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IDEAS, INSTITUTIONS AND EXPERIENCE 


Satish Saberwal 


INTRODUCTION 


I have for some years been considering the play of ideas in societal 
processes, over the very long term, in two sets of complex traditions West 
European and Indian (e g, Saberwal 1986, 1991a, 1991b) It has taken me 
into terrains so diverse that all together these may be equated with the 
respective cultures — Given the complexity of the analytic terrain, ıt was 
necessary for me to work up a general model for several key elements in the 
social process. I needed such a model both for interpreting the complex 
material being handled and for sustaining some sense of direction amidst the 
uncertainties of the wider enquiry The following notes present the general 
framework which emerged in the course of this enquiry! I should say that 
these notes constitute an anthropologist’s attempt to keep his own work in 
order philosophers handle the same terms in very different ways, stressing 
on one side the analytic adequacy of the distinctions made and, on the other, 
their long lineages in the history of ideas 

My framework brings into account three interlinked phenomenal levels: 
ideas, institutions, and experience. Ideas go into making institutions, 
institutions set up the spaces in which experiences occur; and the light of 
experience may serve to persuade one to modify one’s ideas Put otherwise, 
it 1s commonly through the institutions in a society that ideas serve to give 
particular meaning to situations, thus defining them, and making it possible 
thereby for one’s experience in them to be interpreted 

This interpretation of experience may be in familiar, received, recurring 
terms; in that case the interpretation would serve only to confirm the 
familiar, operative ideas Alternatively, the terms of interpretation may 
themselves be open to revision, open to alteration in the light of ongoing 
experience these may be recursive. Scholarly work generally 1s, or ought to 
be, recursive one’s interpretative ideas should always be at risk in relation to 
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fresh evidence. When these feedback loops are active, fresh experience 
would serve continually to modify the ideas active in a society’s institutions 
Societies which understand the importance of such ongoing modifications 
may establish special institutions — like scientific laboratories — to promote 
selective encounters with reality during which to test the current stock of 
ideas ın the society These pages will explore the interrelationships, then, 
between ideas, institutions, and experience — while noting the numerous axes 
of variation in these domains 

I am of course using very general categories. A detailed, widespread, 
multifaceted understanding of such general categories is an important 
cultural resource — Illustratively, Hannah Arendt's The Life of the Mind has 
two volumes, entitled ‘Thinking’ and ‘Willing’, respectively a third on 
‘Judging’ was on her typewriter when she died, and its framework appears 
briefly at the end of the second volume Such work is necessary with general 
categories, just as it is necessary also with the analytic apparata addressed to 
particular situations, our database on reality. 


IDEAS 


Seen comprehensively, the domain of ideas would coincide with that of 
culture This means, in the first instance, that ideas are human artifacts, and 
every particular idea has its own history, even if it is not always possible to 
reconstruct the history.” Since ideas develop, and acquire their meanings, not 
singly but in complexes — located in their social and institutional settings — 
their transplantation into other social settings 1s always subject to 
contingencies; it may not be taken for granted. 

Ideas differ, not only ın their substantive meanings but also ın such 
characteristics as their validity, stability (or variability), availability, and their 
functions in the social process. I shall consider these properties illustratively 
A tradition gets its consistency and direction, furthermore, from its skills, and 


criteria, for selecting the ideas which enter its corpus; and we shall consider 


one such case in concluding this section. 


Validity 

One measure of the validity of an idea is its correspondence with the 
‘reality to which it refers. This ‘reality has several levels, however, and the 
forms of this correspondence therefore vary accordingly. The range of this 
variation (or of the levels of reality) may be considered by way of a series of 
type situations. Thus, 


My neighbours are conspiring to drive me out of my house 


The proposition here refers to an external reality; but we have to distinguish 
between my neighbours’ intentions and my beliefs concerning their 
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intentions. This imputation of conspiracy, then, may be a vahd statement not 
of my neighbours' intentions but only of my belief concerning their intentions 
— possibly an indicator of my paranoia. Propositions at another level also 
refer to an external reahty, or to my beliefs concerning that reahty: 


I'll be saved if I am baptized, or 
Your touch will pollute me 


The validity of these propositions comes from the beliefs which constitute a 
tradition that one shares with significant others. Further down the line, the 
validity of still other propositions arises rather from procedures which have 
been designed for securing intersubjective agreement over wide social spaces 


The sun will set tonight at 6:14, or 
Action and reaction are equal and opposite 


The growth of such procedures concerning the nature of reality has been a 
particular historical process, with its beginnings in the West, to which we 
shall return. 

We may note in passing that some complexes of ideas have historically 
been used as charters for particular technologies or institutions. or 
revolutions General legitimacy may be claimed for them even though these 
subserve only sectional interests? This possibility persuades some to suspect 
the very ontological status of ideas, and to move their analytic focus 
elsewhere I hold that, in constituting the social reality, ideas lie at the heart 
of the process and, therefore, have to be central to sociological analysis 
Winch (1958) and Dumont (eg, 1957. 12, passim) illustrate the variety of 
supports for this stance 

ra 
/ levels 

One way to comprehend the realm of ideas is to figure out its internal 
stratification — along any number of keys, of which I mention only two here 
One is the distinction between the template, and the particular, realized case. 
thus, the overall design, say the caste order, realized in the experience of 
everyday life ın a particular locality, taken for granted in a matter-of-fact 
manner. Another is the relation of encompassment: set A, say the rules of 
the game for chess, sets the stage for set B, say the tactical principles for 
planning one's game Set A makes it possible to play the game’ set B to win 
1n one. E 


Stability 

The stability of particular ideas within a society is another variable, 
especially over the long term. At one end are the fundamental ideas which 
underlie much else: purity and pollution in the Brahminical tradition, Jesus 
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the son of God and related ideas earlier on and, more recently, formal 
rationality by way of consistency, impersonal rules, and appeal to experience; 
and so forth. To state a truism, such fundamental ideas are axiomatic, 
self-evident in the society that carries them, at times is uniquely associated 
with them. Attempts to alter these ideas ordinarily encounter strong 
resistance and, at least in the short run therefore, these appear to have the 
character of constants. 

These ideas are often held to be sacred; their violation would be a 
transgression. a defiance of the entrenched ideas of right and wrong, of the 
moral order. Their implicit, unquestioning acceptance may be important for 
maintaining that sense of the moral order; and it may therefore find itself 
provided with diverse social buttresses. The range of buttresses may include 
identification with a variety of symbols, including the terms in which the self 
is recognized (Singer 1984); these may also include a substantial coercive 
apparatus in aid of that acceptance.’ This coercion, shoring up a society’s 
fundamental ideas or identities, or both, may command a legitimacy not 
available to the coercive enforcement of principles or claims layered less 
deeply. 

At the other end of the continuum are ideas showing high fluidity — say in 
areas of high current technological change or in the fashion styles in the West 
in recent centuries 

Between the two ends lie other kinds of ideas: more or less stable, but 
amenable to modification or to alternate interpretations to suit one or 
another set of interests The idea of the kingdom of Jesus on earth was 
relatively constant in medieval Europe, promulgated by the Church, the 
weightiest institution for the time If posited concretely, however, this 
kingdom needed a ruler here on earth also, and during the 1070s, the 
question, whether it was the Pope or the Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire who was the vicar of Jesus on earth, sprang into hot contention 
during the encounters known as the Investiture Contest (Tellenbach 1970). 
Two comments are 1n order on such situations of conflict. First, there may 
be no simple way to settle the issue. definitively, authoritatively. which claim 
comes to prevail would depend rather on who gets to muster the superior 
political, symbolic, and other supports (Swartz et al. 1966: 23-26, 32). 
Secondly, the process of resolving the conflict — in a setting of shared norms 
— may serve in fact to reiterate, and thus to reinforce, certain norms 
operative in the society (Coser 1956 80, 117, passim) 

These differences over the fluidity and stabihty of ideas may not be 
underrated. If we generalize from a historic context of changing interests — 
with legitimizing ideas also changing in tandem — we may imagine that the 
realm of ideas is epiphenomenal In other settings, a persistent body of ideas 
can itself be durably coercive. What is familiar often seems to be right by 
virtue of being familiar, it comes to be part of the prevailing notions of 
*commonsense'. 
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The rise of a particular structure of interests around this framework of 
ideas sets up a body of beneficiaries — who would have a stake in defending 
and enforcing the ideas.  Illustratively, around the ideas of purity and 
pollution, the caste system accommodated historically the interests not only 
of Brahmins and other high castes but also of most other castes: demarcating 
autonomous domains, within which they regulated their own affairs, and 
limiting, if not precluding, the possibility of competition over occupational 
rights and the like. 

When interests are organized in terms of such fundamental ideas, the 
interests get entrenched Yet, space for an alternate set of ideas, an alternate 
1deology, may be cleared if things happen to change the structure of interests 
irresistibly: think of the disruptions of war, of alien political control, or of the 
unintended consequences of relatively small-scale, but cumulative, economic 
changes in the society 


Availability 

The validity and stability of ideas apart, they vary a good deal in their 
social availability as well This variation lies along the dimensions (1) of the 
scale of their availability, (u) of the mode of this availability, and (ur) of the 
societal orientation to alien ideas. 

First, simply the scale of knowledge The weight of an idea im a tradition 
depends not only on its having once been formulated but also on the scale of 
its availability, of its dissemination ın the society Whether the reading of 
scripture (or of other texts) 1s seen as a lay duty, or as an offence, makes a 
difference to the availability of the 1deas 1n real life. 

In a sense, medieval Europe was heir to the Greek intellectual tradition 
and the Roman political one, yet, between the 6th and 11th centuries, these 
were little known beyond Europe's cloisters; and indeed any awareness of 
very large parts of the Greek tradition had been lost Following the collapse 
of the Roman empire, Western Europe had lost its knowledge of Greek 
language — and therefore also of texts available only in that language These 
continued to be studied in Greece and in Byzantium; and meanwhile the 
Islamic learning had translated many of these texts over into Arabic. It made 
a difference that, over the following centuries, Europe's pools of ideas were 
enlarged through translations both from Arabic and Greck sources, and that 
these became available to, and through, such institutions as the Church, 
mendicant orders, kingships, and universities It made a difference of 
another order when the printing press began to slash the costs of 
reproduction in the 1400s 

Much of the logical and philosophical tradition in India has historically 
been the preserve of small groups of literati, and, with them, it came to be 
regarded as closely guarded, esoteric knowledge rather than as a resource for 
active life The social codes promulgated on the ground were such as to 
allow the various segments large areas of autonomy in the matter of norms 
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and ethics This autonomy had another face, however: it meant that the ideas 
operative within the numerous segments would often be untouched by the 
codes which may be seen to mark the hugh civilization. 

Secondly, the mode of knowledge Some social ideas prevail simply as 
part of everyday activities and relationships, in a taken-for-granted manner. 
These premises may be spelt out only in unusual moments ~ being 
precipitated say m a crisis or following major shifts 1n the distribution of 
power and skulls in the society. We may recall here the case of much of the 
male-centred ideology until it was uncovered by feminists over the past 
generation or so. Other ideas may be embedded in a larger complex or 
paradigm — enduring, extensive — presented at crucial moments, possibly by 
specialists purveying the paradigm (Barnes 1969; Turner 1974) Yet other 
ideas may be made explicit more routinely, in sermons, in school, in an 
mitiation ceremony, or in other more or less public contexts. In Webers 
formulation (1958), the force of the Calvimist ethic was felt directly by the 
capitalists who had internalized 1t 

Thirdly, orientation to alien ideas Societies vary in their responses to, 
and receptivity to, alien ideas, and in their skills at appropriating, selectively, 
parts of what 1s alien. These skills and appropriations help shape the societal 
stock of ideas Europe's ideas and technologies both expanded dramatically 
between the 1100s and the 1300s Partly, the legacy from ancient Rome and 
Greece was revived, but much else was taken from the Arabs too. not only of 
the Greek tradition, as noted earlier, but also other resources like the 
simplifying Arabic numerals and arithmetical routines (Murray 1978 Ch. 7) 
Travellers like Marco Polo, furthermore, brought in visions of far lands, as 
well as elements of unfamihar technology, from regions as distant as China. 
Yet, this openness to alien ideas was not indiscriminate Indeed much was 
taken from the encounter with Arabs in Southern Europe, and this included 
the willingness to translate Islamic religious texts like the Koran into Latin, 
but there was little interest ın incorporating Islamic religious ideas or family 
structures into European society. This skill of selectivity with alien ideas 
varies greatly between both persons and societies, being itself a function, 
need one say, of one’s stock of ideas concerning such selection. 


Functions 

Our exploration of the properties of ideas, as a category, may continue 
with considering the variety of functions ascribable to them, that is, the 
variety of contributions which ideas may be seen as making to the social 
process Here we need suggest the range only illustratively. The ideas we 
hold serve, first, to define reality for us, to give it meaning. A course of 
action may be seen as legitimate, since 1t is customary, alternatively, the 
‘latest’ may be thought to be the ‘best’. (Whether it is the traditional or the 
latest that is the best, however, may not be a matter of blanket judgment; the 
choice between these alternate definitions may be suggested, instead, by 
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other, higher order ideas, by other criteria — which we may call ‘master 
codes’ ) 

Among the most important definitions are those over who we are and 
who we are not, that is, the definition of personal and social identities These 
and other ideas go into giving our experience a meaning and a form In 
organizing experience thus, perhaps as traditional practice, our ideas may 
also hint at explaining the reality around us — even though the explanation 
may be only a tautology Such explanation — of why things are as they are 
and why these should (or should not) be otherwise — could of course be more 
explicit too 

Yet other ideas, matters of ethics or social codes, direct us to act one way 
and not another, as with the Ten Commandments or with the rules governing 
dense traffic. Shared norms and forms of consciousness, especially those 
which have a bearing on common goods, are important these offer a more 
economical route to social order or discipline than one needing coercion or 
the regulatory policemen” To be sure, we may not take even shared ideas as 
necessarily inhibiting conflict and promoting harmony the onentation of 
ideas 1s important Values which stress ‘honour’, revenge for insults, the 
imperative to settle scores, and the role of the Warrior — their consequences 
would be antithetical to those associated with ideas say of ‘non-violence’ or 
‘turning the other cheek’ 

There 1s variation between societies as to whether the prevailing ideas — 
and to anticipate later discussion, the prevailing institutions — incite conflict 
or restrain ıt The kinds of skills that go into the canalizing of conflict into 
orderly channels are cultural achievements, however, specific to particular 
societies 1n an acephalous society, authoritative roles and legitimate 
authority would be weak or absent, in societies of another kind, strong legal 
traditions and institutions may be entrenched 

Ideas are embodied finally in analytic or operative tools say blueprints for 
a mosque, a blast furnace, a new nation, psychoanalysis, or meditation 
Complexes of ideas, then, may add up to being technologies for the material 
and social worlds outside, and also for the worlds of thought and emotion 
within us 

Given the great variations between the quality of ideas along the several 
dimensions we have considered, the power of the various complexes of ideas 
inevitably shows vast differences, but its crucial impact 1s felt not in single acts 
or events but in their cumulating, long-term consequences — of such ideas, 
and of the associated habits of mind In the course of such cumulative 
processes, some particular habits of mind are sharpened and propagated, 
others suppressed The outcomes over the long term may be recognizable as 
a design, as cultural motifs mforming the society variously. Seldom 
monolithic, as Ruth Benedict (1946) once posited, these may yet pervade a 
tradition recurrently, internalized by — and hence acting from within — 
successive generations of actors, and giving a tradition its distinctive mark 
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and direction. 

Such outcomes may be seen to fit an evolutionary paradigm Following 
Darwin, late 19th century scholarship even in the social sciences was much 
taken with the idea of evolution Early treatments, such as those by Lewis 
Henry Morgan and Herbert Spencer, led to evolutionary schemes whose 
empirical base was scant; and their tendency to locate Euro-American 
societies in the last evolutionary stage laid them open to the charge of 
ethnocentrism. The concept of social evolution virtually dropped out of the 
social sciences (Harris 1968 Chs 5-7) 

It may be possible to revive the 1dea of social evolution, however, by 
looking not for comprehensive evolutionary schemes but for models which 
would fit developments ın particular societies over particular periods of time 
One such model comes from van Parys (1981. Ch 4) The paradigm has 
three terms (1) a field of variation in experience, (u) a mechanism of 
selection out of that experience, and (ui) a durable criterion for this selection 
The variation in experience. may follow from encounters issuing from 
movements of persons between social strata and societies, unanticipated 
consequences of institutionalized processes, and other exigencies Exposure 
to this variation 1s important some of it may be generated deliberately — as in 
an exploration, an experiment, or an enquiry that proceeds without 
predetermining what the outcome would be, but there 1s also ‘blind variation’ 
in phenomena, and therefore in experiences, associated with all manner of 
unforeseen and unforeseeable contingencies 

A field of phenomenal experience given to such variation, blind or 
otherwise, may display an ‘evolutionary’ process under certain conditions It 
needs a mechanism, an agency, which interprets ongoing experience and 
makes choices on the basis of this diversity of experience Minimally, the 
ordimary need for a measure of consistency with what is already there 
culturally may be the only operative mechanism — Especially in the great 
religious traditions, certain elements, believed to have transcendental 
validation, become privileged — the words and deeds of Prophet Mohammed 
— and serve then as relatively steady points of reference. Or authoritative 
agencies or institutions may have emerged as the mechanism for this 
selection: in medieval Europe, the Roman Catholic Church can be seen as 
one of the institutions active over a wide front authoritatively, and there were 
others too (see Saberwal 1991a), in the contemporary West, institutions like 
the universities and the industrial corporations 

One or more ‘criterion of selection’ may be seen as operating in such a 
field of variation The play of particular, persisting criteria of selection would 
yield to changes with a direction, a function of those cnteria. Early in the 
second millennium CE, several criteria of selection could be seen to operate 
in Western Europe This happened in a setting of differentiating 
institutional contexts of the Church, the states, the universities, and 
commerce (see Saberwal 1987) For example, several sorts of formal and 
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instrumental reason the effort at consistency, as in the work of Schoolmen, 
climaxed in Thomas Aquinas, the movement towards legal codes of general 
applicability, and the search for commercial profit between markets whose 
reach kept growing, partly owing to the technical advances in navigation 

The presence of such directional changes may be seen as cultural 
evolution. Two comments are in order One, this model is wholly 
non-teleological it posits a historical process untouched by any immanent 
purpose, divine or other At every step the choice lies with the human agency 
operating the criteria(ion) of selection, in or outside a set of institutions 
Second, to recognize a situation as evolutionary is not to see this ‘evolution’ 
as ‘good’ or ‘bad’, that would depend on the closeness of fit between the 
criteria of selection and one’s criteria for evolution It 1s merely to recognize 
the persistent operation of the criteria of selection, from within the tradition, 
in a field at least partially subject to chance variation 


Constitutive Potential 

A reiteration of the constitutive potential of ideas is permissible 
Technology 1s a subset of ideas, and so are technologies of the mind, say 
yoga These ideas go into designing and constituting not only lathes and 
videos but also codes for resolving conflict, like rules of parliamentary 
procedure, institutions like the parliament, and states like the European 
community 

Yet, caution 1s necessary To state the obvious, highly generalized 
resources, like legal codes, do not spring into existence in response to human 
need any more than, say, oil or water would ^ Even when available, 
furthermore, 1deas are only a resource, like oil, which can produce motion 
only through use in an appropriate engine Ideas at best release possibilities, 
their realization has to await due effort by human agency 


IDEAS IN INSTITUTIONS 


Ideas and institutions may be interlinked variously On one side, ideas 
may flow, even in great quantities, without institutional embedment with 
implications for practice, on the other, practices and institutions, once 
established, may persist without the active, conscious play of supportive ideas: 
historically, this has often been the case in the Hindu tradition, with its 
extraordinary combination of complete freedom ın beliefs alongside firm 
insistence on conformity to established practice (Dumont 1960, Nandy and 
Kakar 1980: 150, Parekh 1989 15, Toothi 1935. 364f). Societies which strive 
for active dialectics between their ideas, their activities, and their institutions, 
however, have an advantage’ the ideas they generate make a difference to 
their experienced reality; and given the active availability of the ideas 
underlying their institutions, the latter may shed some of their reification. 
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Institutions’ Influence 

The ideas underlying our perceptions may give meaning to happenings 
and thus to our experience directly Their transmission and expression, 
however, may also be mediated by institutions’ patterned, persistent 
frameworks of relationships, buttressed with distinctive norms and charters 
Institutions may speed the passage of ideas through space and time, but ideas 
and institutions can interweave in multiple ways. There 1s the explicit 
organization of an institution for propagating, or for facilitating the 
propagation of, a body of ideas. a Buddhist sangha, a Communist Party, and 
the Club of Rome illustrate the possibilities. The Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh is a major contemporary example (Andersen and Damle 1987). 

Or else the ideas at issue may be like a template, a general design for life, 
available for reproducing institutions to a particular design far and wide, like 
a caste-ordered village, a parish church, or a university Like other general 
ideas, such templates ordinarily adapt to given circumstances of time and 
locality, coming to reflect in each case the available ecology, resources, prior 
institutions, subsequent historical experiences, and the like Embodied in 
the institution, the general ideas become available in the locality, as we have 
seen already, if only by way of latent, ongoing definitions of situations, 
thereby conferring the meanings on various experiences therein 

Insofar as an institution endures, giving its contexts a take-it-for-granted 
quality, its constituent ideas correspondingly gain in their influence eg, the 
Church in Europe until recent times We may note, however, that even the 
most ingrained of ideas would be vulnerable to determined attacks by 
organized human will. 


Locations 
The conscious working of ideas into an institution ıs manifest ın some 
settings more than in others. For example: 


In the late 1500s, Akbar’s advisor, Abul Fazl, fashioned 1n India an 
imperial discipleship anchored to an ideology which drew partly on the 
illuminationist theosophy of a Persian philosopher Suhrawardi Maqtul (d 
1191CE) (Richards 1978: 265f) 

Successive waves of thought in Europe found their way into colonial 
perceptions, laws and institution-making in India, and the influences have 
been tracked in the cases, for example, of the ‘Permanent Settlement’ in 
Bengal in the late 1700s (Guha 1963); the codification of laws and other 
interventions in Indian society m the mid-1800s (Stokes 1959); and the 
triumph of paternalistic ideas in the functioning of the bureaucracy in 
Punjab in the late 1800s (van den Dungen 1972); and so forth. 

It was men learned in modern Western constitutional law who drafted the 
more recent constitution of India (e g, B. N Rau 1960) 
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In these instances, ideas go into the making of institutions. consciously, 
activities intended to establish the institutions build the ideas into the 
particular arrangements. 

Ideas may settle into institutions less deliberately m other contexts. We 
read about a temple at Tarakeshwar 1n West Bengal where supplicants — 
caught 1n a seemingly hopeless personal crisis, say apparently incurable 
infertility or illness — come from far and wide to try to incubate a dream 
through self-mortification at the threshold of a deitys sanctum (Morinis 
1982) The supplicant expects the deity to appear to him or her in the course 
of the mcubated dream, and would then seek its directions on how to 
overcome the crisis Such an encounter lies across the two worlds, of humans 
and of gods, entailing a crossing of the threshold between them; and it 1s held 
culturally that one may hope for such an encounter (i) in the dream state 
(which 1s held to lie in-between the worlds of wakeful life and of the life 
hereafter) and (n) at the sanctum’s threshold (which les physically 
in-between the worlds of humans and of gods) the setting 1s liminal twice 
over, marking as it does transitions. between better defined states of 
consciousness or clearly allocated physical spaces We cannot expect Morinis 
to say, of course, how the institution emerged Not deliberate design but the 
gradual, unforced deposits of notions (which became assumptions) and 
practices may have brought it to its present form 


Institutions and Experiences 

The general ideas current in a society influence conduct, and this 
influence often flows through institutions which generate activities and social 
spaces, directing and organizing them recurrently Complex banks of ideas 
go into ordering, legitimizing, and explaining recurrent forms of social 
actions and relationships Consider, for instance, the interpretations of the 
witch craze m Europe during the 1500s and the 1600s (Thomas 1973, 
Trevor-Roper 1967) To oversimplify intricate issues grossly Trevor-Roper 
refers to the work of the Catholic theologians during the 1200s and 1300s 
They employed the recently recovered Aristotelian logic of inference to 
develop a systematic and comprehensive theology about the working of God, 
Aquinas’ Summa Theologica climaxed the effort There remained misfortune 
everywhere however, the problem of theodicy. why should affliction and 
disaster visit even the faithful within the Catholic Church? In the effort to 
answer this urgent question, within the Church, there arose a systematic 
demonology, matching the scale of the systematic theology every misfortune 
could then be blamed on the devil — who was held to work on earth through 
witches. To eradicate the witches from this world, several parts of the 
Church campaigned devoutly, and there followed the organized persecution 
of witches, including witch-burning on a large scale a spectacular play of 
ideas 1n institutions. 

The obsession with witches declined later — with the rise of an alternate 
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worldview, turning on the thought of men like Bacon, Erasmus, Descartes 
and Hobbes, which built on the observing of actual phenomena ın nature 
rather than on the imperatives of theological consistency (Thomas 1973. 
681-90; Trevor-Roper 1967 168-82) The appeal to observation had been 
gaining ground in Europe for several centuries already (see disussion in 
Saberwal 1991b. 729) Subsequently, it became a more active drive for 
observing the phenomenal world systematically. This reconstruction could 
proceed confidently because, during the preceding centuries, traders, monks, 
and other travellers from Europe had been probing the farther reaches of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas During these probings they had 
encountered a great deal of diversity, both social and physical, and had found 
ways to cope with it 

My point here, however, 1s the following How the members of a society 
interpret their misfortunes necessarily depends on the stock of explanatory 
ideas available — and made available — to them, bearing on matters of 
theodicy Early modern Europe carried a particular set of interpretive ideas 
concerning its misfortunes, and these canalized the prevailing responses to 
misfortunes correspondingly, it needed a change of metaphysical ground 
before the interpretation of misfortunes, and the responses thereto, could 
change substantially 

The persons actually burnt as witches, it turns out, were generally of the 
community’s weakest Some analytic styles prefer to hold fast to this last 
element, focusing on how the powerful dominate over, and act inhumanely 
towards, the down and out Witch hunts followed a shifting rhythm however, 
persecution in a particular form waxed and waned and ultimately 
disappeared If the analysis ıs to explain the shifting rhythm, its source can 
clearly not be placed in the relatively unchanging inequalities of power and 
wealth. The analysis might do better by recognizing the shifting weights of 
the (changing) ideas at work — and of their associated institutions 

Let us take stock Embodying certain sets of ideas, an institution sustains, 
in their terms, certain patterns of action, of relationships, of options, and of 
orderliness of witch-burning. It mediates between ideas on the one side and 
action and experience on the other It may foster an ingrained social style, 
with entailments as to what ıs on and what ıs not Specifying how an activity 
should proceed — its form, its sequencing, its personnel, and so forth — an 
institution defines the setting, it provides the ground for circumstances and 
experience to arise. a university, for example, 1s a place for certain kinds of 
organized learning, and it would be strange if ıt concentrated, instead, on 
seances with the spirits of the dead or on organizing a marriage market, 
whatever the intrinsic merits of such pursuits 

But otherwise, a general idea can get refracted — get modified variously — 
in diverse institutions, to become a range of related meanings, each oriented 
to a different setting. We note in passing that the ethnographer encounters 
in his fieldwork, and the historian in her documents, this latter range of 
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meanings, arising in more or less institutionalized settings, and seeks to 
decipher the general ideas(s) lying behind them. . 

The refractive power of entrenched institutions may be illustrated with 
the experience of commumst mobilization of landless agricultural workers in 
a village ın Thanjavur in Tamilnadu since the late 1940s (Gough 1981 Ch. 
23) Refracted in the caste order, what was intended to be the mobilization 
of a class in effect became that of a caste; for the class of landless workers 
included a good many of upper castes also, but the gulf between the 
‘untouchable’ and the upper castes turned out to be too deep to be ignored 
or erased in organizing the agricultural workers’ union General ideas and 
meanings from the Marxian tradition had to come to terms with those 
already institutionalized ın the caste order. Entrenched institutions can 
define situations implicitly with reference to prior activities, circumstances 
and experiences, presenting the participant with meanings which are multiply 
confirmed, and conveying certain arrangements as the sine qua non of social 
existence. These definitions may endure even as these very arrangements are 
under challenge from an alternate ideology. 

Institutions are relatively steady channels, then, for making available the 
ideas which now are, or have in the past been, active in a society These may 
be presented in everyday life in multiple settings, including experiences in 
childhood, more or less consistently As an institution conveying these ideas 
endures, long familiarity would tend to reconfirm their plausibility 


Multiplicity of Institutions 

A complex society carries a multiplicity of institutions. There 1s ordinarily 
a measure of consistency — and mutual support — between them, yet an actor 
can commonly avail of some — variable — room for, say between family and 
school, between the caste order and the constitution, between the local 
community and the powerful functionary outside Given room to manoeuvre 
between institutions, the resourceful actor may have a choice of terrains, or a 
range of them, for pursuing one’s interests mobilizing support, say, around 
one’s caste and using it in elections generated by the constitution (see Mitra 
1991 for an effective deployment of the concept of ‘room to manoeuvre’) 


Societal Continuity 

Institutions are thus pivotal to societal continuity, and to the reproduction 
of the available range of ideas, of social arrangements, and of personality 
types, which define the society’s consciousness of itself The adequate 
functioning of its institutions enables a society to cope with at least its routine 
exigencies effectively. The quality of the institutions’ performance would turn 
on’ the quality of insight in their ideas, the motivation of their personnel, the 
-organization of the ideas and the personnel, and the resources available for 
their functioning. 

All structures and institutions in society undergo continual reconstitution, 


` 
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and this has implications. On one side, ın the course of this reconstitution, 
choices are made which may be more or less deliberate and influential; and if 
these choices — canalized perhaps by dominant values and the like — take a 
steady direction, their effect may be more or less cumulative. 

The com has another side however: the institutions! reproduction. may 
never be taken for granted and where a societys key institutions have 
difficulties ın transmitting the ideas needed for their own reproduction, the 
social order may be in difficulties Two comments are in order here. First, 
these difficulties may signal inadequacies in the society's repertoire of general 
1deas and procedures, such as are needed in monitoring its own functioning, 
and its environment, accurately — and for instituting fresh arrangements 
purposively Second, for historical reasons, the inspiration for a society's key 
institutions may be alien, lacking in deeply layered, internal support in values, 
history, myths, personality structures, and the like: this is commonly the case 
in colonial and post-colonial societies Under such conditions, these 
institutions would be liable to be at risk from resurgent impulses from within 
the tradition, which may be attuned to institutions cast in older, indigenous 
moulds 

How do traditions manage to maintam, and to convey, a sense of 
continuity amidst more or less acute, manifest disruption — say after Rome in 
Europe or the Nazi phase in Germany? Overall, one may posit that 
traditions are carried in vanable combinations of ideas, institutions, and 
practices and even as some of these get erased or transformed, others perfist 
— suggesting continuity, or occasionally sparking revival The details vary 
from one case to another and are a matter of empirical determination (for 
one case, Saberwal 1991a 134) We may consider some of the possible 
scenarios for such persistence 


1 Some (not all) institutions: 1n a complex, multi-layered society, one set 
of institutions may wither but another set holds out in India, the larger state 
apparata have risen and fallen without disturbing the local-level institutions, 
like the caste order, overmuch Crucial to both levels was what Brahminism 
could provide, by way of an ideology and of a durable form of social 
organization appropriate to the level 

2 Only ideas in a literate society, a set of ideas persisting in texts, even 
though the corresponding, earlier institutions and practices have faded, may 
continue to enter much else thus, the continuing play of the Greek corpus in 
the Western tradition. 

3 Only practices. a practice continues even when the institutions and 
charters associated with it initially have faded: thus, certain legal formats 
continued in Europe, especially in Italy, even after the conscious awareness 
of the underlying ideas, and the formal Roman judicial institutions had 
disappeared (Mckitterick 1989: Ch.3) 
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Changes 

That ideas and institutions do change within societies need not be 
laboured Such changes have dimensions, however, which themselves admit 
of much variation The stimuli to change may be endo- or exogenic, the 
changes may be rapid, slow, or spasmodic The changes may or may not 
register ın the active consciousness Amidst major changes, criteria of 
selection operating steadily in entrenched institutions may help keep steady 
direction, conserving the social momentum, or persistent, contrary pulls may 
keep the changes cyclical 


Feedback Loop 

Of the many possibilities, I wish to consider the feedback loop 
particularly that ıs, situations where a move by X alters field Y (say, the 
switching on of a geyser begins to heat water), and this alteration 1n Y sends 
a message (that water 1s heating) which, beyond a threshold (that 1s, the 
pre-set temperature for switching heating element off), X switches into 
modifying its subsequent moves (the element 1s switched off) This model 
from cybernetics or general systems theory has become a commonplace — in 
analyses as diverse as those of speed governors 1n engines, the human body's 
temperature-maintaining process, and the linkages between demands. 
supports, and performance in political systems In societal functioning 
feedback loops are especially significant for ‘course correction’, and thereby 
for maintaining a sense of control and direction — given the numerous 
unintended consequences which may accompany any specific intended action 

In societal analysis, the feedback loop concerns the cycle whereby 
information arising in the analysis and interpretation of fresh experience 
becomes a resource for reviewing the actor’s own and, ultimately, one's 
society's, stock of ideas (and of the categories and forms of thought) For 
one thing, the corpus of experience, becoming available routinely for scrutiny 
for its revisionary implications, varies greatly as between societies This 
variation is due partly to the societies’ diverse orientations towards the 
phenomenal world A society’s reigning ideas, and arrangements, may be 
regarded as tentative or immutable, and, correspondingly, some societies 
push their members into, others restrain them from, the active exploring of 
their milieu (including the milieu of ideas, especially in alien traditions) 
Need one add that this exploring has implications for the range and the 
density of experiences available within a society’ The habits of mind that 
incline one to reflect over ongoing experiences, and one’s society’s key 
premises, furthermore, are unusual civilizational achievements (which, in 
turn, are learned unevenly by particular persons) Revisionism may be 
thought a blessing — or a curse 
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Personality 

Sensitivity to cybernetic processes, the habitual scrutunizing of one's own 
and one's society’s key premises, and similar attitudes are elements in the 
structure of personality characteristic of particular societies Alongside the 
psychic unity — and the biologically shared psychological potentials — of 
mankind, it 1s clear that a society’s actively available, patterned, institutional 
arrangements — and stocks of ideas — shape crucially the personality types it 
generates routinely? In different personality types, one may expect the 
feedback loops to operate in different ways, and with different levels of 
effectiveness, Identities, for example, when acquired early 1n childhood, and 
implanted in the unconscious, may remain relatively immune to the possible 
revisionary implications of fresh experience When these are acquired later 
in life, and in the critical mode, one may handle one’s identity rather more 
reflexively 


Resources for Learning 

Even with similar personality types, what can be, and is being, learned 
varies much between societies This may be a function of the density of 
information avaiable a library is a repository of information, and some are 
better than others The diversity extends to the ordering devices available for 
organizing this information The libraries of European monasteries in the 
9th century maintained their books in a set order of categories, and this 
framework of categories was shared by libraries all over Western Europe 
(McKitterick 1989 196-210) This wide sharing, in turn, was a consequence 
of the fact that the framework was located at a considerable culture-historical 
depth, wz, in a reading list from Jerome in the 4th century, and had 
subsequently been accepted extensively Modern cataloguing systems — 
Dewey, Library of Congress, Ranganathan — illustrate the category of master 
codes which may be deployed to maintain an infinite diversity of cultural 
materials in manageable order 


Skills for Learning from Experience 
It takes certain skills to make the most of experience, including the 
experience with alien ideas, for re-examining one's received stock of 1deas, 
and the worldviews prevailing in one's society These are culturally created 
skills, concerned particularly with: 
- recognizing patterns in experience and the differences between 
patterns, 
- interpreting the differences, 1 e., locating their ‘meanings’, and 
- searching for general formulations which would be consistent with 
other elements in one's reportoire. 
The availability of such skills, and their range and power, vary from one 
person, and one society, to another Bertrand Russell (1961 603) offers an 
illustration: following the rather disorderly course of the English revolution in 
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the mid-1600s, the English learned to implement their ‘revolutions’ less 
disruptively; when they had difficulties with James II (r. 1665-88) soon after 
Cromwell, they were able to put him away quickly, quietly This learned, 
culturally specific complex for resolving conflict, or enforcing political 
change, has served them well for over three centuries 


The Role of Specialists 

Differences between societies in this as in other regards flow largely from 
the quality of their institutions, those that carry the burden of developing and 
transmitting these general skills, and the associated ideas, for the processes 
of observing, analyzing, and learning from experience. To take another 
example from British history, the ideas of astrology, magic, and witchcraft 
had continued to inform considerations of causation in late medieval 
England; it was only during the 1500s and 1600s that these began to slacken 
their hold over popular mind, reflecting ‘a new current in contemporary 
philosophy ^ Materialists, like Thomas Hobbes and the followers of 
Descartes, rejected the whole concept of incorporeal substances as a 
contradiction ın terms’ (Thomas 1973 682) There is also the growth in 


the assumption of an orderly, regular universe, unlikely to be upset by the 
capricious intervention of God or Devil This view of the world was 
consolidated by the new mechanical philosophy, but the way to its 
acceptance had long been prepared by the emphasis of theologians upon 
the orderly way 1n which God conducted his affairs, working through 
natural causes accessible to human investigation (ibid. 689f) — - 


It 1s a mark of this kind of specialist that she seeks to transcend the 
immediacy of the momentary experience, considering it, rather, in relation to 
a wider range of phenomena, drawn from large swathes of time, space, and 
levels This counterposing of a wide-ranging awareness to momentary issues 
may be extended indefinitely (Arendt 1978 I, 80-91; II, 257f) Societies differ 
over the skills they hone in this vein, and this makes for large diferences to 
their long-term fortunes 

We have explored above the complex of varied interlinkages between 
ideas, institutions, and experience in societies. This complex is, of course, 
located within particular ecologies and material conditions and uses of force, 
I have kept these latter out of this discussion The question of power, on the 
other hand, has been part of our consideration of ideas and institutions The 
burden of the notes assembled here is, first, to argue that the long-run 
influence of ingrained, relatively stable ideas may not be dismissed a priori; 
and, second, to underscore the centrality of the quality of institutions, and of 
the ideas they carry, in the long-term fortunes of societies At issue are their 
skills at appraising circumstances, opportunities, threats, and experiences, at 
generating fresh experience and thereby fresh information; and at revising 
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consequently the stock of ideas active in their society: skills which are central, 
too, to the prospects for effecting whatever changes or transformations their 
protagonists might envisage. 


NOTES 


1 Earlier drafts of this text were aired at the Calcutta post-session of the World Congress of 
Sociology, 1986, and at a seminar at the University of Stockholm ın October 1991 It has 
also drawn helpful comments from Rayiv Lochan, Sudipta Kaviraj, Noel O'Sullivan, and 
Subrata Mitra, and from several batches of my students A Charles Wallace fellowship at 
the University of Hull enabled me to work on it for a part of May 1991 Its faults, alas, 
remain my own 

2 The Oxford English Dictionary surveys the changing meanings of words in English — and 
therefore of associated concepts and ideas — through time and across languages 

3 The relationship between ideas and interests has several strands See discussions in 
Beteille (1974 35-55) and Saberwal (1992 Sec 4) 

4 Shared, pre-cntical commitment to a particular symbolic order may facilitate significant 
intersubjectivity Hence the possibility of otherwise disparate, mutually combative 
elements rallying around symbols vis-a-vis adversaries whom the context defines as the 
adversaries The coercive capacity of symbols may not be underestimated — especially 
when fused with the actors’ sense of their own interests (Cohen 1974) 

5 Hollis (1979) has argued that it would be ‘rational’ for an actor to sacrifice something of 
her personal interests for the common good provided she could be confident that others in 
the same situation would act likewise 

6 One indicator of a society’s key institutions being in difficulties lies in a high level of 
violence attending its internal functioning Despite all its intrinsic importance, 
consideration of the dimension of force will have to await another opportunity 

7 The Indian tradition offers a unique cultural milieu (1) of sophisticated logical resources 
available, (ct) of a structurally secured thinness of both direct and vicarious experiences, 
and therefore (ur) of the intellectual resources not being much deployed in reviewing 
ongoing experience and in charting paths into the future (Saberwal 1991b) 

8 The literature on these issues is vast, my contact with it dated Singer (1961), and Nandy 
and Kakar (1980), are illustrative 
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THE WESTERN ROMANCE WITH THE TODA 


Anthony R. Walker 


INTRODUCTION 


In a largely Western-generated ethnographuc record, certain peoples seem 
_to stand out as having been especially attractive to European observers’ 
People, for example, like the Maasai of East Africa, the Plains Indians of 
North America, the Naga peoples of the Indo-Burma frontier and the 
Balinese of Indonesia Among the ranks of ‘most-favoured peoples’, we must 
surely include the Toda of south India Of all the Nilgir: communities, they 
are the ones who have attracted by far the greatest attention In the 
‘ethnology’ section alone of Paul Hockings’s Bibliography for the Nilgin Hulls 
of Southern India 1602-1978 (1978), over a quarter of the entries (not solely 
the works of Westerners, of course) deal exclusively with the Toda; a great 
many more deal substantially with them (along with other Nilgir: or 
non-Nilgiri peoples) By contrast, a mere 8 per cent of the entries focus 
exclusively on the region's dominant ethmc group the Badaga (despite 
Professor Hockings’s [1980a, 1980b, 1988, etc ] yeoman service to rectify the 
imbalance) But more than this, the Toda, for the most part, are also the 
ones who have received the greatest admiration 
Let the words of William Yeatts (1932 387), officer-in-charge of the 
Madras Presidency volumes of the 1931 Census of India, set the background 
for my paper: 


More has been written about this tribe, more theories have been evolved 
about its origin and more prophecies about its future, than about any 
other tribe or even caste of South India Rivers! treatise, exhaustive and 
almost wearisome in its detail, 15 in itself an indication of the interest this 
people has aroused and that so many amateurs should have forced 
themselves to labour through his not very inviting pages 1s another That 
the Todas should arouse such interest ıs not surprising for m the first 
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circumstance of all, outward appearance, their departure from all South 
Indian types is marked Even the most Gallio of Europeans observes the 
Toda, or at least the Toda male, as something different. The greater 
stature, the erect carriage, the luxuriance of hair and beard, the clear and 
generally lighter skin, the almost Semitic cast of face, the distinctive 
garment, the easy shepherd’s gait that comes from generations of walking 
over springy down grass, all form a type that even the most unobservant 
could hardly fail to register. When peculiar customs, uncertain origin, 
unusual houses set almost always in beautiful surroundings are added and 
also the melancholy interest that attaches to alleged decay and 
approaching extinction, it would be strange if the Todas were not a Nilgiri 
institution They are known far beyond India and the undesirable side of 
this fame 1s shown by the Todas near Ootacamund having sunk to be a 
globe-trotters’ showpiece 


Certainly the Toda were the focal Nilgiri community for the first 
Westerner known to have climbed these mountains, now almost 400 years 
ago, and I suspect there can be little argument that, even now, they attract 
the greatest attention from casual visitors — Western or Indian — to this 
corner of south India The (undated) guide I picked up on my most recent 
visit to the mountains begins its description of the Toda as follows: ‘When 
the Toda men stalk along the countryside roads twitching their mantles, the 
effect ıs startlingly patriarchal They are most dignified in their bearing with 
well marked facial features’ (Halayya nd. Ch. 62, the first sentence, 
incidentally, is copied verbatim from page 22 of Mollie Panter-Downes’s 
[1967] book Ooty Preserved A Victonan Hill Station)! More than once I have 
heard Indian anthropologists talk of avoiding Toda research because, so 
they say, these people have been ‘spoilt rotten’ by excessive Western interest 
But this is a view that ıs neither particularly new, nor, for that matter, 
confined to those of Indian nationality. The epitome of 19th century British 
orientalists, Sir Richard Burton, wrote in his book Goa, and the Blue 
Mountains (1851 351-52). 


Covetousness is now the mountaineer’s ruling passion the Toda 1s an 
inveterate, indefatigable beggar, whose cry, Eenam Juroo, ‘give me a 
present" no matter what, — money, brandy, cigars, or snuff — will follow 
you for miles over hill and dale .... 


And a couple of decades later, Dr. John Shortt of the Madras Medical 
Service could write (1869 230). . 
The Todas, as a class, are much spoiled, so much so, that nobody 
now-a-days can go to see them without paying a douceur, which, if not 
gratuitously offered, ıs sure to be asked for and expected as a right 
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In this paper I wish to examine the history of relations between the Toda 
community and various categories of Westerners (in the Toda language, 
generically ars, the original meaning of which was ‘king’ [cf 
Tamil-Malayalam, aracan, Kannada arasa]) with whom they have been 
associated over the past four centuries Particularly, I am interested in 
exploring Western attitudes to the Toda I am not so much concerned here 
with the socio-economic and cultural changes the former have so frequently 
helped propagate among the latter, a subject I have dealt with at some length 
elsewhere (Walker 1986: 240-93). Because the first Westerner known to visit 
the Toda was a Christian priest, I shall begin with the Christian missionaries. 
The next Europeans to come to the Nilgiris, several centuries later, were 
officials in the employ of the British East India Company; then, not long after 
them, a whole posse of explorers, adventurers, and amateur ethnologists 
The reactions of some of these men and women will be my next focus of 
interest. Finally, I shall turn to members of the academic fraternity. 


WESTERN MISSIONARIES AND THE TODA 


In 1584, a 26 year old Italian Jesuit priest, a native of Capua, arrived in 
Malabar, where he was destined to remain until he died nearly half a century 
later, ın 1632 (Ferrol: 1939 250, 390-91) His name was Giacomo Fenicio 
and, because he wrote his missionary reports in the dominant secular 
language of the Roman Church in the India of his time, he is often, 
mistakenly, credited with Portuguese ethnicity Fenicio is a very important 
figure in the history of the Toda Not only was he the first Westerner to 
report on these people, but his was the first substantial ethnographic account 
of them from any source whatsoever. In a very real sense, Toda history 
(contra proto- and pre-history) begins with this Jesuit priest’s 1603 visit to the 
Nilgiris Fenicio, then based in Calicut, climbed up onto the high Nilgiri 
plateau at the command of the Bishop of Angamale, following a 
less-than-fully satisfactory 1602 expedition to these mountains by a Malayalee 
priest and deacon. The clerics were investigating rumours circulating among 
the Roman hierarchy in Malabar that living in these Nilgir: mountains was a 
lost community of back-sliding Christians of the Malabar Syrian rite 
(Whitehouse 1873: 132). A translation of Fenicio’s report, from a manuscript 
presently in the British Museum (Fenicio 1603), appears as Appendix 1 of 
W H.R Rivers’s classic study, The Todas (1906). Fenicio met and conversed 
with a potot (the highest-ranking grade of dairyman-priest [Rivers 1906: 
83-122; Walker 1986 149-56]) and visited a Toda hamlet. His largely 
descriptive report provides us with valuable data on the Toda as they were at 
the beginning of the 17th century on the institution of the pofot on the 
Toda’s buffalo-based economy, their eating habits, their marriage and 
funerary customs, and on their political subordmation to Badaga headmen. 
It is a pity, however, that he says so little about his personal reactions to the 
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Toda It 1s clear, of course, that the Jesuit's interests were essentially 
evangelistic and his observations, as one might expect, thoroughly coloured 
by his own religious ideology When the poto f asks after Femcio's welfare he 
replies (Rivers 1906 724) 


well and all the better for meeting him for it proved to me that God was 
my guide, since I had come so far to see the Thodares and immediately 
met with their chief 


He describes the poď tas ‘a huge man, well proportioned, with a long beard 
and hair like Nazarene (emphasis added)', he takes the opportunity to show 
the dairyman-priest his Christian icons and Bible Later he preaches to a 
party of Toda, but 1s clearly not sufficiently enthused by their response as to 
wish to embark on any programme of active evangelism On the contrary, he 
advises his superiors not to undertake work in these hills ‘I do not think that 
the present ıs a suitable time for the Company to undertake such 
out-of-the-way enterprises’, he writes, ‘since it cannot attend to others of 
greater importance which are close at hand for want of workers’ (Rivers 1906: 
729, emphasis added) This advice, incidentally, was to give the Toda 
community à two-and-a-half-century-long reprieve from evangelistic 
Christianity. 

The next Christian propagandist to strive for ‘Toda souls’ was more 
earnest than Father (Fr) Fenicio, but no more successful He was the 
German Protestant, Johann Friedrich Metz, who worked for the Swiss-based 
Basel Evangelical Mission Society, which in 1846 established a base for its 
itinerant preachers in the Badaga village of Kett: (Hockings 1980a. 188) 
Hockings (1989 354) sketches a nice portrait of Metz ‘tramp[ing] from 
village to village — a different one almost every day — preaching as he went’ 
*Arrogant[ly] self-mghteous’, Hockings writes, Metz’s ‘contempt for [the 
people to whom he preached] bordered on paranoia’ And Metz's own, far 
from endearing, comments on the Toda certainly seem to vindicate 
Hockings’s charge Winning not a single convert among the community, he 
was obviously frustrated and writes of the people as being ‘virtually atheists, 
leaving nearly all religious concerns to their priests, and never giving 
themselves the smallest trouble about them’ (Metz 1864 133) Listen to his 
account (pp 39-41) of his visit to a potot at his fi. (dairy-complex) (Rivers 
1906: 85-92, Walker 1986 145-50), and reflect then on how very much more 
chantable was his Roman predecessor, two-and-a-half centuries earlier ` 


A visit to the abode of one of these ascetics enabled me to see what a life 
of useless self-abnegation they are constrained by their customs to lead 
My object was to deliver to him the gracious message of Salvation by faith 
in Jesus Christ, and to induce him to return to his family and friends . I 
endeavoured to persuade the youthful Palaul of the utter futility of his 
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endeavours to secure favour of a spotless God towards himself and his 
kinsmen by a mere act of self denial, while his sins remained unpardoned 
and the wrath of God rested upon him 


Sometime during Metz's missionary career in the Nilgiris, other men of 
the cloth, spiritual heirs of Fr Fenicio, were also in contact with the Toda 
Unfortunately, thus far I have failed to track down any of their writings and 
have to rely on a notoriously unrehable though certainly entertaining source, 
that of the famous theosophist and mystic, Madame Blavatsky (more on her 
own reactions to the Toda later on) She talks (1930 103) of Jesuit priests 
with their ‘habitual shrewdness’ establishing ‘good friendship’ with the Toda 
and discovering, 


to their great joy — for they detest the Protestants still more than the 
pagans— that Metz might have lived with them for centuries in the most 
intimate friendship [somewhat unlikely given what we know of his 
character] without making the slightest impression upon them 
"The white man’s language resembles the chattering of the maina or 
the gabbling of monkeys’ [said the Toda to the Jesuits] ‘We listen, and 
we laugh What need have we of your gods while we have our great 
buffaloes?’ 


Well, accurate or not (much of Blavatsky’s Nilgiri work is clearly not), the 
sentiments and buffalo allusions seem to ring true, even though, as it 
happens, Metz was a rather fluent speaker of Badagu (Hockings 1989 354), 
which language the Toda men of that time would certainly have known 
Blavatsky's book appeared first in her native Russian in 1893, and she writes 
(1930 104) that ‘these events took place about ten years ago’, she goes on to 
comment that ‘since then, the missionaries of the two religions have 
abandoned their efforts’ having ‘finally realized that their endeavors would 
mean nothing but a loss of time’ (shades of Fenicio 250 years before) 

As a matter of fact, there was to be only a temporary cessation of 
Christian proselytism Indeed, even before Blavatsky’s book had gone 
through press, another — and this time much more successful — missionary 
onslaught had begun: that of the Church of England Zenana Mission Society 
In the Nilgiris, this mission 1s inseparably linked with the name of Miss 
Catherine F Ling Sometime during the final years of the 19th century, this 
dedicated woman had set up a school for Toda children and, from among its 
pupils, in 1904, she had won her first convert Labouring for forty-three years 
among the Toda, Ling succeeded where others had failed and, to this day, 
there exists a small Christian Toda community, with three of its own 
‘traditional’ (in that they are located on ancestral Toda lands) villages, but 
with members widely scattered and intermarried throughout the district, 
state, country and even world But that is another, if connected, story 
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(Walker 1986: 263-74) Here I am interested only in Miss Ling's personal 
reactions to the Toda Like so many Westerners before and after her, she 
was struck by the people's physical appearance ‘a fine race, taller and fairer 
than the people of the plains’, she writes in her book, Dawn in Toda Land 
(1910: 5), and repeats much the same comment in her Sunrise on the Nilgins 
(1934 4) ‘a fine race, tall and well proportioned and capable of travelling 
long distances on foot’ And of the Toda character, Ling writes (with an 
enthusiasm and empathy markedly different from those of our old friend, Mr 
Metz) that 


They have certainly a great charm, a sort of natural refinement, a sense of 
humour to which one can appeal and which often turns an otherwise 
serious situation into an occasion for laughter — Kind-hearted and loyal 
to their own, they will never give away a frend Generous to a fault and 
hospitable, the Todas would consider it an insult to ask anyone to pay for . 
entertainment. 


Although Miss Ling avoids any explicit comparison, except with regard to the 
colour of skin, I would guess that here she 1s, at least subconsciously, 
contrasting her Toda friends with peoples of similar socio-economic 
background both in the Nilgiris and on the plains below them But Miss 
Ling’s appraisal of Toda character is not entirely positive In Sunnse on the 
Nilgiris (1934), she writes ‘They do not love work, and there is a lack of 
perseverance and continued effort’. and cites an assertion by ‘a candid friend’ 
that the Toda character ıs like Reuben’s blessing ‘Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel.’ These are surely ethnocentric remarks based on a 
‘Protestant ethic which obviously excludes from the rubric ‘work’ the 
admittedly rather leisurely male task of herding buffaloes, well used to 
roaming the Nilgiri grasslands on their own, the hours which women spend 
embroidering shawls and other cloth items (while chatting to one another) 
under a shade tree, and the many more hours that both men and women 
devote to the preparation and performance of ritual. (Come to think of it, I 
might be prepared to argue that the truly ‘original affluent society’ was not 
that of the gatherer-hunters [Sahlins 1972 1-39], but rather of the Toda 
pastoralists! And, unlike Miss Ling, I am delighted for them!) 

Other Westerners of the missionary persuasion came into contact with 
the Toda, particularly during the first half of the present century, but none, to 
my knowledge, has left us with so detailed a record of their work and views 
on this people, as have Johann Metz and Catherine Ling Besides, I suspect 
that these two, of vastly different character though they were, provide us with 
a relatively accurate overview of that profession during the mid-19th to the 
mid-20th centuries. Convinced of the correctness of their cause, they 
determinedly devoted their lives to the conversion of these ‘benighted 
pagans’. But, beyond this central conceit, they varied greatly in the degree of 
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empathy they were able to achieve with the people amongst whom they had 
chosen to spend their lives. It seems unlikely that Metz's departure from the 
Badaga Christians would have caused such dismay as did Catherine Ling's 
from the Toda. This is part of a song composed by her Christian converts 
when she retired to England (Emeneau 1971: 632-33): 


There 1s no relative at all to help us. 
We have become like children on the lap 
We have become like calves ın the calfpen 


Emeneau (1939a° 95), who was with the Toda shortly after Miss Ling's 
retirement, vividly describes the situation: 


The Toda Christians who had turned to her for settlement of all their 
difficulties now found themselves without strong and sympathetic 
guidance, and dissatisfaction with those who succeeded her and quarrels 
among themselves . produced in the community what may only be 
regarded as disintegration 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COMPANY AND RAJ 
(AT WORK AND ON LEAVE) 


The Honourable East India Company acquired the Nilgiris in 1799 as part 
of the lands annexed from the territory of Tipu Sultan, the Muslim ruler of 
Mysore, whom the Company’s troops had defeated that same year at his 
capital city of Seringapatam (Thurston 1913 178, 180) But another couple 
of decades were to pass before the first Englishmen would set eyes upon a 
Toda. These were assistant revenue surveyor William Keys, and his 
apprentice, C. McMahon, in 1812, apparently the first Westerners to reach 
the high plateau since the Italian Jesuit twenty-one decades before Keys 
remarks the ‘uncommonly rude appearance’ of the Nilgiri highlanders, ‘more 
especially the Thothavurs’, apparently because of the soiled condition of their 
clothing and the abundance of their hair (Keys [1812] ın Grigg 1880: xlix), his 
minimal ethnographic observations are certainly no match to those of Fenicio 
a couple of hundred years before him 

The Toda themselves seem long ago to have forgotten Fenicio and even 
Keys and McMahon They talk (and sing) of John Sullvan, Collector of 
Coimbatore and founder of Octacamund, as the first Englishman to meet 
with them. Sullivan first came to these mountains in January of 1819 and 
climbed up again in March of the same year (Francis 1908: 108, Hockings 
1973) An anonymous letter ‘from a subscriber’ dated 23 February 1819 and 
published in the Madras Couner of 30 March of that year was probably 
penned by Sullivan himself The writer paints a reasonably accurate picture 
of Toda habitations and pastoral economy; he also mentions their 
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polyandrous marriage institution More generous than Keys with his remarks 
on Toda appearance, he describes the menfolk as ‘robust and athletic, with a 
marked expression of countenance, Roman noses, and handsome features.’ 
But he is less enthusiastic about the womenfolk, whom he reports as having 
'anything but a prepossessing appearance their features are coarse and their 
mouths unusually wide Their dress consists of a single cloth, which 
completely envelops their persons, and effectually conceals any grace of 
figure they may possess’ He remarks that ‘Both men and women are fair — 
fairer perhaps than the fairest Mohamedans' (Anonymous [1819] in Grigg 
1880 hv). By contrast to the Toda, he reports (ibid ) the Kota as ‘more 
diminutive, their complexions darker, and their features less expressive’. 

During his second visit to the mountains in March 1819, Sullivan was 
accompanied by a French naturalist, M — Leschenault de la Tour, who 
reported not only the polyandrous marriage institutions of the Toda, but also 
their custom of permitting formal sexual relations between members of the 
otherwise endogamous subcastes And Leschenault remarks of the Toda that 
‘the symmetry of this race of people is beautiful, and their countenances are 
fine’ (English translation in Hough 1829 7) 

Following Sullivan and Leschenault, one after another 19th century 
British official, military man, cleric and traveller waxes eloquent over the 
physical appearance and general demeanour of these people And many of 
them like to credit this linguistically Dravidian and sociologically thoroughly 
south Indian community with a foreign origin Let just a few examples 
suffice 

In a letter dated Coimbatore, 3 November 1826, and addressed to the 
Bengal Hurkaru, an English-language newspaper published from Calcutta, the 
Rev John Hough (1829 63-68), a chaplain on the Madras establishment, 
describes the Toda with what seems today quaint (at best) Victorian 
hyperbole 

in appearance, a noble race of men, their visages presenting all the 

features of the Roman countenance very strongly marked, and their tall 

athletic figures corresponding with the lineaments of the face Some of 
them stand upwards of six feet high, and differ, in every respect, from all 
the tribes of Asiatics with which we are at present acquainted I cannot 
but think that they may be found to be the remains of an ancient Roman 
colony 

Their bodies are well proportioned, and their limbs remarkably 
muscular, possessing herculean strength It is beautiful to observe the 
agility with which they bound over the hills, shaking their black locks in 
the wind, and as conscious of liberty as the mountain deer, or any 
true-born Briton, They are remarkably frank in their deportment, and 
their entire freedom from Hindoo servility is very engaging to the 

Englishman, and cannot fail to remind him of the ‘bold peasantry’ of a 
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stil dearer land When before you, they are constantly smiling, and are 
addicted to immoderate laughter If amused with anything they have 
heard or seen, they will retire to a short distance, throw themselves on the 
ground, and laugh till they seem literally convulsed. 

The women, with the exception of the mouth, which 1s wide, possess 
handsome features, and their complexion is fairer than that of the men 
Their teeth are beautiful, which is quite an anomaly in India, and great 
vivacity sparkles in the eye 

I cannot imagine the ancient Roman (if we except the quality and 
cleanliness of their habiliments) to have presented a finer figure than 
those of same of the Thodawurs 


Having devoted one whole letter to the Toda, the following week (10 
November) he wrote another, in which he summarily dealt with all the 
remaining Nilgin peoples! If length alone does not suggest his bias, listen to 
what he had to say of the Badaga ‘They are an mferior race to the 
Thodawurs, being, with a few exceptions, very diminutive the visages of 
some of the elder women are frightful’ (Hough 1829 89-90) And of the 
Kota, 'their dress ıs the same as that of the Thodawurs, but worn less 
gracefully their front and side iocks point in all directions, and give them a 
wild, shaggy appearance’ (Hough 1829 101) The Kurumba and Irula he 
pretty much summarily dismissed as ‘wild inhabitants of the mountain’s side 
(ibid 109) 

Some forty years after Hough, another member of the Madras 
establishment, the medical officer John Shortt (1869 236), accounted for 
current Western attitudes to the Toda 1n the following words 


In physique by far the most prepossessing [of the Nugiri peoples] — it is 
this superiority of personal appearance {and their] bold and 
self-possessed deportment and unique social and domestic institutions, 
that have at all times attracted for them the greatest share of attention 
and interest from Europeans 


Captain Harkness of the Madras Army, in his book with that splendidly 
19th century title Descnptron of a Singular Abonginal Race Inhabiting the 
Summit of the Neilgherry Hills or Blue Mountains of Counbatoor in the 
Southern Peninsula of India, remarks of the Toda appearance (1832 7) 


A large, full, and sparkling eye, Roman nose, fine teeth, and pleasing 
contour, having occasionally the appearance of great gravity, but 
seemingly ever ready to fall into the expression of cheerfulness and good 
humour, are natural marks, prominently distinguishing them from all 
other natives of India 
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The Captain, of a less speculative bent than some of his civilian colleagues, 
ends his still rather informative work, not in the manner so typical of his time 
‘THE END’, but rather — and still in capital letters - ‘WHO CAN THEY 
BE? e 

Government surveyor John Ouchterlony, writing of his 1847 survey of the 
Nilgiris, had no qualms about suggesting an answer to just that question. 
Remarking that ‘In form and countenance the appearance of the Todars is 
striking’, he writes that ‘their bold independent carriage, and finely moulded 
and smewy limbs attest that they can be sprung from no effeminate eastern 
race.’ (Like my Chinese colleagues working on imperial Chinese reports of 
the minority peoples in the southwest of their country, I too cannot but feel 
some embarrassment at the language of my imperialist forbears!) Rather, 
Ouchterlony (1848) avers, 


their aquiline nose, receding forehead, and rounded profile, combined 
with their black bushy beards and eyebrows, give them so decidedly 
Jewish an aspect, that no beholder can fail to be impressed with the idea 
that they must, in some way, however remote, be connected with one of 
the lost and wandering tribes of ancient Israelites 


And if one is to be embarrassed by the language of 19th century imperialism, 
let's make it clear that the men of religion were often no better than their 
secular contemporaries. Listen to the words of the Rev C.F Muzzy (1844), a 
one-time resident of the Nilgiris, published from Madras ın an 1844 number 
of the Christian Instructor and Missionary Record. 


The Todas, or Todavas, are another tribe, differing, not only from their 
immediate neighbours, but from all the tribes in this part of the world... 
Their appearance is very prepossessing Generally they are above the 
common stature, athletic, and well made, and their open and expressive 
countenances and bold and manly bearing form a striking contrast with 
the stupid, pusillanimous, cringing appearance of the natives of the plain. 


Another military man, Captain Harry Congreve, was more restrained with 
his comments on Toda character and appearance — ‘an inoffensive pastoral 
race’, he writes of them in his paper ‘The Antiquities of the Neilgherry Hills, 
including an Inquiry into the Descent of the Thautawars or Todars’ (1847 
7T) — but not so in his enthusiasm for their origins («bid 77-78) 


It is possible that a remnant of one of the Scythian tribes, driven from 
place to place by the hostility of the inhabitants of the country they 
invaded, at length found shelter and tranquilhty in the mountain 
fastnesses of the Neilgherries, a region probably more resembling in 
climate and altitude the steppes of their own country, than any other in 
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India, and in which their posterity may have since continued, or the 
Thautawars of Scythian descent, were the aborigines of the plains prior 
to the Hindoo invasion before which they fled to the mountains 

In the sequel I shall produce strong and numerous proofs to this 
hypothesis of their descent . [and am] confident that I shall be able to 
establish satisfactorily the fact that a relationship subsisted between the 
Thautawars and the Scythians of Europe and Asia 


To be fair, not all 19th century Western commentators were quite as 
ready to jump to Jewish, Roman, or some other, equally improbable, theory 
of Toda origins. Sir Richard Burton writes in his book (1851 339-40) that: 


As the Toda race 1s, in every way, the most remarkable of the Neilgherry 
inhabitants, so it has been its fate to be the most remarked Abundant 
observation has been showered down upon it, from observation sprang 
theories, theories grew into systems The earliest observer remarking the 
Roman noses, fine eyes, and stalwart frames of the savages, drew their 
origin from Italy — not a bad beginning! Another gentleman argued from 
their high Arab features, that they are probably immigrants from the Shat 
el Arab, but it ıs apparent that he used the subject only to inform the 
world of the length and breadth of his wanderings. Captain Congreve 
determined to prove that the Todas are the remnants of the Celto-Sythian 
race ... He has treated the subject with remarkable acuteness, and 
displayed much curious antiquarian lore; by systematically magnifying 
every mote of resemblance, and, by pertinaciously neglecting or despising 
each beam of dissimilitude, together with a httle of the freedom in 
assertion allowed to system-spinners, he has succeeded in erecting a noble 
edifice, which lacks nothing but a foundation 


Such spinners of theories (and their critics) aside, generations of British 
officials who served in the Nilgiris seem, almost to a man, to have had a ‘soft 
spot’ for the Toda ‘It 1s impossible not to like them’, wrote Commissioner 
James Wilkinson Breeks, the first civilian officer m charge of the 
newly-constituted Nilgiri district (not yet a collectorate) in his book 
posthumously published in 1873, ^f only for their independence and 
good-humour’ Breeks, as a matter of fact, was one of the more perceptive 
observers of Toda physique, less prepared than most to proclaim their 
complete physical difference from other Indians ‘The facial peculiarities of 
the Todas are not so great as they at first sight appear’, he wrote ‘When they 
shave and wear turbans, which many now do, they are hardly to be 
distinguished from other natives’ But Breeks goes on to remark that 


Their frank bold manners are, however, entirely peculiar to themselves, 
and very attractive. A Toda laughs without disguise or restraint at 
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anything in an Englishman that strikes him as ludicrous, and generally 
seems to consider himself as an equal or superior 


Breeks, like Catherine Ling who was to arrive in the Nilgiris some years after 
his death, was not impressed with the Toda capacity for work, at least outside 
that relating to their buffaloes; but neither was he inclined to moralize over 
it Instead he relates a charming tale (Breeks 1873: 9) 


Labour of any kind they hardly ever attempt, indeed so entirely 
incomprehensible 1s the notion to them, that when, on one occasion, an 
unlucky mistake about the ownership of some buffaloes committed an old 
Toda to jail, it was found impossible to induce him to work with the other 
convicts, and the authorities, unwilling to resort to harsh measures, were 
compelled to save appearances by making him an overseer 


In summary, the impression one gains from reading their numerous 
reports is that the reactions of the expatriate servants of the Ray to the Toda 
community were primarily coloured by the striking physical appearance and 
open behaviour of these people That these reactions were ethnocentric is 
abundantly clear for, in both these dimensions, the Toda reminded the 
British of their own kind rather than of other Indians, an observation made 
almost ad nauseum in the early Western writings on this community Those 
who were prepared to go beyond personal appearances were also fascinated 
by the apparent uniqueness of Toda social custom, particularly their sexual 
mores and their more-or-less exclusive devotion to their buffalo herds, from 
both economic and ritual perspectives Most, it 1s probably true to say, did 
not delve very deeply into these matters But there were notable exceptions 
Harkness's A Description of a Singular Abonginal Race, Marshall's A 
Phrenologist amongst the Todas, and Breeks's An Account of the Pnmitive 
Tnbes and Monuments of the Nilgins arguably rank among the classics of 19th 
century ethnography More important yet, these books may still be read with 
advantage by students of Toda society (who, needless to say, must exercise 
caution with them, as well as thoroughly digest more recent work) 


DAUGHTERS OF RUSSIA: MYSTIC AND SOCIALIST 


During the three-quarters of a century between 1893 and 1969, two 
daughters of Mother Russia wrote books in large part devoted to the Toda 
Even the titles are rather similar in English translation ‘Puzzling Tribes on 
the "Blue Mountains" (1893) and 'The Secret of the Tribe of the Blue 
Mountains’ (1969) | Moreover, despite the vastly differing ideological 
persuasions of these two Russian women, there are yet some interesting 
parallels between the writings of the 19th century theosophist, Elena 
Petrovana Blavatskaia (or Helene Petrovna Blavatsky, the form she usually 
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used in her English-language publications) and the 20th century teacher of 
Russian, Liudmila Vasilevna Shaposhnikova. Both women, for example, are 
vociferous 1n their distaste for British colonialism, as also in their contempt 
for Christian missionary activity. ‘At all periods of history the British 
"prestige" had to proclaim aloud its presence, otherwise 1t might possibly be 
forgotten’, writes Blavatsky (1930: 23), and continues, (p. 26) ‘Official 
Anglo-India created an abyss between herself and the natives, an abyss so 
profound that milleniums cannot bridge it’ And with particular regard to the 
Toda, she writes (ibid 94-95) 


Profiting by the fact that the ‘masters of the mountains’ had reserved for 
themselves the highest peaks of the Nilugiri [sic ] for the pastures of the 
‘sacred buffalo’, the English usurped nine-tenths of the Blue Mountains 
Although the ‘fathers’of the Company — and after them the government 
bureaucrats — continued, on paper, to bestow upon the Todds [sic ] the 
title of ‘legal proprietors of the ground,’ they as always, acted like ‘lords 
toward barons’ 


“India’s gaining her independence was essentially the salvation of the Todas’, 
Liudmila Shaposhnikova (1969 26) opines 

As for the missionaries, we have already noted something of Blavatsky’s 
views She writes (1930 95), too, that ‘The missionaries, who would not let 
the opportunity slip by, mocked at the natives and their faith in the gods and 
the spirits of the mountains’ Shaposhnikova's attacks against missionary 
enterprise are more virulent still Writing of Dunmere, a Christian school 
and ‘industrial centre’ in Ootacamund, she says (1969 180) 


The school isn't the only place in ‘Dunmere’ where you can meet the 
Todas. The industiral center for the Todas is here It was created by the 
energetic Catherine Ling in her day The Toda women come to the 
Centre and get work — pieces of cloth with a design marked out on them 
These are future tablecloths and napkins For a gracefully embroidered 
tablecloth, the missionaries pay the women 5 rupees, and they sell it right 
here at the Centre for 25 rupees For a napkin the makers get 2 1/2 
rupees, and the mission — 10 rupees In this way the missionaries rob 
about fifty Toda women every week, forgetting about the ‘depravity’ and 
sins of the tribe Money has no religion 

The robbery for the embroidery, of course, 1s the most innocent The 
mission took tens and hundreds of acres of land away from the Todas 
When you see the villa ‘Dunmere’, don’t believe its peaceful and decorous 
atmosphere Its inhabitants are stealing not only the souls of the Todas, 
but also the very last thing that the tribe has 


Of missionaries Metz and Ling Shaposhnikova (1969 182) writes (p 182) 
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Metz’s stories about Christ were soon effaced from the memory of the 
people in the tribe 

But a little while later a more sinister representative of the Christian 
army reminded the Todas of the alien God — the English Miss Catherine 
Ling .Hers was a strong character, "larded with’ hysterical religiosity and 
fanaticism These were just the kind of ‘soldiers’ that the church of the 
British Empire needed Catherine Ling was worth ten Father Metzes. 
And she had even greater support — the cólomal authorities and police. 


But, however much they may agree on the evils of British imperialism and 
the Christian missionary enterprise, one would not expect Blavatsky, the 
theosophist, and Shaposhnikova, the socialist (and, from her Morgan-like 
explanation of the Toda matriclans as indicators of a former matriarchy 
[1969- 126], I would guess theoretical Marxist as well) to react to the Toda 1n 
identical light. And, of course, they don't 

The views of Blavatsky, who 1s rather charmingly described by a Danish 
reviewer of my own book on the Toda as 'that dubious high priestess of 
Victorian mysticism' (Pedersen 1988 144), probably represent the ultimate 
19th century flight of fancy, so far as Western writings on the Toda are 
concerned Little concerned, indeed even contemptuous, about her 
contemporaries more mundane search for Toda origins, she claims for the 
community supernatural powers ‘of which our savants have no conception’ 
(Blavatsky 1930 118, she puts these words into the mouth of her Nilgir1 host, 
General Henry Rhodes Morgan, the planter and retired military man, whose 
wife seems also to have been of theosophical bent) Blavatsky (1930. 185-86) 
writes that 


All these peculiar [Toda] ceremonies, these rites belonging in a 
philosophy obviously secret, lead people versed in ancient Chaldean, 
Egyptian, and even medieval magic, to think that the Todds [Toda] are 
cognizant, even if not of the whole system, at least of a part of the veiled 
sciences, or occultism. According to us — and it 1s our unshakable 
conviction — the Todds are the disciples — half unconscious, perhaps, of 
the antique science of white magic, while the Moulou-Kouroumbas [Mallu 
Kurumba] remain the odious offspring of black magic and sorcery. 


Shaposhnikova, as befits a modern Soviet humanist, is more temperate in her 
reactions, but by no means bereft of flights of fancy — if only of a social 
evolutionary bent. And (if the English translation I have at hand 1s any 
indication) she writes much better than Blavatsky 


The Todas and I were people from different worlds Thousands of years 
lay between us, and this barrier had to be overcome. The Todas hve 
according to a tribal system, and I had come from a country in which a 
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socialist system had been formed. We understood everything in different 
ways. But the time came when the ordinary human mutual 
understanding, which is peculiar to all people, even very different ones, 
came to us.... 

For some strange, and, at present, not easily explained reason, life has 
thrown this fragment of an ancient people into the modern world. .. And 
so, in order to get into the past, one' doesn't have to invent a time 
machine. Modern means of transportation, specifically, the ‘Nilgiri 
Express’, are entirely suitable for this purpose. History has made a 
generous gift to men of the atomic age. It has preserved, almost inviolate, 
the customs, traditions, and social organization of a tribe which can clam 
more than a thousand years of existence. And, this, by the way, in the 
center of a region in which capitalist cities have been built, in which the 
poles of high-voltage transmitters march along the mountains, in which 
electric stations and dams are erected But the Todas stubbornly refuse 
to yield to the influence of civilization and continue to hve as their 
forefathers lived ın far-off times. And already a second century of 
scholars is struggling with the riddle of the Todas. 


In the style of Edward Burnett Tylor and Lewis Henry Morgan, but, oh, so 
much better written. Would that Rivers had peppered his prose, just a little 
in the style of this daughter of Soviet Russia! 


WESTERN TRAVELLERS FROM MANY LANDS 


Already we have listened to words on the Toda from the pens of an 
Italian, a German, many Britons, and two Russians When we turn, anon, to 
the anthropological community, we will hear from two more Britons, two 
Americans and a Greek. But none of these can be described as a ‘globe 
trotter’ pure and simple. All, in one way or another, have been committed, 
for greater or shorter periods of time, to India There is yet another genre of 
writing which comes from those Westerners who have visited the Toda, more 
or less briefly, during their Indian peregrinations I do not intend to examine 
it in much detail. One or two samples must suffice. 

Marguerite Milward was a sculptor by profession and one particularly 
interested in portraying heads of different racial types For eight months 
during 1935 to 1936 she roamed the Indian subcontinent, mostly in the 
so-called ‘tribal belts’, in search of subjects for her artistic endeavours. Late 
in 1936 she exhibited the results of her Indian travels at India House, 
London. She also wrote a book, Artist in Unknown India (1948), about her 
Indian adventures. Not surprisingly, Milward came to the Nilgiris and, of 
course, she sculpted a Toda man and woman (Milward 1948. plate facing p 
50) Her comments on her search for Toda subjects are interesting She 
writes (ibid * 102): 
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The difficulty of choosing the best type of Toda was very great The faces 
of the men are most striking, they had long well-shaped noses, 
moustaches, and long beards, thin faces covered with hair, while their 
silky curls in a ring showed the shape of their heads and gave a classic 
effect to their features .. [They had a] fine carriage and proud bearing I 
met them daily swinging along the roads of the Downs, heads bare, hair 
windblown, each one draped in a heavy mantle and carrying a shepherd's 
crook. I used to stop in wonder to gaze at such an unusual and 
distinguished-looking people. 


Early in 1951 there arrived in the Nilgiris a group of young men calling 
themselves ‘Expedition Tortoise’, which included four French architects from 
the School of Fine Arts in Paris and a mechanical engineer, the latter 
described as a ‘British subject’ Since a full-length travel book, Expedition 
Tortoise (Rambach et al 1957) and a superb photographic book, Primitive 
India (de Golish et al 1954), were the outcome of this expedition, I shall, for 
the purposes of this paper, let these men stand for the by-now thousands of 
young Westerners who, since the great post-Second World War boom in 
world travel, have visited the Nilgiris and seen for themselves something of 
the Toda community In their travel book, Rambach et al (p 243) they 
deScribe five Toda guests at a Badaga fire-walking festival ‘t was impossible 
to ignore their presence for an instant. Their stature marked them out in the 
crowd’, they say, and continue (ibid 247) 


Their proportions and athletic build seemed to suggest some link with the 
type depicted 1n Greek statues. Sometimes we had the strange feeling of 
being confronted with so many Aristophanes or Pericles The natural 
dignity, the innate majesty of these sages living far from the world was 
remarkable 


The Frenchmen, by no means the first, nor last, of the men from the West 
(or, for that matter, East — another story), were quickly carried from reality 
by their Nilgiri experience They declare the Toda ‘a disconcerting example 
of a people living in the twentieth century in exactly the same way as people 
lived about 5000 BC, they are a mystery and an enigma’ (Rambach et al 
248). And our new ‘experts’, after admitting (:bid 246) to a knowledge of 
but one word of the Toda language — mund — (actually not Toda, but an 
anglicization of the Badagu mandu, the Toda word is mod!) proceed to 
pronounce the Toda language as having ‘nothing in common with the other 
languages spoken ın India’ and so to give ‘no real indications as to their 
origins’ (ibid. 250)! 

The modern travellers are impressed, as were almost all others, by the 
striking physical appearance of the Toda And some of them, it seems, can 
be as free with their unfounded speculations as any 19th century visitor! 
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PROFESSIONAL ANTHROPOLOGISTS AND THE TODA 


Professional anthropologists have added their share to the wealth of 
published data on the Toda Indeed, it ıs often thought that the community 
has been swamped by anthropologists But I scarcely need to remind this 
readership that, in reality, the anthropological profession 1s a very small one 
As far as the Toda are concerned, their first meeting with a professional 
anthropologist (or professional anthropologist-to-be, according to one's point 
of view) came 1n 1901. This, of course, was the year when William Halse 
Rivers Rivers (1864-1922) came to the Nilgiris. Since his time, only four 
other trained anthropologists and/or linguists from the West have spent 
substantial time with the community Murray Emeneau (b 1904), a linguist 
but, as student of Sapir, naturally very concerned with cultural materials as 
well, was with the Toda in the mid-1930s, Prince Peter of Greece and 
Denmark (1908-80) ın 1939 and again in 1949, myself (b 1940) in 1962-63, 
with continuing short visits through the ’70s and '80s, and David Mandelbaum 
(1911-87) in the late 1960s and into the 1970s (David Mandelbaum’s Nilgiri 
work — focusing particularly on the Kota — of course goes back much earlier, 
to the late 1930s ) 

It 1s not my purpose here to review the contents of the professional 
anthropological and anthropological-linguistic record on the Toda generated 
by these persons My interest focuses rather on the professionals’ reasons for 
studying the Toda and, if I have been able to discover them, their reactions to 
this community 

In the history of anthropology, WHR  Rivers's name is as indissolubly 
linked to the Toda as ıs Boass to the Kwakiutl, Malinowskr's to the 
Trobriand Islanders, Evans-Pritchard’s to the Nuer and Firth’s to the 
Tikopia, and this even though Rivers spent more time 1n Melanesia than in 
south India, and even though, after his major publications on them in 1905 
(hus seventy-five-page paper ‘Observations on the Senses of the Todas’ for 
the British Journal of Psychology) and 1906 (his famous 755-page monograph, 
The Todas), he scarcely mentioned these people again There is a mention of 
them, for comparative purposes, in his 1907 article, ‘The Marriage of Cousins 
in India’, and an entry, ‘The Todas’ (1922) for Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics and that’s about it, hardly matching, for example, 
Evans-Pritchard’s writings on the Nuer! 

Curiously, also, unliké all the other above-named mentors of our 
discipline, we cannot be quite certain why Rivers chose to study the people 
with whom his name is most frequently associated in anthropological circles 
Certainly, he had no prior personal experience of the Toda or, for that 
matter, of India Obviously, while still in Cambridge, he had read a good 
deal about them, for he comments in his ‘Introduction’ to The Todas 
(1906 1-2) on the ‘very large literature [that] has accumulated about the 
Todas and their customs’, noting also, however, that 
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A review of the literature showed me that there were certain subjects 
about which our information was of the scantiest. This was especially the 
case in matters connected with the social organisation. Little was known 
of the system of kinship, and ıt was not known whether there was any 
definite system of exogamy The Todas furnish one of the best examples 
of the custom of polyandry, but scarcely anything was known about the 
various social regulations which must be associated with such a practice. 


Dr. Richard Rooksby (1971: 112-13) has suggested some of the reasons 
which might have influenced Rivers's choice of the Toda Rivers had been a 
member of the 1899-1900 ‘Cambridge University Expedition to the Torres 
Straits’ During his work in the demographically small and territorially 
demarcated island societies, Rivers discovered the great value, both for his 
psychological and sociological studies, of collecting from his informants 
detailed genealogical data (Rivers 1910) This ‘genealogical method of 
anthropolgical inquiry’, as he himself termed it, Rivers was to utilize again, 
and with extraordinary success, among the Toda, also a demographically 
small and territorially-discrete society, whose Nilgir: homelands had some of 
the isolating natural characteristics of an island and whose ‘moieties’ and 
polyandry were particularly interesting to ‘historical evolutionists’, among 
whom Rivers then counted himself. But I doubt whether we may positively 
assert, with Rooksby (1971 112), that ‘It was with the specific purpose of 
testing his "Method" that 1n 1901 Rivers set out for South India to conduct a 
second field study, this tıme among the Toda’ 

It 1s quite evident that when Rivers arrived in the Madras Presidency 
during the 1901-02 cool season, he had no intention of devoting his entire 
research effort to the Toda Accompanied by Edgar Thurston, 
superintendent of the Madras Government Museum, enthusiastic collector of 
ethnographic data and editor-to-be of the seven-volume Castes and Tnbes of 
Southern India (1909) series, Rivers headed for the Nilgiris, yes, but not at 
first for the Toda Instead the two men focused their attention on two of the 
forest-dwelling peoples of the lower slopes the Ural and Sholiga, dividing 
their labours so that Rivers involved himself with ‘psycho-physical work’ 
(which he published in the Bulletin of the Madras Goverment Museum 
[Rivers 1903]), while Thurston studied the ‘customs and physical 
characteristics of the people’ (Thurston 1903) Only subsequently did Rivers 
proceed (without Thurston’s company) to the upper Nilgiri, where he focused 
exclusively on the Toda Whether his personal delight in the community had 
anything to do with his decision to concentrate all his attention on the Toda 
cannot be inferred from Rivers's own writings Confirmed scientist that he 
was (a practising physician and psychologist), all he himself has to say (1906 
2) is. 


I had not worked long among the Todas before I discovered the existence 
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of many customs and ceremonies previously undescribed, and I was able 
to obtain much more detailed accounts of others which had already been 
repeatedly recorded. I found that there was so much to be done that I 
gave up an intention of working with several different tribes, and devoted 
the whole of my time to the Todas 


That he was 1mpressed with the Toda is reasonably clear. True, his book 
provides little of personal anecdote But he does conclude his introductory 
section of Chapter Two, ‘The Toda People’, with the following remarks 
(1906: 23): 


The characteristic note ın the demeanour of the people is given by their 
absolute belief in their own superiority over the surrounding races. They 
are grave and dignified, and yet thoroughly cheerful and well-disposed 
towards all In their intercourse with Europeans, they now recognize the 
superior race so far as wealth and the command of physical and mental 
resources are concerned, but yet they are not ın the slightest degree 
servile, and about many matters still believe that their ways are superior 
to ours, and, ın spite of their natural politeness, could sometimes not 
refram from showing their contempt for conduct which we are 
accustomed to look upon as an indication of a high level of morality 


Although most people (and I include myself amongst them) will probably 
agree with David Mandelbaum (1980: 295) that Rivers's Toda monograph 
‘gives no quarter to skimmers’ — may even concur with Yeatts concerning its 
‘wearisome detail’ and ‘not very inviting pages’ — nonetheless several 
commentators have noted the ‘humanistic component in the monograph’, to 
borrow Mandelbaum’s (1980: 284) words again. Ruvers’s modern-day 
biographer, Canadian anthropologist Richard Slobodin, an Inuit specialist for 
whom the Toda and the Nilgiris are presumably very remote, can nonetheless 
write (1978.104-5): 


Although Rivers 1s by no means an exemplar [sic ] of the ‘waving palm 
trees’ genre of ethnographic writing, the Todas, as people, do come alive 
For one thing, all the adults and some of the children are named .... The 
reader ... comes in time to learn a good deal about many of the Toda 
personalities whose doings are chronicled. When I took up The Todas in 
recent years, ıt had been at least a quarter of a century since I had looked 
at the book. Yet I had no trouble recognizing by name such men as 
Kurolv of Kuudr and Karnoz of Melgarsh, and that much-married lady, 
Puvizveli of Kusharf ... It 1s extraordinary how much of the rich and 
strongly reinforced detail one remembers or recognizes. 


Rivers must have been a man who really admired the Toda And it 1s for this 
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reason that I shall once again, as I have done before (Walker 1986. 4-5), take 
to task the American anthropologist David Banks (1976) for his ungracious 
and unfounded remarks about Rivers's ‘fieldwork methods ... produc{ing] the 
maximal status differential, he being the superordinate and his Toda 
informants wards of the Crown. ıt appears that establishing distance 
between himself and those he studied was part of Rivers's research strategy.’ 
*Fiddlesticks', as Margaret Mead was wont to say! 

Murray Emeneau ıs another scholar who went to the Nilgiris to study 
much more than the Toda — and in this he succeeded mightily. But who will 
say that the Toda (to whom he dedicated his monumental Toda Songs [1971]) 
were not his favourite Nilgiri people? And among the epigrams he chooses 
for his dedication page are two from the Rig Veda 'Shining beauty is 
imprinted upon their speech’ (RV 10 71 2d) and ‘One sits making to blossom 
a multitude of verses’ (RV 1071.11a) Like Rivers before him, Murray 
Emeneau tolerates little padding in hts scholarly writings, packed with a 
wealth of linguistic and ethnographic detail which will doubtless engage 
scholars of the Toda for generations to come Leaving aside, then, his three 
marvelously valuable books Toda Songs (1971), Ritual Structure and 
Language Structure of the Todas (1974) and Toda Grammar and Texts (1984), 
not to mention the more than a dozen hugely valuable ethnographic papers 
(cf Emeneau 1967), I turn instead to a popular piece he wrote more than 
half a century ago for clues to Emeneau's personal feelings about the Toda 
In an article for the New York-based journal Asta, entitled ‘The Singing 
Tribe of Todas' and published in 1939, Emeneau describes his Toda friends 
as ‘most attractive 1n appearance, sturdy in physique and aristocratically 
upstanding in bearing’ And he concludes his short but fascinating account of 
Toda religion, social structure and oral poetry by saying (Emeneau 1939b, 
332y 


The Todas are indeed an attractive people The student of languages 
whose lot it was to work among them intermittently for three years and to 
make friends among them can count himself a lucky man. 


Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark, who studied both psychology and 
anthropology (the latter under Malinowski at the London School of 
Economics), was drawn into Toda research as part of a study of polyandry in 
South Asia, which took hini also to the Indo-Tibetan border and to Kerala 
and Sri Lanka (Peter 1955, 1963) His first visit to the Nilgiris, in July and 
August 1939, involved a more-or-less general ethnographic survey of the 
Toda But on his return ten years later, from May through August 1949, his 
focus was a single polyandrous family at Melga s (Peter 1949, 1953a, 1963 
275-300), that so well-known Toda hamlet above the Ootacamund botanical 
gardens! Prince Peter is not, in print at least, particularly forthcoming about 
his personal reactions to the Toda He has the standard comments on Toda 
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physical appearance (1953b 59) ‘The men are tall and handsome. They 
have grave, patriarcha! faces, and wear their hair and beards long The 
women are good-looking, slim and well-built, with always a gay smile on their 
faces’ Prince Peter's personal commitment to these people is clear from his 
reports concerning their welfare, especially their land problems and, above 
all, their declining population in the decades from 1930 to 1950 (Peter 1949; 
1953b, there was also a 1939 report to the then British governor of the 
Madras Presidency, Lord Erskine, but I have never been able to see a copy) 
He appealed to Prime Minister Nehru ‘to do what he could to help keep the 
Todas from total extinction’ (1953b 68) and in August 1949 wrote a report to 
the Governor of Madras State (as Tamil Nadu was then called) outlining his 
suggestions regarding government recognition of Toda land rights (1949 
7-8), the provision of medical assistance to the community (ibid 8), the 
development of a dairy industry (ibid 9) and the implementation of 
educational services (ibid. 12) The Prince prefaced his report by saying that 
he was submitting it ‘In my eagerness to assist people who in every way have 
contributed enormously to my anthropological store of knowledge’ (ibid 1) 
and concluded (tbid 12) as follows. 


The Toda community is a very small one — especially in relation to the 
enormous population of India 

It ıs however an extraordinarily original one, renowned throughout the 
world for its curious customs, its way of life and for the mystery of its 
origins (possibly Babylonian) In anthropological circles at least, the 
Todas are probably the best known people in the world, and many of their 
institutions have given birth to classical terms in ethnological literature 

India 1s privileged in having these people inhabiting her soil Now she 
is free, the eyes of the world are upon her, watching what she ts going to 
do with her newly-found independence And one of the things which are 
going to attract critical. world-attention 1s the way she will care for her 
minorities 

The fate of the Todas, so well known outside the boundaries of India, 
is thus sure to be followed with concern by very many, and it 1s therefore 
important that India show herself worthy of the trust, and even improve 
on what was done for these people by the previous administration. 


And so to David Mandelbaum, whose recent death has left his profession 
in general and in particular our small fraternity of Nilgiri specialists with so 
deep a sense of loss We all know that his major Nilgiri researches were 
conducted among the Kota Most of us know that it was in order to set those 
Kota within their wider Indian context that David began his major study of 
Indian society, which was to culminate in his monumental two-volume work 
Society in India (1970), a precious compilation and analysis of sociological 
work on India up until 1970 and an invaluable teaching aid Many of us who 
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have worked in the Nilgiris were intrigued by David Mandelbaum’s return to 
the field 1n the late 1960s, not to take up agam his Kota research, but to begin 
anew on the Toda (1980) (Needless to say he already possessed a huge 
working knowledge of the literature on the Toda and had had some prior 
contacts with the people themselves) I never learned why David turned to 
the Toda What I do know is that he did so with great enthusiasm, and he 
expressed to me often his admiration for them His untimely death has, thus 
far at least, prevented most of us from reading the results of his Toda work 

In conclusion some autobiographical notes. Why did I study the Toda? 
Why do I keep going back to the Nilgiris? I first heard of the Toda, not as an 
anthropologist, but while I was a student of Indology at Osmania University 
in Hyderabad A friend and fellow student, A Gopala Krishna, had written 
his master's thesis on social change among the Toda (Gopala Krishna 1960) 
He showed me his work and his photographs and he promised to take me to 
the Nilgiris and introduce me to his Toda friends, especially to Narican, to 
Mutnars, Paksin and Sodamalli, to Pellican and Muthicane, all of them soon 
to become dear friends We went for a week in 1961 It was a marvellous 
experience and I carried back with me to Hyderabad most of the stereotypes 
(I like to think the better ones) of my countrymen of bygone years The 
proud, elegant and friendly people, the fascinating domestic and religious 
architecture, the magnificent herds of long-horned hill buffaloes, Narican’s 
obvious delight 1n showing off his buffaloes, his ability (to me nothing short 
of amazing) to call one of them out from a herd of thirty or more grazing 
animals (her name was Kemosh and I remember the occasion as vividly as if 
it were yesterday), the extraordinary prettiness of the Wenlock downs (those 
were the days before the massive reafforestation and extensive potato 
cultivation which sometimes bring old-timers close to tears) It was a 
romantic view, but I am not ashamed of it, it brought me back to the Toda in 
the following year and kept me in the hills from October 1962 to September 
1963 The Toda, in turn, are the people who brought me to anthropology and 
a career I would exchange for no other And how close indeed was I to my 
predecessors when, more than quarter of a century ago, I concluded the 
second chapter, ‘The Toda People’, of my master’s thesis for Oxford 
University with the following words (Walker 1965 44) 


In concluding these opening remarks on the Todas [let me] mention 

the imposing dignity of these people The Todas are indeed proud of 
their traditional ways and by no means prepared to adopt a servile 
attitude to outsiders I have had some, although limited, experience of 
another small-scale south Indian society, the Chenchus of Adilabad in 
Andhra Pradesh. The differing attitudes adopted by Todas and Chenchus 
to my presence among them was too striking to ignore Among the 
Todas I was accepted as an equal and by the older members of the 
community as simply a young student interested in their ways A number 
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of Toda children accorded me the kinship term ona., elder brother The 
few Chenchus whom I met appeared to adopt the attitude that they were 
so inferior that their customs could scarcely be of interest to a European 
‘sahib’ I vividly remember and even recorded in writing, my impressions 
of the dignity of the Todas during my very first days among them 


I do not now particularly care for the prose, but I have no embarrassment for 
the sentiments expressed 

Scholars from the West, through prior reading of the Nilgiri and 
comparative anthropological literature, may have an academic edge over 
others who come to these mountains In the 20th century, and more 
especially in the era of independent India, they are hopefully less prone to 
the gross ethnocentrism of their 19th century forbears But it seems that they 
are just as susceptible to Toda charm and Toda good looks as any of their 
fellow countrymen in this century or before Would not all the ars (or 
certainly the great majority) add their voices to those of the o+ when they 
sing 


We fixed our eyes on beautiful buffaloes 
We laid our hands on beautiful places. 
(Emeneau 1971 508) 
The stone temple, how beautiful ıs the temple! 
The buffaloes of Ki' wir clan, how beautiful are the buffaloes! 








(Emeneau 1971 77) 
GLOSSARY OF TODA WORDS 
Item Per Rivers Meaning 
(1906) 

amunor amnódr the land of the dead 
ars European 
Kiwir Kuudr name of a patriclan, also of the chief 

hamlet of that patriclan 
Melga s Melgars name of a patriclan, also of the chief 

hamlet of that patriclan 
Mod mad Toda hamlet (also can mean ‘patniclan’, 


‘dairy complex set apart from a hamlet,’ 
‘funeral place’ and, by extension, any 
special place which is at some time the 
scene of Toda customary activity 


oT ol "The people', 1e the Toda 
ona anna elder brother, in address 
pot palol highest ranking grade of dairyman-priest 
t tî highest grade of Toda dairy 
NOTE 


1 This paper was first presented at a colloquium on the Nilgiri hills organized by Professor 
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Paul Hockings (University of Illinois at Chicago) under the aegis of the 1991 annual South 
Asia Conference at Madison, Wisconsin The present revision purposely retains something 
of the informal flavour of the onginal presentation My thanks to Paul Hockings for 
stimulating me to write this paper, at a time when my thoughts were rather more focused 
on the south-western Yunnan province in China, also to my wife, Pauline, for her usual, 
and timely, editorial skills 

I dedicate this paper to the memory of Naricane Toda of the Melga s people, whose 
journey to amuno p began on 21 May 1991 They say ‘My friend has let go my heart’ 
They say ‘My friend has butted my eyes’ ‘We have come to have our dwelling in two 
different places’ ‘We have come to have our buffaloes in two places’ (from Emeneau 1971 
39) 
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CHANGING LAND TENURE SYSTEM IN CHINA: 
COMMON PROBLEM, UNCOMMON SOLUTION! 


Laurel Bossen 


China has gone through three land reforms in the past forty years In the 
early 1950s, there was a redistribution of land to peasants In the mid-1950s, 
collectivization began, reaching its most extreme form during the Great Leap 
Forward, but continuing until the death of Mao The third reform began in 
1978, when China instituted the household responsibility system Since then, 
China has been poised between its former fully collective system of property 
management and a full system of private property 

Some of the decisions ahead are Should the current system of 
purportedly equal land distribution be maintained as a means of providing 
equity and social insurance for the rural population? Should family-operated 
small farms be encouraged, or should larger landholdings (collective or 
private) be promoted in the interests of more efficient use of labour and 
investment in modern technology? Should individuals, explicitly including 
women, be permitted to inherit, own, buy, sell, lease and manage land in 
their own names, or should the collectives continue to own the land? Should 
there be a return to collective farming using their members’ labour, or should 
collectives be able to operate with outside hired labour? 

My objective is to examine China's options in formulating land policy 
Much of the debate that is going on inside and outside of China concerns the 
effects of different types of landholding for China’s diverse goals. Such goals 
include equity and social welfare, increased productivity and standards of 
living, control of population growth, and preservation of the environment and 
land quality These are problems that China's rural populations share with 
most of the developing world 

Land tenure systems are also land management systems There are in 
fact only a limited number of systems to choose from, and only a limited 
number of ways in which peasants will be able to organize themselves These 
include systems of land tenure based on greater or lesser degrees of public 
and private rights Systems based on public ownership include collective or 
cooperative structures which consolidate land and place it under the control 
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of managers Recently Attwood (n d) has described two general types of 
cooperative organizations state sponsored bureaucratic organizations which 
are authoritarian and tend to be inefficiently managed, and voluntary 
competitive organizations which are more democratically controlled, 
accountable to members, and more efficient. These models are relevant for 
looking at the Chinese situation of collective land ownership. Yet, m 
addition, China has long had another alternative to private land ownership, 
clan or lineage organization in which kinship forms the basis for land 
ownership, and management In the lineage system, a degree of local 
accountability to kin is combined with hierarchic, closed membership criteria, 
and efficiency is dependent on lineage rules or rulers. Systems based on 
private rights represent systems of land management in which owners are 
accountable to themselves (and their families) and, when combined with a 
market system of transfers, give owners the option of buying or selling land 
according to their capacity 

While abstract questions about possible changes 1n land tenure systems 
have a certain intellectual tidiness, 1t 1s important to be aware of the cultural 
matrix of the Chinese peasants As the experience of forty years of 
revolution has shown, the same cultural elements can be reshuffled but they 
remain part of the cultural repertoire There is no clean slate Whether 
households are allocated land or expropriated to form collectives, they tend 
to replicate themselves according to fairly stable principles of patrilineal 
family and residential organization 


LAND REFORM 


How much Redistribution? í 

In assessing the effects of the land reform in the Yangzi delta ın the early 
1950s, Philip Huang argues that although there were absentee landlords who 
collected rent, there were no managerial landlords to expropriate ‘The 
equalization of landholdings had comparatively little effect? (Huang 1990 
169) In contrast, north Chinese villages had more landlord-occupied land 
that could be redistributed from village landlords to poor and landless 
peasant families? Yet in the case he cites, this amounted to a distribution of 
only 15 per cent of the village land In the south, Potter and Potter state that 
‘the average amount of land distributed to each person in Zengbu was about 
1 mu’, in parcels of different quality’, and ‘80 per cent of the families received 
at least some property’ (1990 53-54) Since landlords accounted for only 5 
per cent of the population and ancestral trusts accounted for up to 70 per 
cent of the land, the land reform essentially dissolved the lineage trusts and 
village temples in which many of the peasants would have had unequal shares 
as lineage members 
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Consolidation of Inter-village Landholdings: 
Continuity of Lineage Interests 

Before the Revolution, peasants often rented or held lands that were 
interspersed with other villages (Fei 1983, 1945 Fei and Chih-I Potter and 
Potter 1990 66) When land was redistributed in 1951, Huang pointed out 
that some of the poor peasants received land in other villages Then, with 
collectivization, the leaders exchanged fields of comparable value between 
villages in order to consolidate collective units for more efficient 
administration (Potter and Potter 1990 66). 

In some areas such as Zengbu in Guangdong (Potter and Potter 1990. 66, 
132), there were deliberate efforts to avoid reproducing old lineage segments 
in the form of production teams But the peasants’ association gave ‘land 
distribution groups’ the task of representing ‘different sections’ of the village 
for redistribution. It appears that village groups might have been organized 
on the basis of where villagers actually farmed (as owners or renters) their 
interspersed land This would mean that neighbourhood and local property 
claims prevailed over sublineage ties in organizing teams However, 1t does 
not mean that lineages ceased to be important, for most villages in the region 
were in fact dominated by a single lineage Potter and Potter show that out 
of fourteen brigades belonging to Chashan commune in 1979, 80 per cent 
were based on a lineage which held one or more villages (1990 131) They 
point out that. 


the fact that the traditional village became the social umt of the 
higher-level cooperative [later to become the brigade]. meant that ‘the 
new wine of social reform was being poured into the old bottles of the 
traditional lineage village structure'(ibid 64) 


They see 


a structural continuity between lineage and collective at the brigade level: 
both were patrilocal residential communities made up of men descended 
patrilineally from a common ancestor, and both rested upon a material 
base of corporately owned landed property, in which each member had a 
share (ibid 131) 


In effect, neither ties to the land nor kinship ties were greatly disrupted by 
the reforms The most drastic change was in labour organization and land 
management when the collective replaced the family as the unit of labour 
allocation and subsistence distribution 

Under the general rules of Chinese collectives, members had to work for 
their collective and lost their power of choice over how to allocate their 
labour and how to use land. As non-voluntary organizations no longer 
competing with independent market forces, the Chinese collectives were at 
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the extreme bureaucratic end of the models of cooperatives proposed by 
Attwood (1992) and Baviskar (nd) Lands were consolidated into large 
unis that could have been farmed more efficiently with machinery: 
Generally, however, consolidation did not foster efficiency or mechanization, 
for each collective was expected to provide work for all its members 
Collective members were not allowed independently to seek work or create 
enterprises outside the cellular bureaucratic structure of the collectives Yet 
each family member was guaranteed a share of collective income and 
employment As a result, economic growth was slow, but population growth 
was not 


DECOLLECTIVIZATION AND THE HOUSEHOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY SYSTEM 


Since the reforms began in the early 1980s, China has been experimenting 
with varying degrees of privatization and government control over farming 
In most regions of the country, production teams have divided up their lands 
and returned them to peasant households to manage according to the 
household responsibility system In this system, individual families are able 
to contract land on which they agree to grow and sell certain quantities of 
particular crops to the government The remainder of their output 1s theirs 
to determine and sell according to market rather than state controlled prices 
This is a distribution of use-rights, not ownership rights Households are not 
permitted to sell or buy the land that has been allocated 


PATTERNS OF LANDHOLDING UNDER 
THE RESPONSIBILITY SYSTEM 


Land administration, redivision, and inheritance rights are still essentially 
vested 1n production teams whose membership and even landholdings scem 
to have considerable continuity with the system of lineage trusts Like 
lineages, these teams tend to be differently endowed Even within a single 
village, teams seem to have significantly different amounts of land to 
distribute to their members These inequalities in land distribution by team 
are a vestige of the collective system and of traditional disparities in village 
resources, they are not the product of the household responsibility system In 
the following discussion, I draw in part on data from my own fieldwork in 
villages in Henan and Yunnan * 


Team Inequality 

Within one Henan village of 520 households, there are eight teams with 
about sixty-five households each The average landholding for the village as a 
whole is 16 mu per person, but each team allocates its own land, so that the 
range for the eight teams 1s from 13 to 2 mu per person 
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In Table 1, the data suggest that teams of the dominant lineage A (36 per 
cent of the total village household surnames) have more land per person 
Team 6, of the Party Secretary, has the least land per person. In Teams 1, 3, 
4, 5, and 8, the numerically and historically dominant lineage in the village is 
the most frequent surname, ranging from 45 to 77 per cent of the housebolds 
in those teams. These five dominant lineage teams are respectively ranked 1, 
2, 3, 5 and 2 by order of per capita landholding 


Table 1: Henan: Yancun Village 








Team mu Avg mu/Person Main Lineage Second 

(96) Lineage (46) 
1 620 20 A = 46 B = 30 
2 630 17 B= 43 A = 32 
3 615 19 A = 45 C - 17 
4 435 18 A = 56 B= 8 
5 380 1.5 A = 70 B= 8 
6 568 13 D = 48 E = 27 
7 442 15 F = 62 G=17 
8 465 19 A-TI H - 14 





Source Village officials 


The gap between land-poor and land not-so-poor teams in Lucun village 
in Yunnan ts similar Out of fifteen teams there is a range of 72 mu per 
capita at one end, and 132 mu per capita at the other? (see Table 2) One 
difference between Lucun and Yancun is that Lucun's teams are not 
characterized by one or two predominant lineages which account for more 
than 40 per cent of each team Teams have more mixed surnames, with a 
single surname rarely reaching more than a quarter of the team's population 
Similar findings concerning land inequality by team are reported in Potter 
and Potter's study of Zengbu in Guangdong which shows team differences in 
land per capita, with the range of variation as high as 100 per cent within the 
same brigade (1990 107, 175). These intra-local comparisons of land 
quantity, of course, do not even begin to address the issue of inter-local 
comparisons of landholdings by villages across China. 


Fragmentation 

In the responsibility system, one "layer' of land ownership rests with the 
team-brigade units which distribute land, but actual farm management rests 
with the tenant cultivator Because of the way land quality varies, some 
village teams divide land of different qualities into strips so that every 
household gets some of each type (see also Zhu Ling 1991- 44, 122) Thus, 
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households in my Henan samples tend to have five or more separate plots of 
land This is roughly the same degree of fragmentation that characterized 
Henan in the 1930s ê Detailed land distribution records from a team where I 
worked 1n Lucun, Yunnan province, revealed a high degree of fragmentation 
with an average of 9.5 separate pieces of land per household, the average size 
per piece being only 1/2 mu. As many as sixteen households (out of 
fifty-seven) have eleven to sixteen separate plots, an astonishing degree of 
fragmentation! 


Table 2: Yunnan, Lucun Village Statistics on Arable Land and 











Population per Team, 1988 

Team* Area of Arable Population Land (mu) 

Land (mu) Total per Person 
1 171 160 1.07 
2 157 156 101 
3 1654 182 091 
4 150 191 0 79 
5 160 153 105 
6 118 141 084 
7 252.7 249 101 
8 399 448 0 89 
9 171 236 072 
10 136 103 132 
11 133 133 100 
12 137 131 105 
13 . 169.5 133 127 
14 3344 289 115 
15 238 5 238 100 
Total 2892 50 2943 098 





* Team numbers are substituted for names for convenience and anonymity 
Source County office statistics on team landownership (this document has an official seal) 


UNCERTAINTY AND THE LAND CONTRACT 


Duration of Contracts and Redistribution Practices 

The duration of contracts ın post-Mao China remains a subject of 
considerable uncertainty, but perhaps less for reporters than for peasants 
Journalists and generalists have often given the impression that across China 
the household responsibility system involves contracts of fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty years (Smith 1991, Wilhelm 1992) and some have explicitly stated that 
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such extensions ‘worked to reduce householder's [sic] uncertainties about 
how long they would be allowed to have exclusive use of their land’ (Smith 
1991. 83). Many have also referred to official and unofficial announcements 
that contracts were valid for up to fifty years (Bernstein 1992, Endicott 1989, 
Putterman 1985) However, the gulf between official claims and local 
practice in China has often been wide and uncharted 

In contrast, actual reports based on rural interviews and village field 
studies give a different impression of contract duration. Endicott (1989) does 
not mention a specific time period for the contracts in the Sichuan village he 
studied. Huang Shu-min quotes the Party Secretary of a Fuyian village as 
saying contracts could be five, ten, or fifteen years (1989: 167). Kathleen 
Hartford, who interviewed six emigres from various regions, reports both 
annual contracts, and those of unstipulated duration, but notably she does not 
mention explicit fifteen or fifty year contracts (1985: 37-38) Overall, the 
duration and assignment of the contracts seems to be variable in different 
regions 

In Guangdong, Potter and Potter reported fifteen year contracts (1990) 
They also reported the revival of auction systems to allocate various village 
resources In the Yangzi delta, Huang describes the village of Huayangqiao 
which used an annual system of rotation (1990 197) In Shajing village in the 
northern province of Hebei, the responsibility system was introduced in 1985, 
but lasted only for two years before they returned to a ‘collective’ production 
system However, at this time, they had an agricultural manager who 
employed only eighteen farm labourers, and evidently no longer had to 
employ as much labour from the village as in the pre-reform era (Huang 
1990). 

Putterman (1985) stated that ‘Households cannot legally sell their 
contracted land to others, or pass it on to their heirs Their rights to rent out 
or contract this land vary from place to place, but are at least in principal 
ways always conditional on team approval.’ Endicott (1989) footnoted a 
Central Committee Statement that ‘children may inherit the contracts from 
their parents’. This does not imply, however, that they can necessarily 
re-contract the same plots of land during the next contract period, nor that 
they have anything more than use rights. 

In my own field experience, two villages of Henan reported that contracts 
were expected to last about five years, with a redistribution scheduled for the 
Fall of 1990, while in Yunnan some village officials maintained the lands 
were distributed for an indeterminate period — meaning not that 
redistribution would not occur, but that they were not told precisely when ıt 
would occur However, Yunnan counties also seemed to be planning 
redistributions ın 1990 In at least one Yunnan village team leaders began to 
meet with team members to plan the redistribution process just after carrying 
out the 1990 Census. 

Redistribution involves recalculation of the exact population and number 
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of persons per household for each team before it is known how much land 
will be allocated per capita. The task of completing the 1990 National 
Census involved updating household registration records and provided a 
convenient opportunity for villages to reapportion the lands I was present in 
Lucun, a village in Yunnan, when cadres were beginning the work of 
redistribution ın July of 1990, meeting with the villagers and explaining which 
households would have their allotment reduced because members had left, 
and which would have them increased because they had new members. 
When I revisited in 1991, this adjustment had been completed and apparently 
went smoothly. Although it involved changes according to family 
demography, the redistribution did not involve a total reassignment of land 
plots, but rather, an adjustment of a fraction of their lands according to 
household growth or attrition Moreover, as villagers ın one Lucun team 
described the first division of collective land when the responsibility system 
was instituted in their hamlet, they indicated that families received the lands 
which were previously allocated to them ın the first land reform ın 1951? 
Nonetheless, each household that experiences a change has considerable 
interest ın retaining or obtaining the best of the plots they have been 
cultivating, 


Yunnan: Land Distribution and Village Gender Policy: 
Just, Arbitrary, or Traditional? 

In Lucun, Yunnan province, land redistribution was beginning in July 
1990 The cadres had recently decided to enforce the policy of not permitting 
sons-in-law to come to the village and receive land (This 1s essentially 
identical to the interpretation of inheritance principles explained by a village 
cadre in Henan.) Families would have their holdings adjusted according to 
how many sons brought in wives, how many children were born (within the 
quota of two, unless a special fine were paid) and how many members died, 
married out, or were registered elsewhere for employment Exceptions 
would be made only if a family had no son to inherit, and then only one 
daughter, not two, could marry within the village 

If this system 1s followed, famihes with married. sons will end up with 
more land, while those with daughters who move out and have no son, or 
only one son, will end up with less land © With a two-child quota, and in an 
agrarian system in which land is a much more important input than 
additional labour, the disincentive to have daughters becomes very strong 
Like the cadres of the village in Henan, the officials of Lucun assured me that 
, a family without a son could bring in a son-in-law, but their policy would not 
allow a family with two daughters to bring in two sons-in-law, nor would it 
allow a family with a son and a daughter to bring in one daughter-in-law and 
one son-in-law. Thus, the patrilineal bias in local interpretation (despite 
what national law says about equal inheritance) discriminates in favour of 
those who have two sons 


ws 
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When I inquired if this policy of discouraging uxorilocal marriage 
contradicts the principle of equal inheritance, officials agreed (with some 
caution) that it did, but said that because their village has a favourable 
location, many daughters would prefer not to leave With both daughters and 
sons staying and bringing ın spouses, they fear that their population would 
grow too rapidly and villagers would get still less land per capita. When I 
asked if they could simply rule that only one child, of either sex, could inherit 
and thereby keep population low without sex discrimination, they 
acknowledged what I had said, but no more After all, the current policy 
permits families to have two children What was most curious was that 
several of the cadres 1n the room had daughters or nieces and would benefit 
from their staying in the village and bringing in husbands. My proposal 
would clearly have been to their advantage. However, as leaders they must 
think of their constituencies The path of least local resistance may be to 
maintain a traditionally sanctioned Confucian principle of male inheritance. 
Thus, the flexibility of local leaders to interpret policy, which some might see 
as arbitrary power, does not bode well for women’s land nghts 


Team Land Records and the Informality of 
Household Land Rights 

In Yunnan, I was able to see the kinds of record books in which team 
leaders record household landholdings Given Western expectations of 
meticulous recording of property titles and deeds, I was surprised by the 
casual way in which family holdings were recorded by the team leaders, the 
de facto recorders of household contracted land rights The team leader's 
only records are normally handwritten, and kept in a small paper notebook 
Team members did not have a written document stating which pieces of land 
they were allocated, although they did have little red plastic booklets in which 
were recorded the amount and kind of tax they paid each year. For instance, 
the land records from the land distribution of Team 3, 30 June 1985, are kept 
by the team accountant in a small battered 10 x 14 cm notebook They are 
written in ink, in semi-legible handwriting, and record the name!’ of the 
household head, the number of people in the household, the name of the 
parcel of land, the number of mu and a productivity figure or tax rate for that 
parcel, then a total number of gong (1 gong = 4 mu) and a figure that refers 
to the total tax assessment In other Yunnan villages and teams that I visited, 
the written records linking particular households to particular parcels of land 
were similarly informal, lacking official seals, and crudely written, with 
miscellaneous notes scratched in, or pages torn out 

I remark on this procedure not to belittle the efforts or sincenty of the 
team leaders involved in these communtties, but to call attention to the lack 
of a formal, legal infrastructure to protect family land rights against loss, 
tampering or misuse of these booklets Moreover, households seem to lack 
possession of any documents that would be perceived as valid land claims by 
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higher authorities Chinese economist, Zhu Ling, frankly observed that in 
China, ‘a cadastral system for regulating land mobility does not exist (1991: 
156). In other words, there is no official system of recording household land 
claims and transactions To a large extent, a family's and individual's rights 
rest on the attitudes of the community and the personal authority of their 
team leaders. In contrast, the area of land belonging to administrative 
districts and teams is officially recorded in county offices, with multiple 
copies and bearing official stamps ^ In the meantime, family farmers have 
little by way of written proof of their claims to particular plots of land. 

Farmers said that at each redivision of land, there is uncertainty about 
which plots a family will be allowed to keep, so families become unwilling to 
invest too much in land that they may lose if redivision takes place One man 
told me that since they would be dividing the following year, he was not 
adding manure to his fields My local findings are consistent with Bernstein's 
argument (1992) that uncertainty about land policy, and the continuity of land 
use rights has distorted peasant decisions, diverting investment from farm 
land to other sectors. One such sector 1s private house construction which in 
the experience of villagers is less likely to be challenged by collective 
ownership clams Bernstein (1992: 152) quotes from Radio Zhengzhou and 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service that in Henan in 1987: 


‘a rumor ran around some villages to the effect that the collective would 
recover all the contracted fields’, resulting in lowered willingness to invest 
in land Henan’s party secretary Yang Xizong, ‘explicitly announced to 
the cadres and the masses that the contract responsibility system...based 
on the household, will be kept unchanged for a long time’ 


In other examples, from 1989 after Tiananmen (Bernstein 1992 146) 


rumors circulated in Jiangsu that household contracting would be 
abolished. In Ningxia, ‘some peasants’ had written to the newspaper 
reporting on hearsay that the party would recollectivize in 1990 Peasants 
consequently ‘stopped spreading manure and applying fertilizer,’ sold 
sheep and felled trees, causing ‘heavy losses to our country’s agricultural 
production.’ In Henan, similar rumors caused peasants ın some places to 
‘chop down trees, sell animals, and destroy cultivated land’ 


On the other side, Bernstein (1992 148) also states that ‘there was talk of 
extending the contract period to fifty years, permitting inheritance, and the 
sale of land contracts, thereby presaging the transition to de facto ownership 
So far, however, the central leaders have not allowed either’. 

Despite the changing ‘forms’ of ownership, there may be considerable 
underlying stability, at least for some villages In a hamlet of Lucun in 
Yunnan, as noted above, the recent redivision meant that generally families 
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kept most of the lands they had previously been cultivating, and adjustments 
only involved a small fraction; villagers did not draw lots or redivide all the 
lands 'from scratch'. If the redistribution of lands was restricted to similar 
readjustments 1n other provinces, some farmers may be regretting the trees 
they chopped down 


Informal Land Practices 

Despite the inability to buy or sell farm land, villages engage 1n other 
sorts of enterprise involving land use Some sell or lease lands to factories 
(including to outsiders), or to entrepreneurs from neighbouring villages who 
want to farm cash crops In one village, a piece of land had been leased for 
fifteen years to some farmers who were planting apple trees which would 
start producing after three years At another site, several families had rented 
wasteland for five years from a neighbouring village and were bulldozing and 
levelling it to plant cotton since the price of cotton was higher that year In 
another village, the grounds formerly used for collective pig raising had been 
leased to entrepreneurs from a distant province who established a plastic 
recycling factory 

Village governments have the power to give long-lease land to outside 
entrepreneurs They seem to consider who will pay the most. To some 
extent the cross-leasmg of land between neighbouring villages revives 
pre-Revolutionary practices of leasing, except that the lessors are the village 
governments (and not the lineage managers of an ancestral trust). It may be 
that villages, as land-owning corporations, are the only units with authority to 
give such a lease 

One Henan farmer told me he leased land from a neighbouring village to 
plant watermelons, but would not specify the terms I suspect this was 
informal rather than official and involved cooperation of an affine ın that 
village The Potters also describe the revival of informal ‘loaning’ of land 
between relatives (1990 335). Because private leasing of household farm 
land is not officially permitted, it 1s not easy to discover its extent My 
interviews occasionally burned up cases in which relatives allowed others to 
farm their land in exchange for some of the crop or some money. Typically 
this occurs when married sons farm their parents’ land, or parents or siblings 
farm the land of a family member who has already married out, or is working 
outside the community Thus there are signs of a limited but informal rental 
market in land where village leader and managers rather than individual 
households have the more legitimate control over the land Zhu Ling, who 
also conducted research in rural Henan, reported on a survey of 600 farmers 
with non-farm jobs among whom only 4 per cent ‘transferred contracted land 
to other families’ (1991157) Zhu Ling (ibid 157) emphasizes the gap 
between formal policy and an effective legal infrastructure for transferring 
land 
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Although the transfer of the right to land use was written in as an 
amendment to the constitution, the price (rent) system for such a 
transition seems 1s [sic] hampered by the absence of a system of land 
evaluation. Furthermore, there ıs an absence of legislation concerning 
leasing and subleasing of farmland which could serve to monitor and 
control this type of arrangement 


Another example in which the weakness of household land claims is evident 
comes from a recent report of ‘land wars’ in Yunnan province According to 
Wilhelm (1992), the Chinese press described an instance in which peasants 
appealed in person and in writing to the central government against decisions 
by township officials to sell their land 


Their statement said the fight began last year when the township 
Communist Party secretary told 1,000 families their land had been sold to 
a local businessman He wanted to plant a commercial apple orchard 
The families were told they would get the equivalent of $4 30 a mu, which 
is less than 1/16 of a hectare Even in Longyin, where the average family 
income 1s about $65 a year, 20 yuan ıs not much When the businessman 
sent his workers to dig up the ficlds, the peasants fought them and people 
on both sides were injured In late December, several villagers made the 
three-day train Journey to Beying and appealed to the State Land 
Administration Bureau The clerks who staff the bureau complaint office 
told them to go home, where they were promptly arrested as 
troublemakers Other villagers came to their rescue, attacked the police 
and seized their guns and handcuffs The next day, police went to the 
village in strength and arrested 47 people 


This account does not inform us whether the peasants would receive, in 
addition to the price offered, a share of any rent, dividend or other 
redistribution of benefits which might have accrued to the township 
government from this transaction It does make clear, however, the weakness 
of household claims to land and the de facto power of township authorities to 
make decisions, stamped with official red seals, that override the small, dusty 
notebooks of the team leaders, and the peasants who seem to have even less 
to document their claims 

Bernstein (1992: 151-53) concludes that rural uncertainty over the 
permanence of the land reforms has had a detrimental effect on rural 
farmers 


When Chinese leaders and officials talked about the stabihty of the 
reform, they chose language that undermined the very assurances the 
regime provided Examination of the earnest affirmations that reform 
policy was stable shows that such avowals actually had ambiguous 
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meanings and avoided making the kind of binding commitments the 
peasants wanted and needed 


The point ıs that ambiguous formulas had a long history in rural China 

Bernstein believes that ‘unwillingness to make binding commitments for 
the future is a central feature’ of the Chinese state Recalling Liu Shaoq’s 
assurances to the peasants in the 1950s that private property was not 
temporary policy, but long-term policy, he grimly remarks that ‘it lasted for 
barely five years’ (1992 153) He blames the inability of the leaders to 
abandon the ideological premises of socialism as undermining the peasants’ 
incentives to invest ın agriculture (bid 161) 


FOUR PROBLEMS WITH THE CURRENT 
LAND REDISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Lack of Investment in a Climate of Uncertain Land Rights 

Under the current system, the lack of permanent rights or a vested 
interest in the land encourages peasants to obtain as much from the land for 
the least possible effort over the short term Long-term investments are 
avoided for they may not be realized if the land 1s transferred to someone 
else There is little incentive for an individual to invest ın major 
improvements to the land if the rewards cannot be realized during the life of 
the contract. 


Fragmentation and Inefficiency 

When land was divided among the individual households, most villages 
and teams had to divide the good land and the bad land in equal proportions 
among the constituent households As a result, each household ends up with 
many small strips of land. Greater efficiency and economies of scale through 
use of machines are inhibited by small plot size and scattered locations 
Many large machines used in the days of the collectives now lie idle Others 
such as tractors have been sold or are rented out for use on the open road, as 
transport, more than in the divided fields 


Reproductive Incentives and Gender Inequality 

The current system also works against the one-child family policy and 
reinforces preference for sons, since families are awarded land on the basis 
of the number of mouths to feed, and families with more sons and 
daughters-in-law can claim more land Per capita distribution for up to two 
sons plus daughters 1n law offers incentives to larger families, and leaves the 
one daughter family in particular jeopardy should she marry out 

Village land is actually allocated to households, not to 1ndividuals, and 
management and control are concentrated among males as representatives of 
the household. The maintenance of patrilineal inheritance. bias encourages 
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families to have more sons As daughters, women do not inherit individual 
legal rights to control a portion of household land Instead, they remain 
dependent on customary rights to material support through marriage to men 
who control land. Thus affects their residence patterns and their abilities to 
bring benefits to their parents 

Villages following lineage principles are willing to allocate additional land 
to one or both sons and their spouses and children (maintaining partible 
inheritance from the production team), but only to the son if there 1s a son 
and daughter, or only to one daughter if there are two daughters Unlike 
sons, daughters are not encouraged to apply for ‘tenure’ in their birth 
communities. 


Distribution and the Rural Welfare Security Trap 

Land is distributed to all households, whether or not they are good 
farmers, or their labour force is suitable for. production. of the contracted 
crops Less productive households benefit from this distribution as they 
would from a welfare system, and they survive Yet this s an extremely small 
foothold from which to try to climb into the 21st century Should land be 
distributed for permanent ownership with full rights of conversion so that 
those who do not farm well (or who have better skils for non-farming 
pursuits) can sell and transfer their capital to other uses? Should China try 
another welfare system? According to Zhu Ling (1991) farmers who work 
primarily off the farm keep their contracted land even if they do not farm it 
efficiently, since it serves as a kind of food subsidy and employment 
insurance 


CHINA'S CHOICES: THOUGHTS ABOUT COLLECTIVE 
OR PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Some of the problems of the current household responsibility system ın 
terms of land investment, and the incentives to have more children and more 
sons seem to stem from the fact that it 1s a ‘mixed’ system; it 1s neither a fully 
controlled collective, nor a fully private market system It is worthwhile, 
then, to review the advantages and disadvantages of the two major 
alternatives. the collective system and full private property It 1s essential to 
consider these questions within the context of Chinese history and 
experience 


COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP 
Disadvantages 
The historical record of collective ownership is full of examples of poor 
economic management low productivity due to low incentives for the 
individual to contribute efficient labour, and low incentives to maintain 
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collective technology, or conserve resources However, some have argued 
that the record of collectives 1n agricultural production itself 1s not that bad 
(Huang 1990: 185-86) The real difficulty for the collective system of 
agriculture 1s the burden of employing everyone. This has tended to make 
the production team into a system which resembles the peasant family in that 
it has to employ all its members even when this entails declining productivity 
per person. The result is 1nvolution (growth without development) As long 
as the collective land-owning unit must employ its members ın farm labour, 
one can expect a retention of inefficient farmers and an unproductive 
allocation of labour to agriculture S 


Advantages 

One of the advantages of collective ownership should be the abihty to 
generate investment in expensive projects such as irrigation dykes, and 
economies of scale in farming larger plots with the use of tractors and other 
modern technology. Through the use of collective labour drafts, unskilled 
labour can be mobilized for large projects even without technological 
investment In theory, collective ownership could be separated from the 
mobilzation of collective labour as the primary means of investment 
However, in China the mandate of the collective was to link collective 
ownership to collective production and consumption 

Large scale farming per se 1s certainly not incompatible with a private 
system of ownership, but it 15 incompatible with the equal distribution of land 
among China's large rural population. In China, collective ownership may 
have increased local equality, but largely failed to address the issue of how so 
many people could be productively absorbed in farming 

Collective ownership can facilitate population control, by withdrawal of 
benefits (e.g, grain, health care, housing permits) for families who produce 
more than one child Such leverage 1s thought to account for part of the 
success with urban populations dependent on state subsidies, but historically 
it has not been practised by collectives The main reason for this may be 
that, as the safety net of last resort, the production team cannot actually expel 
its members unless they commut a crime. 

In sum, collective ownership and management can facilitate large 
projects, but the terms of ownership are associated with difficulties 1n holding 
individuals responsible for the long-term costs of producing too many 
children, or poorly maintaining tools and the environment Moreover, to the 
extent that collectives in China mean equal and compulsory participation, 
they constrain development If ‘collectives’ were ideologically flexible enough 
to evolve toward joint stock companies, the economies of scale and efficiency 
could improve but the insistence on equality would be sacrificed 
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Disadvantages 

With private ownership, economic inequality would increase as some 
households succeeded and others failed at farming Jealousy of the material 
wealth of others, as well as resentment or feelings of social injustice 
stemming from differential or changing economic power could lead to new 
forms of social instability Justice defined from the point of view of legally 
marketable property rights ıs not the same as justice defined by inalienable 
lineage rights, or inalienable welfare rights 

Private ownership also implies less direct government control over 
population growth by means of a monopoly distribution of economic 
resources and benefits However, occupational shifts toward urbanization 
and increased private use of labour-saving technology might reduce the 
incentive to have children 


Advantages 

The hidden social welfare function of guaranteed minimum income 
through village land distribution would disappear, and new forms of 
guaranteeing minimum income, or welfare benefits to the most needy 
families, would have to be devised This could shift a substantial part of the 
cost of supporting the unemployed and underemployed from villages to cities 
These costs would also become more visible 

Private land ownership provides incentives to invest in long-term land 
improvement, at least for individual property In Zhu Ling’s view, ‘the 
existing system of land utilization greatly impairs’ modernization He notes 
(1991 156, 162, emphasis added) 


there 1s little incentive for Chinese farmers to make an intermediate or 
long term investment in their farms due to low and uncertain returns 
The uncertainties that farmers fecl especially acutely are those concerned 
with secunty tenure of land and secunty of ownership of capital stock, since 
land and capital ownership rights have always been a controversial area in 
ideology, theory and politics 


This does not remove the need for some form of public funding of 
investment in large-scale improvements such as irrigation construction and 
maintenance, or controls on overuse of pesticides In this regard, it 1s 
noteworthy that Zhu (ibid 156) also calls for a significant level of land 
taxation ‘to prevent the misuse of farmland and encourage farmers to 
,Ancrease output by using land more efficiently’ 

In general, there would be less incentive to have children (and to try for 
sons) because there would be no automatic bencfits of increased land 
allocation On the other hand, if individuals became wealthy or acquired 
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mdependent means to support more children there would be less leverage to 
stop them Generally, there 1s less incentive to have children when families 
leave the agricultural sector for the urban sector where maintaining their 
standard of living requires less manual labour 

Land titles could be transferred between communities so that daughters 
or sons could sell and repurchase land in the community of their spouse 
This implies the development of a real market in land, with an official land 
registration and transfer system, and community consensus that leaving and 
entering the community 1s acceptable behaviour such that outside legal 
purchasers are accorded equal and effective rights before the law, and have a 
right of appeal beyond the local community justice system Assuming that a 
market in land was developed along with private property, small-scale, 
dispersed holdings could be consolidated to reduce transportation time and 
increase labour savings through investment in technology 

Opportunities for occupational mobility might increase as households 
already partially integrated into urban employment sectors would be able to 
convert land values to urban assets such as housing, pensions or small 
business capital In some communities certain families have members 
farming only because land 1s a non-transferable asset Otherwise, they might 
release their members who are micro-farm operators to more productive 
pursuits in the cities This, of course, presumes the development of 
competitive (that is, open) markets in labour and urban housing Urban 
residents who are accustomed to guaranteed jobs and housing may not 
appreciate such a change, just as many people in developed countries would 
not appreciate uncontrolled immigration from poor countries Presumably, 
there would also be an increase in village and town specialization in those 
non-agricultural activities which have higher labour productivity than 
farming 


PROPOSING SOLUTIONS 


In reviewing China’s changing policies toward farm land and the current 
system of collective tenure and private contracting, I have identified a 
number of problems Although production incentives have been raised by 
the current system and people are allowed more economic choice than 
before, the major problems with the current system are that it 


1 produces inefficient, fragmented plots, 
2 discourages long-term investment in land quality, 
3 burdens agriculture with hidden welfare costs that should be borne by 
the country as a whole, and 
4 encourages families to have more children, particularly sons 
Any new proposals for changing China’s land tenure system must be 
addressed to these problems It 1s evident that, with China's tremendous 
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regional diversity, the same solution may not be appropriate for different 
regions There may still be a role for cooperative institutions, especially 1f 
they are voluntary However, it 1s hard to see how China can achieve greater 
efficiency, investment, and slower population growth 1n its rural sectors 
without moving toward a system that incorporates substantial elements of 
private ownership of rural land 

Chinese farmers are grappling with an incomplete transformation from 
the planned economy based on collective land ownership to a market 
economy based on individual ownership rights. In the collective system, they 
were given rough equality at the local level and a claim upon the collective 
income Yet they lost the power of choice in allocating their own labour and 
in controlling their share of communal resources Agricultural labour and 
land use decisions were assumed by officials. Moreover, rural populations 
were bound by birth or marriage to particular collectives — There was 
precious little opportumity for farmers to choose between efficient or 
inefficient collectives, or between those with rich lands and those with poor 
lands Peasants in a collective could only accept their common lot and farm 
it all together 

The household responsibility system divided up those common lots to 
households and allowed peasants greater opportunities to influence their 
household fate through management of small plots of land, greater control 
over production and labour allocation, and greater responsibility for 
household gains and losses The typical free rider problem of the commons 
has been considerably reduced as surplus farmers now seek work off the 
farm However, the rural farm population still carries much of the load of 
China’s enormous surplus labour force, with most households producing 
below capacity because they are not permitted, legally, to expand their lots, 
and other farmers cannot be bought out Nonetheless, rural populations are 
effectively leaving the commons at an accelerating pace, seeking uncommon 
employment in towns and cities 

The ‘solution’ that China has taken in the form of the household 
responsibility system is uncommon, perhaps, in that it is a halfway measure; it 
is felt to be unstable The pressures are mounting to complete the process of 
privatising land so that some farmers can expand, and others can sell their 
assets and legally move to more dynamic sectors and regions Of course, the 
creation of individual land rights will give rise to many new and different 
socioeconomic problems. Changes ın taxation, social spending, rural and 
urban infrastructural investment, law enforcement and legal institutions must 
also occur, to mention but a few Privatization is no panacea, and will entail 
a redistribution of social costs Nonetheless, the time seems ripe for China to 
try this ‘un-common’ solution to land rights 
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NOTES 


Parts of this paper were presented in ‘Land Reform Problems in China’ at the New 
England Conference of the Association for Asian Studies Annual Meeting in the session 
on ‘Social Change in Modern China’, 13 October 1990 at Smith College, Northampton, 
MA 
According to Huang, Shajying village in Hebe had ‘considerable stratification’ with three of 
seventy-one households classed as nch peasants, and one classed as landlord ‘1799 of the 
village's 1,182 mu of land were redistributed’ (1985 169) 
One mu equals 0 067 hectares 
In 1989, 1990 and 1991 I carned out three to six months of fieldwork each year in several 
villages in Henan and Yunnan provinces The data presented here are drawn pnmanly 
from the village of Lucun in Yunnan, and Yancun in Henan Both village names are 
pseudonyms The name Lucun for the village in Yunnan refers to the same village which 
Fet Xiaotong referred to by this pseudonym in his landmark study in Earthbound China 
conducted in 1938 My research was supported by the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada through a Research Grant (1988-1991), and a Canada 
Research Fellowship I am grateful for their support I am also grateful to my colleagues 
at the Yunnan Academy of Social Sciences, the Henan Academy of Social Sciences, and to 
many friends in both provinces for their kindness and assistance 
Agncultural production teams vary greatly in the degree to which their lands are irngated 
or not, or located on a good road or not In Yancun, Henan, land is flat and most of it is 
irrigated and therefore easier to partition equally In the village of Lucun, the vanation in 
the proportion of irrgated land by team in modest It is not yet known whether these 
factors ever affected redistribution between teams, and if so, whether that was a local or 
general phenomenon Another factor which differentiates teams ın Yunnan is that there 
are hilly areas which means that some productivity may be far more variable per unit area 
of land Although the quality of land is more variable in the Yunnan than in the Henan 
village so that uneven quantities of land could conceal an equalization in terms of 
productivity, the reported grain yields per capita in Lucun also showed significant 
vanation between teams 
An indication of the degree to which landholdings may differ in size and value across China 
can be seen in the ratio of brigade, or village, incomes from nchest to poorest in 1979, 
which was 26 1 for the nation as a whole (Smith 1991 163 based on work by J P Cole 1987 
207) 
I use the term ‘layer’ to draw attention to the continuity with the pre-Revolutionary land- 
owning system in which a layer of ‘subsoil’ often belonged to one set of owners, say the 
gentry, who would have to pay taxes to the government, while another layer of surface soil 
rights was in a sense owned by peasants who paid rent to the landlords and could mortgage 
their rights, but who could not readily sell or be displaced from their land 
According to Buck's (1968) land surveys of the 1930s, households in Henan province had 
about five plots of land per household Landholdings per householder were larger than 
today, but yields were considerably smaller 
If landlords accounted for only a small part of the population, and if rented land was 
usually cultivated by small holders, then most households could have retained the lands 
they owned or cultivated as tenants, obtaining only a small proportion of new land as a 
result of the land redistribution process A closer tracing of the history of particular 
parcels may reveal families stil! farming essentially the same plots they had before the 
Revolution 
Davin indicated that some provinces introduced family planning regulations which would 
reward the one-child family with land ‘equal to that normally given for two children, or 
where land is short, 15 children’ (1985 49) She makes it very clear, however, that 
provincial regulations and benefits promised vary I did not find that such land benefits 
were in effect in the villages I studied in Henan and Yunnan 
The names of parcels of land are all that ıs recorded about a plot of land in the notebooks, 
there are no numerical references to its dimensions, other than the total surface area 
Examples of recorded names are 

Mali cun (Hemp pear village) 
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Shuangshi Qiao (Two stone bridge) 
Dazha (Big sluice gate) 

Da Jing Pang (Side of the big well) 
Youfang (Oil house) 

Zhong He (Central nver) 

Cuntou (Village end) 

12 County and township officials have detailed maps published by government offices, yet in 
my experience, completely unavailable to local residents of their districts. Officials on 
occasion have revealed that fairly detailed surveys of village lands are available at county 
offices, but officials at the xang (administrative village) or production team generally do 
not possess any maps of the communities they administer [n one case, a village official 
finally managed to dredge up a hand drawn map of their village done some years before It 
was largely illegible because it had been exposed to rain in one of the leaking storage 
rooms of the village headquarters Although it remains possible that officials were uneasy 
about giving me access to village maps, I suspect this was simply a reflection of what is 
really (or readily) available If village officials lack cadastral maps, how much less likely it 
15, then, to find a farm family with any written documentation of their land claims? 
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‘SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY’ STUDIES 
IN INDIA: AN INTRODUCTION 


Radhika Ramasubban 


The six papers presented in this section provide a glimpse of some of the 
themes currently being explored in this area of sociological enquiry The 
reader will recognize, however, that the collection unfortunately misses out 
some other fairly well-articulated and persuasive trends But this 1s inevitable 
No collection can be totally and faithfully representative of all the sub-fields 
in a disciplinary area and it is precisely this in-built inadequacy in scienufic 
communication which might be expected to provide a spur to incremental 
growth in the literature Other and better collections, I am certain, will 
follow. But this is a start 

Specialization in the area of the sociology of science and technology has 
begun relatively recently in India and its practitioners have been few in 
number, working in relative isolation, and combining their interest 1n this 
field with involvement in other allied areas of teaching and research The 
counterpart to the vigorous ‘science studies’ community in Western Europe 
and America or the fairly large state-sponsored ‘externalist school’ 1n the 
former socialist countries is not as well-established here. As even the 
sociology of science and technology is not offered as a mono-disciplinary or 
interdisciplinary course 1n most of our universities, let alone entire university 
departments devoted to science and society studies, we lack the steady output 
of a collegiate body of work State sponsorship of science policy studies and 
high profile involvement of science planners and administrators in the 
national government and international organizations under the auspices of 
the United Nations has been a dominant trend but this is no substitute for 
broad-based academic activity 1n the history, philosophy and sociology of 
science through which alone a consistent research tradition can grow 

The absence of a critical mass is common to several areas of scientific 
activity 1n countries on the periphery of international science and 1s not a 
feature peculiar to ‘science, technology and society studies alone The 
science, technology and society field, however, suffers from a two-fold 
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disability On the one hand, the dominant international community in this 
area, which 1s large, mature, vibrant, and generates an impressive body of 
knowledge, bears virtually no resemblance to its counterpart in a developing 
country, to a developing country sociologist of science, in either its theoretical 
foci or in its internal interactional patterns It is this community which 1s the 
reference frame for a scientist on the periphery, even though ıt 1s affected by 
Western ethnocentricism. On the other hand, the local economic and 
political 1mplications of the scientific endeavour render it difficult for the 
practitioner on the periphery to engage in state-of-the-art research oriented 
to international science. For purposes of communication with competent 
colleagues within the local milieu one often has to cross problem domains 
and even disciplinary boundaries Where such colleagues can also be found in 
the international community (as in the field of ‘development studies’, the 
nascent ‘science and empire’ studies, or the relatively influential ‘alternative 
science’ field), it is a bonus but it does not substantially reduce the peripheral 
identity of the scientist 

The problem of community and communication 1s central to two of the 
papers presented here which represent a small section of those Indian 
sociologists of science who have chosen to address themselves to the internal 
dynamics of the scientific community Haribabu asks the question What is 
the system of peer evaluation in Indian science? Taking off from the general 
observation that Indian scientists tend to withhold their better research 
output from Indian journals, he focuses on ‘the system of peer evaluation in 
Indian science within the socio-cultural context of science in the country and 
its historical interaction with international science’ In the cameo 
presentation here, Haribabu illuminates a few aspects of this community 
dynamics. The paper locates itself in the interactional approach which was 
one of the earliest attempts at theorizing in the Western sociology of science 
which for long constituted a dominant paradigm, as distinct from the Marxist 
paradigm which was the most influential among 'externalist approaches The 
functionalist enquiry into the social processes at work within the scientific 
system initiated by Robert Merton and his students saw considerable 
reformulation and extension in the critical body of work that followed This 
infusion of new approaches has further deepened our understanding of 
beliefs, laboratory practice and motivations of the small and influential group 
of researchers in science and technology 

One of the enduring contributions of the functionalist sociology of science 
1s its demonstration of the importance to the scientist of communication with 
competent members of her peer group  Haribabu's investigation of 
communication patterns among a group of basic scientists working\in the 
frontier areas of one of the highest ranking institutes of scientific research in 
the country reveals a weak peer review system Rather than conforming to 
the norm of disinterested communication of research findings and their 
validation by specialists 1n the peer group (a Mertonian norm which has itself 
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come in for considerable criticism), he found a lack of professionalism and 
rigour, domination of evaluation decisions by considerations pertaining to the 
hierarchical placement of the communicators and external economic and 
political pressures This 1s illustrated by a situation where big money 1s 
available for research projects but instead of concentrating resources on a 
few leading istitutions to maximize returns, a policy of democratic 
distribution of research opportunities among regions and institutions in the 
country 1s adopted which further restricts the size of peer groups and 
hampers communication 

It 1s not surprising that scientists working in frontier areas of science in 
developing countries feel constrained by the scarcity m the number of 
members of the peer group with whom they can easily communicate The 
construction of frontier areas within internationally acceptable frameworks 
implies that members of such research groups are located in far-flung places 
and in order to legitimize their research claims they have to accept the shared 
assumptions in the discourse of this international community and look for 
their ‘significant others’ 1n ıt Only publication in foreign journals can help 
advance the quality and intensity of communication required to achieve this 
Do all the scientists in developing countries then consciously constrain their 
construction of research projects in order to be able to tread the common 
ground of international science? Or is it only those in the leading institutions 
who can achieve this with any measure of success (therefore leaving them 
with only a few members of their peer group within the country for 
communication)? 

Other questions, too, may be asked here Is the inequality in the 
production of scientific publications (the developing countries produce only 
5 8 per cent of the ‘world’s scientific output’) an index of the constraints upon 
scientists on the periphery wishing to be a part of international science? What 
are the problems, then, of scientists on the periphery wishing to work in 
frontier areas? If they reach there, 1s it possible for them to stay long enough 
to make a contribution? Is, in fact, basic science itself an instrument of 
Western domination? Is this domination in the developing countries exerted 
by the Western-oriented scientific elite who promise their political leaders 
that the hitherto elusive technological advance so necessary for the resolution 
of the problems faced by developing countries will be achieved as an offshoot 
of generous funding of basic science? 

Krishna's paper on the emergence of the Indian scientific community 
under conditions of colonial tutelage highhghts the historical conditions 
under which the ideology of basic or fundamental research as the spearhead 
of cultural and economic advancement came to dominate the ethos of Indian 
science Colonial organizational structures and scientific practice marked by 
racial discrimination prompted a section of Indian scientists to deliberately 
constitute themselves into specialist groups through which they sought to 
establish a distinctive nationalist identity within international science He 
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defines this process, following Whitley, as professionalization, 1€, the 
emergence of a scientific community as distinct from the mere 
institutionalization (or introduction or implantation) of science generally 
subsumed under the rubric of ‘colonial science’ 

Two factors, Krishna argues, contributed to the identity of this nascent 
community collaboration between the ‘scientific and political intelligentsia’ 
with the objective of integrating ‘modern science within a nationalist 
framework’, and, the creation of formal alternative structures for the location 
of scientific activity outside the colonial state-sponsored scientific institutions. 
These new nationalist structures were universities, built up largely through 
voluntary effort. The components of the ideological framework within which 
these two processes coalesced were. the advancement of science with the aim 
of reviving the rational and experimental tradition in Indian culture, thereby 
putting India back on the international intellectual map, and, faith in the 
power of science and technology to achieve economic advancement. 

Political support to science and financial provision for continuous 
expansion of the infrastructure for scientific activity has been a key policy of 
the post-colonial Indian state So also the belief that state investment in 
science inevitably leads to technological and economic advancement. This 
belief (that science leads to technology through a linear process) has, 
however, been under considerable assault 1n recent years Actual studies of 
research and innovation have revealed an extremely complex process wherein 
the precise role of scientific knowledge 1s difficult to pin-point Sociologists 
tend to argue that the relationship between investment in science and gains in 
terms of economic development may be different for different kinds of 
societies, with the relationship perhaps being the weakest in developing 
countries Yet the a pron institutionalization of the Western model of 
science as a universalistically desirable cultural and intellectual system 1s 
consistently upheld by the scientific and political elite of the developing 
countries It 1s also periodically reiterated that the Western model of science 
1s compatible with technologies that can solve local problems of poverty and 
natural resource depletion 

That the way out might be to look at science in its role as a 
problem-solving, local needs-directed endeavour where technology and 
science interpenetrate, rather than as a general value or philosophical ideal, 
is highlighted by two other papers in this collection. They may be said to take 
up and carry further two points made by Krishna in another socio-historical 
context, viz, the deliberate involvement of scientists through voluntary 
organizations in their immediate social context in order to achieve ‘relevant 
excellence’ If such involvement could be one of the means available to the 
post-colonial scientific elite to overcome the constraints of working on the 
periphery of international science, would science itself have to undergo a 
redefinition from its present form as knowledge measurable only by Western 
norms which stress publications in scientific journals that insist upon 
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evaluation of papers by experts 1n the field? Would it mean that research 
groups may, 1f they so wished, consciously define their own academic cultures 
and development strategies as well as their interaction with potential users of 
their knowledge, rather than remain disadvantaged constituents of a 
predefined global organizational model? Could scientific organizations move 
from being ‘one-dimensional maps’ (fundamental versus applied research, for 
instance), to being ‘mixed grids’, 1e , a matrix of research modes interwoven 
with areas of disciplinary enquiry, to borrow Tony Becher’s phrase, 


^; representing a more differentiated portrayal of research realities? Such 


1 


? 


differentiation and fluidity within the organization of the scientific system 
may help to facilitate communication between, and movement of, researchers 
across the grid, as they respond to stimuli from both within the disciplinary 
mode and without Might this perhaps also enlarge the peer group available 
within the country for communication? 

Some clues as to whether innovations relevant to the requirements of 
Indian society have a greater possibility of emerging from the cognitive and 
organizational changes as implied in the above-mentioned questions may be 
sought in Rajan’s and Aurora’s contributions to this issue. Both papers are 
concerned with that dominant section of Indian society where subsistence 
agriculture forms the economic basis on which rest centuries-old knowledge 
traditions and local practices (Indian scholars in science, technology and 
society studies have tended to work more on rural technology related issues 
as opposed to Western sociologists of science for whom science-industry 
relations have been a more abiding concern) Drawing on those trends in 
international science wherein recent cognitive changes have far-reaching 
implications for scientific practice in agrarian societies as well, Rajan and 
Aurora take this change ın science, which is brought about by the growth of 
environmental consciousness, as their point of departure. Their question 1s 
Could this change form the basis for a different set of demands for science in 
developing countries like India? 

Aurora's paper is an example of a multidimensional methodology 
Investigating the local conditions for the production of knowledge, his 
discussion of green revolution technologies and dryland agriculture highlights 
the need to move away from exclusively research laboratory-based 
approaches to poverty-alleviating agricultural technologies. The room that 
technologies provide for cognitive and institutional changes might permit 
production of more realistic and effective knowledge On the one hand, 
sociological and social anthropological understanding of the societies for 
whom technological interventions are sought might be able to provide a more 
firm basis for developing technologies appropriate to the complexity of the 
prevailing social organizations. Similarly, an ecological perspective, at present 
conspicuously missing even in the agricultural sciences caught up in the 
‘tech-fix’ approach, could help move away from the present homocentric, 
market-dominated model to one wherem man-nature interdependence 
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becomes central. Finally, faith in laboratory-based agricultural technologies 
has hitherto foreclosed the option of integrating traditional knowledge and 
practices with externally induced interventions Rajan im his paper asks. 
Given that knowledge forms in Indian society are pluralistic, must not cther 
cognitive modes also be taken into account? 

The question may also be posed thus, Can the manner m which 
institutionalization of scientific expertise has hitherto taken place m Indian 
society create a demand for science that can respond to the real needs of the 
masses? Aurora argues in favour of the necessity of plural organizational 
models for the production of locally relevant (holistic) knowledge, rather 
than a dominant ‘linear-progressive’ model which is reductionist in that it 
reduces the prevailing social/environmental space to a simplistic model 
Rajan's organizational focus ıs more explicit What ıs the most appropriate 
social context for relevant knowledge production? Is umversity-based science, 
1€, the dominant locus for contemporary production of scientific knowledge, 
the only way to produce knowledge? Or is it that this science 1s specific to 
Western industrial societies? Is it that the pluralistic character of societies in 
developing countries 1s incompatible with a monolithic organizational model 
for the production of knowledge relevant for the transformation of social 
practices (which is what 1s meant by technology)? 

Although articulated differently and in different social contexts, ‘science, 
technology and society studies’ both m the West and in the developing 
countries share a common interest ın the theme of the institutional locus of 
research It has been argued that this locus could be a crucial mediator of 
what 1s perceived as the legitimate interests of the various groups performing 
or involved in social practices This could in turn influence attempts at 
technological change, 1€, intentional attempts to transform these social 
practices The possibilities for intended collaborations between scientists and 
people's organizations, 1e , knowledge production in informal organizational 
structures, 1s a recurring theme in studies of science and technology in 
developing countries Rajan's paper, particularly, makes it the central 
concern 

These two papers are critical of the subordination of a large subsistence 
sector of the Indian economy and society to the market, aided by 
laboratory-based science developments They attempt to identify possible 
directions for cognitive and organizational changes in science towards more 
holistic socio-technological innovations 

Adhikarr's paper which follows is a discussion of how scientific knowledge 
gets incorporated in the market in the first place Why do certain science 
developments shape into products while others do not? How, for instance, 
may we understand the complex set of interactions that resulted in the green 
revolution technologies, criticized by Aurora, becoming the preferred 
technology for raising productivity in. Indian agriculture? What were the 
‘transactions’ that led to the exclusion of other options? She defines the 
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processes through which ‘mental products of science become products to 
which economic valuations have been ascribed’, as ‘constitutive transactions’ 
By this she means ‘social actions stemming from some social base that link 
(or do not) both already achieved and ongoing science to other parts of 
science or to technology, social structure or to nature itself in order to 
convert a scientific process into a product for the market What gives this 
process the distinctive character of ‘transactions’ is that it 1s negotiated, 1 e., it 
contains the element of choice between options, involves multiple social 
protagonists (individuals and institutions — scientific, economic political, etc.), 
each with their own motivations/interests, and it 1s uncertain in its outcome 
In every specific instance where the cognitive process of science 1s related to 
production, these transactions are fashioned as much by their ‘current social 
existence’ as by ‘their historical genesis’ 

Her unravelling of this explanatory framework, using examples from the 
Indian experience ranging from steel, microelectronics, agriculture, to 
biotechnology and software development, highlights some of the knottiest 
problems of Indian science the professionalization of the pre-independence 
Indian scientific community in isolation from the dominant economy, and the 
insufficient interaction of this community even with nationalist economic 
enclaves, the confusion in objectives symbolized by the domination of 
post-independence planning by scientists rather than engineers, weaknesses 
in industrial and science policies making for weak linkages and conflicts All 
these have contributed to the lack of stabilization of organizational processes 
conducive to the generation of scientific products 

Several of these and earlier issues raised by the other papers find an echo 
in Siddhartha’s final note clarifying basic terms and relationships, a useful 
exercise if one were thinking of framing a teaching course on science in 
Indian society The stress on technology is unmistakable as is the imperative 
of understanding and defining the processes through which it intermeshes 
with scientific, economic, agricultural, environmental and industrial factors 
Similarly, the question of the organizational locus of scientific and 
technological activity ıs raised, as is the sociologically more challenging 
problem of identifying endogenous socio-cultural components that could 
become the basis for crafting an institutional culture that can give meaning 
and direction to the scientific endeavour 


A LARGE COMMUNITY BUT FEW PEERS: A STUDY 
OF THE SCIENTIFIC COMMUNITY IN INDIA' 


E. Haribabu 


INTRODUCTION 


In almost all societies of the contemporary world modern science 1s 
recognized as a legitimate social activity and various levels of public support 
are extended to it because of its perceived role in socio-economic 
transformation. Comparative analysis of science in different societies would 
illuminate specific features of the structure and organization of science, 
values and norms guiding the cognitive activities of the communities of 
scientists and interaction between science on the one hand and economic and 
political power structures of a given society on the other In the context of 
underdeveloped countnes, linkages between members of their scientific 
communities on the one hand and thei counterparts in the advanced 
Western countries on the other should be studied It ts important to 
understand such interactions based on shared interests including cognitive 
orientations. This paper is an attempt to understand the Indian scientific 
community by focusing on the pattern of evaluation of scientific work 


STUDIES IN THE WESTERN CONTEXT 


Merton’s pioneering contributions to the sociology of science within the 
framework of functionalism facilitated several empirical studies of scientific 
communities ın Western countries. According to Merton, science is a social 
institution with extension of certified knowledge as its goal. Four sets of 
institutional imperatives — universalism, communism, disinterestedness and 
organized scepticism — are derived from the technical methods and the goal 
of science (Merton 1973a: 270) These four sets of imperatives constitute the 
ethos of science A scientist's role is to advance scientific knowledge by 
making genuinely original contributions. High quality role perfor- 
mance (original contributions) brings recognition and rewards to individual 
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scientists Whether or nota scientist has made an original contribution is 
evaluated by competent peers in the community of scientists. Peer 
recognition 1s a testimony of the extent to which a particular scientist has 
conformed to the institutional norm of originahty. Thus, quest for peer 
recognition is a motive derived from institutional emphasis on the norm of 
originality (Merton 1973b. 293) Hence, peer recognition is more important 
than other rewards. 

Journals are the vehicles of communication among members of a 
scientific community Evaluation of manuscripts submitted for publication is 
institutionalized through the referee system. Referees are status judges 
charged with the responsibility of evaluating the quality of role performance 
of scientists (Zuckerman and Merton 1973 460) Similarly, assessment of 
research proposals for grants is made by peers or experts Recognition and 
rewards 1n science are highly stratified and are concentrated almost entirely 
among a relatively small number of recipients — a few scientists, laboratories 
and universities get the lion’s share (Zuckerman 1988) 

Studies conducted within the Mertonian paradigm attempted to show that 
universalistic criteria are employed in evaluation of the scientific work, 
allocation of recognition as also rewards and research funds. Cole, Rubin and 
Cole (1977), Cole, Cole and Simon (1981), and Mullins (1985) observe that 
universalism in the form of peer judgement has been adjudged to be the most 
important determinant of their acceptance or rejection, universalism has 
been shown to govern the evaluation of manuscripts for publication 
(Zuckerman and Merton 1973). Kuhn's (1970) influential work has opened 
up possibilities of alternative conceptions in the sociology of science. 
Mulkay's (1979 and 1980) critique of the Mertonian paradigm has brought 
out the epistemological basis of Merton's functional analysis and the 
difficulties involved in accounting for the behaviour of scientists 1n terms of 
the Mertonian ethos of science. Mulkay (1980: 50) argues that Merton's 
claim of the existence of strong moral consensus on the goal of science and 
Mertonian norms of science may be challenged on the grounds that scientists 
may seek goals other than the Mertonian one and there 1s no satisfactory 
empirical evidence for assuming commitment or high rates of conformity to 
these norms He further argues that the system of allocation of recognition 
and rewards in science may be far from universalistic in the absence of a 
universal equality of opportunities for producing scientific work. 

Merton's perspective accounts for differentials in productivity in terms of 
differences ın individual abilities Mulkay (1980), however, argues that 
productivity differentials are socially produced. This alternative line of 
analysis views productivity differentials in science both within a country and 
across nations in terms of variations in the availability of training facilities, 
research resources, cultural capital and informal access to information about 
current developments at the frontiers of knowledge (Mulkay 1980). Published 
productivity and citation practices, generally taken as measures of the 
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research performance leading to allocation of recognition and rewards, do 
not give the overall picture. As mentioned above, equal opportunities to 
produce are not universally available. Furthermore, not enough is known 
about the citation practices of scientists to facilitate an estimate of the extent 
to which they might result from particularistic or locahstic judgements 
(Zuckerman 1988). Latour and Woolgar (1979: 200-08) challenge Merton's 
clam that the quest for peer recognition is more important than are material 
rewards in accounting for the motives of scientists in making contributions 
They propose a credibility cycle model. They argue: 'If..we suppose that 
scientists are engaged in a quest for credibility we are better able to make 
sense both of their different interests and of the process by which one kind of 
credit is transformed into another’ The notion of credibility ‘makes possible 
the conversion between money, data, prestige, credentials, problem areas, 
argument, papers and so on. In other words, scientists ‘invest’ their 
credibility in problems which they think will further enhance their credibility, 
which m turn: (7) helps them get more support for their work, and (i) allows 
them to realize their career aspirations. 

Comparative analysis of science in different societies presupposes 
variation over time and space 1n norms and goals of scientific communities 
and motives of scientists in making scientific contributions. What are the 
distinguishing features of the scientific community in India? This paper 
attempts to throw some light on the scientific commumty in India by focusing 
on the pattern of evaluation. 


THE SCIENTIFIC COMMUNITY IN INDIA 


In the Indian context, the observation made by Aurora and Kumar (1985) 
that sociologists have so far paid scant attention to the sociology of science 
holds true to a large extent even today. There are very few systematic studies 
on the Indian scientific community and fewer still on the evaluation system in 
science. However, attempts were made to examine the specific features of the 
organization of science Bhabha (1966) and Shils (1968) examined the 
implications of the decline of support for academic and basic research and 
hence for the constitution and growth of research groups in the universities. 
It is also argued that science in India ıs largely admimstered by the 
government and an independent scientific community is unable to develop 
under the auspices of the government (Seshachar 1972). Although in 
numerical terms the scientific community is large, it is fragile (Shiva and 
Bandhopadhyay 1980). Jairath (1984) raises a fundamental question as to 
whether we have a scientific community in the sociological sense of the term 

Indian culture has been shown to be incompatible with values of modern 
science (Parthasarathi 19692, 1969b; Rahman 1970) It has been argued that 
one of the reasons for the crisis in Indian science is its linkages with 
international (Western) science and that for the Indian scientific community 
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the western metropolis is still the centre (Visvanathan 1985) 

Very few researchers have focused their attention on the system of 
evaluation in Indian science Krishnan and Visvanathan (1987) analyzed the 
impact of Indian science and technology journals and found that over 50 per 
cent of Indian scientific output 1s published abroad Indian journals, 
according to them, do not serve as an effective medium of communication 
among Indian research workers in science and technology They further 
observe that the fact that ‘we do not give the better of our research output to 
our own journals is not merely the consequence of our journals being poor, 1t 
1s the very cause of it’ They also note that lack of proper and rigorous 
referencing is one of the problems faced by Indian journals. However, they 
do not explain why there is no proper review of the papers submitted to 
Indian journals 


OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


The present study explores the following questions Given the location of 
the Indian scientific community in its specific socio-cultural context and its 
historical interaction with international (Western) science, how does it 
operate with reference to the evaluation of scientific contributions? Does a 
peer review system exist? If it does exist how effective is it? How do we 
account for the preference to publish their research abroad? 


The Setting and Method 

Data for the present study were collected from the Indian Institute. of 
Science (IISc), Bangalore, is one of the premier institutions of scientific 
education and research Many scientists who worked here or were associated 
with it received national and international recognition At present, the 
institute has the largest concentration of scientists who have won national 
awards such as the S S Bhatnagar Award and the Young Scientist Award 

The author spent nearly four weeks at the IISc during May and August 
1990 collecting data Primary data from the scientists were collected through 
in-depth interviews In addition, bio-datas of the scientists were collected to 
look at the pattern of publication and choice of journals for publishing their 
research output. E 

A group of nineteen scientists were selected for the present study The 
scientists were selected from departments/units where they were engaged in 
research in ‘frontier’ areas Eight scientists from the Molecular Biophysics 
Unit (MBU), four from the Biochemistry department, and seven from the 
Solid State and Structural Chemistry Unit (SSCU) were selected The SSCU 
and MBU were relatively small units with full-time scientists numbering eight 
and twelve respectively Because of the size, all the scientists available at the 
time of the study were selected In the case of the Biochemistry department, 
the number of scientists was over thirty Hence, one scientist from each area 
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of specialization was selected for interview The major objective of the MBU 
is concerned with ‘explaining biological activity in molecular terms’ In the 
case of the SSCU, solid state chemistry, surface chemistry, amorphous 
materials and theoretical chemistry are the major areas of specialization. 
Research on superconductivity was initiated nearly five years ago. In the 
Biochemistry department, the four major areas of specialization are 
developmental biology, bio-energetics, reproductive biology and molecular 
biology. Out of nineteen scientists interviewed for the study, ten were 
professors, two were associate professors and seven were assistant professors. 
One of the scientists was a woman holding the rank of assistant professor 

The scientists’ bio-datas show that they are highly productive Most of 
them have achieved national and international recognition and a majority 
have received national awards Seven have received the S S Bhatnagar 
Award, three the Young Scientist Award of the CSIR and another three 
recipients of the Young Scientist Medal of the Indian National Science 
Academy (INSA) In addition, some have received awards from the UGC 
and other agencies Eleven scientists have received more than one award 
Seven are members of the INSA and the Indian Academy of Science The 
scientists 1n our study participated in evaluation both as contributors and as 
referees That is, as contributors they subjected their work to be evaluated by 
others Many of them, as referees, evaluated the work of other scientists in 
the form of papers meant for publication or as proposals submitted to 
grant-giving bodies Each of the scientists was asked to respond to the 
following questions: Does he/she think that peer review exists in (1) the 
evaluation of manuscripts communicated to Indian journals, and (u) the 
evaluation of research proposals sent to funding agencies in India? 

Since the number of scientists interviewed for the study was very small 
their responses are not tabulated here Excerpts from the interviews are 
presented to indicate the pattern of responses. The names of scientists are 
not mentioned so as to maintain confidentiality 


Findings and Discussion 

Eighteen of the nineteen scientists mentioned that peer review does exist 
in Indian science but it 1s not satisfactory because of various factors A young 
scientist specializing in theoretical chemical physics and the winner of two 
national awards said 


Peer review does not exist in our country Big professors review my work 
They are not critical. I review papers for foreign journals not for Indian 
journals 


Another scientist holding the rank of professor, who achieved 
international recognition. for his work on DNA and won the Bhatnagar 
Award, stated that peer review does exist in some form now But, he said 
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It may not exist after some time because mediocrity will be the order of 
the day in the absence of a conscious attempt to develop excellence 


The scientist is obviously concerned about the increasing ‘mediocrity’ in 
Indian science. Another internationally recognized scientist of the SSCU who 
won several national and international awards including the Bhatnagar 
Award mentioned that ‘peer review succeeds where good science is done’. In 
his assessment peer review is not ‘sufficiently good’ in our country. 

Responses of other scientists indicate various factors that affect the peer 
review system in Indian science From this at least four factors were shown to 
affect the peer review system in a significant way. (1) a very small number 
(scarcity) of peers in research areas, (u lack of professionalism and rigour; 
(ut) a preference for seniors as status judges; and (iv) scientists’ association 
with governmental work. 

1. Scarcity of competent peers. Eighteen out of the nineteen scientists 
mentioned that the peer review system is not satisfactory because there is no 
objectivity in the reviews. They related lack of objectivity to the very small 
number of competent peers in their research areas. A chemist holding the 
rank of professor in the MBU and a winner of the Bhatnagar Award said: 


Peer review exists but it does not work efficiently because the humber of 
people working in each specialization is small. Objectivity is achieved in a 
large population. 


The majority shared this view. Scientists also recognize the fact that in 
India there are a few exceptionally good scientists but in the community as a 
whole there are few peers. A scientist who specializes 1n theoretical solid 
state chemistry said, 


In our country proper peer review does not exist because of very few 
people in each specialization There are people with accomplishments but 
they cannot evaluate objectively 


Relative to the total size of the scientific manpower in India, the number 
of scientists working in a given area ıs too small An assistant professor 
affilated to the SSCU said 


Peer review that exists is not professional There is no large enough peer 
group ın each area though we have a large community 


Lack of objectivity in evaluation which 1s a consequence of the small 
number of competent peers affects the review of manuscripts submitted to 
Indian scientific journals and research proposals for grants. In the case of 
journals, the editors have to depend on a small number of referees 1n a given 
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arca or send manuscripts to those who are not directly engaged in doing 
research in the area to which the particular paper belongs. A scientist of the 
MBU, winner of the Bhatnagar Award, pointed out: 


From Indian journals I receive papers for renew in areas which are 
peripheral to my research interests whereas papers that come for review 
from foreign journals are directly related to my field. 


The lack of a sufficient number of peers in any particular area has 
implications for communication and collaboration. In the absence of critical 
size, the small number of scientists specializing in a particular field tend to 
work in isolation and are compelled to actively communicate with their 
counterparts outside the country. The scientist further pointed out: 


I have invitations from abroad But I do not visit. However, I send 
samples and my colleagues abroad make measurements. Techniques are 
available in India but people in my field outside India are interested in my 
work and they readily agree to undertake measurements and this 
collaboration results in joint publications with them. 


A junior scientist who specializes in macromolecular crystallography and 
is currently engaged in research on structure of viruses, said: 


There are not many people in my field in India If there are no competent 
peers, it is possible for a scientist to convince others that his work is high 
quality work and get away with big grants. If there are twenty to thirty 
peers, the review becomes more objective. 


When scientists are engaged in mobilizing resources for research there 
may be a conflict between those whose proposals have to be reviewed and 
those who review these proposals A senior scientist specializing in 
biomolecular crystallography and winner of the Bhatnagar Award stated: 


Peer review does exist but it 1s not satisfactory In many areas we do not 
have high quality people We keep chasing the same small number of 
people for evaluation. In our country 1f one does not get a grant the 
person does not admit that he lost out in competition Our assessment 
gets coloured by other factors However, there are some people who 
review without fear or favour. 


We have seen that much of our research output ıs denied to our journals 
(Krishnan and Visvanathan 1987) The publication behaviour of Indian 
scientists seems to be based on a certain value judgement according to which 
Indian journals rank lower than foreign journals and because of this the 
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scientists’ belief that the credibility of scientists would be enhanced by 
publishing in foreign journals is nurtured This is reflected in the behaviour of 
scientists. both as contributors and as referees to Indian journals 
Contributors either do not send their research output to Indian journals or at 
best send those papers which do not have a chance of getting published in 
foreign journals. The referees do not seem to perform their role as status 
judges conscientiously, A senior molecular biologist specializing 1n genetic 
engineering and winner of the Bhatnagar Award, admitted that Indian 
journals have a low impact He edits a journal, the impact factor of which is 
04 He pointed out 


In the case of journals, the problem (peer review) 1s much more acute 
We are not in a happy situation It 1s because of lack of expertise and a 
tendency of referees to devalue papers sent by Indian journals for renew 
The referees would not spend as much time as they would on papers 
received from foreign journals 


We may perhaps explain the motive of Indian scientists to publish in 
foreign journals in terms of the Latour and Woolgar (1979) model of the 
credibility cycle It appears that Indian scientists seek to enhance their 
credibility in the international (Western) scientific community by publishing 
in foreign journals Further, by visiting foreign countries for conferences and 
scminars they hope to establish contacts with scientists abroad which may 
give them opportunities for collaborative research with them Thus, by 
enhancing their international credibility they also enhance career prospects at 
home It is a fact that in the matter of recruitment and promotions in many 
of the Indian scientific organizations and universities, a premium is placed on 
foreign publications and training 

Related to this quest for international credibility is the negative attitude 
towards problems unique to India The experience of one of the scientists, 
trying to get a paper published in an Indian journal, led him to question the 
criteria adopted for judging scientific research His paper which reported his 
research on improving fuel efficiency of cooking stoves meant for rural areas 
was rejected by a journal He later sent it to another journal but did not get a 
response from its editor for a long time He then enquired about the fate of 
his paper from a member of its editorial board At the latter’s intervention 
the paper was subsequently published in that journal This experience 
prompted him to remark 


In India scientists want to do the kind of science that goes on in the West 
so that they can publish 1n Western journals and get recognition abroad 
Members of our scientific elite advocate the cause of science relevant to 
India's needs but when this ıs done the‘work is not given due recognition 
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2 Lack of professionalism and ngour Professionalism involves the 
adoption of certain impersonal criteria and standards Rigour implies 
meticulousness in evaluation The majority of scientists in our study 
expressed the view that the review system suffers from a lack of 
professionalism and ngour This 1s noticeable in the case of the referee 
system of journals and also assessment of project proposals 

3 Preference for sentors as status judges Although almost all the 
scientists complained about the unsatisfactory project review system, the 
junior scientists were more dissatisfied A junior scientist of the SSCU and 
winner of the Young Scientist Award as well as the Indian National Science 
Academy Award, said 


Grants are monopolized by big guys They get a lot of money I reviewed 
some project proposals and recommended them for funding But the 
funding agency dechned to support tne proposals In our country 
decisions are made by seniors We give importance to age 


The scientist further mentioned that persons working in reputed 
institutions such as the Indian Institute of Science do not have any problem in 
being funded Is this an Indian version of stratification in science? It certainly 
is Another scientist holding the rank of associate professor in the SSCU also 
drew attention to the role of semors He remarked 


Some big men who have big contacts have access to big funds They carry 
out big research and faster research 


A woman scientist holding the rank of assistant professor and specializing 
in biomolecular structure and function was more critical about the project 
review system. She satd 


There is some peer review but whether the review 1s objective or nol 1s 
the question In India it 1s not objective When large money ts involved in 
prants, personal knowledge and social interaction play a role We go by 
seniority Seniors become important because they are involved in decision 
making We should de-emphasize semority The funding agencies should 
go by bio-data rather than semority 


4. Scientists? association with governmental work Involvement of 
scientists in the committee system of the funding agencies of the government 
as advisors and experts and in the government as advisors on various 
technical issues brings scientists closer to the bureaucracy and political 
decision- makers The number of scientists involved in such activities in every 
country tends to be small This small group of elite scientists tends to 
influence decisions connected with defining the thrust areas for the scientific 
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community as a whole and with regard to research funding. Members of the 
scientific elite try to proyect their own research areas as the thrust areas and 
thus gain access to funds We have already seen that some of the scientists in 
our study are aware of the role played by semors in evaluation. A senior 
professor in the biochemistry department and winner of the Bhatnagar 
Award, whose research area is carrier proteins, said: 


A few — scientists, bureaucrats and politicians — decide everything about 
science. A few scientists involved in government think that they are 
experts in all fields 


Because of their access to the government and funding agencies the big 
people do not face problems in mobilizing funds for their research 
Sometimes, funds meant for an the entire department may be monopolized 
by one individual if he happens to be associated with the funding agency in 
some capacity. 

In India, the era of big money and big projects began 1n the early 1980s, 
after the establishment of the Department of Science and Technology (DST). 
Earlier, scientists had to depend on organizations like the CSIR, Bbabha 
Atomic Research Centre (BARC) and the Indian Council of Medical 
Research (ICMR) which provided funds for small projects through their 
extramural research programmes. According to a senior molecular biologist, 
the Project Advisory Committee (PAC) system of the DST has made the 
project review a broad-based one He is the chairman of one of the project 
advisory committees. He, however, pointed out that problems still exist. ` 


Earlier, the project advisory committees were dominated by seniors Now 
it is changing. But there are problems In our country merit alone cannot 
be a consideration. The complaint is that Indian Institute of Science 
scientists get away with a lot of project money Now we have to take care 
of proposals from other areas — north-east, Punjab and other border 
areas. 


This indicates that the evaluation system in Indian science 1s subject to 
pressure arising from political considerations as well Needless to say, equal 
opportunities for research must be provided It 1s, however, difficult to 
achieve the goal without sacrificing standards. 

We have seen that most of the scientists in our study lay the blame for 
lack of objectivity on the small size of the peer groups in their fields of 
specialization. Objectivity ıs related to inter-subjective meanings Unless 
there is agreement between the scientists whose work 1s reviewed and those 
who review them about the judgement of the work, the legitimacy of the 
review system is likely to be questioned Some scientists drew attention to 
this aspect when they said that those scientists whose proposals are denied 
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support do not accept the judgement of the referees 

Another point that emerged from the study is that scientists are aware of 
how the peer review system works in Western countries, that there are 
anomalies even there, with undeserving proposals sometimes getting grants 
and awards. However, because the scientific endeavour in the West is large, 
these anomalies are not as conspicuous ás they are in a country like India 
which is not as advanced scientifically 


CONCLUSION 


The present study is based on the experiences of scientists located in an 
institution which occupies a very high position in the stratification of scientific 
institutions 1n India Many of the scientists in our study are highly productive, 
having received international recognition and won national awards. Many of 
them are engaged in research in ‘frontier areas’. 

The present study raises questions which must be explored further Given 
the large size of the Indian scientific community, why is it that competent 
peers are in short supply? Is it a problem of those doing research in ‘frontier 
areas’ or is it one faced by all scientists? Is it that only a few scientists in 
reputed institutions are involved in active research in specialized fields or is it 
because our scientists spread themselves too thinly over several 'frontier 
areas’, as a result of which the number of peers 1n a given area at a given 
point of time tends to be small? With regard to the publication behaviour of 
scientists, why is ıt that scientists both as contributors and as referees tend to 
devalue Indian scientific journals? Is it due to an ambivalent attitude or due 
to the practice of adopting double standards? Further empirical studies 
involving scientists 1n universities and government laboratories are needed to 
comprehend the pattern of evaluation in the scientific community. 

One of the scientists in our study remarked that ‘peer review succeeds 
where good science is done’ What then is ‘good science’ m the Indian 
context? If ‘good sctence’ implies international (Western) science in which a 
few resourceful scientists participate, then inadequacies in evaluation 
highlighted by the scientists in our study are likely to persist. If, on the other 
hand, ‘good science’ implies widely shared cognitive orientations coupled 
with equality of opportunities to do science then the inadequacies can be 
minimized. 

; NOTES 


1 The data presented in this paper were collected as part of a wider study of brain-drain 
sponsored by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) The author thanks 
Drs Ashok Jain, V V Knshna, P V S Kumar and Subodh Mahanty of the National 
Institute for Science, Technology and Development Studies (NISTADS), New Delhi, and 
Dr Vinod Jairath of the Department of Sociology, University of Delhi, for their 
Suggestions and interest in the study The author also thanks his colleague Dr S G 
Kulkarni for his comments on an earlier draft of the paper 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE INDIAN 
SCIENTIFIC COMMUNITY' 


V. V. Krishna 


The growth of science organized in terms of specialist groups or small 
communities sharing a set of ‘social’ and ‘cognitive’ values to explore and 
advance systematic knowledge is a recent historical development? The 
centrality of science in the transformation of modern societies was, to a large 
extent, the result of what Ben-David (1971) refers to as the growth of 
professionalization associated with the emergence of effective scientific 
communities Even though science appeared in its institutionalized form from 
as early as the late 16th and 17th centuries, the transformative role of science 
did not come about until the emergence of professionalized communities in 
19th century Europe and 20th century North America 

When we speak of a scientific community, the size of professional 
grouping becomes more meaningful in terms of what Whitley (1976) defines 
as disciplines, specialities and research areas, which may hold together 
between three or four to a few dozen scientists 

The drive towards professionalization and the emergence of scientific 
communities in 19th century Europe shows that these developments have 
come about in a somewhat ‘organic’ mould catalyzed by the prevailing 
political structures Even though the Euro-centred investigation of Ben-David 
and others offers little insight into the understanding of non-Western cultures 
such as India, the social context mapped by them is not without relevance 1n 
so far as the development of institutional factors are concerned Despite the 
implantation of modern science from about the 18th century onwards, 
colonial structures separated institutionalization from professionalization So 
far, some sociologists in India have mapped the growth of modern science 
but have not paid adequate attention to the emergence of an Indian scientific 
community? Did the advent of modern science in India entail the advent of 
professionalization and the formation of specialist groups? What was the 
social character of science under colonialism? What were the social identities 
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of scientists at large? And, how did the Indian scientific community 
emerge? These are some of the issues raised in this paper. 

The period chosen for study 1s instructive for two main reasons: the 
emergent nationalism, among other economic issues, opened a discourse for 
the first time on the role of modern science and made it an integral part of 
the struggle for independence, and, the period witnessed a significant break 
from the phase of colonial scientific enterprises as a result of the indigenous 
participation of resources in science and educational infrastructure. 


THE GOALS AND SOCIAL CHARACTER OF 
COLONIAL SCIENTIFIC ENTERPRISE 


Some historians have defined the practice of research in the colonies after 
the mid-19th century as colonial science (MacLeod 1975, 1987 and Kumar 
1986) Colonial science by definition meant a ‘derivative’ science identified 
with ‘fact-gathering’ activity When viewed from the metropolis it was a ‘low 
science’ MacLeod adds psychological connotation to science in colomes as 
the work ‘done by lesser minds working on problems set by savants in 
Europe’* The way science was organized in the colonies was indeed a 
planned activity from the metropolis, the periphery being assigned the 
subordinate task of ‘data gathering’, while the actual theoretical synthesis 
(pure or fundamental research) took place in the metropolis Devoid of its 
intellectual essence, the goal of scientific practice in the colony was not the 
advancement of science but the exploration of natural resources, flora and 
fauna (Mukherjee 1989) to feed the intellectual and industrial ‘revolutions’ in 
the metropohs. As argued elsewhere (Krishna 1992), the defimtion of 
colomal science fits well with the activity undertaken by scientific enterprises 
such as the geology, education and survey departments The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal cooperated with the British Geological Society to promote Indian 
resources development. The data gathered and sifted from the colonies not 
only enhanced the horizons of British geology but served as an important 
basis for colonial policies on minerals, coal mining, agriculture, transport 
surveys and communications (Stafford 1990). 

One notable feature of the colonial scientific enterprise was that it was 
entirely government controlled: scientific personnel were employed by the 
East India Company (before 1857) or by the British government from both 
military and civil services Undue preference was shown to scientific 
personnel of European origin both in the recruitment and promotion to 
higher positions (Kumar 1983) The organizational basis for the emergence 
of a scientific commuuity therefore, greatly depended on the flexibility of the 
scientific organizations As late as 1920, P C Ray, the doyen of chemistry in 
India, presented figures on the scientific personnel employed m scientific 
enterprises. Out of eleven scientific services, including the educational 
service, P C. Ray could count only eighteen Indians out of 213 scientific 
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Table 1: The Composition of the Scientific Staff in 
Colonial Scientific Enterprises in 1920 


Name of the Imperial Grade Average Pay 





Service in Rs. 
European Indian European Indian 
Botanical Survey 2 0 1000 0 
Geological Survey 16 0 1010 0 
Zoological Survey 3 1 970 700 
Agricultural Service 38 5 1000 460 
Forest Service 9 1 1040 660 
Medical and Bacterio- 
logical Service (on 
civil employment) 24 5 1220 520 
Indian Munitions Board 11 1 780 300 
Meteorological Dept 10 2 970 770 
Veterinary Dept. (cıvıl) 2 0 1100 0 
Educational service 34 3 910 470 
Indian Trignometrical 
Surveys * 46 0 - 


195 ~18 - - 


Note All of these officers except one were Royal Engineers and held military ranks The 
provincial service, also highly paid, consisted of 112 officers, of whom 80 per cent were 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians without any academic qualifications 

Source P C Ray (1920) 


personnel? ^ Highly qualified and deserving Indian scientists were 
discriminated against and relegated to positions below their entitlement. 
Whereas the Europeans employed in the education department were placed 
in the elite Indian Educational Service (IES), Indian scientists were placed in 
the Provincial Educational Service (PES), and given half the salary of their 
counterparts in the IES The first and perhaps only Indian who found a berth 
in the IES was J. C. Bose, but his monthly emoluments too were half those of 
a European’s salary in the IES P.C Ray on his return from England 1n 1888 
with a Ph D. in Chemistry had to wait for one year to be employed in the 
PES, whereas British chemists with similar qualifications and experience 
were immediately placed in the IES by the Secretary of State Ray's 
complaint against the unequal treatment evoked the retort, ‘there are other 
walks of life open to you. Nobody compels you to accept this appointment’ 
(Ray 1958: 65). H B Medlicott, Head of the Geological Survey of India 
(GSI) held that ‘Indians are incapable of- any original work in natural 
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science’ He wanted to wait till the scientific chord among the ‘natives’ was 
touched and added that, ^if indeed it exists as yet in this variety of human race 
so let us exercise a little discretion with our weaker brethren and not expect 
them to run before they can walk'* The most glaring example of applying 
discriminatory policies in the GSI was that of P N Bose. In 1903 T Holland 
superseded P N. Bose for the position of Director of GSI even though 
Holland was ten years his junior in the service. In protest against the 
injustice meted out to him, Bose retired from the service the same year.’ 

A small section of Indian scientists associated with colomal scientific 
organizations resorted to struggle from within against this blatant racial 
discrimination By the last quarter of the 19th century, due to these inherent 
tensions the social organization of colonial science showed definite cracks 
Towards the turn of the century, pressures towards professionalization of 
science and scientific autonomy were struggling to find expression as part of 
the emerging Indian national consciousness A small section of the scientific 
and political intelligensia set an agenda to fight colomal science, on the one 
hand, and to create alternative structures to professionalize and integrate 
modern science within the framework of nationalism, on the other. This 
development led to divisions within the scientific establishment as a whole 
and as the size and social consciousness of Indian scientists grew, the division 
came into sharp focus with a clear-cut agenda 


SOCIAL DIVISIONS AMONG SCIENTISTS 
AND THEIR ORIENTATIONS 


From the sociological point of view, one can identify three categories of 
scientific and technical personnel and associated institutions from about the 
third quarter of the 18th century. 

The first category relates to the transplanted or settler scientists employed 
by the British government The scientific and technical personnel belonging 
to this category identified themselves with the colonial administration. They 
were basically the ‘gate keepers’ of colonial science who controlled and 
regulated research strategies to serve colomal ends They promoted 
discrimination against native Indian scientists as exemplified in the instances 
cited earlier, operated on several fronts — in education, industry, finance and 
science departments 

In the second category were scientific and technical personnel who were 
called upon by the colonial administration to execute specific tasks. They had 
no commitment to the promotion of scientific disciplines or scientific 
societies, and their goal was limited to the accomplishment of their assigned 
tasks When these British scientists completed their assignments or attained 
the age limit, they returned to their country taking with them a vast treasure 
of experience They can be referred to as ‘scientific soldiers’ In the whole 
Empire, as MacLeod (1975. 348) observes, ‘the adventures of Indian civil 
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servants and "scientific soldiers" gave them experience second to none in the 
lessons of administrative organisation and coordination’ * 

As a product of continuing British colonial policies, particularly 
discrimination in science, the third category of scientific personnel became 
prominent after the 1870s They were mainly native Indian scientists 
supported by a small group of Western settler scientists, missionaries and 
Jesuits, who relentlessly worked towards the professionalization of science in 
India Their numbers run into a few hundreds, to mention a few important 
personalities’ David Hare, Father Eugene Lafont, William Carey and 
Marshman of Serampore missionaries, P C Ray, J C Bose,C V Raman, 
M N Saha, Ashutosh Mukerjee, M L Sircar and Visvesvaraya Basalla 
(1967) and many other historians club together Medlicott, O’Shaughessy and 
J C. Bose as colonial scientists Sociologically, the three categories of 
scientists each had their constituencies, their goals, network of relationships 
and scientific programmes While scientists in the first two categories were 
part and parcel of the colonial scientific enterprise and shared with and 
benefited from the colomal structures in science, the third category struggled 
against these structures The term ‘struggle’ acquired an important place in 
the scientific discourse although its meaning and implication for action 
differed from one individual to another At the national level, however, these 
scientists widely shared the national obligation to transform colonial 
structures of science and create alternative support structures with the 
necessary autonomy to embark on an independent scientific status 


SUPPORT STRUCTURES AND NATIONALIST 
ORIENTATION IN SCIENCE 


Indian scientists with the support of a small group of missionaries and 
British scientists embarked on a programme to professionalize science in 
India within a national perspective. An important objective of the programme 
was the constitution of specialist groups and small communities in various 
scientific disciplines The Indian intelligentsia realized that the success of this 
objective greatly depended on a series of institutional support structures 

The first organized effort in this direction was the creation of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science (IACS) on 15 January 1876 The 
person behind this venture was Mahender Lal Sircar (1833-1904), a man 
trained in modern science but a staunch advocate of homeopathy Sircar 
stated that ‘the object of the Association 1s to enable natives of India to 
cultivate science in all its departments with a view to its advancement by 
original research, and (as it will necessarily follow) with a view to its varied 
applications to the arts and comforts of life’ Independent of the 
government and with a modest collection of Rs 61,000, Sircar pleaded that 
‘we should endeavour to carry on the work with our own efforts, unaided by 
the government I want it to be entirely under our management and control I 
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want it to be solely native and purely national (IACS 1976 9) Within a few 
years of its establishment, seven sections im general physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, systematic botany, systematic zoology, physiology and geology 
were organized. Until the turn of the present century the greatest 
contribution of the IACS was the propagation of nationalism in the 
cultivation of science A direct spin-off from IACS was the creation of at least 
four institutions to promote technical education with a national perspective '? 
Satishchandra Mukherjee, a leading educatiomst of Bengal, launched the 
Dawn Society in 1902 to promote the idea of national education. The 
society's magazine, The Dawn, provided an important forum for Indian 
scientists to promote science and literature and popularize science.” 

In 1903 and 1905 Curzon’s attempt to control technical education and 
exclude advanced research from its definition evoked sharp reactions from 
the protagonists of national education The Dawn Society transformed itself 
into the National Council of Education (NCE) in 1906 with a membership of 
ninety-six intellectuals to organize a parallel structure of scientific and 
technical education ‘on national lines under national control’ (National 
Council of Education 1956 3) Two schools of thought emerged in the NCE 
over the emphasis to be placed on scientific and technical education Tarak 
Nath Palit and others launched the Society for the Promotion of Technical 
Education ın 1906 which established the Bengal Technical Institute to 
promote technical education The other group of the NCE involving Satish 
Mukherjee and others established the Bengal National College and School in 
the same year to promote science along with literary courses both at school 
and umversity In 1907 there were a total of 270 students, out of which 223 
were in the school section, ninety-eight at the intermediate level and the rest 
at the degree and diploma levels There were eleven national schools under 
ninety-eight the NCE in different districts of Bengal with a total enrolment of 
731 students In 1910 the rival camps joined hands again giving birth to the 
nucleus of the present day Jadavpur University and the University College of 
Science of the Calcutta University This research centre received Rs 24 lakhs 
from Taraknath Palit and Rash Behari Ghosh and the assets of the Bengal 
Technical Institute, which, by the turn of the century, immensely contributed 
to the advancement of science ? 

The national education movement was however not confined to the 
Bengal inteligentsia The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha's demand of 1882 to 
strengthen higher technical education was taken up by the Indian National 
Congress after 1885 The Congress passed a Resolution at its third session ın 
Madras ın 1887 stating that ‘it is desirable that the government be moved to 
elaborate a system of technical education’, which was repeated in different 
forms in the succeeding years In the princely state of Baroda, Maharaja 
Sayajı Rao Gaikwad III established Kala Bhavan ın the 1880s, the biggest 
technical institute established by native Indian states at that time The 
significance of Kala Bhavan is that the present-day technology and 
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engineering faculties of M. S University, Baroda, owe their origin to it ” 

Between 1870 and 1920 the native Indian and missionary contribution to 
the establishment of colleges and initiation of science teaching exceeded 
British efforts In the nine universities established between 1857 and 1918 — 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta (1857), Allahabad (1887), Punjab (1882), 
Banaras (1916), Mysore (1916), Patna (1917) and Osmania (1918) — the 
Indian contribution was substantial By 1907, forty-five affiliated colleges 
were established in the three presidency regions where ninety-one lecturers, 
most of them of Indian origin, taught B A. and M A. subjects in science and 
engineering.“ Between 1910 and the 1920s, Indian universities including 
those ın the presidency towns awarded 2,134 degrees in all the sciences 
(Mahalanobis 1971 221) 

A major break with colonial science teaching set in with the efforts of M 
L Sircar, Nilratan Sircar and J C Bose which resulted in the setting up of 
the Science Degree Commission ın 1898 ^ This Commission recommended 
the introduction of separate science courses When Ashutosh Mukherjee 
took over as the Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University in 1912, he sought to 
give a new lease of life to post-graduate science teaching and research The 
colonial government however refused to finance post-graduate research in 
science at the Calcutta University The donation of Rs 24 lakhs by Taraknath 
Palit and Rash Behari Ghosh made ıt possible to establish the University 
College of Science at Calcutta University This mitiative, the establishment of 
the Indian Institute of Science (1909) through the efforts of Jamsetj: Tata and 
the princely state of Mysore, the efforts of Father Lafont at St Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, of P C Ray and J C Bose at the Presidency College 
(after 1885) and of J C Bose at the Bose Research Institute (1917), laid firm 
institutional foundations for systematic science by 1920 As the 
encouragement from the government in the form of scholarships to train 
Indian students in India and abroad was not forthcoming, a number of 
scholarships and endowments were instituted by wealthy Indians * 

Parallel to the establishment of scientific institutions and scholarships for 
advanced research, popularization of modern science and translation of 
science literature into local languages received attention from the Indian 
intelligentsia for the first tme Following the initial efforts of the Serampore 
missionaries in the 1820s and the Delhi College in the 1830s, Bengal provided 
the lead 1n the late 19th century for vernacular publications of magazines and 
books in science. Between 1868 and 1910, ten journals and magazines in 
science alone and forty-seven in technology were reported from Bengal" 
Efforts invested in creating a base for modern science in Indian languages 
were however not confined to Bengal These activities extended to other 
parts of India, as 1s evident from Table 2.* 

In 1875 the Calcutta Book Society (formed in 1817) contained 1,544 titles 
out of which 333 were its publications on science and technology 
(Bhattacharya et al 1989) Between the University College and specialized 
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institutions, there were half a dozen societies whose main objective was to 
popularize science and create a base for modern science among Indians 
Besides the Dawn Society (1904), there were the Aligarh Scientific Society 
founded by Syed Ahmad in 1864, the Bihar Scientific Society, Muzaffarpur, 
founded by Syed Imdad Alı in 1868 and the Punjab Science Institute, Lahore, 
established in 1886 The main thrust of the activities of these societies was in 
creating a base for modern science in the vernacular language, ie, Urdu ? 


Table 2: Publications on Science in Indian Languages in 
the Provinces of India between 1875 and 1896. 





Provinces Medicine Mathematics Natural Sciences Total 
Bengal 472 180 124 776 
Madras 83 35 43 161 
Bombay 210 101 102 413 
Punjab 264 183 17 464 
NWP, Oudh 116 174 20 310 
Total 1145 673 306 2124 


CONSTRUCTION OF SPECIALIST GROUPS: GENESIS OF 
AN INDIAN SCIENTIFIC COMMUNITY 


With J C Bose and P C. Ray joining the Presidency College in 1885 and 
C V Raman joing the IACS a httle later on a part-time basis, the 
‘cultivation’ of science was transformed 1nto the ‘advancement’ of science 
Father Lafont at St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, established an excellent 
observatory for spectro-telescopic investigations Together with these centres, 
the Indian Institute of Science (1909), University College of Science, Calcutta 
University (1913) and Bose Research Institute (1917) constituted research 
programmes to give a new ‘identity’ to Indian science In advancing modern 
science, Indian scientists resolved to struggle on two fronts Whilst the 
existential circumstances compelled them to struggle against colonial 
structures, the goal of advancing science was also to revive the rational and 
experimental tradition. The assertion that the method of science is Western 
and hence alien to our Indian tradition was rejected as baseless by J C Bose 
and others. P. C Rays two volumes on the History of Hindu Chemistry 
(Calcutta 1896) and Binoy Sarkar's Hindu Achievements in Exact Science 
(New York 1918) are examples of this orientation. Thus, advancing science 
meant giving a new status both to the self and to the national prestige 

J. C. Bose’s work on micro-wave (1895) and plant physiology (1900) 
earned him world-wide recognition and he was elected to the Royal Society 
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in 1920 On radio receivers, Patrick Geddes, biographer of J C Bose, 
accords him priority over. Marconi who patented it P C Ray in 1896 
discovered mercurous nitrite and C V Raman who entered the LACS in 1907 
published about fifty-eight papers by 1920 

The research programmes initiated by J C Bose, C V Raman, P C 
Ray, Father Lafont and others were not individual-based programmes They 
constituted, for the first time, the embryo of the Indian scientific community 
At St Xavier's College, Father Lafont was instrumental 1n organizing a 
research group on spectro-telescopic investigations and in contrast to the 
data-supply scheme of colonial science, he set up facilities for undertaking 
basic studies During the transit of Venus, Lafont collaborated with the 
famous Italian astronomer P Tacchini in the astronomical investigations in 
Madhupur, Bihar | 

Four miniature observatories with revolving cupolas were constructed and 
Lafont recorded the total time of transit. Impressed by the value of solar 
observations in the cloudless Indian sky, Tacchim persuaded Lafont to erect a 
spectro-telescope at St Xavier’s College Lafont brought a number of 
instruments from Germany and France by raising private donations (Biswas 
1989, Kochhar 1991) 

Mathematician-cum-astronomer, Father Alphonse de Penaranda, joined 
Lafont in 1876 on an astronomical programme until his death in 1896 Father 
Penaranda regularly contributed to the column on ‘astronomical occurrences’ 
in the weekly periodical The Indo-European Correspondence, launched in 
1865 by the Catholics of Calcutta Father V de Campigneulles joined Lafont 
in 1882-83 and continued the work on spectro-telescopy He published two 
books based on studies of the famous total solar eclipse of 1898 by a team of 
Jesuit scientists of St Xavier's College, Calcutta” Several international 
teams too came to India for the study of this famous total eclipse 

After serving Presidency College for thirty-eight years P. C. Ray joined 
the University College of Science in 1916 For the first time, what 1s known as 
the Indian School of Chemistry emerged by the 1920s Referring to the 126 
papers contributed to various societies such as the Chemical Society 
(London), Journal of the American Chemical Society and others, Nature in 
its 23 March 1916 issue observed ‘some of these papers are of very 
considerable value and interest, and indicate enthusiastic work on the part of 
this newly created school’ (Ray 1958 150) Rasik Lal Datta, Nilratan Dhar, 
Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh, Jnanendra Nath Mukherjee, Pulin Behar Sarkar, 
A C Ghosh, P C Bose, G C Chakravorti, to name a few, were part of the 
School constituted by P C. Ray as shown in Table 3 By 1920 the active 
publishing community of chemistry was around fifty and about 160 papers 
were published. The credit for the first advance in research in physical 
chemistry goes to N R Dhar who also made original contributions to 
electro-chemistry J. C Ghosh’s theory (1918) on the abnormality of strong 
electrolytes created a stir ın the international community when it was first 
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Table 3: The Indian School of Chemistry in the 1920s 


Main Researcher Period of No of No of 
Activity Publications Collaborating 
Researchers 
P C Ray 1894-1920 107 37 
E R Watson 1910-1924 25 12 
P Neog 1907-1917 14 3 
J J Sudborough 1912-1925 30 24 
R.L Datta 1912-1918 28 14 
J N Rakshit 1913-1917 12 3 
B K Singh 1913-1926 17 12 
S C Jana 1914-N A 1 2 
H.K Sen 1914-1915 5 2 
A C Srrcar 1915-1926 12 9 
J L Simonsen 1915-1926 27 4 
N R Dhar 1913-1917 18 4 
S Dhar 1916-N A 1 1 
P C Ghosh 1917-1920 4 2 
J C Ghosh 1914-1918 7 4 
P C. Mitter 1918-1926 4 4 
B N Ghosh 1918-1920 7 3 
B B Dey 1911-1918 5 3 


Source Ray (1918, 1958) and Guay (1986 82) 


published Similarly, the credit for initiating advanced research on colloidal 
chemistry in India goes to J. N Mukherjee. The school of chemistry under 
Ray contributed 1mmensely to the development of chemistry departments in 
Indian universities This school contributed to at least four generations of 
chemists The base for the Indian Chemical Society (1924) was given by the 
students of P C Ray. Besides Ray, J C Ghosh, J N Mukherjee and S S. 
Bhatnagar were involved in planning the organization of the society in its 
initial year. (Bhatnagar 1928) 

In physics, C V Raman, J C Bose, S N Bose and M N Saha 
constituted the Indian School of Physics, but it was C V Raman who gave 
the lead during the first quarter of the present century The centenary volume 
of the IACS recognizes this as the ‘school of Raman’. A. Dey, S. K Banerjee, 
S Appasamyr, S K Mitra; D N Ghosh, D Banerjee, T. J 
Chinmayanandan and K S Rao are some of the scientists who constituted 
Raman's School of Physics.” 

Under the leadership of Raman, for the first time physics acquired a 
professional status at the IACS Raman and his associates published in 
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reputed foreign journals like Nature and Philosophical Magazine, but soon 
the LACS launched its own Bulletin of the Association from 1909, which 
became a velucle for publishing original Indian contributions. With the 
coming of Raman and the increase in research activities, the LACS held 
regular scientific meetings around three sections viz, physico-mathematical, 
chemical and biological Geology was added in 1916. The scientific meetings 
graduated into the Annual Science Convention, the first of which was held in 
1917 in which nine papers in physics, four in chemistry and seven in the 
biological sciences were presented Surveying the work of physics in Calcutta 
from 1907 to 1917, Raman observed, ‘a real school of physics has grown up in 
Calcutta the like of which does not exist in any other Indian university and 
which even now will not compare very unfavourably with those in European 
and American universities’ (LACS 1976 30) Raman in this meeting also gave 
a list of twenty-five original papers from the School of Physics in Calcutta 
which included the works of S. K Banerjee, S. K Mitra and M N. Saha. 
Around 1918, the Calcutta Physical Society was established under the 
auspices of Calcutta University To provide a publication outlet of the annual 
meetings of the IACS, the Proceedings of the LACS was launched from 1917. 
K S. Krishnan, the first Director of the National Physical Laboratory, 
Joined Raman after 1920 The most spectacular advances in optics were 
carried out by the Raman school which later won world recognition for the 
Raman Effect In theoretical astrophysics, Saha’s theories of thermal 
ionization and radiation led to the physical theory of stellar spectra by the 
1920s Saha produced thirteen papers between 1917 and 1920, including the 
work on ‘ionization in the solar chromosphere’ (1920) Saha provided the 
base for the ionospheric school at Allahabad University in which he spent 
seventeen years of his life Saha’s basic work was further advanced by S 
Chandrashekar, D S  Kothari and Majumdar who studied problems 
connected with the atmosphere of stars, application of Fermi-Durac statistics 
to elucidate the internal structure of stars and Kotharr's theory of pressure of 
ionization (Mahanti 1990, Prasad 1938, Sen 1954) S. K. Mitra’s research 
programmes in the 1930s on radio science, wireless research and chemical 
physics devoted to the interpretation of absorption spectra owe much to the 
initial impetus in physical sciences given at the turn of the 19th century 
Another group which became active between 1900 and 1920 was the 
group on plant physiology under J C Bose Following his paper in 1900 on 
the ‘Generality of Molecular Phenomena Produced Electrically in Living and 
Non-hving Matter’, Bose published four monographs through Orient 
Longman ‘Response in the Living and Non-hving’ (1902), ‘Plant Response as 
a Means of Physiological Investigation’ (1906) with 315 experiments, 
‘Comparative Electro-physiology’ (1907) with 321 experiments, and 
‘Researches on Irritability of Plants’ (1913) With this base, J C. Bose 
organized a research group at his Bose Research Institute from 1917 N N. 
Neogi, S C Das, Gurupadaswamy Das, Jyotiprakash Sircar, S C Guha and 
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Lalit Mohan Mukherjı worked with J C Bose and published about twenty 
papers on various facets of plant physiology In all J C Bose published 
ninety-seven papers from 1895 to 1920 and collaborated with nine colleagues 
in a quarter of these publications From 1917 the Bose Research Institute 
launched its own journal called the Transactions of the Bose Research 
Institute All the twenty papers in plant physiology referred to above 
appeared in this journal (Science Today 1983, Sen and Chakraborty 1986 ) 

In mathematics, the Calcutta Mathematical Society was established in 
1908 with Ashutosh Mukherjee as President Little known about Ashutosh 
was his original contribution to differential equations, known as ‘Mukherjee 
theorems’ Ashutosh became a member of the London Mathematical 
Association and the University of Cambridge honoured him by including his 
theorems in their curriculum” Through the efforts of V Ramaswami Iyer 
the ‘Analytical Club’ at Fergusson College, Poona, was upgraded as the 
Indian Mathematical Society in 1911 In 1914, the Rash Behan Ghosh Chair 
of Applied Mathematics was created at the University College of Science, 
Calcutta, and Ganesh Prasad the first D Sc of Allahabad University was 
appointed to it After the establishment of Benaras Hindu University ın 1918 
by M M Malaviya, Ganesh Prasad founded the Benaras Mathematical 
Society Prasad’s main contribution was in applied mathematics His 
discourse with professionals in this area appeared as a memoir entitled, 
‘Constitution of Matter and Analytical Theories of Heat’, published by the 
Royal Society of Sciences of Gottingen (1903) The other area of his interest 
was ın the theory of rea) variables mainly on Founer Senes published in the 
late 1920s 

The constitution of specialist groups in the university. centres. and 
specialized institutions such as the IACS and the Bose Research Institute 
enabled Indian scientists to assign a distinct national identity to science in 
India by the 1920s These achievements, which remained a dream during M 
L Sircar’s lifetime, were a significant departure from the era of colonial 
science Indians could hardly publish eighteen papers in the journal of the 
Asiatic Society during 1836 and 1895 The European (mostly British) 
scientists on the other hand accounted for 1,021 papers (Viswanathan 1985 
27) In the next twenty-five years research output from the Indians alone 
accounted for over 350 papers, the bulk of ıt concerning original 
investigations * Another major step in the professionalization of Indian 
science during the 1920s was the creation of a common forum for scientists in 
different parts of the country through the establishment of the Indian Science 
Congress Assóciaton (ISCA) in 1914, mainly due to the efforts of two 
chemistry professors, J L Simonsen and P S MacMohan Beginning with a 
membership of sixty scientists in. 1914 the ISC quickly expanded to 300 
members ın 1916, and 360 in 1920 In 1914, thirty-five papers were presented 
in different scientific disciplines which gradually increased to 120 for the 
successive years upto 1920 
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The Science Congress served as an important platform to catalyze 
community consciousness as well as unify the scattered specialist groups on a 
national scale during its ànnual conventions which took place in different 
parts of the country ^. During its formative period, especially after 1917, the 
Congress attempted to organize scientific associations in different disciplines 
through the formation of sectional committees. The specialist groups 
provided a base for the formation of all-India societies in. every scientific 
discipline Beginning with the establishment of the Indian Botanical Society 
(1920), the professionalization of science entered a new phase. During the 
fifteen years up to 1935, seventeen more societies or associations. were 
constituted on an all-India basis covering all major scientific disciplines 


CONCLUSION 


For countries such as India, colonial experience is important in 
considering the social processes of professionalization of science and the 
emergence of national scientific communities Colonial science or scientific 
work in colonial enterprises had little to do with the emergence of the Indian 
scientific community in its emergent period (1900 to 1920) After the 1870s it 
becomes sociologically meaningful to speak of three categories of scientific 
personnel, ‘gate keepers’ and ‘scientific soldiers’, who were part and parcel of 
the colomal scientific enterprises, and native Indian scientists and their 
missionary supporters who constituted the third group 

The major conclusion of this paper 1s that the third category of scientists 
for the first ume made organized attempts to undertake basic or fundamental 
research by the 1920s. Specialist groups, schools and institutions. were 
constituted in physics, chemistry, mathematics, biological sciences and 
astronomy by the early decades of this century By the early 1940s the Indian 
scientific community made its intellectual presence felt in the international 
scientific world. There were at least mine fellows of the Royal Society as well 
as a Nobel Laureate in physics An Indian scientific community was created 
which notwithstanding its limited sphere of influence, regarded advancing 
the frontiers of knowledge as a means by which an Indian national identity 
could be established at the international level of science. Emerging 
nationalism after the 1870s and the ‘ideological’ position of Indian scientists 
were in no small measure unconnected to their struggle to achieve 
international recognition The support structures created through indigenous 
initiatives from the 1870s onwards gave a new meaning to the career 
Structure ın science These scientists espoused professionalization by 
remaining outside the colonial enterprises and worked against the prevailing 
discriminatory practices in recruitment — Even though the scientific 
community of this era, as with any other international group of scientists, 
interacted with the Western metropolis, the research agenda and social goals 
in advancing scientific research came from their nationalist orientation 
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During 1900 and 1920 the Indian scientific community was by no means large 
enough to reflect an ‘ali-India’ character It was mainly concentrated in some 
pockets of the Indian ‘metropolis’, particularly in the Bengal Presidency 

The Indian encounter with modern (Western) science has evoked 
considerable sociological debate This paper differs from Shils’s observation 
that 


the Indian intellectual’s feeling of alienation, of unconnectedness with his 
society, is in some measure a result of a desire for a complete immersion, 
a complete renunciation of his modern intellectual identity and its 

replacement by complete ‘Indianisation’ (Shils 1961: 69) 


It ıs argued in this paper that the Indian scientific community was 
certainly committed to the Indranization of science in the country but this 
drive did not imply a complete renunciation of its modern intellectual 
identity. P. C. Ray, J C Bose, C V. Raman and others never resented being 
part of the modern intellectual world 1n science. Rather, they struggled to 
establish an Indian identity m the world of science The dichotomy between 
Indianization and the modern intellectual identity implied by Shils is not 
founded among the Indian pioneers of modern science in the late 19th 
century. They were certainly alienated from colonial scientific enterprise, and 
for the greater part of thei intellectual careers hved with a feeling of 
unconnectedness with that structure Their substantial efforts made to 
popularize science by translating modern science into local languages negates 
Shils’s thesis True, some of the leading Indian scientists had deep religious 
orientations J. C. Bose and P C Ray started as Brahmo Samayists and C. V 
Raman was a religious person But Bose did excellent work on 
electro-magnetic waves around 1894 within the modern scientific ‘paradigm’ 
and pursued basic work ın plant physiology, and later went on to build the 
Bose Research Institute in the image of a temple (Nandy 1980 54) Jairath’s 
(1984: 127) characterization of P C Ray’s monumental work on the History 
of Hindu Chemistry as a revivalist streak ıs questionable P C Ray 
undertook this work in response to the French chemist, Berthelot’s similar 
work, L’ Alchimstes Grecs, for the middle ages. In this work Ray tried to 
trace the rational and experimental tradition in modern chemical sciences in 
Indian (Hindu) history — signifying a project to link the modern sciences with 
the relevant domain of Indian tradition He wrote ‘If the perusal of these 
lines will have the effect of stimulating my countrymen to strive for regaining 
their own position in the intellectual hierarchy of nations, I shall not have 
laboured ın vain’ (Habib and Raina 1989 63) As with J C Bose, Ray’s 
orientation in the historical examination of Indian science since antiquity was 
to revitalize our own rational tradition The experimental orientation of 
Indian scientists has, of late, been incorrectly underplayed by some scholars 
For instance, Raj (1991 123) holds that Hindu knowledge was clean in 
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contradistinction to Western science which 1s linked to laboratory and 
experimentation and which entails soiling one’s hands Referring to the 
orientation of scientists in mathematics, algebra, astronomy, optics, 
hydrostatics, etc , Raj concludes that ^it 1s in the old umage of knowledge qua 
clean knowledge that the Bhadralok sought those aspects of western science 
that would best correspond to 1 Such an observation certainly cannot be 
stretched to an extreme ‘cultural determination’ mould for the simple reason 
that scientists such as as J C Bose, C V Raman, P. C. Ray and others 
established their laboratories by constructing much of their own apparatus 
Even though C. V Raman claimed to have spent only about Rs 200 for the 
equipment on his Nobel Prize winning work, his work was not theoretical. In 
1930, awarding the Hughes Medal of the Royal Society, Lord Rutherford 
observed that ‘Raman’s effort must rank among the best three or four 
discoveries in experimental physics in the last decade’ (Bhagvantham 1972. 
32). J. C Bose for mstance did not only write books on plant physiology 
containing descriptions of about 636 experiments, but is also credited with 
developing 100 ‘sensitive and experimental instruments for investigating 
plants’. In the realm of chemistry P C Ray notes, ‘the fact that Hindus had a 
very large hand in the cultivation of the experimental sciences 1s hardly 
known’ Works on chemistry 1n the Rasendra Chintamani by Ramachandra 
and Rasa — Prakasha Sudhakara by Yasodhara are referred to by Ray as 
testimony to the tradition of experimentation and observation in India C V 
Raman in a different vein drew our attention to the ability of the Indian mind 
in his own words: 


I can assert without fear of contradiction that the quality of the Indian 
mind is equal to the quality of any Teutonic, Nordic or Anglo-Saxon 
mind What we lack is perhaps courage, what we lack 1s perhaps driving 
force which takes one anywhere we need a spirit that will carry us to 
our rightful place under the sun as inheritors of a proud civilization 
(Venkataraman 1988 504) : 


In their efforts to revitalize the tradition of science, Indian scientists did 
not attempt to selectively glorify all that was ‘good’ in the past In his own 
words, J. C Bose observed that ^it 1s a false patriotism to assert that our 
ancestors knew everything and that we have nothing further tolearn the real 
golden age is not the past but in the future advancement of positive 
knowledge and the method of experimental verification 1s most essential 
(Sen 1989) Indian scientists denounced the social forces which caused the 
downfall of experimental and inductive sciences in the middle ages and in 
doing so cautioned against the prevailing social and political conditions in 
early 20th century India. 

As noted earlier, nationalism. provided an ideological base for the 
emergence of the scientific community Advancing scientific research formed 
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an important object of their ‘ethos’ As Visvanathan (1985 31) implies, 
‘ethos’ has both the ‘cultural’ and ‘economic’ versions Some connections 
between science and economic growth through technological progress were 
apparent both in practice and in intellectual discourse However, as far as 
practice was concerned it was in no way comparable to early 20th century 
Germany and America or even to later decades of Japan 


NOTES 


1 Ihave gained immensely from discussions held with Deepak Kumar, Irfan Habib, Dinesh 
Abrol and Shiv Visvanathan at various points I also wish to acknowledge the support of 
SUD, ORSTOM, Pans for providing the opportunity to interact with a number of 
researchers working On scientific communities in developing countnes Thanks are due to 
J Gaillard, R Waast, R. Arvantis, Y Goudineau and Y Chatelin I also thank Dr Ashok 
Jain and Prof M N Panini for their suggestions in the finalization of this paper 

2 See Whitley (1974) for ‘cognitive’ and ‘social’ instituttonalization For a critical review of 
these concepts see Blume (1974) and Bourdieu (1975) 

3  Visvanathan (1985) is, however, an exception Adhikan (1987) deals at length with growth 
patterns of science in terms of ‘extractive and servicing mode’, ^ntelligensia-generated 
mode’ and 'state-organized mode’ which I share with her in so far as I am talking 1n terms 
of colonial science and non-colonial independent tradition in science (see also Krishna 
1992) However, given Adhikan's objective to specify its (science) different organizational 
modes of existence and their social dynamics of growth and change, the interaction 
perspective was not specifically directed to establish the emergence of an Indian scientific 
community Jairath (1984), on the other hand, relies too much on Basalla's model and falls 
short of informing us about the emergence problem within the colonial context There is 
another aspect of Jairath on which I differ which is taken up in the concluding section The 
‘colonial’ phase of Indian science in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, covering 
industral, agncultural and university-based education and research ıs discussed at some 
length tn Ramasubban (1977 Ch 3) Ramasubban and Singh (1987 166) rightly imply the 
development of the Indian scientific community in its embryonic stage with the formation 
of the Indian Science Congress in 1914 In this paper I go on to establish its ongins much 
earlier, in the late 19th century, sharing their idea of the scientific community as ‘young’ in 
its historical growth by the 1920s 

4 While I do not accept this connotation given by MacLeod, I am in general agreement with 
scholars on colonial science in so far as it is considered one among other phases of science 
in India for the penod up to the late 19th century The colonial phase could be considered 
a dominant phase of science in India but all other scientific activities including local, 
1ndigenous traditions cannot be subsumed under the umbrella of colonial science 

5 P C Rays Presidential Address to the Seventh Indian Science Congress (ISC) Ray 
(1920) 

6 Sce Review of Agnculture survey No 25, September 1830 as quoted in Kumar (1986) 

7 Bagal (1955) in an illuminating biography of P N Bose also records that Bose played an 
important part in the creation and expansion of Tata Iron and Steel Works through his 
discovery of iron ores ın Gurumahishim, Durg district 

8 Biographical details on some of these 'soldiers' are available in the excellent work of 
Armytage (1961) It may be noted that my usage of ‘scientific soldiers’ is somewhat 
different from MacLeod's (1975), although I owe the term to him 

9 Mahender Lal Sircar's address to the provisional committee of the LACS The Committee 
consisted of twenty-five members with Father Lafont as Chairman and Sircar as 
Member-Secretary See LACS (1976 9) 

10 P N Bose, member of the LACS, launched the Indian Industrial Association in 1891 which 
organized popular lectures on coal and fibres The Association for the Advancement of 
Scientific and Industrial Education was founded by J C Ghosh in 1904, it sent many 
students abroad for higher education in science See also Sarkar (1977) 

11 Sircar, J C Bose and many leading Indian scientists contributed articles on physical and 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


biological sciences in The Dawn The magazine launched in 1897 continued tll 1913 In 
1905 The Dawn had about sixty members 

Some eminent scientists were on the faculty of the University College of Science C. V 
Raman and P C Ray were the first Palit Professors Ashutosh Mukherjee invited a group 
of brilliant scientists uke J C Ghosh, M N Saha, J N Mukherjee and S N Bose as 
lecturers 

For further details on Kala Bhavan see The Dawn, Calcutta, from September 1910 to 
February 1911 

K. R Kirtikar in The Modern Review, Calcutta, 1907, in a five-part senes dealt extensively 
on the native contribution to the development of science education in affiliated colleges 
(see also Kirtikar 1907) 

From the communication of D Bose, Member, Governing Body of the Bose Research 
Institute and member of J C Bose Trust See Science Today (1983 21) 

The famous Premchand Roychand offered five scholarships of Rs 1,400 per year from an 
endowment of Rs 2 lakhs sn 1879 to Calcutta University The Rajabhai Tower and Library 
at Bombay University were established by the generous grant of Rs 400,000 given by 
Roychand Dadabhai Naoroy: offered Rs 50,000 and collected Rs 175 lakhs for Canning 
fellowships at Bombay University J N Tata’s contribution of Rs 30 lakhs and Sheshadri 
Iyer, the Mysore Dewan’s offer of 300 acres plus Rs 5 lakhs for the establishment of the 
Indian Institute of Science had no parallel The Association set up by J C Ghosh in 1910 
raised Rs 1 lakh per year to provide scholarships for higher education in science and 
engineenng See aiso Visvanathan (1985) who traces at length the professionalization of 
science accomplished by a group of Indian scientists 

Vigyan Rahasya (1871), Vigyan Vikas (1873), Vigyan Darpan (1876), Sachura Vigyan 
Darpan (1882), Cfukssa Darshan (1887), Tattvabodfunt Pamka and Bengal Spectator are 
some of the important periodicals in Bengali dealing with science and technology 

An excellent survey of writings in science and technology between 1800 and 1950 is 
reported by Bhattacharya et al (1989) This Table and information on sciences in Bengali 
literature ts taken from this source, and Ray (1918) 

See Report on Industrial Educauon, Part II, National Archives of India, New Delhi, 1903 
This report covers some details on the Punjab Science Institute, Lahore. For details on the 
Aligarh and Bihar Scientific Societies, see Habib (1985) 

These books are V de Campigneulles and H Josson 1898 The Total Solar Eclipse — 
January 22, 1898 Calcutta Thacker, Spincle and Co, 1898, and V de Campigneulles, 
Observations Taken at Dumroan, Bihar India During the Eclipse of the 22nd January 1898 
London Longmans Green and Co (Biswas 1989) 

€ V Raman himself refers to the work on physics as the ‘school of physics’ at Calcutta 
see IACS (1976) and Venkataraman (1988) 

From the biographical account of Ashutosh Mukherjee See Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee 
Memonal Volume Calcutta Aronodaya Art Press (published by J N Samaddar) 

This figure is only the conservative estimate made from different sources The actual figure 
could cross 600 

The Association, as early as 1911, made explicit reference to the equality principle in its 
statement of the objective the proposed Association sought ‘to give a strong impulse and 
more systematic direction to scientific enquiry, to promote the intercourse of societies and 
individuals interested in science in different parts of the country, to obtain a more general 
attention to the obyects of pure and applied science and the removal of any disadvantages 
of a public kind which may impede progress! See Science and Culture, December 1937, III 
(6) 307 
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GREEN REVOLUTION TECHNOLOGIES AND 
DRYLAND AGRICULTURE 


G. S. Aurora 


INTRODUCTION 


This 1s an exploratory exercise in clarifying our understanding of the 
sociological dimensions of dryland agriculture and the role of sociology in 
presenting a human perspective to the agricultural sciences In this exercise I 
propose to do the following 

First, I shall present a brief agrochmatic-social picture of the Indian 
drylands, highlighting major variations ın ecology and society in these 
drought-prone eco-zones 

Second, I shall make a brief mention of the efforts being made by the 
International Crops Research Institute for Semri-Arid. Tropics (henceforth 
ICRISAT) to solve the problems of these eco-zones 

Third, I shall discuss, in general, the evolution of the strategy for 
enhancing agricultural productivity of drylands adumbrated by the 
agricultural sciences and policy-makers It will be found that the preliminary 
observations indicate that the social sciences, within institutions dealing with 
problems of dryland agriculture, are inadequately represented and 
sociological and social anthropological perspectives are almost entirely 
absent in theory and agricultural sciences + 

In the end I shall suggest an alternative approach to the urgent problem 
of the drylands based on a synthesis of the ecological and sociological 
perspectives t 


DRYLAND AGRICULTURE: SOCIAL, CULTURAL 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS 


Figure 1 indicates the arid, semi-arid and humid zones of India. The arid 
zone, characterized by less than two months of rain per year, covers almost 
17 per cent of the entire land area This arid area can be divided into the 
following regions: (+) cold hilly arid lands, 16 , Ladakh and upper reaches of 
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Figure 1: Arid, Semi-arid and Humid Zones of India 
Figure 1 
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the Himalayas close to the Tibet border, (u) dry scrub lands on the western 
spurs of the Vindhyas and the sandy soils of central Rajasthan and the Rann 
of Kutch, and (ur) dry uplands of the Deccan plateau comprising parts of 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh 

The semi-arid zone comprises dry and wet sub-zones The soil in these 
parts varies from place to place In parts of Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh it ıs black, sandy loam (vertisol), in parts of Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu it ıs gravelly red (alfisol), and, in some 
parts of Andhra Pradesh, such as Medak, it could be a mixture of various 
types of soils. Almost the entire Indo-Gangetic valley and the central and 
southern plains with fertile sandy loam soils also come under this 
classification Thus, a very large part of India can be classified as semi-arid 
tropical. If the plains are not quite arid or heavily drought-prone, it is largely 
because of their perennial rivers and streams flowing down from the 
Himalayas in the north, the Western Ghats and Eastern Ghats and the 
central hill ranges, the Satpura and the Vindhyas 

The wet semi-arid sub-zone may in fact receive considerable rain during 
the three to five months of the monsoon season, the annual rainfall varying 
between 250 mm and 1,250 mm The rainfall, however, 1s highly erratic, the 
month of June, for example, may be totally dry and hot or have such heavy 
rainfall that normal agricultural operations become difficult Engelhardt 
(1984: 1) writes 


Traditional agricultural production in the semi-arid tropics (SAT) of 
southern India 1s predominantly rain-fed and thus dependent upon 
vagaries of monsoon rainfall The people in this area do, however, obtain 
their living primarily from agriculture and so their income is low and 
varies from year to year Traditional farming in the unreliable high-risk 
environment of the SAT is notorious for its low and unstable level of 
productivity 


While it is true that agriculture ıs the major source of income for the 
traditional communities of the arid zones, the marginal groups in the rural 
communities have learnt to depend upon different strategies of generating 
income by exploiting different eco-niches of the major eco-zones For 
example, the Banjara and Gujar cattle-herding nomadic communities which 
operate in parts of Gujarat, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh live mainly by 
grazing livestock and by trading in salt with other communities ın the tribal 
villages The Gadariahs in this region specialize in herding sheep and goats, 
moving from one part of the arid zone to the other, depending upon the 
availability of fodder These herders come to settled peasant villages after the 
harvest, the sheep being allowed to eat up the stubble on the fields and, in 
turn, leaving their droppings to fertilize the soil As the fodder in the villages 
gets reduced they retreat with their flocks to the less populated forests and 
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grasslands (Adhikari 1984; Sinha 1985) 

The tribal populations that live closer to the forests and semi-hilly areas 
depend on a combination of gathering and farm technologies (Adhikari 1984, 
Sinha 1985) For example, the Bhils and Gonds depend a great deal on 
gathering Mahua flowers, palm saps from date and tal trees and leaves from 
various trees to feed their goats and cattle, particularly during the dry season, 
1e, March to June The collection of wood, grass, honey and Mahua from 
the forests is often their only source of income during the lean months from 
April to October 

Over the centuries the semi-arid tropic (henceforth SAT) zones have 
experienced many population movements. By and large the plains and river 
valleys were developed as agricultural zones based on the production of 
cereals, particularly wheat and rice, in the areas of heavy to adequate water 
availability In those parts where irrigation could not be easily organized, 
certain crops which required less water and were more drought-tolerant were 
grown Thus, even in the plains of Punjab, wheat, sorghum, maize and minor 
millets as well as various legume crops were traditionally grown In fact, very 
often the poor peasant consumed coarse grains produced in his fields while 
he sold wheat for cash? In the rice-growing areas, the combination may 
often be rice, maize, sorghum, minor millets, legumes, etc. As the pressure of 

` population in the lower valleys increased, the peasant castes from the valleys 
pushed towards the uplands and converted many forest regions, which were 
the abode of tribal communities, into agriculturally productive lands (Bailey 
1958 5-7) 

Tribals have traditionally tended ^to combine exploitation of forest 
resources with very limited agriculture Tribal agriculture was prone, more 
definitely, towards self-sufficiency and tended to exploit the shallow soils 
close to the forests with less exploitative technologies For example, the 
Bhil/Bhilala agriculture with which I am especially closely acquainted had 

„the following features (7) ploughing was done with a light plough and where 
the soil was too shallow light harrows were often used to scratch the soil, (u) 
polyculture was the rule and rotation of crops was itself 1n terms of different 
combinations of mixed plantings, (uz) irrigation very rarely accompanied use 
of chemical fertilizers or prepared compost Considerable amounts of 
biomass were recycled, particularly in fields next to the homestead 

The non-tribal farmer, who penetrated tribal areas, often took to 
commercial farming — particularly taking up either sesame or groundnut 
cultivation along with cultivation of traditional varieties of sorghum, minor 
millets and legumes The major effect of the extension of intensive 
agriculture on the uplands was the gradual depletion and ultimate 
disappearance of forests and all the life forms that were nurtured by the 
forests. The farming communities ın the arid zones tended to extend their 
agricultural technology regimes from the lower valleys to the upper lands 
Even while living in the plains they had evolved a system of storing water in 
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large tanks which was used for drinking and irrigation. Practically all major 
towns had stone-lined tanks and most villages had check dams against 
streams to collect water for irrigation and use by cattle Englehardt's study 
(1984) consolidates a great deal of research conducted to describe traditional 
tank irrigation 1n India, the system probably having been introduced into the 
interior of the Deccan plateau fairly early in history. 

Tanks are managed either by the village communities (small tanks below 
40 ha) or by the Public Works Departments (when larger) Large tanks 
generally serve the needs of small towns and large cities while small tanks 
serve the village communities The village tanks were managed by the village 
patels assisted by village revenue officers (mal patels) and the village land 
record keepers (karanams) Under feudal tutelage, where land ownership as 
well as political power was concentrated in a few hands, the village 
community could be coerced into cooperating in the maintenance of the 
tanks A village official was in charge of the timely release of the village tank 
waters and the village elite supervized the distribution of water to those 
whose fields could be irrigated by the tank. Desiltation work could be 
imposed on the village servant castes as part of their community 
responsibility. After independence and the institution of land reforms, some 
redistribution of drylands took place. Democratic institutions. such as the 
village councils (panchayats) reduced the feudal monopoly of power One of 
the consequences of these developments was the reduced ability of village 
officials to coerce the landless to work on the maintenance of village tanks 
The resulting siltation of tanks made an increasing number of .them 
inoperable. Besides this, increasing pressure of population on land and the 
dearth of ‘wet’ lands led to gradual encroachment on land under the village 
tank during the dry season. 

While the village tanks are gradually fading out, their place is being taken 
by another technology, viz , deep tubewells drilled The villages were, and still 
are, often served also by open dug wells. These wells are owned by individual 
families, who, after the division of property, also divided rights over well 
water. 

Although irrigated agriculture was present in the drylands a long time 
ago, since the introduction of electric pumpsets it has expanded considerably 
The assured water supply provided by the use of pumpsets can be used for 
'survival irrigation" of dryland crops during periods of delayed rainfall or for 
commercially valued crops such as rice or sugarcane To be able to use water 
for dryland crops, an expensive system of water channels extending over long 
distances 1s necessary Such a system becomes uneconomic if the land owned 
1s heavily fragmented In contrast, water management for rice 1s relatively 
easy since the area covered is usually smaller and heavy doses of water inputs 
are required The rice produced is also of greater market value Hence the 
water available is invariably allotted to the preferred paddy and sugarcane 
crops rather than to rain-fed crops 
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It would be pertinent here to mention the caste/class aspect of the 
socio-economic context within which the dryland agricultural system exists. In 
an earlier study I had pointed out that while there is overall control over land 
by the dominant castes and richer class of peasants, domination of the upper 
caste/class segment over the irrigated (wet) lands is far more complete than 
over the drylands. Further, the lowest castes and poorest class of peasants do 
have some sub-marginal lands with them. This land, with the given 
technology, is not able to provide the subsistence needs of the poor. They are 
therefore forced to depend on wage labour provided by the relatively rich 
peasants (Aurora 1986). 

Some of the points made so far may be highlighted here to bring into 
focus their significance for the evolving research strategy for drylands: 


1. Dryland agriculture is practised in combination with wetland agriculture 
over most of the agroclimatic zones in India. 

2. While wetland agriculture, especially associated with paddy cultivation, is 

the dominant technology for coastal areas and inland valleys, its .atrusion 

into uplands has been at the cost of forest cover in the SAT zone. Thus, 
land which is essentially suitable only for trees has gone under cereal 
production on a large scale. 

3. While tribal populations in the ecologically fragile SAT uplands had lived 
in a relatively less exploitative relationship with nature within their 
eco-niches, the historical intrusion by peasant communities into these 
areas had tended to destroy the ecological balance with greater rapidity. 

4, Traditional dryland agriculture with its mixed cropping, shallow 
ploughing, and use of organic manures and hardy, drought- and 
pest-resistant native varieties of major and minor millets, had done 
without stored water from sub-soil strata. However, the mono-cultures of 
rice and sugarcane have had to draw upon these resources at very high 
cost: the cost of erecting deep artesian wells and pumpsets, and the cost 
of deepening wells every now and then to draw the sub-soil water 
available at levels lower Such heavy investments were only possible by 
the richer sections of the peasantry However, despite increasing 
investment costs of irrigated agriculture, a steadily increasing demand for 
rice and sugarcane has strengthened the economy of the richer segment, 
while the coarse grain-dependent economy of the marginal and poor 
peasants has declined. This is due to the decline in the market for coarse 
grains, and their comparatively low value-output as against wheat or rice 

5. Since a great majority of marginal farmers are owners of drylands, they 
find it more economical to work as labourers on a daily wage rather than 
on their own lands. 
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GREEN REVOLUTION TECHNOLOGIES 
AND DRYLAND AGRICULTURE 


The green revolution technologies, based on the cultivation of hybrid 
seeds, chemical fertilizers and pesticides, have made strident progress in the 
rice and wheat zones, and some progress in the semi-arid niches where 
stored water could be tapped to produce rice, wheat and sugarcane. 
However, these technologies could not alter the overall picture of stagnation 
in the production of coarse-grains, This, despite the laboratory-level efficacy 
of green revolution technologies that has been attained by research scientists. 

The green revolution had little impact on dryland agriculture due to a 
very fundamental aspect of the technological regime introduced by these 
technologies, namely, that they were based on specially designed high- 
yielding cereal cultivars which had the capacity to respond to large quantities 
of nitrogenous chemical fertilizers and produce short-stemmed, many-tillered 
plants. Being crosses of extreme variants, the seeds were produced by a 
specialized method of cross-fertilizing opposite types of strains. The high- 
yielding variety seeds are genetically unstable; they can only be grown for one 
season as they revert back to their parental genotypes. The hybrids grow well 
when some irrigation is assured but do not normally possess high drought 
resistance. The environmental conditions of the drylands are totally opposite 
to the conditions desirable for most HYVs* Throughout the dryland belt in 
India, rainfall is erratic and often also insufficient. Irrigation is available only 
in the command areas of village tanks and tubewells. Irrigated lands 
constitute not more than 5 to 10 per cent of the land in various dryland 
eco-zones. The water-holding capacity of the soils is low. The run-off of 
water is great because of the undulating nature of the topography. Thus, 
fertilizers can be washed away easily during heavy rains. The traditional 
varieties of sorghum and millets, the major dryland cereals, on the other 
hand, have well-developed capacities for drought resistance. These cereals 
have physiological structures which are almost the opposite of the 
high-yielding varieties (HYVs) of wheat and rice. Thus, the traditional 
dryland cereals are high on straw and low on seed as opposed to the HYV 
cereals which are short-statured, low on straw but high on seed. Because of 
the better survival rate of the traditional coarse grains, despite their low seed 
output, these varieties of millets and corn (maize) have been preferred for 
their straw for animal fodder rather than seed 

Traditional agriculture, prior to the advent of HYVs, was based on 
self-sufficiency of the farmer with regard to major inputs to the production 
system of agriculture. Seeds, fertilizers, and implements were all locally 
produced. With the advent of modern agricultural practices, the farmer has 
become deeply tied to the industrial/commercial system In the rice and 
wheat belts, especially, farmers are dependent on industrially produced 
chemicals (fertilizers and pesticides) and seeds and large farmers are 
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mechanizing their farms Because of the restricted impact of the HYVs on 
dryland zones, the rural production system of drylands is not fully a part of 
the urban commercial structure which dominates the rural communities of 
the wetland cultivators 

While the production system of traditional dryland technologies has 
remained largely unaltered, the dryland rural communities have not 
remained unaffected by the extending power of the regime of the HYVs even 
in the dryland eco-zones This has happened in two ways. The great economic 
and social value attached to rice by consumers, including farmers and 
labourers in the interiors of the dryland zone, 1s one. The rice component in 
the diet has increased at the cost of the millet component. The other is the 
increase in rice. planting even in the Deccan uplands where borewells and 
electric pumps have made it possible to extend rice and sugarcane production 
in some upland red and black soil areas which were previously dominated by 
maize and sorghum Rice cultivation in the uplands, however, covers less than 
10 per cent of arable land This land is largely with the upper caste/class 
segment of the rural society 

Various studies dealing with the land distribution pattern 1n the drylands 
show the following characteristics: 


1 The drylands closer to the village. abad: and partially irrigated with tank 
and well water systems constitute only between 35 to 40 per cent of the 
Deccan plateau's arable drylands These lands are by and large owned by 
upper caste/class groups. 

2 Less valuable drylands (which constitute 50 55 per cent of arable lands) 
are shared between rich, middle and marginal farming groups These 
lands are either used for grazing sheep and cattle or for growing minor 
millets which are used primarily for cattle feed and payment as wages in 
kind to landless labourers 

3 Fully irrigated lands are rarely more than 5 per cent of arable Jands 
These are owned mainly by upper class/caste groups It 1s interesting to 
note that the sub-marginally productive drylands are of marginal 
economic interest to the richer upper caste peasants who own wetlands 
However, for the poor and marginal farmers the grazing ‘uplands’ and the 
‘middle reach’ drylands continue to be of crucial importance, even when 
the lands are by and large owned by rich peasants 

4 There is considerable fragmentation of land owned by poor farmers 
Wetlands in particular are highly fragmented 


Much of the drylands in the Deccan plateau are today overgrazed, 
under-protected and massively wasted The present system of extensive 
cultivation of drylands ıs by and large uneconomic and continues only 
because the working population that tills these lands is paid such a low wage 
that they can exist only at starvation levels The fate of the ‘middle reaches’ 1s 
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also sealed because of the decreasing levels of replenishment of nutrients 
flowing down to the dryland agricultural eco-niches from the forests and 
grazing upper reaches Added to this 1s the insufficient care of the drylands, 
since the market value of their produce 1s not very high 

Can we say that the dryland eco-regions are inherently unproductive and 
sub-marginal and should therefore be abandoned to their own fate? The fact 
is that the drylands were not always unproductive. These very uplands had 
forests where a host of life forms survived only a century or so ago With the 
spread of urbanization, the forests were cut down to supply wood for the 
construction of houses, and thus began the process of the conversion of 
sub-tropical uplands into wastelands The secondary stories of small trees 
and bushes survived until only a few decades ago The destruction of the trees 
was caused by the expanding population’s fuel needs, while the grasses 
became depleted due to overgrazing by goats, sheep and cattle 


IMPROVED TECHNOLOGIES FOR DRYLAND AGRICULTURE 


In the late 1960s agricultural sciences began to pay some attention to the 
problems of drylands This was reflected in the creation of the International 
Crop Research Institute for Semi-And Tropics (ICRISAT) at Hyderabad 
Almost simultaneously in 1970 an All India Coordinated Research Project 
for Dryland Agriculture (AICRPDA) was initiated with headquarters near 
Hyderabad Agricultural scientists saw the problem of the drylands 
essentially in terms of the following sets of problems: 


1 A majority of the agriculturists live in dryland belts and unless their 
problem of low productivity ıs taken care of, the agricultural revolution 
will remain incomplete. 

2. The basic problem of dryland agriculture is unsure rainfall Therefore, 
water management and its appropriate use 1s the crucial factor in 
increasing productivity (Von Oppen and Binswanger 1983) 

3. High-yielding varieties for dryland cereals, oil seeds and pulses must be 
developed and should accompany appropriate packages of agronomic 
practices (Henderson 1979, Isom and Worker 1979) 

4. Physiological characteristics of drought resistance must be identified and 
introduced in genotypes which also display high-yielding characteristics 
(Hall et al 1979). 


Because of the considerable variability in the arid environments there are 
a great number of varieties which have adapted themselves to specific 
‘patterns’ of environmental stresses The process of evolving a strategy of 
optimizing productivity has varied from stress on developing large varieties 
of land races through genetic manipulation so that their yield. potential 
increases within the native agroclimatic conditions, to developing a few 
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broadly adapted cultivars (Hall et al. 1979: 160-61). 

ICRISAT began with the basic aim of concentrating its energies on 
developing broadly adapted cultivars of four important crops, viz., pearl 
millets, minor millets, chick pea and pigeon pea. Because of the importance 
of groundnut in the arid zones in India, this crop was also taken up for 
research. 

Field-level experiments in 1980-81 at Aurepally watershed 
(Mahaboobnagar district, Andhra Pradesh) brought out very interesting 
results. Let me describe this experiment briefly. 

The ICRISAT scientists assembled a set of development technologies 
which proved highly effective in the institute's own fields. These consisted of 
the following technologies: (i) high-yielding varieties of sorghum, maize, 
pearl millets, chick pea and pigeon pea; (i) agronomic practice of broadbed 
and deep furrows land preparation so that water is retained for longer 
periods in the furrows and is available to the root system of the crops grown 
over broadbeds; (jit)a bullock-driven, deep cutting plough which also 
performed other functions of harrowing and weeding as well as the 
preparation of the broadbeds mentioned above. 

The experiment was then tried out in a micro watershed in farmers’ fields, 
where water was available for survival irrigation from an open dug well close 
to the foot of the watershed. 

For two seasons, the entire input and management was taken over by the 
ICRISAT scientists. Productivity increases between 50 to 100 per cent even 
under adverse circumstances were demonstrated. However, once the 
ICRISAT involvement was withdrawn, the farmers went back to their 
traditional varieties of sorghum and minor millets in combination with castor, 
the traditional cash crop. 

One of the crucial reasons for the failure of the technology to make any 
change in the behaviour of the five farmers who took part in the experiment 
was their preference for paddy as opposed to sorghum and minor millets. 
The farmers felt that the scarce water should be used to grow HYVs of 
paddy which give assured yields, instead of growing coarse grains. 

The second important reason for the preference shown for the traditional 
varieties of sorghum and minor millets — as compared with their HYVs — was 
the fact that the traditional varieties were high on straw, very useful to feed 
cattle, even if low on seed. Unfortunately the higher seed output of the new 
varieties was also accompanied by a high value of inputs while the market 
value of the HYV was lower per quintal on the market Because of the high 
cost of the new system, the risk element tended to be considerably higher 
(Binswanger 1978, 1980). Thus the general preference for the traditional 
varieties of coarse grains and their firm location in the marginal drylands. 

To quote, 


coarse grains are a poor man's crop in the sense that they are largely 
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produced and consumed by the poor....Small farmers have good reasons 
to grow relatively more coarse grain crops than large farmers. Compared 
to high value crops, coarse grains have lower paid out costs, lower 
risk...higher component of fodder and are better suited to inter-cropping 
system... (Jodha and Singh 1982: 351-52). 


In the entire discourse centred around dryland agriculture, the 
inevitability of the need to push the strategy of HYV-based development 
technology into the drylands was taken for granted, until the very strategy of 
the ‘green revolution technologies’ came under severe ecologically motivated 
critical scrutiny. It was pointed out that the ‘green revolution’ technologies, 
despite their power to produce immediate results, created the following long- 
term ecologically dangerous conditions: 


1. The erosion and depletion of top soils and pollution of water — both 
underground reservoirs and overground reservoirs — particularly with 
dangerous pesticides and the oversupply of nitrogen to the lakes and 
rivers (Jackson 1980. 14-26); 

2. Increasing dependence of the relatively independent farmer on the 
commercial and industrial system Seeds, fertilizers, implements and 
power all come to the farmer through the system of the market. The 
power to manipulate the price of the agricultural inputs rests with the 
market leaders except to the extent that it is modified by the 
governmental subsidy system of making the tax payer/consumer pay for 
an inefficient system (Mooney 1980, 43-44); 

3 The modern system of agriculture uses large quantities of non-renewable 
energy resources. As these resources get depleted, the cost-output ratios 
become uneconomical and therefore unsustainable (Doyle 1985: 261-70). 


The intrusion of the ‘contemporary green revolution’ technologies is even 
more antagonistic to the interests of dryland ecology as also to those of the 
poor people who live by the resources provided by the marginal eco-niches, 
viz., forests, grasslands, and marginally productive lands. In the ultimate 
analysis the destruction of these marginal eco-niches also causes the 
destruction and destabilization of the ‘central eco-niches’, for example, soil 
erosion of the upper reaches leads to floods and the depletion of humus 
flowing down into the middle and the lower reaches. 


CONCLUSION 


The question then 1s: What is to be done to tackle the paradox of poverty, 
exploding population, and unemployment leading to greater pressure on the 
marginally productive lands on the one hand and, on the other, the 
realization that chemical-dependent agriculture is at best only a temporary 
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and ecologically unacceptable solution? We suggest that a strategy to tackle 
this paradoxical situation may be woven around the following considerations 


1 


Marginal uplands of the SAT zones should be rejuvenated by integrating 
the growth of forests and grasslands with fruit tree-based horticulture and 
dryland agriculture 

The rejuvenating process must begin by the introduction of measures to 
protect the lands from human and bovine depredation 

Conservation of soil and water management are crucial ingredients of the 
process of rejuvenation Contour bunding (biological) and gully plugging 
— for the creation of percolation points, percolation ponds, preservation 
of grasses and grass roots — in unutilized lands would help the soil retain 
more sub-soil water 

Mono-cultures should be replaced by maximum introduction of 
compatible species 1n planting. The food plantation system should be an 
integral part of the non-food plantation system Agriculture should mimic 
natural forests and grasslands There is an urgent need to develop models 
of holistic — plant, bird, insects, animal and human community — living 
rather than purely homo-centric agroindustrial living 

Research and action, traditional wisdom and modern innovativeness can 
combine to create these holistic eco-friendly models 

People's organizations can become the basis for the creation of such 
models There is no need for a single dominant model but many models 
of organization may evolve around the holistic value system 


NOTES 


There are at present no sociologists or social anthropologists located at any of the major 
institutions dealing with dryland agriculture, viz , ICRISAT, Central Research Institute for 
Research in Dryland and Agnculture (CRIDA) and Central And Zone Research Institute 
(CAZRI) 

The ecological perspective is generally opposed to the 'tech-fix' perspective dominating 
almost all fields of contemporary science and technology The agricultural sciences are no 
exception However, some alternative technologies such as watershed management and 
agroforestry are empathetically closer to the ecological perspective See Fukuoka (1988) 
and Mollison (1988) See for further reference Adhikan (1984) and Sinha (1985) 

This ts part of my own childhood memories of Punjab before partition 

There have been attempts at growing hybrids of millets, sorghum and maize in the dryland 
belts of Maharashtra The most successful of these was conducted through the Pani 
Panchayat system near Poona by V B Salunke In this experiment the water in a particular 
watershed was collectively managed, harvested and then shared for protective and stress- 
relieving irrigation These experiments using chemical fertilizers, etc , were successful, but 
required a high level of cooperation among peasants The hybrid varieties of sorghum and 
millets are used by those farmers who have access to at least some water for their crops 
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PEOPLE’S SCIENCE: A PERSPECTIVE 
FROM THE VOLUNTARY SECTOR' 


Vithal Rajan 


INTRODUCTION 


The rural population faces an endemic lack of employment, in some cases 
only 150 days of employment per year, especially for women. This lack of 
employment has also been aggravated by the use of modern technology and 
capital-intensive methods for cash crop cultivation Poor families regularly 
face lack of food; endemic hunger and malnutrition among women and 
children is common. 

Scientific efforts to raise production and productivity of small farmers in 
resource-poor areas by institutions such as the International Council for 
Research in Semi-Arid Tropics (ICRISAT) and the national research 
programmes under the Indian Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR) have 
not yet yielded tangible results 

The main constraint to genuine development, 1t has been perceived, is the 
lack of people's participation in the process The emphasis on such 
participation, now being laid by government and development experts, has 
been followed by a desire to revitalize people’s grass-roots organizations and 
imtiate development planning processes from the bottom upwards While 
these development directions are stated in theory, very little has been done in 
practice to build up strong people's sanghams ? 

A search has been made to involve voluntary agencies with a long history 
of working with people in government-initiated programmes While it 15 right 
for the government to encourage voluntary activism and collaboration, a 
focus has not yet been found for such a process to take place Since 
independence, voluntary agencies have on occasion shifted their focus of 
work in response to the emerging political and economic trends on the 
national scene. Immediately after independence, in the wake of the freedom 
struggle, the government followed up its ‘Grow More Food’ campaign with 
the establishment of development blocks and community development 
centres. Voluntary agencies basically saw themselves as the handmaidens of 
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the government in implementing its programmes at the local level With the 
slowing down of economic growth in the 1960s and food shortages 
produced by the droughts of that decade, voluntary agencies took on a. 
confrontational role, partly influenced by the ‘liberation theology’ which 
shaped post-colonial struggles ın other countries The 1970s saw the 
increased militancy of voluntary agencies, and efforts to raise the 
consciousness of people by organizing them. However, by the early 1980s 
they fell back to an ‘advocacy’ position somewhere in the middle of the two 
extremes they had originally followed With the mcrease of general 
consciousness about the environment crisis, which 1s generally shared by all 
mterest groups and political parties, a middle area for such collaboration 
between government and voluntary agencies has come into existence and 
could help genuine people’s participation 


SURVIVAL 


In this decade, as a result of grass-roots experiences and the failure of 
development, voluntary agencies have been made to seriously reconsider the 
nature of the strategies they should follow The word ‘survival’ has emerged 
as an accepted term to cover the kind of focus they wish to adopt. Ina 
sense, survival strategies are those that are within the economic and social 
capabilities of the people themselves. This increases the sense of solidarity 
among the people, and promotes people’s organizations and self-help, while 
being based on accepted local cultural traditions Such a definition of 
‘survival strategy’ underlines the voluntary agencies’ awareness about what is 
at stake: people's survival as civilized communities and not the prospect of 
economic progress and increased living standards Such a hard-headed 
response in the development field has come about because of the setbacks 
caused by the several droughts in the 1980s and the refusal of the government 
and international development institutions ‘to go beyond the terms of the 
‘green revolution’ strategy which emphasizes dependence on the rich and 
more productive areas of the country, as also helps the more ‘progressive’ or 
rich farmers to adopt modern high-cost, high-technology practices in these 
regions. The government’s technology missions further underline the fact that 
the bulk of the poor people, agricultural labour, haryans, tribals, marginal 
farmers and poverty-stricken people of drought-prone areas are merely seen 
as non-productive ‘social welfare cases’ by development planners 

Under these circumstances, it becomes clear why voluntary agencies and 
other grass-roots activists have adopted ‘survival’ as defining their approach 
in the late 1980s However, the term ‘survival’ 1s also seen as a limiting rather 
than a forward-looking notion. 

There have been on-going discussions within the voluntary movement in 
India about the meaning of ‘people’s science’. The overarching view is a 
political one with more emphasis placed on the social dimension than on 
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technological aspects But there 1s a wish to avoid an approach that could be 
termed as supporting second-rate technology ‘to keep the people poor’, or 
falling back on mysticism and feudal practices One set of perspectives on 
‘people’s science’ stresses the traditional knowledge of the people. At its root 
is an ecological awareness and a desire to integrate humanity with nature 
Inherited 19th century Western science perspectives are seen as inadequate 
for such a purpose, the ascendancy of Western science and university-based 
knowledge over other systems of thought 1s questioned, and investigations are 
conducted into pre-colonial scientific traditions in India and their relevance 
to modern times* Another activist stream seeks to extend modern scientific 
ideas to the needs of the poor Laudable as these efforts are, however, we 
have yet to see on any appreciable scale the involvement of ordinary people 
as the main proponents of grass-roots planning and implementation of 
development strategies, which utilize people’s own experience and cultural 
practices Left-wing activists, for instance, have not conceded the scientific 
capacity of ordinary people, and they do not accept that people have the 
skills, capacities and knowledge to develop their own communities Marxst 
and capitalistic 1deologies share a common belief in scientific progressivism 
This basic assum;*ion of intellectual inequality 1s paternalistic and gives no 
scope for genuine people's participauon and grass-roots planning where 
people are seen as capable of imparting knowledge as well as receiving it 

However, one may find within the voluntary movement a willingness to try 
out ideas which are more applicable to real grass-roots development than the 
present capital- and technology-intensive top-down processes, characteristic 
of government-directed development activity’ One possibility for making a 
Start ıs in an environmental — agricultural area of activity Voluntary 
agencies with government support can, by building up the confidence of the 
people, use local experience to solve practical problems and extend the 
application of such methodologies to other areas as well 

The parameters that could help define the action values to be adopted by 
such people’s science projects are 


1 low-cost technology and cultural practices within the economic reach 
of the people, 

2. strategies capable of implementation using personal, local, community 
skulls, 

Strategies utilizing easily available materials, 

strategies based on people’s knowledge for assured social 

and cultural acceptability, 

strategies generating employment, 

6 ecologically sustainable strategies protecting — 
1) plant and natural diversity, 
i) processes that do not exploit people or nature, and 
ni) processes based on organic farming principles rather than on 
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chemicals; 

7 agriculturally sustainable strategies based on — 

1) multi-vector activities of the farmer; 
u) soil regeneration, and 
in) optinral use of water, 

8. strategies permitting community group action for mutual economic 
benefit and social solidarity; 

9 strategies that lead to self-provisioning of communities (which may be 
more practical under the present circumstances than the more 
far-reaching Gandhian concept of self-sufficiency or the ideological 
concept of self-reliance); 

10. strategies that increase people's capacities for long-term 
planning/resilience and which help to absorb economic shocks and 
cyclic fluctuations of nature, and 

11 strategies that are ‘error friendly’, that is, those m which errors could 
cause least damage 


This paper analyzes an experiment in integrated pest management based 
on the above principles 

It 1s 1n the area of pest management that modern science has come to 
drastically review many of its assumptions within the last decade (Perkins 
1982). Uncontrollable pest attacks in North America have brought foreign 
scientists and entomologists to perceive that pests can be managed by: 


1. promoting diversity of the habitat, including farming practices of 
mixed cropping and inter-cropping; 

2 ensuring the presence of natural control processes by which nature 
herself acts through her many species, which have symbiotic 
relationships with each other, to keep pest populations down; and 

3 strengthening cultural practices by which poor farmers around the 
world have learnt to lessen crop loss without damaging the 
environment or incurring the cost of pesticides. 


Integrated pest management has come to be scientifically acceptable, 
placing the least emphasis on the use of pesticides, which are to be used only 
under specific conditions? 

The experiment discussed in this paper is set in the Telangana region of 
Andhra Pradesh, particularly the districts of Ranga Reddy, Nalgonda, 
Warangal and Mahabubnagar, which is a centre for castor cultivation in 
India. The kharif castor crop in Andhra Pradesh is sown over 300,000 ha, 
more land (67 per cent) than in the rest of India put together for this crop. 
However, yields of castor, which 1s a typically dry crop sown on light red soil 
by small farmers, is as low as 70 kg/ha in the state, accounting for only 18 per 
cent of total all-India production. Yields have gone down over the last decade 
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because of the emergence of the red-headed hairy caterpillar (Amsacta 
Albistnga Walker) as a major pest. Entomologists believe that the pest’s 
population has increased because of biotic disturbances caused by the 
excessive use of pesticides which have killed all its natural predators and 
other species of insects that used to occupy eco-mches. The pest is 
polyphagous, feeding on a wide variety of crops from Jowar to greengram and 
groundnut It appears at the time when young castor shoots are im the fields 
The pest destroys castor crops in the short period before it pupates and 
remains dormant for ten months. While other crops recover, the earler sown 
crop of castor 1s totally destroyed and farmers are forced to sow again. 
Farmers have also been forced to delay castor sowing by a month or more, 
leading to the castor crop withering under water stress 1n its seedling stage 
which then occurs for late-sown castor 1n the post-monsoon period. 

The continuous failure of castor crops has led to despondency among 
farmers, who have lost control over local production of good quality seed, 
and other good farming practices Gujarat farmers now dominate the quality 
of production in Andhra Pradesh by being the main suppliers of the seed 
Marketing functions in Andhra Pradesh are also controlled by non-local 
traders. 

The concept of controlling the red-headed hairy caterpillar pest by using 
cultural practices that were once effectively followed in different regions in 
the south was developed with the help of the Regional Coordinator for the 
Transfer of Technology, ICAR His ideas were supplemented by the field 
experience gained by the Jan Seva Mandal, a voluntary agency working ın the 
Dhuha district of Maharashtra. In Andhra Pradesh itself (Rayalseema 
region) some of these methods had been used to good effect not very long 
ago and more recent work also confirmed expectations that one could 
develop a viable non-pesticidal approach towards pest control, for instance, 
bonfires to destroy large masses of pest moths 

With this kind of intellectual support, a programme was built up for the 
1989 khanf season involving ten local voluntary agencies in the districts of 
Ranga Reddy, Mahabubnagar, Nalgonda and Warangal. Action for World 
Solidarity (ASW), a nodal donor agency, coordinated the efforts of these 
voluntary agencies. Several meetings were held to understand the simple 
people-based technologies that had been suggested and to organize the 
efforts of the agencies and the farmers in implementing these technologies 
for pest control. Scientists under the leadership of the Regional Coordinator, 
ICAR, coordinated the traming activities The State Department of 
Agriculture not only supported the programme but gave about Rs 400,000 
towards burning material for lighting bonfires to destroy the moth — the most 
vulnerable phase of the pest Support from the National Bank for 
Agricultural and Rural Development (NABARD) was sought and given 
Under NABARD’s leadership, commercial banks in the region agreed to 
extend credit to local farmers for agricultural inputs. 
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Starting with a simple idea, the approach, involving several such agencies 
and a total sum of around two million rupees, was managed successfully by 
this ad hoc consortium of voluntary agencies Such collaboration is unique in 
other than crisis situations The reasons for successful cooperation were. 


1 heightened environmental awareness among all voluntary groups, 
scientists and government officials, 

2 the sensitive and capable handling of issues, differences of opinion, 
and personalities, and the maintenance of a sense of independence 
and equality among the members of the group; 

3. the excitement caused by the possibility of effective grassroots 
collaboration between voluntary agencies and the government in a 
new unexplored area, 

4 the sharp focus of the project ın time and space, and its delimitation 
around one pest (red-headed hairy caterpillar) and one crop (castor) 


THE OUTCOME 


The technologies consisted of: summer ploughing to kill some pupae in 
the first few inches of the soil, bonfires after monsoon rains in every field to 
kill moths before they mated, the collection of egg masses, and the planting 
of trap crops to attract the caterpillars The pest has four life stages pupa, 
moth, egg and larva It is a pest when it 1s a larva, feeding on crops as 1t grows 
in size, till it pupates and remains dormant from August till the end of May 
Rainfall triggers the emergence of the adult moth from the earth, but only 
visual sighting of large numbers of moths around lights can confirm this 
Bonfires must be lit in every field on the nights of mass emergence to attract 
and kill the moths before they mate, which they do within forty-nght hours 
The egg masses (200-2,000 laid in a cluster by every female moth) hatch in 
another seventy-two hours, and must be collected and destroyed before the 
tiny larvae emerge The trap crops must already be in leaf at this stage 1n 
order to attract the travelling caterpillars, None of this can be done usefully 
by only a few farmers, but must be taken up ds a village group activity 

While these methods saved on the use of pesticides (which were known to 
be ineffective ın any case), the technologies had not been practised before, 
either by the farmers or by the voluntary agencies and the scientists None of 
the four technologies was practised in any one target area Egg collection, 
which had proved useful in Maharashtra, was not practised at all Timing 
was essential and above all there was need to coordinate the lighting of 
bonfires on the same night as the peak emergence of the moth Trap crops 
also needed to be planted earlier with the first crops’ In many places, the 
farmers were not able to achieve coordination, timing or skill in the follow-up 
needed to achieve results However, 1n around 2,000 hectares, castor yields 
went up from 70 kg/ha to between 200-300 kg/ha accompanied by 
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improvement in quality In the Jangaon area of Warangal district, farmers 
not only lit bonfires in time in the villages but also practised summer 
ploughing. Crops were reported to be badly affected over 20 hectares 1n one 
village where bonfires were delayed Effective timing and coordination was 
achieved by alerting farmers with a drum beat when hundreds of moths were 
sighted by the light of the street lights. It must be noted that farmers in the 
region are accustomed to taking ecological measures They have had unique 
practice in some villages of attracting pest-eating birds by laying out cooked 
rice in the fields 

This clear success encouraged all the partners ın this experiment to 
continue it for the khanf season of 1991 This people's science experiment has 
thrown up many interesting research issues which have so far not been 
studied in research stations 


GROUP ACTION TECHNOLOGIES 


People’s science initiatives or ‘Group-Action Technologies? such as the 
one described above can only be initiated by the whole community taking 
Joint action Such a definition 1s important to distinguish between people's 
science technologies and more conventional modern scientific methods, 
which can be applied by individual farmers irrespective of social commitment 
or the actions of the rest of the community 

One such group action technology which can be initiated in the southern 
Indian region ss village seed production, particularly of open-pollinated crops, 
such as castor Such crops are vulnerable to contamination from inferior 
strains, the pollen of which can be carried by the wind Hence, the 
involvement of all farmers growing such crops 1s necessary for a better variety 
of crop to be grown and sustained in a region In an experiment in Warangal 
district, ‘Aruna’, a preferred local variety, was distributed to the farmers, all 
of whom agreed to grow this variety Such control of seed and seed 
development at the village level will also help farmers maintain independence 
at the local level from outside commercial interests 

Another aspect of group action technology 1s community credit 
management, involving exchanges and repayments in kind The Deccan 
Development Society, the group conducting the experiment described earlier, 
works 1n forty villages of Medak district and has established sanghams of 
poor village women They now control a credit pool of half a million rupees 
These village women have almost eliminated bonded labour in their villages, 
and cooperative farming opportunities that have been opened up have 
increased employment to 250 days per year per agricultural labourer and 
wage rates from Rs 5 to Rs 10 per day 

It has always been the intention of this group, involving research scientists 
and voluntary agencies, to broaden from the experience of working with one 
pest and one crop, and start initiating group action at the village level which 
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will not only strengthen communities but also increase production and 
protect the environment Within the next couple of years, other projects 
envisaged include restoration of some village tank irrigation systems, which 
only a hundred years ago exceeded 100,000 in this part of India.” Another 
project will be ‘social fencing’ 1n agroforestry projects (a key problem in 
wasteland management) That is, the community will take the responsibihty 
of protecting the trees that it plants, and dependence for success will be 
shifted from expensive technical solutions, such as wire fencing, to more 
reliable social methods of control This practice has already been established 
by some of the women’s sanghams mentioned earlier. Another area of 
activity will be the introduction of dry-sown paddy in the khanf season using a 
seed drill, followed by rab: groundnut on residual moisture This method will 
extend the area under paddy by over 30 per cent, inhibit brown plant hopper 
attack, facilitate more socially equitable distribution of tank water released 
later in September, fix nitrogen in the soil through the action of the legume 
crop, and finally, give a double income to the farmer ? Such water-saving 
methods using the traditional implement of the seed drill are now being 
widely practised over 10,000 hectares near Atmakur, Kurnool district, 
Andhra Pradesh The replacement of rabi paddy by irrigated dry crops 1s 
another possibility Soil conservation methods involving field bunding to 
control rill erosion 1s another ecologically sound practicé that requires 
community group action" Agricultural scientists at ICRISAT and CRIDA 
are already establishing the value of traditional multi-cropping and 
inter-cropping practices for pest management and sustainability Dryland 
farmers in the Telangana region have been found to practise around a 
hundred combinations of crops to hedge against agroclimatic variations 
(ICRRISAT 1986) The Ain-I-Akban mentions how several hundred years 
ago farmers in a particular region would grow as many as forty taxable crops 
in a year (Habib 1982). 

Within the next few years, the group expects to initiate experimental 
projects on a small scale involving people's participation and group action 
technologies to promote sustainable farming practices that take care of the 
earth as well as the poor people who live in the region. Such a people-based 
science would also be spirituai and social. Since ıt can only be implemented 
and controlled at the grass-roots level, this form of science would be a true 
extension of science to the needs of humanity. 


CONCLUSION 


Most groups or agencies that search for alternative methods of 
development have evolved their approach based on certain ideological 
foundations. There are resistances to working with the corporate sector, 
utilizing foreign money, employing modern technology or cooperating with 
government officials. While the commitment of the voluntary agencies 
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involved in the project under discussion here 1s exemplary, and there is a 
genuine attempt to seek new directions, no insistence has been laid by any 
person or group on maintaining 'ideological purity. This is another 
interesting feature of this project, which 1s conceived of and implemented in 
an open-ended manner. For example, both voluntary agencies and the 
government are experimenting with establishing. electric-powered light traps. 
Though this is modern technology, at present used by scientists for 
monitoring insect flight behaviour, it could now rightly become a tool of 
people's science. In fact, it would be preferable to burning up scarce fuel 
wood or toxic material such as rubber waste, which 1s the only material 
available at present Large-sized electric light traps would not only functicn 
better but save time, which is also a priority in present-day rural India The 
experiments to be conducted in this direction will yield interesting technical, 
climatic, and social details for further development of this aspect of people's 
science 

One important feature of this kind of work is that it integrates 
mobilization of the people in participatory research, even in the natural 
sciences. At present ICAR scientists cannot in general undertake extension 
work. Nor can the Department of Agriculture extend technologies not 
approved by the ICAR. Under these binding conditions, projects such as the 
above cannot be carried out except under the auspices of voluntary agencies 
It is this form of scientific research demarcation which has given the project a 
unique collaborative quahty. 

Other wider philosophic issues involve the structure of knowledge and the 
role of social practice in the building up of scientific knowledge ` Such 
experiments could also revitalize interest in the extension of locally gained 
knowledge over wide areas, which are not strictly restricted to the location 
and culture-specific conditions in which such action research experiments are 
first carried out. This also throws up the question whether university-based 
science is specific to the location, culture and social conditions found in 
Western industrialized environments. A small experiment of this kind, which 
stimulates people's participation, could lead to a wider debate for reorienting 
development strategies and for re-examining the philosophic basis of science 


NOTES 


1 This 1s a revised version of a paper presented at the Institution of Engineers, Hyderabad, 
September 1990 

2 An Administrative Staff College of India report (nd) on the Maheshwaram Project 
laments * the whole programme was viewed as a government activity and no farmer has 
participated in the execution works ' 

3 Sec the wntings on the inadequacy of 19th century Western science perspectives (Ashis 
Nandy 1988), the discourses on Orientalism, subaltern studies (Ranayit Guha 1982) and 
Dharampal's work (1983), that are giving a new air of confidence to work rooted ın Third 
World perspectives Compare also the feminist discourse on parallel issues, eg, Harding 
(1986) 

4 For an analysis of some examples of coalitions between scientists/technologists and 
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identified end-users at the grass-roots level as a move to strengthen grass-roots, bottom-up 
processes, see Ramasubban and Singh (1987) 

S5  Perkins's (1982) book provides a description of the struggles within the life sciences to 
bring a more rational and ecological approach to pest management Of particular note 1s 
the work of pathbreaking scientists who introduced plants to attract pests, which in tum 
would attract controlling populations of predators Also refer to 'Integrated Pest 
Management The ICRISAT Approach’, a ‘scientific film produced by Development 
Perspectives International Crop Research Institute for the Semi-And Tropics, Patancheru, 
Andhra Pradesh 

6 Jan Seva Mahdal working in Dhulia district of Maharashtra recorded great success in 
mobilizing local children to collect and destroy the clearly visible yellow egg masses of the 
pest - 

7 Dr Qayum, C, the coordinator, also records that the travelling caterpillars moved from 
fallow lands to cultivated fields, and, many times, down the slope Hence, trap crops need 
to be planted on field boundaries between crops and fallow areas of light red soils 

8 We owe this term to Dr N K. Sanghi 

9 The reader is referred to M K. Mukundan's excellent work on traditional village tank 
systems Patriotic and People-Based Science and Technology Foundation (PPST), Madras 

10 Reported by Dr T Hanumantha Rao, ex-Director General, Water and Land Management 
Research Institute, Hyderabad 

11 Dr N K. Sanghi reports that some tribals in Adilabad district, Andhra Pradesh are 
adopting interesting field bunding practices Women's sanghams collectively leasing in land 
in Medak district also innovate for soil control — see the Deccan Development Society's 
reports 
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SCIENTIFIC GOODS AND THEIR MARKETS' 


Kamini Adhikari 


INTRODUCTION 


The products of agriculture, industry and services become goods in some 
markets, in the sense that they become objects of certam economic 
transactions between producers and consumers The products of scientific 
work embodied in the ever-increasing stock of scientific knowledge are also 
increasingly acquiring the characteristics of goods. This process may be 
called the ‘scientification of industry’ My purpose here ıs to present an 
understanding of this ascendant trend in the contemporary dynamics of 
science and to situate India in relation to it 

In order to examine this phenomenon, it 1s necessary to start with the 
nature of the transactions into which scientific knowledge 1s brought in the 
course of its marketization This paper, while making this examination, looks 
more particularly at the effects of these transactions on the process of 
knowledge production itself Economic transactions on scientific knowledge 
take place between scientists and agents from different societal spheres, 1e, 
economy, polity, law, etc , directly (e g , use of explicit devices such as patent 
legislation) or indirectly (e g, dissemination of the tradition of openness of 
research results), and often involve items of knowledge which are being 
processed and are yet to be certified as scientific contributions Through 
these transactions, the scientists thought processes are significantly 
influenced by social forces which emanate from outside the scientific 
community and the disciplinary boundaries of science These dimensions of 
knowledge are created through the requirements of utility, control, 
competitive advantage and other such ‘trans-scientific’ considerations Tne 
next part of the paper is a general discussion about what is distinctive in the 
knowledge products which have been called, in the conceptual shorthand of 
the title, ‘scientific goods’, and presents the analytic concept of the scienti‘ic 
goods-producing transactions it uses 
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Each society has its own history of development of science and of the 
economy, constituting particular conjunctures of intellectual and social 
forces, both local and global. How the conversion of scientific knowledge into 
scientific goods that are bought and sold or employed in economic activity 
works out in the process of knowledge production as to its Sources, 
mechanisms, operations and consequences, can be seen only by entering into 
its particularity. The third part of the paper is such an illustrative study of the 
Indian experience. 

The paper, in brief conclusion, seeks some generalizations from the study. 


DISTINCTIVENESS OF SCIENTIFIC GOODS 


Let me start by distinguishing scientific goods from kindred concepts 
Elements of the stock of scientific knowledge are commonly referred to as 
mental products The idea of a scientific good denotes a particular kind of 
mental or cognitive product of science, one to the ‘content’ of which is 
attached some notion of economic value or money-worth. This 
content-specific valuation, with reference to its external relations of use, 
marketability and economic function, 1s the core attribute of a scientific good 
which makes it different from scientific products of other kinds, such as those 
resulting from the activities of teaching, guiding research, publishing in 
professional journals, contributions to conferences, and research for 
discipline advancement Most often the latter also involve payment of money 
in terms of salaries, fees, etc , but such transactions are not strictly dependent 
on a valuation of the economic worth of an individual item of knowledge 
transacted. They reflect, characteristically, factors that are rather more 
scientist-specific or activity-specific, such as standing, reputation, speciality, 
or match or fit with prevailing ideas of ‘good’ science (Segerstrale 1989), 
success 1n the increase in the number of locations of the mental product as 
seen in citations and other kinds of dissemination. Transactions in the 
constitution of scientific goods imbue a specific content, at a level of 
unprecedented detail, with money value in consideration of the different 
potential or actual consequences of its passage into the economy. 

The distinction is frequently made between science-based ‘tangible goods’ 
(e.g, industrial products, processes, instruments, equipment) and 
science-intensive ‘services’ (e.g, systems, information-services, 
telecommunication). For the notion of scientific goods, this distinction 1s 
irrelevant since a scientific good may result in either a tangible good (e.g., a 
drug) or an intellectual commodity (e g, a computer software algorithm or 
source programme) It should be seen as narrower in scope than Machlup's 
‘knowledge-industries’ (1962) which encompass all knowledge-related activity 
sectors, including education, information-handling and all research Nor is 
the concept of a scientific good co-terminus with science innovation or simply 
‘innovation’, 1n Freeman's sense of origination of new and improved 
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materials, products, processes and systems, i.e„ of an innovation in the 
economic sense, accomplished only with the first ‘commercial’ transaction 
involving the new product, process, system or device, rather than with the 
‘whole process’ (Freeman 1974: 22). The idea of a scientific good, in contrast, 
is meant to take in knowledge transactions concerned with shaping, through 
different mechanisms and operations, the (mental) products of science, at 
any point in their career, into products to which economic valuations have 
been ascribed. Hence it 1s necessarily involved with the ‘whole process’ and 
with casualties induced at any point of the way, not solely with commercially 
actualized transactions as such. 

How can one recognize scientific goods? What specific differences have 
evolved in the cognitive results of science in the transactional processes of 
their passage into the ‘intellectual economy’, to use Simon Kuznet's phrase 
(1972: 246)? These are often most clearly visible in countries with more 
highly developed scientific research and economic activity, but countries with 
natural resources and industrial or services potential supply equally 
distinctive manifestations of the generic conditions of interest here. In their 
roles as buyers, sellers or as other kinds of participants in an increasingly 
global economy, these countries have clearly entered the transactions arena 
of scientific goods. 

The most obvious general candidates for inclusion 1n the category of 
components of scientific knowledge in existence as scientific goods are the 
production-relevant sciences with explicit economic identities (e.g , materials 
sciences, biotechnologies, information sciences, telecommunications, 
electronics) as a consequence of incremental advances or of intellectual 
breakthroughs in disciplinary development Typical instances are provided by 
the protein sciences, enzymology, embryology, plant sciences, genetic 
engineering and allied specialities, which are opening up new product 
development possibilities in chemicals, pharmaceuticals and in the 
agricultural and synthetics industries, because scientific goods have been 
constituted with the ability of a science to manipulate genetic material at the 
molecular level (thus the possibility of creating new micro-organisms, 
economic plants, farm animals and other life forms); to generate hybridomas 
for producing monoclonal antibodies (hence results which are as important 
for research as they are relevant for medical and pharmaceutical 
application); and to produce chemical entities of unprecedented accuracy and 
specificity (so shaping new areas both of synthetic chemistry and industrial 
processes). Other examples could be given of entire production-relevant 
specialities, but perhaps it suffices by showing how scientific goods can arise 
from what a science is or what its speciahties can do 

Scientific goods may be recognized in their several trans-scientific 
features, such as factors of scientific performance, defensibility, usability, 
saleability, technology-locatedness, which are being constituted by the 
continuous adaptation to, or by, the conscious interiorization of scientific 
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activity of forces linked to other institutional areas. For example, 
environmental, natural resources preservation or regeneration, and cost 
considerations can expand the definition of a scientific product (e.g. 
cost-saving sample survey designs) or what the meanmg of research 
effectiveness is (e.g, survival-enhancing qualities of the ecological sciences). 
Another performance factor, the ‘dependability’ of scientific results, entails 
new meanings of risk and how it should be measured. Particularly important 
where science is attached to technology, 1s the element of ‘risk’ which has 
generated a whole new domain of mental production’ Technology 
Assessment and Risk Acceptance Research, which is a pointer to’ the 
contingent and negotiated nature of ‘completed’ scientific products and 
‘dependable’ technologies 

Scientific goods must not only be considered to be doing their job well, 
they must also be ‘defensible’ Research activity now internalizes a host of 
practical defensibility dimensions (¢) commercial defensibilty or the business 
legitimacy of a scientific product in terms of a correctly perceived market 
opportunity for R and D activity, newness of an item or its competitiveness, 
etc; (u) legal defensibility, eg, patentability, protection in the law of 
exclusive rights to control innovations and to determine their price; and (ui) 
proprietary defensibility, e g , satisfying such proprietary factors as secrecy of 
scientific results and suitability for companion lines of development A 
contentious defensibility factor now emerging is that of the international 
defensibility of intellectua! property rights while the prevailing laws are 
mainly country-specific 

‘Usability as a dimension of scientific goods is well-known to computer 
scientists, defined by computer users not only m terms of hardware speed but 
also as ample software, easier-to-use systems and data communication 
networks which link multiple investigators to computers (Scientific American 
1989: 53) As already scen 1n the studies of Von Hippel (1976, 1977), users of 
a scientific end-result may influence scientific activity by supplying essential 
information and playing a dominant role in successful new commercial 
innovations. 

Again, a 'saleability dimension both opens and closes territories for 
science and for its industrial form, research and development (R&D). 
Management literature refers to many saleabihty factors of a product which 
may have relevance to research, such as its appearance, uniqueness, price, 
user-compatability, timing and adaptation to trade Third World analysts cite 
such phenomena as the replacement of bulk drugs by proprietary products, 
corporate disinterest in leprosy cures, and the entry of trans-national 
corporations into seed development to suit their agrochemicals, which have 
set the whole course of research in certain scientific areas away from the 
mass needs of developing countries. Consumer action groups and alternate 
science, green and ecological movements, have lately become a new source 
for the definition of scientific goods by their efforts at conscientization and 
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development of critical consciousness about the industrial uses of science and 
the ethics of private control over the natural world 

The central process-concept of this paper, ‘constitutive transactions’, 1s 
meant to focus on social actions stemming from some social base that links 
(or not) both already achieved and ongoing science to other parts of science 
or to technology, social structure and to nature itself, in order to act on the 
conversion of a scientific process into an economically evaluated cognitive 
outcome These actions are conceptualized as transactions to stress the core 
characteristics by which they can be recognized the presence of negotiation, 
exchange, directed interaction, elective choice, contending claims and 
evaluations, hence their unpredetermined negotiated nature as a general 
feature of scientific goods 

For ordering the analysis which follows, the conceptual tools include, 
besides ‘elective transactions’ (a variety of social action), the ‘transacting 
social units’, 1e , sites, individuals, collectivities at different levels or phases of 
their organizational development, and transaction arenas, 1e, the focal 
objects of the transactions themselves Important as transaction arenas in the 
constitution of scientific goods are the ‘definition of a scientific product as a 
good’, 1e , which product, why and where, would be assigned some economic 
valuation, ‘product regulation and control’ or the means to be employed for 
i, 1e, law, market power, pricing, international negotiations. and the 
composite devices which have recently appeared for the purpose, such as the 
Trade Related Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS), which India and the 
United States of America are currently negotiating at the level of the two 
states, and ‘distribution’ of the product via the market, state intervention, use 
of monopoly power and other economic forms, or by the dissemination of 
scientific products within. educational systems and into the conventional 
media of science diffusion, such as publications and conferences 

These processes can be illuminated more precisely by investigating 
concrete instances The Indian experience provides one such possible case 


INDIAN EXPERIENCE 


The core problem for analysis here is to 1dentify some of the factors that 
have led to the interiorization of economic or use dimensions in certain parts 
of science and to try and illustrate more precisely the mechanisms by which 
this interiorization was structured or distanced in particular social settings, as 
well as the new conditions for the growth or arrest of scientific activity that 
were induced Western analysts observing similar phenomena in situations of 
ongoing instituted scientific activity from within an advanced and diversified 
base, give priority in their analyses to the structures of ‘innovation’ as the 
frame 1n which the most influential welding of science and production takes 
place? For adequately representing and giving proper significance to this 
dynamic of science development in Asian and other developing countries; it. 
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1$, however, essential given their generally weak or unevenly developed 
science and production activity, to consider the full range of relevant settings, 
and not the sites of commercially effective science innovation alone. From 
this perspective, looking at India, one may discern a plurahty of five major 
types of complexes on the articulation of science and production These are 
the complexes (or clusters of complexes) of, first, *adoption, assimilation and 
diffusion’, based largely on state action and control over industrial technology 
strategies, second, ‘inventive activity’, based on the development of business 
needs as well as on the activities of laboratories in the government sphere, 
third, ‘innovation’ (in its well-understood sense of industry-specific R & D, 
progressing from laboratory to market place), which is spurred by major 
long-wave changes in knowledge, methods and practical results of the 
physical sciences as they act in production, and in which the main shift 
discernible has been from the early modern industrial technologies, 1n which 
the engineering disciplines figured prominently, to the more science-intensive 
developments in chemicals, electronics, biological sciences and 
instrumentation, fourth, a newer mode of innovation resting on the 
‘combination of key technologies and generic scientific results’, many still in 
the stage of experimental research, which exhibits altered relations between 
science, economy and innovation in many unforseeable ways, and, finally, the 
much more heterogeneous complexes of ‘applications of known science’ that 
are considerably affected by country-specific forces influencing the use of 
science in a society 

1. Adoption — assimilation. What has been called the Nehruvian model, 
set the course for several technology-centred areas of scientific interest in the 
early years after independence. This was the election of a heavy 
industry-oriented strategy to lead to independent industrialization in the long 
run, through state investment in the capital-intensive basic industries (steel, 
basic chemicals, heavy power equipment) and the adoption of foreign 
technology to this end. A large system of technical and scientific education 
and laboratories meant for technological innovation and import-substitution 
through fundamental and applications research, was brought into existence. 
On these foundations, a diversified technical base was erected, and 
self-sufficiency attained ın manufacturing capacities based largely on 
conventional technologies? The common mechanisms for this have been the 
acquisition of technology, mainly through the contractual means of transfer 
of foreign technology, rather than by licensing of patents; efforts at acquiring 
‘know-how, i.e., details of manufacturing drawings, designs and allied 
information which foreign collaboration agreements do not ordinarily supply, 
providing as they do mainly capital equipment and core components; 
initiation of a process of their indigenization through internal resources; and 
upgradation of technologies and equipment design along generally 
predetermined paths In terms of systems of knowledge, the paradox of a 
*technology gap' with the borrowing of tested technology, can be understood 
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as an inability of the recepient unit to maintain its engagement in R & D 
projects on the more science-intensive technologies (e.g, chemicals and 
metallurgical process technologies), yet its growing competence in other 
components of knowledge, such as plant construction, machinery-buildirg, 
computer controls, equipment design and engineering consultancy services. 
This is the pattern frequently seen in important projects in the public sector 
One example is provided in steel-making by the basic oxygen furnace process 

When the Linz-Donawitz (LD) basic oxygen steel process section was 
commissioned in the Rourkela Steel Plant ın 1959, it was considered a 
significant entrepreneurial act by the main decision-maker, the government, 
as its commercial inception had taken place in Linz, Austria only in 1952? 
Since Rourkela, twenty-one LD converters of varying capacity, vintages and 
provenance have been (or are soon to be) installed in the integrated 
steelworks of the state sector alongside the conventional open hearth 
furnaces. Why the LD process is relevant for our purpose is that while there 
have been several important technological changes ın steel-making, the basic 
oxygen process with its improved versions 1s distinguishable by the extent of 
research it has entailed, and by its identity as an evolving scientific good with 
inherent technological dimensions. The possibility of using pure oxygen 
instead of air for steel-making, as also the essential design of the basic oxygen 
process, had been seen by Bessemer 1n 1856 but its commercial application 
was to be delayed for over nine decades (Meyer and Herregat 1974 147) 
Meanwhile, the technical problems of producing high purity oxygen had to be 
solved, and were solved at the turn of the century, and a series of pateats 
were issued covering the application of oxygen (ibid 148). Manifold facets of 
research were opened up connected with economic viability, technical 
feasibility, adaptability to particular kinds of ores in brief, with 
improvements that could only be accomplished by an interlinked research 
structure for basic research, design and technological innovation. 

It has been estimated that in India, the standard open hearth furnaces 
account for about 46 per cent of steel-making, while their share 1s nil in 
Japan, South Korea and Taiwan, which use either the oxygen or electric arc 
furnaces (Das 1987: 23) The early introduction of the LD process in India 
did not serve as a stimulus for the rapid expansion of the basic oxygen 
furnace process or for the promotion of a culture of process innovations, for 
example, in continuous casting, raw material treatment or computerization of 
process controls. Plant engineering disciplines, machinery-building capacities, 
consultancy services and awareness of developments in the design features of 
the converter, however, did grow. This hiatus has been reinforced by 
production criteria in which quantity rather than the maimtenance of quality 
and higher-value added products assume importance, and the influence of a 
‘strong import lobby by the entrepreneurs of heavy engineering industry 
(ibid: 33) From the standpoint of the social constitution of knowledge ficlds 
whose growth consists in the linking of improvements in production, 
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economic costs, productivity and production of an expanded range of quality 
steels, the potential from the early entrepreneurial lead for the adoption of 
new process technologies by the integrated steelworks was thus lost. Is this an 
irreversible trend? It might not be, depending upon state policy and national 
compulsions 1n this arena of technology choice, and in the capacity of the 
state to develop organizational mechanisms for the purpose This coherence 
has been achieved in steel-making elsewhere as-the Dertouzos et al. and MIT 
Commission on Industrial Productivity report (1989) shows, and in some 
other basic industrial branches in India 

2 Inventive activity In sociological perspective, if the sites and operation 
of science development associated with technology-borrowing and rediffusion 
1n India are traced to the ideas and workings of the state and its ancillary 
power structures, the social locations for invention he principally in the 
functioning centres for research, innovation and development, such as the 
corporate, education system-based and special-purpose research laboratories 
These complexes rest doubly on the expression of commercial needs by the 
entrepreneurial classes and on the translation of the nationalist theme of 
self-reliant development into the promotion of endogenous inventive activity 
for economic production and the election of strategic areas for independent 
development either by the state, or by state scientists and academic 
personnel Chemical research serves as a general example of how 
transactions surrounding inventive activity work out in the constitution. of 
scientific goods Chemistry-underlain scientific goods disclose, in particular, 
the specific agents, mechanisms and social processes by which the ‘economic’ 
relevance of the boundaries between ‘products’ and ‘process’ as objects of 
research was brought to the fore, at first within India and, later, im 
international arenas, the distinctive *defensibility factors of the results of 
invention which were injected into scientific work, and how a human, 
environmental or social character was added to the ‘meaning of 
scientific-technological risk’ A key point in the institutionalization of some of 
these shifts ıs the drastic restructuring in 1970 of the Indian patent laws which 
reduced the duration of patents from sixteen to fourteen years, curtailed the 
term of patents in pharmaceutical drugs and food to seven years, disallowed 
patents on a wide range of ‘products’ or substances produced by chemical 
processes, including alloys, optical glass, semiconductors, intermetallic 
compounds and substances capable of being used as food, medicine or drugs, 
while retaining patentability of ‘methods’ and ‘processes’ for their 
manufacture, such as in almost all unit processes like nitration, preparation 
of catalysts, refractories, fertilizers, and 1n chemical reactions, and introduced 
compulsory licenses of rights which make it possible for any applicant to use 
a patent 1n reasonable public interest, at a reasonable price after three years 
of its sealing, and for the government to endorse patents with the License of 
Rights^ This theme of patentability of ‘products’ versus ‘processes’, two 
decades later in 1990, again needed to be taken up in the Presidential 
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Address of the Indian Science Congress (Yashpal 1990 25-28) to counter the 
pressures from some Western countries now seeking revisions in the Indian 
Patents Act by stipulating seventeen to twenty years as the duration of patent 
protection and the reintroduction of product patents This transaction arena, 
now international and between governments, 1 e., the definition of a scientific 
good as product or process, is occurring at a time when considerable progress 
has been made in the endogenous production of drugs, medicines, food 
products, chemical intermediates and other substances Thus, in turn, has 
introduced fresh contending claims internally on the issue of product versus 
process patentability and arguments against the 1970 Act (PEDDI 1990) 

The conversioa of inventions into innovations is of course a 
well-understood directive force for both the track and speed of inventive 
activity With few exceptions, such as the invention of an anti-malarial drug 
following the discovery of the malaria parasite and the invention of the 
kala-azar treatment, institutionalized inventive activity mainly began after 
independence, in the state sphere, around a number of initial nuclei 
industrial research, atomic energy, university research, defence, research 
design and standards for railways The history of inventive activity in 
organized commercial R & D 1s shorter Today, inventive activities are not 
concentrated in a few areas of politico-economic interest but are distributed 
across many fields However, barriers to the conversion of invention research 
into innovations operate at many stages, from its weak and uneven backward 
linkages with disciplinary developments to its forward links with factors which 
act in phenomena-oriented research meant for eventual commercialization 
Some of these are, besides inadequate scientific. information. and 
inter-institutional communication and exchange, the conflicting ideas about 
usership, shifting themes of import-substitution (leading to research on 
substitute products and alternative materials) or export promotion (leading 
to the incorporation of quality, cost-reduction and internationally required 
performance standards) In strategic fields, disciplinary development and use 
factors have come together in the areas of nuclear physics, computers and 
instrumentation, among others However, other examples have been cited of 
inventions in which innovation could not be realized due to pressures to 
provide markets for foreign suppliers (Dogra 1980 23-25) The ethic of 
‘development’ as self-reliance is still dominant in the institution of inventive 
activity and has been seen in the recent patent legislation negotiations in 
ternational arenas, but other meanings of development, such as 
competitiveness, advance through liberalization measures, access to the 
state-of-the-art, have grown in economic and political importance in the 
domestic sphere 

3 Innovation Innovation includes an array of intellectual processes 
essential to the linking of theoretical and laboratory work to the practice of 
production Two socially constituted aspects of these processes, namely, their 
‘origination’ and their ‘conclusion’, can be brought into view by illustrauve 
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references to research in the agriculture of cereal crops (Adhikari 1989) and 
research in electronic switching systems in the telecommunications ‘field 
(Mani 1989a, 1989b) Both fields have been structured by the timing, nature 
and speed of alterations in the principles, methods and results of their 
respective constituent sciences In agricultural research on rice and wheat, 
there has been a shift from the more craft-like practices to standard or 
‘normal’ botany and agronomy, leading on to the new biotechnologies of 
genetic engineering and tissue culture In the case of switching systems, the 
broad path traversed since the invention of the telephone has been from 
manual switching equipment, through several phases of discrete 
development, to (in the late 1970s) electronic time division switches operated 
fully in the digital mode, based on the application of a science-technology, 
microelectronics, to switching equipment, digitization and integration of voice 
and non-voice applications, and on to the most recent innovation, still in the 
laboratory stage, of photoptic switches based on optical technology. Cereal 
research in India shows the social constitution of research channels by the 
kind and size of the users of this research and the deliberately elected 
operations for its diffusion. Electronic Switching System (ESS) development 
research demonstrates the social shaping of conclusion processes, 1 e., when a 
certain research or product development project will be called complete, how 
the cut-off points for the termination of a project wilt be determined, and 
who decides on the finality and usability of research results 

The science-intensive agricultural innovation to be focused is widely 
known as the ‘green revolution’, a set of strategies evolved over time by 
official agricultural science, which is basically the production of new natural 
material dwarf varieties with high-yield potential requiring high inputs of 
water, fertilizers and other resources Its clientele was substantial medium 
and large private farmers who were willing to adopt the new high-yielding 
varieties (HYVs) and the accompanying input resources In north India, 
farmers worked closely with agricultural scientists for this agricultural 
innovation in which the scientific component was explicit and consciously 
induced This ‘modern agriculture’, notably 1n wheat and rice, then came to 
be diffused as a set of practices and resources consisting of: (1) large tracts of 
land on which agricultural operations are mechanized, (x) use of single 
varieties over large areas instead of many varieties traditionally grown side by 
side, and (ur) extensive use of chemical fertilizers, pesticides and water Each 
element of this combination was the result of research in agronomy, soil 
science, botany, genetics and chemistry Basic research in plant morphology 
and variation, genetics, the origin, evolution and dispersal of cereal plants, 
etc., had begun early in the universities Research centres under state-level 
departments and agricultural universities initiated. long-term research 
programmes channelled in specific directions and problem-solving projects 
Applied research towards crop 1mprovement, development and extension was 
the agenda for the chain of laboratories under a central authority for 
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agricultural research At the origin was the state and its decision to rapidly 
enhance the productivity of food crops in selective locations with conditions 
favourable for its strategy of agricultural innovation Emulation, 
demonstration and distribution of inputs were the main mechanisms of its 
diffusion Successful in its own terms, this innovation was not applicable, 
however, to the rice areas in the east A reorientation of research is now in 
progress there to better suit the needs of rice, ecological diversity and 
subsistence agriculture 

The HYV research-based green revolution suggests certain hypotheses on 
the ‘origination’ of a science innovation for increase in agricultural 
production. The full range of alternatives was never considered Choice 
depended upon the influences prevailing on the political decision-makers and 
associated agricultural scientists, and the assistance incentive available to 
them In the later application to the eastern rice areas, the weight of prior 
successes in wheat productivity of the north influenced the choice The 
desired end-result, a speedy increase in wheat and rice productivity, itself 
dictated decisions as to costs, 1e, the option of an expensive innovation 
which entails use of chemical fertilizers, heavy irrigation, particular 
pesticides, etc The selection of this locationally-specific strategy and richer 
clientele or users of HYVs was not the only option It matched, however, the 
agricultural interests of the state, and the state’s elected developmental goal 
Eastern India, in general, was peripheral to the dominant development 
scheme for agricultural innovation The elimination of alternatives was done 
silently Only the elected options were publicly announced 

Endogenous development research on digital ESS equipment was a 
time-targeted undertaking by a self-formed project team in 1984, parallel 
with other R & D initiatives under the Ministry of Telecommunications 
towards the same end-results The parameters that the team set for itself at 
the Centre for the Development of Telematics (C-DOT) included, as Mani's 
work shows, indigenization and development of local manufacturing 
capabilities using 1ndigenous ancillary industry and Indian skills 1n the field, 
suitability of the system to India's low density and high usage pattern of 
telephones unlike the pattern in developed countries, a ‘technology 
philosophy’ of the use of modular building blocks for achieving exchanges of 
desired sizes through a method of integration; common components of 
hardware, software, packaging, installation and other features, in brief, a 
design for substitution and manufacture-promotion to suit the 
location-specific pattern of telephone demand. Further, the increased 
availability of telecommunication services to rural areas as a ‘mission’ and 
improvement in the quality of telephone services in general were among the 
Ministry's leading ideas for economic action. 

The virtual freezing of the C-DOT digital ESS project was announced 
early in 1990 after a change in political leadership at the centre. A fresh 
element of a ‘good’ or ‘bad’ science-technology was introduced within the 
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discourse of its termination. In this case, the C-DOT digital ESS research 
was deemed to have failed on timeliness and achievability of targets Progress 
along the different parameters given for its design was not of primary 
relevance for judgement on the conclusion process What acted upon the 
project's de facto weakening with changes ın its personnel were changes in 
the power-holders and introduction of fresh evaluation criteria and policy 
approaches by new authority. The act of termination will have ‘proved’ the 
failure of C-DOT's project on digital ESS equipment development, as the 
personnel, support, resources and legitimation of the project's future 
continuance in India, on the premise of an Indian technology interlocked with 
local manufacturing capabilities, have been pre-empted or severely strained. 
For the innovation of digital ESS equipment there is, however, no unique or 
necessary path. It is moving along multiple branches, any of which could have 
been denied, but only one was, the C-DOT digital ESS. The advocacy of any 
other set of evaluation criteria by the authority might have led to a different 
choice and a different construction of the ‘good’ and the ‘bad’ 

4. Combination of sciences and key technologies. Another model of 
innovation, seen more clearly now than in the past, is suggested by the new 
biotechnologies which span many different areas and owe their existence to 
the combination of biological techniques with knowledge from the sciences, 
specially life sciences. In general, the new scientific-technological innovations 
assume the special character of ‘key’ or ‘generic’ technologies for production, 
which have applicability to a diversity of industries, products and spheres of 
production, as seen for instance ın the combination of genetics and 
information theory, electronics and mechanical engineering, or chemistry and 
mining technology. The essential condition for this complex of articulation of 
science and production is the existence of a wide and diversified base of pure 
sciences and some technological capability for its actualization, also 
comprising centres for systems, devices, information and instrumentation. 
Given these, the presence of a large biomass of natural resources may lead to 
innovative biotechnologies in agriculture and biomedicine, but other 
large-scale biotransformations are equally possible under different resource 
conditions The recent entry of India into some biotechnologies may illustrate 
features of this system of innovation, its operations, the influences acting 
upon it, and its manner of reshaping the boundaries of scientific knowledge 

The triple activation of this complex of scientific-technological innovation 
has come from the existence of a broad spectrum of scientific disciplines with 
the goal of science-development in itself, the stress on higher productivity of 
agricultural crops, and the advocacy of self-reliance in selected strategic 
fields The wide congruence here in the aims of the scientific intelligentsia 
and the state can be seen in any document on science and technology 
planning, as also the organizational infrastructure resulting from their 
negotiations: provision of input resources (e.g , germ plasma banks, facilities 
for the production of enzymes, radio-labelled chemicals, etc) for the new 
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biologies (e g , molecular biology, genetic engineering), and the institution of 
organizations like a National Biotechnology Board and a laboratory for 
microbial technology In the domain of agriculture, scientists have moved into 
new areas of repatterning genetic architecture to increase the productivity of 
crops, development of new rhizobium strains for nitrogen-fixation, use of 
tissue culture techniques for plant crops, genetic engineering related to 
animal sciences, viral genetics and gene-splicing for vaccine production, 
cloning and expression of the histone gene in rice ” 

The area of biotechnology research 1s one in which the boundaries of 
what a science 1s, and what it can or should do, have expanded to include 
specific changes in plant architecture, with effects on an unprecedented scale 
and precision, by genetic changes at the molecular level, increases in plant 
productivity, alterations in qualitative aspects of plant responses, and genetic 
manipulations on animals to better suit given ecological and socio-economic 
requirements The sharpest contentions about the meaning of nsk, regulation 
and control, ethical issues, distribution and ownership have entered the 
discourse of science within this complex of science and production, with its 
growing capacity to create new economic plants and farm animals, to make 
possible exclusive private control over new life forms through patents and 
pricing, and to influence agricultural inputs of seeds, pesticides and fertilizers 
on a very large scale, over a wide range of crops The role of foreign interests 
looms large over developing countries, in the sense ın which they are so 
defined, as countries which cannot shape and influence world markets? The 
uncertain outcome of such market-making, as it interacts with the 
endogenous processes of research, will constitute the future course of this 
track of science-development in India 

5. Application of known science This is a diversified structure, lacking in 
unitary character, except for the common fact that existing. scientific 
knowledge serves for production in different ways, at many levels: for high 
technology, market-creating fields (eg., software development, materials 
science) and for the more self-evident uses closer to subsistence needs (eg, 
‘normal’ science for nutrition, health, etc ). My brief attempt here will be to 
single out, as an illustrative instance, a domain of brain-science, namely, 
software development and its application to the growing markets for 
computers and allied specialities. In this case, a new medium of intellectual 
expression (a ‘software program’) has been created as an element of 
information sciences based on computer and communication technologies, 
which exemplifies the appearance of socio-economic notions such as 
‘property’, and legal concepts such as ‘ownership rights’, as factors in 
scientific production using known science The addition of these dimensions 
to the products of scientific activity as they assume the character of scientific 
goods, has not occurred without the interplay of contending forces arising 
from the needs of other parts of a society (eg, educational systems, new 
entrepreneurs) and the economic claims of the developing countries, former 
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colonies, for looser proprietary-legal regimes over intellectual invention. A 
focus on Indian software development and application would also illustrate 
the significant influence of the ‘elective process’ by which this area of activity 
gets attached to particular components of social life (industry — domestic or 
foreign ^ education, strategic areas, services, entertainment or computer 
development itself) on the specific transactions, sites, operations, tensions 
and growth paths into which it 1s brought 

A techno-economic change whereby the application of 
microprocessor-based systems and easy transmissibility of programmes could 
lead to worldwide commercial markets of software, and a business shift 
towards the supply of packaged software services by independent software 
firms, combined with the high cost of individual software development 
abroad, became important conditions for the entry of Indian professionals 
into the global commercial market for software development services and 
into the domestic markets opening-up New forms of manpower contracting, 
called ‘body-shopping’, and joint venture companies became some of the 
ways in which firms abroad began to use Indian software education and 
software skills In 1987, the Department of Electronics announced a Software 
Policy which supported foreign trade in software services. While India 
remains in the nascent stage in computer mainframe development and 
manufacture, so requiring limited software development support, and office 
automation software 1s increasingly imported as readymade packages or 
pirated, its professionals are moving into the high end of data processing, 
scientific, and engineering software for exports Software has also become 
attached to a widening range of domestic applications with the growth of 
computer installations for R & D production, industrial management, 
banking and other services since 1983. 

Some of the main features of the constitution of software as a scientific 
good, visible elsewhere, are also evident in the Indian scene the growing 
importance of a proprietary dimension, with legal protection for ownership of 
computer programmes, contentions surrounding the choice of the regime for 
such protection (patents or copyrights or an independent regime), and use of 
different societal mechanisms, such as legislation, judicial interpretation, 
official on-site inspection, and economic pressure to direct and control 
software development and application activities Increasingly, as the current 
spurt of international writing on the subject shows, contending sets of beliefs 
about intellectual products stand in mutual confrontation public interest, 
with its emphasis on claims of spreading opportunities for economic 
creativity versus private interest, with its emphasis on rewards and incentives 
for the inventor, idea-properties to be regulated by law lke any other 
property versus elimination of the right to exclusive control over scientific 
goods, such as basic procedures for transmitting information, and basic 
computer methods, invented life forms, chemical and physical reactions 
which can eradicate natural resources, indeed, life on earth, itself, and, in the 
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international arenas of Intellectual Property Rights (in which policy-makers, 
economists concerned with trade agreements, and scientists must arrive at 
negotiated settlements, at first internally), uniformity in the nature and extent 
of protection of intellectual property versus differential systems of protection 
which recognize the inequality of economic power between the richer and 
poorer countries. 

The introduction of ethical-social concerns in scientific knowledge within 
this complex of scientific goods may be as significant a shift in the social 
constitution of science as the crystallization of positions the contending 
claims individually represent 


CONCLUSION 


This study has tried to show how the specificity of the cognitive process of 
science attached to production consists m the combination of ‘disciplinary’ 
and ‘pragmatic’ representations of desired end-results together By this 
process of the social constitution of science, the boundaries of science as a 
method of acquiring new knowledge and a means of organizing existing 
knowledge get altered and expand to incorporate particular dimensions of 
performance, effectiveness, defensibility, technology-locatedness, etc, and 
this is a negotiated, elective process, involving social agency and selected 
components of a society Two conditions which appear to make possible 
these elective transactions and negotiability as an inherent character of 
scientific goods are one, the underlying ‘uncertainity’ in outcomes, more so 
of the long-span research undertakings; and, two, the engagement of 
‘multiple agencies’ in the emanating transaction arenas, hence different 
options for linking scientitic activity to economic action and for 
organization-creation. These agencies, though different (e.g., scientists, 
engineers, technology-suppliers, politicians, officials, producers, users, 
competitors, etc.), combine in various ways, through their motivational, 
intellectual, associational and interest affinities, to influence the tracks of 
production of scientific goods. Consequently, the course of this domain of 
science-development might best be represented as a plurality of open 
processes, structured as much by their current social existence as by their 
historical genesis Such a depiction precludes the characterization of scientific 
goods — induced scientific change as an evolution or a transition, or again as 
a process of selection of the fittest elements of knowledge for further 
extension. 

The analysis suggests the following central tendencies in the Indian case 
Early adoption of an explicit state science policy (1958), but technology 
policy-formalization only in 1983, has served to enhance the influence of 
scientists (rather than engineers) in the operations of the state A diffuse 
strategy of science-development was given a nationalist legitimacy by the 
political leadership at independence, interpreted as self-sufficiency in science 
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and self-reliance in industry and strategic fields, but the incoherence of 
industrial policy provisions has made science-intensive industrialization a 
field of conflict and contentious negotiation between scientists, the 
bureaucracy, politicians and industrial-commercial interests. Hence, it has 
been the nascent and necessarily long-term directed undertakings of research 
for technology-centred industry which have reflected more the shifts in the 
structures of power and its intent. Indian science-industrialization retains a 
strongly transactional character which 1s working against the institution of 
stable organizational processes Lately, international forces have come into 
play as India develops into one of the world's largest markets for tangible 
products of scientific goods In the agriculture-centred arena of science 
development, where the beneficiaries of state science were also the richer 
farmers and regions, a greater congruence of goals has been in evidence 
between scientists and other social agents The existence today of a broad 
spectrum of scientific disciplines, consisting of the older core of basic 
sciences and the newer strategic fields, is allowing the entry of Indian 
scientists into certain ‘brain sciences’ and into the selective multidisciplinary 
new frontier areas like biotransformations in industry and agriculture. 
Particular areas of the application of known science reflect the segmented 
interests and fragmentary character of the society's leading groups with the 
intent to produce practical use-values from science, as is seen in the 
inequality of development of software and computers. Scientific 
goods-generation in India as a whole displays an adaptive character which 
can commit itself to any of the five constituent complexes 
adoption-borrowing, invention, innovation, combination of generic scientific 
results and key technologies, and application of known science. 

The preliminary conceptualization offered 1n this paper does not permit 
any cross-national generalization. Nevertheless, to explain societal variations 
in the nature, extent and dynamic of the combination of science and 
production, there might be a potential utility in the application of its basic 
methodological approach which seeks to identify the particular influences 
(history, actors, resources, endogenous processes and world forces) in a given 
society that play a part in the origin of the knowledge-turn for generating 
scientific goods, the specific components of the society in which science and 
industry coalesce, and the tracks of science development which ensue. For 
the continuing growth of science within any of the major scientific-practical 
complexes for the generation of scientific goods, the transactional character 
of the shifts and changes must be converted into organized forces and 
organization, in which the role of a society's controlling groups, the social 
bases and alignments of these groups, the stability and instability of the 
structures of power and authority, and the ideological positions and intent of 
the participating agencies, would be prominent. The study of Asian diversity 
in recent science-related dustrialization holds promise of reward for a 
deeper understanding of both the Indian experience and world processes 
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NOTES 


1 This paper was presented at the XIIth World Congress of Sociology of the International 
Sociological Association, Madrid (Spain), 9-13 July 1990 

2 In this context, Yearly (1988 114-19) gives us an insightful analysis of the nature of 
innovation in Western economies He finds that innovations do not exclusively stem from 
new scientific ideas, other sources of scientific knowledge, publications, personal contacts, 
the content of education, also have an impact 

3 Bhagavan (1985) invites attention to the science content of the production of machine 
tools, electrical and chemical equipment in the Indian public sector 

4 Fora detailed study of how law and other conditions of technology-acquisition operate, see 
Bagchi et al (1984) 

5 Vanous aspects of technical change associated with the introduction of the LD process in 
Indian steel-making have been brought out in Section III of Sengupta’s study (1984) 

6 On the issue of patents on products rather than processes, Bagchi (1984) cites, in Section 
III, an important case involving a transnational company and a medium-sized Indian firm 
using a patent held by the Haffkine Institute, Bombay 

7 A positive scenario for biotechnology research in Third World agnculture was put forward 
by Swaminathan (1982) in this well-known paper 

8 An explicit statement on the nature of the interests of Europe and the United States can 
be found in a recent publication of the National Academy of Sciences, USA (1987 7-9), sec 
Dataquest (Apni 1987), also Bhagwati (1987) for the international trade dimension of 
services in general 
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TOWARDS A SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 
FOR INDIA: A NOTE! 


V. Siddhartha 


INTRODUCTION 


The broad theme of Science, Technology and Society has been 
extensively written about and studied There are institutes, both in India and 
abroad, devoted exclusively to the subject What is attempted here 1s the 
limited task of suggesting a few basic points for structuring elective courses 
in this field. 

Science, which is the investigation of the universe through a certified 
portfolio of methods, is a set of activities performed by human be:ngs 
labelled as ‘scientists’ Those who apply the scientific method to answer 
questions presented by nature are called ‘pure’ scientists, and those who 
answer questions posed or presented by society are called ‘applied’ scientists. 
Note, however, that what is or 1s not worthy of the attention of scientists — 
pure or applied — is not, in any sense, autonomously ‘given’ What is or 1s not 
considered worthy of the attention of scientists — pure or applied — 1s very 
much determined by the web of social relations that binds scientists among 
themselves; and by the very powerful webs of relations that bind scientists 
with the societies which provide them with materia] and intellectual 
sustenance; which confer approbation and reward; and which appropriate the 
end-results of their work for economic and political ends These ends are 
themselves legitimized by complex socio-political processes, which 
‘pack-influence’ what scientists consider worthy of their attention 

Viewed thus, three sociologically 1mportant facets of the theme area 
reveal themselves. 

First, science 1s a special type of performing art, second, sociologists could 
usefuily view scientists acting in their social context as performing artists 
enjoying very extensive state patronage Like other performing artists, 
scientists continuously grumble about the conditionalities attached to the 
receipt of such state patronage! Such grumbling contributes to the collective 
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ethos of the scientific community and even the state finds it useful to allow 
it, albert in a carefully controlled way, by extending its patronage to scientific 
societies which often criticize governmental policies. The third facet is that 
of relations between those who own the traditional factors of production 
(land, labour and capital) and those who produce knowledge, also known as 
‘intellectual property, which cements these three. Scientists as a class are 
important owners of this form of property and the progenitors and 
precursors of the crucial factor of production called ‘technology’. 

Scientific policies are those policies (of households, enterprises, 
communities and governments) which enable the incorporation and 
utilization of scientific facts and their applications in the lives of individuals, 
households, enterprises, communities and governments Scientific policy 1s 
not, primarily, about whether a particular laboratory or facility has outhved 
its usefulness, although that may well be a conclusion from a proper scientific 
assessment The oft-quoted, oft-misinterpreted Indian Scientific Policy 
Resolution (SPR) of 1958 is about scientific policies it is not, primarily, 
about policies for science, although the development of science 1s the 
foundation on which scientific policies are formulated The Scientific Policy 
Resolution was one of the world’s earliest official documents to recognize 
technology as a ‘factor of production’, but it did not elaborate on this 
recognition. 

Science and technology-in-policy may be described as a set of concentric 
and intersecting circles, as given below. The areas of intersection represent 
arenas of science and technology-in-policy 
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The main deficiency ın policy formulation and implementation in this 
country is that our institutional arrangements to effectively address and 
resolve issues and conflicts arising from the arenas of intersection and 
overlap are weak in structure and poor in functional performance 

The social audit of science 1s about science-in-pohcy. Such an audit must 
ask — have the findings of science been properly used to design instruments 
of public policy that are not, in themselves, concerned with science? For 
example: does our drugs policy incorporate the findings of bio-medical 
science to eliminate dangerous drugs? Does our education policy incorporate 
the findings of scientific research into learning abilities? Does our housing 
policy fully exploit low-cost housing technologies? Does our fiscal pohcy help 
or hinder the exploitation of (particular) ‘desirable’ technologies? 

Technology policy concerns the development, application and diffusion of 
technical and scientific knowledge in the economy. One of the most 
important characteristics of technology policy is that it cannot stand alone. 
Technology policy cannot be separated from development policy because 
technology has a profound impact on employment, health, availability and 
distribution of wage-goods, shelter, and other indices of perceived quality of 
life. Technology policy is, therefore, interdependently enmeshed with 
economic, agricultural, environmental, and industrial policies. Indeed, 
technology policy cannot be effective without the realization of this 
interdependence Nor can technology policies be considered in isolation from 
science policies: the basic research fundamental to scientific progress has 
often provided the inspirational source for remarkable leaps in technological 
development. Therefore, what we need is a full articulation of technology 
incorporated into other policies. 

Each department, each industry, each service organisation must’ (?) 
thoroughly understand the scientific and technological basis of their present 
policies and practices, (i) assess the likely impact of the present and 
emerging technologies with the full realization that such ‘impacts’ are felt, 
not on abstract entities, but on people, 1n this sense, most impact analyses 
will be environmental impact analyses with two key questions to be answered. 
which social groups are paying the costs? which social groups are reaping the 
benefits?; (ui) recognize that the total impact of the same technology ın 
different policy circumstances can be very different; since tailoring the 
technology 1s often difficult, 1t 1s the policy regime that must be tailored so 
that costs are minimized and benefits maximized 

How then do we ensure that we maximize our indigenous capability? The 
key to this would seems to lie in crafting an institutional culture that. 
recognizes that the Indian scientific community, by and large, responds to 
parliamentary/public approbation, not to money 'incentives'; harnesses the 
energies and assets of Indian technologists working in India to tangible goals 
of national development in the relatively short run; identifies, funds, nurtures 
and psychologically supports an array of technologically-driven national goals 
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from conception to achievement, designs and fabricates Indian institutions 
for the above strategy In this task, however, we cannot borrow the design of 
institutions 

In the absence of operationally significant Grand Ideology, institutional 
arrangements provide the cement for consensus formation The roots and 
limits of consensus formation for science and technology generation and 
application in different societies are very different This 1s one reason why the 
impact of the same technology in different societies can be very different, and 
more so in heterogeneous societies such as ours Institutional arrangements 
in China, Japan and Southeast Asia are often held up as examples for us 
However, the colonial politcal economies of China, Japan and Thailand are 
very different from ours Western European examples, too, are held up, 
among them France Significantly, French society was homogenized by the 
French revolution Also, French acumen in science and technology 
generation and application ıs very largely endogenously developed. 

Despite such crucial differences in history and political economy, Japan 
and the ‘nut’ example are persistently quoted What can these teach us? The 
Japanese built on their own pre-war strengths — their cohesive bureaucracy, 
their zaibatsu, their banking system, their homogeneous society, their work 
ethic, and the markets available to them Miti ıs a product of this Japanese 
institutional history The evolution and role of miti reveals the lesson that, for 
all of Japan's borrowing from abroad, the Japanese genis rests in the 
identification and use of their own assets including their political assets In 
secking to emulate Japan's achicvements, therefore, we would be 
well-advised to fabricate our institutions from our own local materials, 
including local political material 


NOTE 


1 This note reflects the author's personal views and should not be construed as the official 
position of the Government of India or any of its agencies. In developing some of these 
ideas the author has drawn on Towards 1990 Technology Development for Canada, 
Ministry of State Science and Technology, 1986, and, Chalmers Johnson, Min and the 
Japanese Miracle, Palo Alto, Stanford University Press, 1983 


Book Reviews 


Akbar S Ahmed 1991 Resistance and Control in Pakistan London aad 
New York Routledge Pp xxu + 207 


The book under review 1s an outstanding work based on the experiences 
of its author Akbar Ahmed as Provincial Agent (PA) of Wazirstan from 1978 
to 1980 The style, language, analytical riguor and academic concerns are 
reminiscent of Bailey's work, Tribe, Caste and Nation, though unlike Bailey, 
Ahmed is both the actor and storyteller ın this case "This book can be read 
at several levels First of all it is a good salary . At a second level we 
have one of the fashionable exercises in auto-ethnohistory as a handbook 
for ambitious government officials in tribal regions’ (Foreword) Above all, 
the most interesting aspect of the book lies in its theoretical contribution to 
the study of revivalism in contemporary Islamic countries 

Divided into three parts, the chapeterization of the book corresponds to 
its triple objectives — Wazir ethnography, problematics of self and others in 
the study of one’s own culture from the perspective of a statesman-scholar, 
and finally, the formulation of a model for understanding Muslim uprisings 
within Islamic states 

Part I Introduction, is an insightful account of Wazirstan land, hncaze, 
the Pukhtun ideal type, cultural variations and confrontation with the British 
administration Integrating micro-macro, individual-institutional levels as 
units of analysis, Ahmed observes ‘The individual in Muslim socicty, 
whether official or tribesman, confronts differentiated and valid models of 
behaviour, which allow him a wide variety of strategies and choices’ (p 8) 
The Phuktun ideal type emphasizing ‘morality’ ‘honour’ and ‘pride’ arc 
meaningful only in the traditional context of Pukhtunwalt that is courage 
(tora), revenge (badal), hospitality (melmastia), generosity to prisoners of 
war appealing for peace (nanawatee) and deference to Jirga (council of 
elders) 

Agnatic rivalry with Mahsuds and notions of women’s honour provide the 
idiom for everyday life of Wazirs in the domain of tribal ethnicity within the 
Islamic fold However, when the stage and actors change as happened with 
the entry and exit of the British followed by the nationalist government of 
Pakistan, Pukhtunwalt ceases to offer adequate interpretations for the Wazir 
individual The ensuing confrontations between the Wazirs and the 
administration, symbolized by the contesting authorities of Wazir chief 
Mullah Noor Muhammed and the political agent, are new expericnces calling 
for new constructs of reality than the hitherto comprehensive Pukhtunwal 
The emergent meanings orchestrated by Mullah’s political ambitions are 
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articulations of Islamic unity, J/had, Shahadat and Shaheed (one who dies in 
the name of Islam) By acquiring Islamic overtones, Pukhtun nationalism 1s 
reinterpreted to resolve the polarization of Wazir identity between tribal 
ethinicity on one hand, and doctrinaire Islam on the other 

Part II Strategy and Conflict, essentially refers to the effects on the Wazir 
community owing to the fact than the Pukhtunwa ideal recedes to the 
background. Endowed with all the trappings of an ambitious leader, Mullah 
Noor Mohammed’s calculated moves on ‘spiritual’, political, social, and mass 
levels strengthen his charismatic appeal to counteract the administration 
which introduces developmental projects to modernize Wazirstan Through 
claims to mystical powers, the Mullah is able to wield total control over the 
Wazir community in the course of transition to modernity For instance, by 
fostering vested interests in the mosque-market nexus (Adda Mughal Khel) to 
defy the administration and by opposing Mahsuds, the Mullah seeks to fulfil 
his earthly ambitions, not so much his spiritual callmg Modernization of 
Wazirstan cannot be delinked from the rise and fall of the Mullah seen as the 
third force by the officials and as the ‘Pillar of the Heaven’ by his own people 
His subsequent arrest and imprisonment shifts state control and the role of 
the administration to the centre stage of Wazir history It is at this time that 
the author takes over as political agent and sets out to restore peace and 
confidence, a detailed description of which constitutes Part III 

Political agent as anthropologist, and the anthropologist as political agent 
is obviously a deadly and dangerous combination Ahmed’s performance on 
both fronts ıs commendable Using his anthropological insights he wins over 
the Wazirs and restores their ‘honour’, which speaks highly of his skills in 
statesmanship Reflecting a deep sense of romanticism, he admits that ‘the 
autobiographical nature of the discussion in this chapter underlines the range 
and intensity of the problem facing Muslim actors involved with religion and 
politics in Muslim society’ (p 136) 

The major contribution of the book hes in the concept of ‘Islamic district 
paradigm’ First, it offers a sociological (not theological) base to define 
segmentary societies within the Islamic fold Secondly, it offers a heuristic 
device for the study of revivalism in contemporary Islamic societies While 
appreciating the same, one is constrained to raise some questions at the 
operational level, in other words, the scope of the paradigm itself Ahmed 
insists on confining it to strictly Muslim. majority states with in-fighting 
among segmentalized Muslim communities If so, there are pockets of 
Muslim majority districts ın some Indian states where sectarian fights 
between Shias and Sunnis or Ahmadiyas and Sunnis are endemic Can we 
not use the district paradigm? If not, why? Also, even in the case of 
Wazirstan, the Wazir-Mahsud tensions escalate into explosive situations only 
with the administration's interventions of distributive justice to develop 
Mahsuds and Wazirs on an equal footing Structural contradictions in the 
wake of modernization are inevitable offshoots of social change Yet, one 
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cannot rule out the hegemony of state administration and the party in power 
as the third force in perpetuating inter-group conflict By excluding the most 
potent force, the Islamic district paradigm becomes restricted in its scope 
This does not however diminish the major strength of the paradigm as a 
heuristic device for future research 

I enjoyed reading this book It 1s an asset to officials and administrators 
bogged down with practical concerns of tribal development. Above all, to 
student's of Islamic movements, exploring the relevance of the Islamic 
District Paradigm provides a conceptual tool to analyze segmentary Islamic 
societies 


Nirmala Srinivasan 
Bangalore 


Anirudh Gupta (ed) 1991. Minonties on India's West Coast History and 
Society. Delhi, Kalinga Publications Pp xix + 231 Rs 295 


There are approximately 5,557 communities to be studied in India 
according to the Director General of the Anthropological Survey of India 
(ASI) Even an official body such as the ASI does not give the absolute 
number of communities 1n India. The codification efforts of the sociological 
dimensions of castes and communities began with medieval chroniclers. 
After the establishment of the Raj, especially from 1857, an intensive 
investigation of castes and tribes was 1mtiated | British administrators turned 
scholars such as Denzil, Ibbetson and Risley finalised a twenty-seven-pomt 
format for an ethnographic survey of India Glossaries of castes and 
ethnographies from British as weli as Indian administrators began to flow as 
part of the decennial census The census provided data on demographic, 
socio-economic, linguistic and religious parameters besides the horizontal 
dimension of castes and tribes 

In order to discourage community distinction based on caste, the Census 
of India 1951 departed from the traditional recording of race or caste except 
in the case of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Thus, the outcome 
was largely micro-level anthropological studies of castes and tribes without 
horizontal dimensions From 1951 onwards one rarely comes across 
single-caste or tribal studies ‘ 

It 1s in this context that one welcomes the book under review, 
ccontributed mainly by historians It contains three long essays on Kanara 
Catholics, Mercantile Mappillas of 18th century Malabar and the educational 
contribution of Bombay Parsis The remaining essays are on African 
settlements in Gujarat, maritime activity ın Gujarat and Daman’s history 
The appendices are on Habshis of India and Siddis of Gujarat and Daman. 

One finds it difficult to list the Kanara Catholics and Parsis as ‘marginal’ 
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communities (p xiv) together with Habshis and Siddis The editor includes 
Parsis, Jesuits, Arabs and Jews in the list of foreign immigrant groups 
Placing Jesuits (a religious order of the Catholic Church whose members 
were largely drawn from Europe) with the above ethnic entities 1s 
inappropriate (p xii) E 

The primary argument of this book contrasts of coastal western (boat) 
with agrarian north India (plough) (pix) The boat implies mobility, 
interaction, openness, progress and tolerance. The plough suggests stability, 
conservatism, introversion and suspicion This 1s acceptable at one level. 
However, one finds it difficult to explain caste intolerance and communal 
riots which occur 1n Gujarat and north India 

The essay on Kanara Catholics by Louella Lobo Prabhu is a monograph 
m itself dealing with history, sociology, theology, scriptures, dogmas, 
apologetics expressed in poetry, hterary and journalistic language Its 
linguistic style is different from the language of social sciences found in other 
essays and would be more appropriate for a religious publication The 
author has been overambitious in including everything possible, thereby 
making it unwieldy This essay in which typographical errors abound needs 
editorial attention ‘Bhootha’ temples in South Kanara cannot be termed as 
devil temples (p 84) The essay is informative both on Kanara Catholics and 
on the author 

The essay by Ruchira Banerjee contains extensive documentation on how 
the Mapilla community bridged the gap between the hospitable coast and the 
hostile interior towards foreigners It has brought out the tensions between 
Mapillas and Nayars on the one hand (p 178) and Portuguese and Arabs (p 
173) on the other It also highlights the seeds of discord nurtured by 
colomalists between elite Hindus and Malayalee Muslim traders 

Zenobia Shroff documents how Parsis quickly seized the opportunity for 
English education and later established educational institutions even for 
higher learning While the contribution of Parsis cannet be underestimated, 
the essay has remained descriptive and less analytical, as it deals with one 
aspect of the community without any relation to others 

Anirudh Gupta’s short essay has reconstructed a few aspects of Daman’s 
history from oral sources In a ten-page essay, nearly four are on defence of 
his methodology Anthropologically speaking his note on Siddis in the 
appendix 1s very informative 

This book 1s uneven in theoretical framework, presentation, language and 
analysis — BanerjJee's essay illustrates best the primary thesis of the book 
Regrettably the book carries no index — In spite of such gaps it is an 
important contribution, given the paucity of studies on minorities in India 


Lancy Lobo 
Centre for Social Studies, Surat 
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Bipul Kumar Bhadra 1989 The Mode of Production, Social Classes and the 
State Jaipur. Rawat Publications Pp 523 Rs 395 


There are two models of economic development One stresses the 
economic ‘Man’, who is acquisitive in nature, wants to have maximum output 
with minimum input, and for whom material comforts for most of the people 
would constitute a good society In the second model, ‘Man’ is viewed as a 
rational human being, who cannot act alone but in a group, can establish 
conducive and satisfying social relationships by liberating himself from the 
forces of oppression and exploitation A holistic and historical approach 1s 
suggested to analyze the total ‘Man’ and to understand ‘Why he is, where he 
i* Unlike traditional economists, political economists look for the external 
factor of the international capitalist system as a source of underdevelopment 
in colonial and post-colomal societies The present study which grew out of 
his doctoral dissertation falls in the second category of analysis 

The main thrust of this study 1s to analyze the processes of dependent 
capitalist development in colonial India (1757-1947) According to the 
author, the mode of production, class structure and the character of the state 
in colonial India are the outcome of the historical interplay between the 
British and the Indian social formations or between metropolitan and 
indigenous forces of societal determination To explore this theme Bhadra 
examines the origins and nature of the alternative economic, class and 
political structures which India experienced while making a transition from 
Mughal feudalism to colonial capitalism This helps the author to establish 
the historical specificity of colonial social change in terms of dependent 
capitalist development 

The book has been organized into ten chapters — In the introductory 
chapter, the main purpose of the study is spelt out after a thorough review of 
the relevant literature After highlighting the limitations of the 
modernization perspective, the author asserts that colonial social change can 
be better analyzed in terms of historical specificity related to the capitalisuc 
mode of production, the capitalist class structure and the capitalist state In 
the second chapter, the focus is to pinpoint the conditions of historical 
development of capital and the capitalist mode of production since the 16th 
century This helps to understand that the capitalist development in different 
countries of the West was linked with the capitalist underdevelopment in the 
Third World colonies 

The third chapter stresses the internal processes of the mode of 
production in the Ind:an social setting between the 16th and 18th centurics 
and highlights the development of capitalism within the social formation of 
Mughal India This, along with the dominance of the prevailing feudal mode 
of production, indicated India's entry into the historical process of transition 
to capitalism. In the fourth chapter, the author sets forth the destructive 
processes of metropolitan Britain which, through interaction with colonial 
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India, failed to project the image of its own future on colonial India The 
fifth chapter forms the subject matter of how different constraints, flowing 
mainly from certam changes in metropolitan capitalism, impeded the 
productive forces that were facilitating the rise of the capitalist mode of 
production in colonial India It 1s concluded that there were more 
externalities of metropolitan capitalism acting as destructive forces rather 
than the internal constraints, which impeded the growth of capitalism in 
Mughal Inda A description of the social classes and the state in Mughal 
India, especially the development of agrarian capitalism through the internal 
dynamics of Indian social formation, has been discussed in the eighth 
chapter it has been emphasized that the major determinants of class 
formation in colonial India were not indigenous factors but those generated 
by metropolitan capitalist development 

The historical formation of the dependent capitalist state ın colonial India 
is likewise due to the dialectical outcome of the interplay between the 
metropolitan and indigenous forces of determination Again the 
metropolitan forces played up more significantly than the indigenous 
production forces in the establishment of the capitalist state This forms the 
subject matter of the ninth chapter In the concluding chapter, the author 
has summarized the main findings of the study along with his critical 
observations on the historically specific aspects of the mode of production, 
social classes and the state 

Bhadra has made a competent attempt to analyze the historical-specific 
changes in the pre-colomial (Mughal India) and colonial Indian social setting 
which led to the development of the capitalist mode of production, social 
classes and the state The Marxian perspective, which has been adopted in 
this study, has lost its glamour recently The analytical and the explanatory 
power of this ideology has-been aptly questioned by the observers of the 
ground reality It is argued that the international capitalist system, instead of 
weakening as a consequence of anticipated polarization of classes has 
strengthened its hold further in determining world destiny One wonders 
whether the fall of socialist regions in the countries of the second world, is 
because of its transformation of socialism to communism or because of a 
reversal from socialism to capitalism. This utopian conception clearly 
indicates lack of correspondence between the ideal and the actual due to 
moral order of the society and this fact has generated more conflicts than 
their resolution. Among humans, it 1s very difficult to conceive of equality 
because of many uncertainties and complexities of open social systems in 
which human beings operate In countries where revolutions were attempted 
to transform the social order, these have been at the cost of human lives 
Even the conception of capitalism by Marx has undergone tremendous 
change in the context of present circumstances As such, the Marxian 
perspective of development. Thus the claim made by author to analyse 
development and social change within this perspective may have a limited 
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appeal ın historical studies but in contemporary studies, obsession with 
historicity would deprive the future generations of our society the benefit of 
analysis of dynamic forces operating in the present 

As regards methodology of this study, a few observations may be 
pertinent No doubt, a method or choice of methods in carrying out a study 
apart from being influenced by the nature of problem under investigation, is 
also guided by the researcher's socialization, perceptions, traming and 
predilections. This study carried out in the Marxian perspective is as 
tautological as 1s the Modernization perspective The conclusions regarding 
capitalist mode of production, capitalist social classes and the capitalist state, 
follow one after the other in succession The underlying assumptions of this 
conceptual framework will lead to the anticipated outcome Further, because 
historic specificity is the main criterion for data collection, this study is highly 
documented But generally speaking, the documentation of historical events 
is mostly chequered with historical distortions, incorrectness and false 
information influenced by entrenched vested interests of the then rulers. 
This makes historical methods inadequate for analytical and explanatory 
studies though they may be sufficient for descriptive studies. Further, there 
1$ a tendency on the part of the researcher to select those documents that suit 
his requirements, 

This study would have been more meaningful if instead of heavily relying 
upon the records and reports, the researcher had done some indepth 
interviews with key informants, mainly Indian historians, academicians and 
those interested in historical and contemporary developments of India This 
would have made for better validation of the three hypotheses, though the 
author claims these as ‘theses’ which are first, the country that is more 
developed (Britain) industrially only shows, to the less developed (India), the 
image of its own future, second, the country that 1s more developed” 
industrially does not necessarily show, to the less developed, the nature of its 
own future, and third, the historical formations of the capitalist mode of 
production, the capitalist class structure and the capitalist state, ıs the end 
product of an interplay between external and internal forces of determination 
within the contexts of global capitalism The second appears to contradict 
the first thesis while the third appears to be a synthesis of the first two Due 
to an inadequate analysis of social formations an attempt at synthesis 
becomes slippery 

The author further claims it to be a case study on India’s capitalist 
development A case study generally throws up hypotheses and can also 
attempt validation of some of the general hypotheses but it cannot start with 
certain specific theses as the basis of study If the author had concentrated 
on a few selected indicators of development and change in specific historical 
circumstances to validate his hypotheses, the size of the book would have 
been considerably reduced 

Notwithstanding the above observations, Bhadra has done a 
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commendable job in completing this arduous task with numerous historical 
 detals It is a well-written and useful reference which could be of interest to 
students of history, sociology and political science Only its size may restrict 
its wide readership 


S. R. Mehta 


Department of Sociology 
Punjab University, Chandigarh 


Bry Raj Chauhan 1990. Rural Urban Articulations Etawah A C Brothers 
Pp 125 Rs 120 


In this book Chauhan concentrates on social change in three villages 
around Meerut city The villages are Rankhandi, Kotana and Akhapur 
Among them Rankhandi is a highly researched village by both American and 
Indian sociologists This book is of concern to the issue of mutuahty between 
processes of change in urban and rural areas Broadly, it covers economic 
and cultural dimensions and the principal mediators between rural and urban 
centres, to each of which one chapter is devoted Two initial chapters 
introduce the problem of the rural-urban relationship and the region The 
last chapter summarizes the findings and raises some conceptual and 
methodological issues — This book is a revised form of a report of a study 
done by the author on rural-urban articulations and sponsored by UNESCO 

This book 1s based on the analysis of gazetteers, census handbooks, 
interviews and field visits made over eighteen years of the author’s tenure in 
Meerut University It also presents three case studies to illuminate the 
nature of relationships among the principal mediators working in political, 
legal and economic spheres 

According to the framework presented in this book, the connections of 
villagers with the wider world need to be understood in the immediate 
regional setting which consists of both rural and urban counterparts and both 
traditional and modern sectors. It also suggests that in the initial stages of 
development exogenous factors played a crucial role and when the big push 
from outside started weakening, development in the villages received a 
set-back for somé time However, now they have started recovering on their 
own and have ‘crossed the rejuvenating mark beyond half way’ 

Perhaps the most important contribution of this book 1s not in developing 
a theory of rural-urban articulations but ın raising some questions regarding 
concepts and methodology in studies of ‘rural and urban components of 
village communities’ In the opinion of the author further research in this 
area may be pursued along two lines (1) the theory of networks could be 
extended to situations in less developed countries and (n) the network 
approach may be supplemented by other approaches such as the 
morphological characteristics of networks, and the interactional criteria of 
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content, directedness, intensity and frequency Finally, ıt accords a more 
active role to rural areas than 1s implicitly attached to them in conventional 
theories of urbanization and modernization It shows that in the process of 
transforming rural society, urban influences do not act as universal 
mechanisms of change but they are themselves ruralized according to the 
culture and history of rural areas. 


A.K. Sharma 


Department of Humanities and Social Sciences 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur 


DW Attwood and BS Baviskar (eds) 1988 Who Shares? Co-operatives 
and Rural Development Delhi Oxford University Press Pp 432 Rs 250 


After centuries of colonial rule, planners in developing countries pinned 
faith in cooperatives as the ideal instrument for rural development The 
planners hoped that cooperatives would involve the target rural population in 
the development process However, the actual working of cooperatives in 
many developing countries revealed that the expectations were unrcalistic 
and that the ground-level reality ıs different The book under review deals 
with the actual local factors and situations which bring people together in a 
cooperative But forming a cooperative is only the beginning, its success 
depends on a complex set of factors. Since little scholarly work has been 
done on cooperatives by sociologists, the editors of this volume should be 
complimented for placing before us an invaluable collection of essays. The 
eighteen essays in the volume deal with the working of cooperatives in zhe 
context of inequality, state dominance, cooperatives in Asia, Africa and Letin 
America The overall picture that emerges is that inequality and elite 
dominance as also dominance by the state is not conducive to the success of 
rural cooperatives. For example, Pauline Peter’s essay on borehole 
syndicates in Botswana and the paper by Sura) Bandyopadhyay and Von 
Eschen on Cooperatives in West Bengal show that in both cases elite who 
cared for their own interest contributed to the failure of cooperatives Sharit 
Bhowmik's contribution on a tea producer’s cooperative in West Bengal 
reveals that party politics and state interference led to the failure of a tea 
cooperative run by workers which had thrived for some time. The only 
exception in this scenario of failure of cooperatives due to elite or state 
dominance are the sugar cooperatives in Maharashtra studied by Attwood 
where, in spite of inequality and Maratha dominance, cooperatives have 
helped small cane-growers if not the landless Since the main focus of the 
book, as the sub-title suggests, is on rural development, especially how far 
cooperatives have helped the poor farmers, Attwood should have discussed 
the development of the small farmer, particularly whether in a limited way 
the sugar cooperatives have helped reduce inequalities One would like to 
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know if the small cane-growers who supply their cane to the cooperative have 
expanded their landholdings and have improved their standard of living 

The book contains a seminal paper by Goran Hyden who argues that 
instead of the state 1mposing cooperatives from above, which he calls the 
‘blueprint approach’, chances for success of cooperatives are better 1f they 
are formed through local initiative which Hyden calls the ‘greenhouse 
approach’ However, some of the papers included in the section on 
‘Cooperation from Below’ show that local mitiative ts not necessarily a 
guarantee for success of cooperatives because local conditions vary and 
change For example, Peter Little points out that irrigation. associations in 
northern Kenya are dominated by the younger, educated age set which 
arouses doubt and suspicion among the older members of the community. 
Moreover, pastoralism with it’s networks ıs becoming more important in the 
community studied, thereby relegating the irrigation associations to a 
secondary place 

Four essays in the book focus their attention on dairy cooperatives in 
India. Apte’s piece is a general review of the role of dairy cooperatives in 
rural development in India Three papers by Baviskar, Patel and Shanti 
George seek to find answers to the question which Attwood neglects 1n 
regard to the success of sugar cooperatives in Maharashtra whether the dairy 
cooperatives have reduced economic inequalities, as claimed by the 
promoters of cooperative dairying in Gujarat. The papers not only refute the 
claim relating to reduction of inequality but also point out that despite claims 
made by the Kaira Union, the Anand pattern dairy cooperatives are unable 
to help the genuinely landless who do not have land to grow fodder 

Returning to the main focus of the book and considering the fact that the 
rationale for setting up rural cooperatives 1s to help the rural poor who need 
it more than the rich, the question arises whether the few success stories of 
rural cooperatives have merely helped sustain the rural poor or whether they 
have contributed to their development This question 1s not answered clearly 
What we get are the perceptions of the individual contributors Shanti 
George argues forcefully in her paper that the inputs to enhance milk 
production are out of reach of the small milk producers who keep poor 
quality cattle and supply small quantities of milk to the cooperatives AS 
Patel, a participant and beneficiary of cooperative dairying in Kaira, 
maintains that the Anand pattern of dairying and it’s package of services has 
helped the small producers Baviskar, who aims at a balanced criticism of 
AMUL, goes along with Patel But where lies the truth? 

Important bases for cooperation for most cooperatives discussed in the 
book are tribal affinity, kinship, caste, age set and so on This being so, it 
would have enriched the value of the book if the editors had taken up those 
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aspects as a separate theme as they have a crucial bearing on the formation 
of cooperatives 


L.S. Vishwanath 


Pondicherry Central University 
Pondicherry 


DW. Attwood, M Israel, and N.K Wagle (eds). 1988 City, Country-side 
and Society in Maharashtra Toronto Unversity of Toronto, Centre for 
South Asian Studies, Pp 223 + xiv 


This collection of ten papers offering an interdisciplinary perspective on 
social organization and change ıs dedicated to the memory of Neil 
Charlesworth The papers were presented at the First International 
Conference on Maharashtra at the University of Toronto (1984) Diverse 
themes are chosen to study the Bombay Presidency and its adjoining areas 
during the British rule Documentary sources of historians and the field 
methods of anthropologists are used in collecting data which are analyzed in 
the papers. 

This book is adequately comprehensive There are two analytical essays 
on urban (Meera Kosambi) and rural (D W Attwood) transformations with 
sufficient attention paid to conceptual and theoretical issues as well as to the 
empirical aspects of the problem Systematic attention 1s then given to the 
critical variables of power and order, 1e, land (P Harnetty, Anthony T 
Carter), and the state (Laurence W Preston) The major types of 
socio-economic aggregations of 19th century Maharashtra are analyzed in the 
studies of Apshinge (Lee L, Schlesinger), Vangad (S.A Rubinoff) aad 
Indapur (A R. Kulkarm) The volume also includes essays on two instances 
of social disasters and their management An interesting. range of 
perceptions of the dynamics of inter-community relations as well as the 
state-society interaction is provided in this collection 

Such a collection of conference papers, however, is bound to be uneven in 
terms of empirical and analytical content. For example, Kosambi's essay on 
indigenous and colonial urban development, Preston's on the authority of 
the state and Rubinoff's on the context of lineage, are very well organized in 
terms of themes, conceptual framework, empirical content and inferences 
But the contributions by Anthony T Carter, D W. Attwood, Marseen L P 
Patterson, and Lee I Scheesinger have taken rather larger questions m a 
relatively limited tıme-space framework for effective articulation The volume 
has two contributions which are more in the form of a field report than a 
proper essay The works on ‘Bubonic Plague in Maharashtra’ by Michelle B 
McAlfsin and ‘Land Transactions and Household Dynamics in Maharasht-a’ 
by Carter are rich in terms of diagrams and tables, but could have been 
given a better textual form for the benefit of an interdisciplinary readership 
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To summarize, the volume on Maharashtra is an important landmark in 
the context of area studies It brings together a number of significant essays 
on the social dynamics of colonial Maharashtra It ıs useful for anyone 
interested ın understanding Indian society with a blend of historical and 
anthropological approaches 


Anand Kumar 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Ghanshyam Shah 1990 Social Movements in India A Review of the 
Luterature New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 222 Rs 190 


The book under review is the outcome of a survey of research on social 
movements sponsored by the Indian Council of Social Science Research 
(ICSSR) The purpose of this exercise 1s to review the trends and 
perspectives and identify the unexplored problem areas in the study of social 
movements in Inda The book deals with social movements since the 
establishment of the British Ray 

It is a refreshing book by an eminent political scientist on social 
movements However, I would like to point out that the ICSSR had earher in 
1985 brought out a trend report on the same subject written by TK 
Oommen One cannot understand the logic of reviewing the same literature 
by two authors, one a sociologist and the other a political scientist covering 
the same ground and in quick succession! Such a repetitive exercise can be 
justified if the new report generates a new debate and sensitizes the reader to 
new issues It must be said in favour of Shah that this book updates the 
bibliography but he has failed to highlight the gaps in the earlier trend report 
In contrast to the earlier report Shah just touches upon the key points of 
various works in a mechanical fashion and does not situate the reviewer in 
the historiography of the literature His writing does not reflect the 
interrelationships between different social movements belonging to the same 
category. In other words, this book does not deepen our understanding of 
social movements further and is more or less a repetition of the earlier trend 
report. 

In Shah's work the conceptual and methodological issues are loosely dealt 
with The introduction of the book, covering thé theoretical and 
methodological issues, is the most unstructured chapter in the book In 
particular, Shah’s classification of movements 1s confusing and suffers from 
logical contradictions On the basis of the socio-economic characteristics of 
the participants and the issues involved Shah classifies social movements into 
eight types He asserts that m many cases the participants and issues go 
together (p 27) and argues that if a majority of participants in the ecological 
movements are tribals, then the movement may be classified as a tribal 
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movement It is difficult to agree with this type of classification, because the 
interactional pattern between goals, identity of the participants and the 
context of the social movement 1s not as simple or straightforward as Shah 
considers The participants simultaneously share three basic identities 
primordial/ascripuve, class/occupational and political/ideological The 
critical variables in the analysis of a social movement are not just the 
attributes of social category which initiates action but the property of the 
situation in which the action takes place, the nature of the enemy and the 
purpose behind mobilization, as pointed out in the earlier trend report 

It is surprising that the author assumes that socto-rehgious movements 
only marginally affect state power at a given point of time and hence does not 
require a separate discussion (p 10) Socio-religious movements deserve a 
separate chapter due to their importance m India The socio-religious 
movement was the first cultural movement during the British period and it 
was instrumental for the rise of nationalism — Underplaying the role of 
mobilization ıs another regrettable lapse of the book An adequate analysis 
of social movements should take into consideration both the mobilization and 
institutionalization aspects of social movements 

To conclude, the book is useful as an introduction to the study of social 
movements but it would hardly serve any meaningful purpose for an 
advanced student of social movements Considering the wide range of 
references given in the book it ıs a matter of regret that the earlier trend 
report has escaped Shah’s attention 


Gyaneshwar Kumar Singh 


Centre for the Study of Soc.al Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


G N Ramu 1989 Women, Work and Marnage in Urban India. New Delhi 
Sage Publications Pp 206 Rs 175 


Set in Bangalore, the state capital of Karnataka, this study of marvted 
working women is based on a sample of 245 workers drawn from three major 
public sector industries, namely, Bharat Electronics Limited, Hindustan 
Machine Tools (Watch Division) and Indian Telephone Industries An equal 
number of respondents among non-working married women was also added 
to the sample for a comparison between the two categories In addition, 
husbands in both the dual-earner and single-earner households were 
interviewed by male members of the research team (p 37) It is not clear 
why female assistants did not or could not interview male respondents 

Instead of dealing with rather narrow categories of such working women 
as teachers, doctors, nurses — the current trend in women’s studies in India — 
it is a most welcome sign that Professor Ramu has selected a wider category 
of female workers ın an up and coming industrial sector of the urban 
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economy. Exploratory in nature and therefore not set out to test a 
hypothesis, the study examines the assumption that married women's paid 
work does not significantly alter their attitudes and behaviour concerning 
marital and family relationships The three substantive chapters (2, 3 and 4) 
clearly bring out those areas where old patterns still exist 

Among the changes, we find that the majority of respondents did not 
consider women's employment as an unfemunine act Further, the working 
women gave the evidence of a commitment, though only covertly, to their 
occupational progress Compared to those employed in assembly-line jobs, 
office workers with a higher level of income showed a greater degree of job 
satisfaction. Compared to non-working women, employed women exhibited 
a higher degree of participation in the decision-making process Dual-earner 
couples decided domestic matters in an egalitarian manner As against the 
lower proportion of single-earner households, a higher proportion of spouses 
1n dual-earner households reported happiness in marriage 

The other side of the coin is that such domestic responsibilities as 
childcare and housework remained firmly in the domain of women, 
irrespective of their employment status This entailed a ‘double burden’ for 
working women Though husbands in dual-earner households were aware of 
their wives’ overburden, they made no efforts to reduce ıt 

Working women showed the highest level of acceptance of traditional 
norms regarding the objectives of marriage and roles of an ideal husband and 
ideal wife Relatively speaking, women in single-earner households did not 
exhibit such a high level of acceptance of traditional norms in this matter 

Variously described by Professor Ramu as the dilemma, the duality or the 
conflict between tradition and modernity, the situation of married working 
women 1s seen as an ongoing act of balancing the old and the new One 
wishes for more details on, one, the depth of urban background of the 
respondents and, two, the growth in the region of industries dealing with 
electronics, telephones and watches Details about the former would have 
helped the reader to judge the middle class attributes (for example, ‘being 
insulated and sheltered’ as mentioned on p 193) of these industrial workers 
and about the latter would have spelt out the specific nature and degree of 
industrialization, which 1s supposed to be ‘the harbinger of modern values’ (p 
15). According to Professor Ramu, the dialectic between tradition and 
modernity is the consequence of ‘a duality deeply entrenched in the psyche of 
Indian society which sways societal definitions and expectations of women’s 
public and private roles’ (p 33) One wonders if this 1s not an outcome of the 
sort of industrialization which offers limited job opportunities with an 
insignificant impact on wider societal norms and values of job-holders 


Shobhita Jain 


School of Social Sciences 
Indira Gandhi National Open University, New Delhi 
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Indian Council of Social Science Research. 1989. Research in Sociology New 
Delhi: Concept Publishing House Pp xvi * 531 Rs. 325. $65. 


Thus volume is a compilation of a total of 145 abstracts of M.A. and Ph D. 
dissertations. completed at the Department of Sociology, University of 
Bombay. Dr Dhirendra Narain supervised the preparation of the abstracts 
that cover a period of forty-five years from the earliest dissertation written in 
1926 

This 1s indeed a most interesting and very valuable volume as ıt contains 
abstracts of research done in a variety of areas such as art, caste, class, crime, 
ecology, demography, family, health, politics, social psychology, social 
stratification, rural and urban sociology, and so on 

In the section on communuty studies, the most popular as there are a total 
of seventeen submitted dissertations, there 1s a detailed account of M. N 
Srinivas's study of the Coorgs for the Ph D His dissertation numbering 888 
pages was submitted in 1945 In the same section, there 1s also an abstract of 
Irawati Karve's study of the Chitpavan Brahmins for the MA degree 
submitted in 1928 Both Karve and Srinivas had the same supervisor G S 
Ghurye In fact, it appears that Ghurye, and also N A Thoothi, supervised a 
large number of M.A and PhD dissertations on a wide range of topics and 
over a long period of time 

Community studies also include case studies of the Indian Christians in 
Bombay, the Vadnagra Nagars of Gujarat, the Dasha Srimali Jain Banias of 
Kathiawar and another of the Jain community in general, the Newars of 
Nepal and the Meiteis of Manıpur The abstracts indicate a certain richness 
in the ethnographic data collected and the historical accounts provided in the 
dissertations 

The section on social ecology is particularly interesting as it tells us about 
the research being done in this important area since 1945 Some areas 
however appear to be neglected in terms of the lack of student interest and 
thereby research output For example, there are only two abstracts (both of 
PhD dissertations) in the field of the sociology of education and one 
abstract in a related areas, the sociology of knowledge The section on status 
of women contains seven abstracts of which only one is of a PhD 
dissertation submitted in 1947 As this has been an important area of 
concern for some time now, it 1s very surprising that no subsequent research 
has been done at the Department in Bombay except at the M.A level 
Manorama Savur’s study, in the section on social philosophy, on ‘Freud on 
Man and Society’ (submitted in 1962) appears to be a rather innovative 
attempt to examine Freud’s writings taking into account the differences and 
thereby dichotomy he creates between men and women. 

It would certainly have been useful if information had been provided zs to 
whether or not each dissertation has been published. This would be of 
interest to students or research scholars outside Bombay, who may want to 
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consult certam dissertations and could therefore obtain them in published 
form Secondly, the methodology used in each dissertation has been 
categorized into one of three types. 1e, empirical, historical, and library 
research This ın itself ıs not sufficient as it does not really tell us very much 
about methodology or techniques ^ An introduction to the volume by 
Dhirendra Narain might perhaps have served the purpose of spelling out 
some of these details There 1s no doubt, however, that the volume 1s a good 
resource for students as well as a valuable guide for future research The 
ICSSR has undertaken a commendable programme of compiling the 
research output of different departments of sociology across the country Let 
us hope we will see more of them in published form 


Meenakshi Thapan 


Department of Education 
University of Delhi 


Jaspal Singh 1991 Introduction to Methods of Social Research New Delhi 
Sterling Publishers Pp 129. Rs 125 


During the 1970s and early 1980s a large number of publications 
appeared on the subject — the Methods of Social Research — at least for two 
reasons Firstly, with the spread of higher education in developing countries, 
a large number of students enrolled themselves in the social science 
disciplines where a course on methods/methodology was almost a 
prerequisite for Bachelor or Masters Degree programmes This created a 
market for books on the subject Secondly, computer technology ushered in 
a revolution in survey research which resulted in several publications 
discussing new or improved methods of collecting, handling, processing and 
analyzing data, sampling designs, scaling techniques, etc Since then there 
has been a declining trend of such publications and a gradual shift in focus 
from ‘methods and techniques’ to ‘methodology’ in social research 

That Professor Jaspal Singh chose to write an introductory textbook on 
‘methods’ at this juncture is a matter of both surprise and pleasure. Surprise, 
because in the blurb of the book he claims ‘ the available literature ... is 
highly inadequate’ On the contrary, Professor C. Rajagopalan in his 
‘Foreword’ to the book acknowledges ‘. there has been a proliferation of 
textbooks [on the subject}? And, later adds, * to be sure there are books 
aplenty on Research Methodology by foreign authors and some of them are 
undoubtedly superb’ This fact 1s borne out by the inclusion of about eighty 
publications under ‘Further Readings’ at the end of each of the nine chapters 
of this book Incidentally, two-thirds of these publications appeared in the 
1970s and early 1980s Only a few are authored by Indian scholars and it 1s a 
pleasure that Professor Jaspal Singh has added to their number 

Undergraduate and graduate students in social sciences in general and 
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sociology in particular are the target groups to whom this book is addressed 
Almost all the major topics on research methods which generally form a 
major part of teaching course outlines are covered in this small book. These 
chapters are Research Design, Participation Observation, Interviewing, 
Sampling, Scaling, Sociometry, Experimentation, Content Analysis, and, Use 
of Computers in Social Science Research 

Drawing from his long experience in teaching and research and keeping 
in view the needs of all kinds of students of this subject, each topic 1s briefly 
but clearly discussed by Professor Singh. Wherever necessary, concepts ere 
described with the help of schematic diagrams, examples from researches in 
the Indian setting, and often from the works of foreign scholars There are 
‘dos’ and ‘donts’ suggested in some chapters and summaries and conclusions 
given at the end of each chapter 

Professor Singh does not claim any originality in this volume Throughout 
the volume he intends to provide to the beginners of the basic information on 
each of the topics covered, in simple language and in a straightforward 
manner The book is like one of the ‘quickies’, giving lecture notes to 
students seeking success in examinations rather than making them good 
researchers For the latter objective one would have liked Professor Singh to 
include detailed discussions from a few empirical field studies in an Indian 
setting rather than giving a brief description of each of the topics in this book 
Narrative illustrations from actual experiences of personnel at various levels 
engaged in large research projects, or, of a single researcher at various stages 
of his/her research, would have provided very useful insights to the readers 
of this textbook 

The book on the whole is useful from the students’ point of view, 
particularly to those who have limited access to publications on the subject in 
a library It 1s well-produced and moderately priced by current market 
standards. 


Keshav C. Kaistha 


Department of Sociology 
* Punjab University, Chandigarh 


Krishna Kumar 1991 Political Agenda of Education. A Study of Colonialist 
and Nationalist Ideas New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 210 Rs 190 


Apparently our school children’s lack of curiosity and their readiness to 
commit vandalism does not disturb their teachers very much Is it because 
this ‘lack of order and civic sense’ 1s itself a part of the order the teachers are 
engaged in maintaining every moment? Evidently, ‘the concept of knowledge 
that underlines our system of education stops teachers from perceiving order 
in the extended sense’ 

At a very different level, notwithstanding constitutional commitments to 
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the universalization of primary education, why is it that the base of our 
education system remains woefully neglected? Why 1s it that a lugh level of 
illiteracy never becomes a potent force of change? 

Krishna Kumar addresses himself to these questions by examining the 
importance that we as a state and society attach to education and its core 
content? Building upon his ‘Social Character of Learning’ and ‘Rajya, Samay 
aur Shiksha’, he presents a coherent, often gripping representation of the 
politics and values inherent ın ‘modern education’ within a historical 
perspective. In doing so he also brings to light many links between our 
colonial experience and the hegemonic praxis of today 

Krishna Kumar’s thesis is that the notion of what 1s worth teaching today 
i$. “clouded by a colonial view of Indian society’ For our colonial masters, 
the knowledge and skills of the native populauon were not fit for educational 
purposes Thus, everything, from curricula to pedagogy, was designed to 
uplift the ignorant masses Crucial to this exercise was the colonial 
understanding of order based upon 18th century political ideas of bourgeois 
individuality, equality and security of property The aim was to create a new 
civil society, not just of babus and clerks, but of a strata appropriately 
hegemonized by the colonizer’s understanding of what good society and good 
life was all about 

The rejection of native cultures as epistemologically deficient in providing 
a basis for moral and material improvement, selection of English as the 
medium of instruction, choice of texts, pedagogic design and the fixing of the 
teacher's status — all these went 1nto the making of modern education in 
colonial India. Consequently, colomal education ‘enabled one to place 
oneself above the masses, intellectually and morally, and see oneself as a 
legitimate candidate for a share in the colonial state's power and privileges 
that went with it’ 

This elucidation is then supplemented by an analysis of the interaction of 
the freedom movement with this construct Through an examination of the 
educational 1deas and programmes propagated by the prominent leaders of 
the national struggle, Krishna Kumar points to the homonomy that 
characterized the worldviews of the colonizers and native leadership 

While all nationalist leaders except Gandhi and Tagore sought to 
distance themselves from colonial education, none of them had a 
fundamental critique to offer What they seemed to aspire for was a process 
of nativization of colonial education For them a certain degree of distancing 
from the masses appeared normal Seeped as they were in a Brahminical 
tradition of education and learning, a lack of appreciation of the knowledge 
and skills of the popular classes and the acceptance of the unquestioning 
authonty of the teacher was not disturbing 

This summary of the colonial era may appear a caricature. It must be 
recognized that many of our leaders sought an expansion of modern 
education and worked towards vernacularizing it and making it more 
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relevant Their own education helped them to critique the Empire in its own 
terms. It is, however, their essential ambivalence, a simultaneous love-hate 
attitude for the colonial rule, that pushed them into different directions. 

Krishna Kumar traces the evolution of Hindi as a language and as a 
medium of instruction in the early 20th century to a range of impulses that 
involved a distancing from English, from Urdu (seen as foreign) and from 
other folk influences (to avoid contamination from lower-class vernaculars) 
The need to establish a basis ın antiquity was also at work Hence, the 
language that was evolved as Hindi was sufficiently removed from the masses 
and reflected an anti-Muslim bias This language influenced the making of 
the standard Hindi reader. The shift from Hindi to Hindu and Hindustan 
followed as a logical consequence. 

As the search for self-identity led ın the Hindi region to a choice of 
purified Hindi rather than Hindustani, the quest for justice, though widening 
the base of political awareness and action against colonial rule, essentially 
remained limited within a framework of ‘the colonial state as the audience of 
this demand’. Within the sphere of education, even amongst the depressed 
castes who saw in education the possibility of a radical change in social 
heirarchy, the urge for yustice worked itself out as primarily a reservation of 
seats within educational institutions 

But most important was the shared perspective between the colonizers 
and the leaders of the freedom movement regarding the notion of progress 
For both, the notion of progress was understood as mdustrialization and 
urbanization, a process synonymous with modernization Thus, the plans ior 
skills and manpower training, the designing of educational institutions, 
curricula and pedagogy, and the allocation of financial resources — all 
remained biased in favour of higher education This imported notion of 
science and technology was seen as the vehicle of speedy socal 
transformation of India in the mage of the West 

Krishna Kumar argues that it was essentially Gandhi alone who had a 
different vision His scheme of basic education, with its emphasis on 
work-oriented and income-generating activities geared towards the local 
community right at the primary stage as core curriculum, sought to delink the 
school from the state. He also sought to overturn the symbolic meaning of 
education. Not unexpectedly, this vision did not find many takers After due 
symbolic deference to it, only because of Gandhy’s association, it diec a 
neglected death. 

There ıs much in Krishna Kumar's thesis that ıs both valuable and 
insightful. It helps us to understand why mass schooling was never given a 
serious chance in our country, or why ‘Operation Blackboard’ remainec a 
step-child as compared to the ‘Navodaya Vidyalayas’ today It also becomes 
clearer why the school teacher remains only a peripheral functionary — lowly 
paid and bound down by rules, expected only to exercise his limited notion of 
order on his wards ass 
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Nevertheless, Kumar's tight and logical reconstruction of our past causes 
some unease The first arises from his obsessive preoccupation with the 
school text and the school as primary agencies of socialization There 1s not 
enough of a play given to the family and other social institutions, and to the 
wider social currents, in the formation of the child as future citizen 

More problematic however 1s the mode of working at history backwards 
It results in imposing the categories of the present on the past and does not 
sufficiently group the logic of the situation as it presented itself then There 
is little sense of the political possibilities available at any given time, and how 
the possibility set can be and ıs widened, often in unexpected directions by 
new interventions The same Navodaya Vidyalayas that are so fashionable to 
run down, not only widen and pluralize the set of the included haves in our 
society but also bring such institutions closer, and therefore contestable by 
the excluded have-nots The original aim of co-option may well be subverted 
as these schools become agencies of dissent 

Finally, there ıs the tendency, may be unavoidable in a tightly knit 
monograph, of underplaying the ambivalences inherent in every situation 
For instance, as John Keay argues in ‘India Discovered’, the colomal 
representation of our society did not remain frozen at seeing it as backward 
Even while remaining convinced that their civilization was superior, over the 
years there grew a steady appreciation of the depth and complexity of the 
sub-continental traditions Reducing the richness of the Western response 
towards us helps set up a caricature of the West and helps the revivalist at 
home It is only now through the work of scholars such as Dharmapal that 
we are getting some glimpses of our pre-colonial social arrangements It is 
therefore not surprising that our earlier leaders swallowed the Western view 
of progress as the universally valid view Krishna Kumar ıs undoubtedly 
sensitive to these issues, but possibly not enough to move him from certitude 
to tentativeness , 

Harsh Sethi 


Centre for the Study of Developing Societies 
Delhi 


Maithreyi Krishnaray and Karuna Chanana (eds) 1989 Gender and the 
Household Domain: Social and Cultural Dimensions New Delhi Sage 
Publications Pp 264 Rs 195 . 

This volume comprises nine papers which are divided into two sections 
The first section, edited by Maithrey: Krishnaray, deals with the cultural 
dimensions of the household while the second section focuses on health and 
is edited by Karuna Chanana - 

Maithrey: Krishnaray's introduction to the first section ıs an excellent 
exploration of the relationship between the family, household and the 
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position of women She points out that earlier sociologists stressed more on 
the form of the family than on the content of family life Hence it followed 
that a change ın the structure of the family, e g , from joint to nuclear, would 
lead to a change in the status of women This is a simplistic approach 
because the socialization of women ensures that she remains in a subordinate 
position irrespective of the family structure One wishes that the issues 
raised in the introduction had been elaborated and developed as a paper as it 
could have become an important contribution to the sociology of the family 

The five papers in the first section all underscore the role of socialization 
in determining the position of women within the household. In fact, the 
differences in the socialization process of boys and girls ensure that women 
assume an inferior status Usha Kanhere’s study of the poorer communities 
in Ahmedabad shows that girls are taught to do household chores and engage 
in employment involving physical labour whereas boys are encouraged to go 
to school KM.A Azz' study on Bangladesh and Kamala Ganesh’s study 
on the seclusion of the upper caste Pillaaman women show that the emphasis 
on modesty and purity of women confines them within the household Joan 
Mencher's paper dealing with women among landless and landowning 
sections in Kerala shows that the subordinate position of women in the 
household erodes their autonomy outside ıt In such a situation women's 
access to property does not alter their status as they are still dependent on 
their menfolk in taking decisions She also gives an interesting account of 
how women labourers face similar problems of exploitation but they are 
unable to communicate with each other on these issues One can see that 
the lives of these women are divided between agricultural work and 
household work leaving them no time to interact with each other and discuss 
common problems The men on the other hand are not engaged in 
household work and they have time to organize themselves on common 
Issues 

Karuna Chanana in her introduction to the second section draws 
attention to the gender dimensions of health In South Asia the woman’s 
world is largely centred around the household Often the health of the 
household determines the health of the womenfolk There exists a 
contradiction in the poorer households On the one hand the survival of the 
household depends on the woman's health and on the other hand she has to 
produce more working hands Chanana therefore pleads that health policies 
should be oriented towards the household rather than the individual 

The papers in this section deal with different aspects of health in the 
household They by and large show that the prevalent health policies in the 
countries in the subcontinent do not take into account the specific needs of 
women. Shamima Islam’s paper on childbirth in rural Bangladesh discusses 
the effects of seclusion on women in the rural areas They prefer not to go to 
public hospitals even ın complicated cases and they depend instead on the 
midwives. In such a situation education of women and more scientific 
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training of midwives would help ease health problems 

The importance of women's education as motivation for a better health 
and nutritional level in the household has been stressed in the papers bv 
Meera Chatterjee and N Mahatab Chatterjee’s paper deals with 
a1acro-level data and 1s a very useful study Barbara Miller's paper on 
son-preference discusses another vital factor in determining women's health 
(Ashish Bose has labelled this as Demographic Fundamentalism) and the 
population problem 

The papers in this volume are of high standard and the editors must be 
complimented for their efforts The contents should be of interest to a wide 
range of social scientists and not only to those interested in gender studies 


Sharit K. Bhowmik 


Department of Sociology 
Delhi University 


Manjula Rathaur 1990 Unmarned Working Women Marnage and Career 
New Delhi Radiant Publishers Pp 118 Rs 90 


The book under review ıs based on the author's doctoral dissertation 
According to the author, the main aim of the book is ‘to study the orientation 
of unmarried women teachers toward marriage and career’ Thus, a pron, 
an assumption has been made by the author that there was a definite 
relationship between marriage and career for Indian women Thus issue has 
generated much debate in the Western world since the 1960s and in India too 
a number of scholars have been attracted to the problem in the last two 
decades. The available literature on this topic includes some rigorous 
empirical studies as well as a few speculative studies including micro and 
macro analyses Promilla Kapoor or Kala Rani’s work come to mind 

The book contains six chapters out of which three are devoted to routine 
matters such as introduction, literature survey and research-design The 
author has not paid much attention to the social implications of the data she 
has collected For example, the author reveals that 948 per cent of her 
. respondents belonged to the high caste groups But, it does not strike her 
that this caste composition of university teachers throws up important issues 
about the social structure and opportunities for mobility . 

The author has given a few case-studies but they should have been 
incorporated in the main text instead of being relegated to the appendix The 
value of the book 1s definitely enhanced by giving the reactions of women on 
issues such as homosexuality, preferences with regard to a marriage partner, 
etc , which ıs indeed a difficult exercise in fieldwork 
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Overall the book 1s a commendable effort because 1t unearths the reasons 
for women staying unmarried 


Raka Sharan 


Department of Humanities and Social Sciences 
IIT, New Delhi 


Mario D Zamora and B B Erring (eds) 1991 Field Work in Cultura! 
Anthropology Reliance Publishing House New Delhi 


The volume under review is the outcome of a symposium, entitled ‘The 
Human Dimension in Third World Field Research: In Memory of Allan R. 
Holmberg’, held in Washington D C between 4 and 8 December, 1985 In 
all a dozen papers along with an obituary and a bibhography on Allen R 
Holmberg are included in the book It includes William Stein's presentation 
on the Cornell-Peru Project along with two appendixes on Allan Holmberg. 
This project was conducted between 1952 and 1966 in Vicos in the Andean 
region of Peru. Allan Holmberg initiated this project which can be 
considered an ‘action-research’ programme Holmberg took an estate on 
lease for technological innovation and diffusion to tackle the problem of 
poverty and oppression among the Vicoses. Eventual modernization of the 
region and of the people through applied research and political action was 
the central concern of this project Holmberg felt that the anthropologist 
should be a participant interventionist to promote community development 
as the ideal Poverty was seen as a product of isolation from, rather than 
integration into, the Western society It was believed that knowledge and 
technological diffusion could eliminate poverty and that the elimination of 
poverty was a necessary and sufficient condition for the realization of basic 
human dignity. For this purpose three promising young community leaders 
of Vicos were taken to North American agricultural farms for leadership 
traming. On their return, far from contributing to the progress and 
modernization of Vicos, they turned out to be notorious alcoholics Along 
with this the entire exercise ended ın a painful disaster 

The remaining papers are on divergent communities from Jamaica, 
Ghana, Nigeria, Sudan, Guam, India, the Philippines ethnic migrants ın 
Washington D C, Toronto and Canada These presentations expose the 
predicament of fieldwork in anthropological enterprise Though they exhibit 
the intimate concern of the discipline with the weak, immigrants, minorities 
and tribals, the papers are uneven and are not comparable The volume is a 
laudable effort, which may provide enough material for anthropologists to 
ponder over the character of the anthropological tradition.of data collection. 


A. C. Sinha 
North-Eastern Hill University, Shillong 
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Michael M Cernea (ed) 1991 Putting People First Sociological Vanables in 
Rural Development World Bank Oxford University Press (Second Edition). 
Rs 575 


This book constitutes a very valuable contribution to the recently 
generated debate on the importance of the social and cultural dimensions of 
the process of social change ‘induced’ through development projects Based 
on an evaluation of more than two decades of development projects 
sponsored by the World Bank and other international funding agencies in the 
developing countries, the book documents a strong correlationship between 
the degree of success/failure of the projects and their socio-cultural 
sensitivity 

The book is a collection of fourteen essays, written mostly by scholars 
with a sociology/social-anthropology background and with a wide range of 
project experience, eg, in sectors like irrigation, resettlement, livestock, 
fisheries and forestry Using a plethora of examples from past projects, the 
essays identify the key areas where social-cultural dimensions have been 
critical The failure of most of the projects of the 1960s and 1970s, it has 
been argued, was due to their econocentric and technocentnc (‘hardware’) 
bias and their insensitivity towards, and neglect of, the social and cultural 
aspects (‘software’) of the targeted population Thus, we have large 
irrigation projects, with negative environmental effects, low capacity 
utilization due to improper maintenance, high levels of mequity in the 
accessibility and utilization of irrigation water, and the tragedy of 
inadequately compensated unsettled population The same 1s true of many 
large projects of this period 

This ironic, nonetheless enormous, neglect of the people’s needs, 
concerns, forms of social organization and culture, is due to the implicit 
assumption that once things (physical infrastructure) were provided, the 
benefits would automatically trickle down to the poor, that people would 
automatically fall in line with the requirements of the physical systems and 
facilities Conventionally, the authors of a development project have been 
economists, technocrats and bureaucrats The economists have too often 
reduced everything to the costs and benefits of the hardware, neglecting the 
social and institutional frameworks within which they have to work The 
technocrats have focused almost exclusively on the installation, operation and 
maintenance of systems as pure physical systems, neglecting the human 
dimensions The bureaucrats have too often concentrated on meeting merely 
the physical targets And occasionally, if at all, sociologists (and other social 
scientists) have been involved, it was mainly in the form of an ‘impact study’. 
The sociologist came too late, grumbled over spilt milk, and disappeared, and 
the report gathered dust on the shelves And the same mistake was repeated 
project after project 

Physical infrastructure and arrangements are necessarily intertwined with 
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definite patterns of social and cultural organization Whenever groups of 
persons are involved, say around a specific physical structure, there arises a 
definite. pattern. of interconnectedness among them, based on their 
motivation and behaviour, their expectations, their strategies of 
decision-making and survival, their positions in the social production process 
and in the social system as a whole Irrigation projects, for example, must be 
sensitive to the traditional local institutional arrangements in village-level 
irigation systems, the local patterns of landholdings and production 
relations, local forms of leadership and conflict management, and so on If 
the irrigation project 1s to succeed, then the farmers must have equitable and 
effective access to, and control over, irrigation water This, however, is 
possible only through an effective farmers’ organization On the other hand, 
new forms of organization, suitable to new physical infrastructure, acceptable 
to the farmers and sustainable in the long run, can emerge only on the basis 
of the existing relationships and structures Naturally, unless adequate 
priority is given to these social-cultural aspects through a proper social 
analysis, the project 1s not likely to succeed Experiences of other projects 
have simular lessons 

The growing, though belated, realization of the gigantic failures of the 
socially insensitive projects, have brought about some changes in the 
perspectives of the World Bank and other funding agencies (Paradoxically 
though, the recipient governments have shown less such concerns) Thus we 
have ‘people’s participation’, ‘involvement of NGOs’ as the catch-phrases of 
the 1980s The relatively higher rates of success in some of the projects of 
the 1980s have been attributed to the recognition of, and emphasis on, the 
social and cultural dimensions of the people for whom the projects were 
meant 

Thus, of late, the book rightly observes, there has been a growing demand 
for the services of non-economic social sciences in general and sociology (and 
social-anthropology) in particular, in the various stages of the project cycle 
(identification, preparation, assessment, implementation and evaluation) 
The conventional orientation, however, still continues to be dominant, though 
shghtly moderated And thus the situation calls for conscientization on the 
part of all those concerned with development — funding agencies, planners, 
technocrats, bureaucrats, and academicians — towards the basic 1ssues and 
needs of a people-oriented development policy 

There has also been growing, of late, a body of literature on project 
related themes, and a new sub-discipline which could be termed as 
development sociology, as an applied social science, which would make use of 
the basic theories and concepts of the parent discipline While in the 
immediate sense the sub-discipline would make direct contributions to the 
development process through its participation in the project cycle, the other 
possibilities are tremendous First of all, the project experience would 
provide a living feedback to the mother discipline for its theoretical growth 
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Secondly, the results of social analysis and social critique of the development 
process can be used for action not only within the project, but even outside it 
Public awareness built up with such social analyses can form a basis for mass 
mobilization and action, towards making the development projects more 
benign, environment friendly, and closer to the interests of the people 

The book also provides a critique of the conventiorfally dominant and 
respectable survey-type research ‘In its still.not-uncommon pathological 
form, the multidisciplinary survey questionnaire has thirty or more pages, 
each discipline with questions, which if asked are never coded, or if coded 
never processed, or if processed and printed out never exammed, or if 
examined never analyzed and written up, or if analyzed and written up never 
read, or if read never understood and remembered, or if understood and 
remembered — never actually used to change action’ The book therefore 
calls for qualitative social 1esearch methods, eg, modified forms of 
participant observation, case studies, qualitative conversational interviewing, 
etc, as methods most suitable to understanding people’s needs, concerns, 
organization and culture, most practically useful to the project context, and 
most resourceful for the qualitative growth of the discipline 

In short, the book makes a strong case for a reversal in the basic 
orientation of the development projects — from the conventionally dominant 
technocentric and econocentnc orientation to one focusing on people's needs, 
concerns, modes of production, social organization and culture From an 
orientation which puts ‘things’ (physical targets) first, to one which puts 
people first Implicit 1s a call to the academic sociologists to come out of their 
narrow professional cocoons, accept the challenges offered by the 
development projects, adapt themselves to the framework of the ‘project 
cycle’ and play an active role in the process of induced social change by way 
of ‘social engineering’ and social critique 


J. Acharya 


Institute for Social and Economic Change 
Bangalore 


Owen Lynch (ed) 1990 Divine Passions The Social Construction of Emotion 
in India Delhr Oxford University Press Pp 312 Rs 225 


This book grew out of a conference held at Houston in 1985 on ‘The 
Anthropology of Feeling, Experience and Emotion in India’ As with all 
Festival of India exhibitions, all the craftspersons are suitably accomplished 
One can critique this book only by saying that while it 1s technically brilliant, 
almost homogenous ıp its method and execution, it is for the most part 
familiar well-traversed routes There are followers of M N Srinivas, Mckim 
Marriot, Stanley Tambiah and Clifford Geertz here but one misses the 
presence of theoretical innovation, of the playing with the classics, of the 
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possibility of making mistakes or breaking new ground. All the essays do 
carry, however, a sense of detail and joy, but the book, while excellent in its 
presentation of data and theory, does often give one a sense of deja vu. 

Owen Lynch provides a sufficient summary of the kinds of problems that 
sociologists of emotion face What do people really feel? Emotion cannot be 
defined in terms of feeling, emotions are not sensations. However, the social 
construction of emotion cannot enter the dualist world of mind versus body, 
for the (social) self is a unity Thus, Lynch argues, that emotions affirm what 
they assert (p 14). He quotes Wittgenstein to say that ‘The words "I am 
happy" are a bit of the behaviour of yoy’ He argues later, that ‘empathy’ is 
rejected by the analysts as naive and ethnocentric and an expression of 
Western imperialism, for it assumes that emotions are universally 
experienced (p 17) It always seems to me that Verstehen as a methodology 
allowed for the possibility of understanding (and explaining) the ‘other’ on 
the basis of the existence of human difference and imagination and possible 
transformation (subjective understanding, participant observation) the 
essence in fact of dialogicity. Lynch’s paper 1s important because it reviews 
theoritical positions on the study of emotions, as well as knits the collection 
thematically, but like all summaries of theoretical strands, it reads like a 
recipe His paper on ‘The Mastram’ — one who experiences masti (joy, 
intoxication, raiance) — belongs to the genre of writing exemplified by Morris 
Carstairs and Adrian Mayer: detailed and objective ethnography, sensitive 
and very cautious, very much old wine in a new cask more indebted to the 
Anglo-French tradition of Durkheim, Radcliffe-Brown and Evans Pritchard 
than the more fashionable and overtly represented French lineage 
culminating in Levi Strauss/Derrida 

Margaret Trawick's essay, ‘The Ideology of Love in a Tamil Family’, is 
brilliant. It begins with trepidation, ‘The surface having been crafted by the 
knower is a face, a mask, an artifice, an obstacle, a lie We have to get 
behind it, underneath it, to understand what 1s really going on’ This sounds 
like Trawick is not sure whether she wants to follow Freud or Robert 
Merton, but after some brief methodological churnings she enters the realm 
of dialogicity: of Durkheim’s abyss which les between individual and 
collective representation, Weber’s methodology of Verstehan and, 1f you like, 
Recoeur’s ‘model of the text with its illocutionary and perlocutionary 
dimensions. I think this essay is as beautifully crafted as Clifford Geertz’s 
‘Balinese Cockfight’. It has to do with ethnography and friendship — with 
Trawick’s encounter with Ayya, who was teacher of Shaiva literature at 
religious gatherings, and his family who quickly embraced Trawick in their 
domestic circle. What she embarks on is a study of anpu (love in its 
ambiguity and multifacets) There are both concepts and conversations in 
thus essay, so that the life and interaction of the family unfolds before our 
eyes Love is hidden and contained, for to show love is to bring danger 
(addakkam). It was habituation, an addiction (parakkam) The idea of 
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parakkam explained and justified the differences between people There was 
no point in trying to create a better way of life for others because people 
liked and wanted whatever it was they were used to having So the adage, 
‘Even from a devil parting is painful’ Love was also cruel and harsh (pacam) 
and expressed the subjugation demanded of some relationships ‘You don't 
fight with those you don’t love’ said Ayya Thus, the true sign of love’s 
absence might be the absence of any interaction at all (p 48) She shows how 
body poilution (dirt) shared sometimes becomes the greatest expression of 
love as in the case of a mother eating the leftovers of her children. Love was 
also adimai or servitude, and Trawick shows how servitude could be 
dominating, where the woman who ate nothing, ate last, lived in an orgy of 
self-effacement was actually mother, servant and controller not only of her 
husband Ayya, but of the whole household 

Sylvia Vatuk’s essay on old age in India 1s compassionate and perceptive 
It shows the cultural emphases on parent-child reciprocity, so that child-birth 
and rearing ensure their security in old age But of course old people 
articulate their fear of being dependent upon their children who may find 
them a burden She argues that seva (service in a positive sense) is the term 
best used for understanding the relationship of children (sons) to their 
parents She emphasizes the importance of a good life and a good death, and 
shows how preparation for death (the inevitability of death) 1s culturally 
approved so that language about being ready to depart, of life's duty being 
done, 1s frequent 

Pauline Kolenda has an interesting article on joking relationships among 
the untouchable Churas, showing how sexual chatter, abuse and teasing 
express structural relationships There is very great clarity about whom one 
can joke with (or against) Joking is the symbolic language that controls and 
liberates conjugal and consanguineal relationships 

Paul M Toomey and Peter Bennet in two separate articles deal with the 
person of Krishna, and the manner in which devotees relate through food and 
ritual to the divine persona The analyses of culinary metaphors by Bennet 
(‘Krishna’s Consuming Passions’) 1s finely detailed This 1s related to the 
sentiments of the givers of food to Krishna, who identify in archetypical ways 
to Krishna’s biography Motherhood 1s conceived of differently from one 
society to another and here, maternal love (vatsalya bhava) 1s the emotion 
that Vallabhites take upon themselves as devotees of Krishna regardless of 
gender. Chaitanyaites, however, expeirence their mystical collaboration with 
Krishna ın terms of madhurya bhava or illicit love Emotion is socially 
practiced, socially generated. ‘For devotees the purest form of love is 
incomplete or frustrated love — the same love experienced in myths by 
suffering and forlorn gopis who have separated from Krishna after partnering 
him in his many amorous exploits’ (p 169) In a complementary essay, 
Bennet looks at Vallabhites in Uyjain Because emotions are visible and 
accessible (they are indices) they can be studied Emotion here ‘1s cultivated, 
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exposed and stimulated with reference to an icon identified as the living 
God, itself a respository and objectification sentiment’ For the Vallabhites 
sorrow and joy (born of separation and union with Krishna) are inseparable, 
only by anticipating one state, can the devotee experience the other In an 
interesting analysis of the routine of the icon (Krishna’s) day Bennet shows 
how seva (service) and darshan (seeing, vision) are linked The priest 
becomes Yashoda, gently wakes the child and feeds him milk, curds, butter 
The day ıs thus broken up into ritual food giving events and at ‘Sayana’ the 
deity 1s undressed and put to bed (p 193) He shows here how emotion, 
aesthetics and dramaturgy become conjoined 

Frederique Marglin describes how the ritual dance of the devadasis of 
Orissa becomes an expression of divine passion, for the dancer becomes the 
consort, and mediates between the God, the king and the people She looks 
at that emotion called ‘unattachment’ and the way in which these women who 
function both as the wives of the God and as prostitutes and courtesans 
(vesyas) negotiate the social web of the temple of which they once were an 
inseparable and sacred lnk The devadasi ıs a gopi, she epitomizes the 
intense and passionate love of the devotee for Krishna This emotion 1s 
translated through her dance, body and thought become one, or ‘embodied’ 
The deity in the temple 1s moved by the dance and comes to his devotees 
from the inner sanctum The sexual love of consort and God is creative and 
fertile and the devotees share in its vibrancy by being present at the dance 
and partaking the leftovers of the God’s visit-flowers and placing of palms 
over the sacred lamp’s flame 

Charles Brooks analyzes the importance of Brindavan and ISKCON or 
the Hare Krishna Movement He focuses on the defenses in interpretation 
amongst the various sets, and the tensions and resolutions that are faced by 
Krishna’s various followers A merchant of Brindavan spoke about the 
foreign devotees ‘My guruji read my thoughts about ISKCON people being 
demons (asuras) and told me this was not good He told me they were not 
demons, they are ‘gopis’ reborn as videshis which 1s why they always chant 
“Krishna, Krishna" (p 279) 

In a similar context Verne Dusenbery discusses the tensions that exist 
between Indian Sikhs and Gora Sikhs in Canada, showing how concepts such 
as izzat (honour) and morality are differently translated by the two 
communities It 1s also a very interesting account of how missionizing in a 
particular religion takes place In 1968, Harbhajan Singh Pun left India to 
become a yoga instructor In Los Angeles he soon established an ashram (a 
spiritual commune) for his followers and this came to be called The Healthy 
Happy Holy Organization Slowly Kundalini yoga gave way to teaching about 
Sikh dharma, to more explicit Sikh religious instruction. By 1973, the 
organization was being called Sikh Dharma, and had the power to ordain 
ministers, to enact life cycle rituals There was emphasis ın maintaining the 
established group, raising a second generation and gaining credibility as Sikh 
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orthodox rather than in gaming new converts (p 247) 

This book does not in the 1990s come with the same sense of surprise as 
the books edited by John Blacking and Ted Pothemus in the 1970s. There 
are no theoretical breakthroughs, no new or imaginative choreography except 
perhaps in Trawick’s case, but the mastery over technique and detail is 
excellent. It 1s a book well worth reading specially for students of symbolism, 
religion, gender and language 


Susan Visvanathan 
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Poonam Bala 1991 Impenalism and Medicine in Bengal A Socio-Historical 
Perspective New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 174 Rs 185 


Even as the conventional wisdom of megaprocesses like imperialism, 
science and medicine are under scrutiny, Poonam Bala’s slim but ambitiously 
titled monograph develops a socio-historical perspective on the impact of 
imperialism on the medical profession n Bengal Her purpose is to ‘assess 
the impact of the State on medicine in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries (1800 to 1930s — this ıs ın accordance with the availability of 
literature)’ (p 15). Framed in the problematic of professionalization, her 
study seeks to highlight the role of the colonial state in organizing medicine 
as a profession in Bengal 

Bala incorporates Roger Jeffery’s definition of profession ‘as an 
occupation exhibiting "professional" attributes such as autonomy in terms of 
working situation, State-sanctioned monopoly managed by the professionals, 
a community-oriented code of ethics and the period of training, and higher 
prestige and status associated with it (p 65) Yet her main contention is that 
the medical profession, to the extent it came into being, was entirely 
sponsored by the colonial state and hardly autonomous The anomaly 
between the definition of profession adopted and her major argument could 
have been smoothed if the author had adopted Terence Johnson's definition 
of professions. In an essay on ‘Imperialism and the Professions’ (in P 
Halmos, (ed), Professtonalization and Social Change, 1973), Johnson had 
indicated how the professions emerged ın colonial countries under ‘corporate 
patronage’ He suggested that even as the ideology of professionalism was 
transmitted from the ‘metropolis’ to the colony, it only ‘masked the reality of 
occupational subservience to chent control comprising primarily of the 
colonial administration. 

Commencing with a brief overview of the indigenous systems of medicine 
like ayurved and unani, institutionalized in the ancient and medieval period, 
respectively, the author maintains that the *history of medicine was, in reality, 
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a lustory of accommodation and change, frequently associated with invasion 
or changes in rulers’ (p. 19). Her account then traverses the arena of 
imperial policies with regard to indigenous drugs and medical institutions, In 
the early 19th century indigenous medicine was sought to be utihzed along 
with Western medicine by the colonial authorities and institutions like the 
Native Medical Institutions (1822) which — imparted training in both 
indigenous and Western medicine were set up But by 1835, as English 
education began to supplant the indigenous system of education, the pattern 
of interaction and coexistence between the different medical systems was 
thwarted Subsequently, the professionalization of the Western system of 
medicine which was promoted by the colonial state and was institutionalized 
in the Calcutta Medical College (1835) remained confined in its reach to 
mainly the bhadralok elites in the city Western medical education was 
meant mainly ‘to train hospital assistants for military and civil hospitals’ (p 
144) 

In spite of the professionalization of the Western system of medicine, its 
reach remained limited and its vulnerability to the colonial state acute On 
the other hand the indigenous systems of medicine were also professionalized 
to an extent and became associated with the nationalist movement But after 
the first half of the 19th century when the coexistence of the different systems 
of medicine was impaired it had a debilitating effect on public health and the 
containment of epidemics However, Bala is so concerned with the 
institutionalized framework of medicine that she pays little attention to its 
impact on customary practices, people’s belief and their sense of health and 
well being Under colonial aegies Western medicine became an intrusive 
extension of the colonial state into the domain of the community. The 
cultural significance of the introduction of Western medicine remains 
relatively unexplored ın this book, as does the reaction of indigenous medical 
practitioners 

Finally, a few of the errors and omissions in the book may be mentioned 
Among the first Indian medical students to dissect a corpse at the Calcutta 
Medical College in 1836 why 1s Madhusudan Gupta’s name left out? (p 72). 
Status distinctions in Bengal were not between bhadra and abhadra (p 112) 
but between bhadralok and chotolok Was there really an ‘abeyance of 
famines’ after the 1930s as mentioned on page 104? Incidentally, one 
wonders why the Burdwan Fever epidemic in the 1870s or the Calcutta 
Plague of the turn of the century (1896-1907) does not find a mention in the 
chapter on ‘State and Public Health in Bengal’ These were the real tests of 
public health and the British colomal government failed to acquit itself 
creditably in preventing, containing or controlling them 


Anjan Ghosh 
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Prakash C.Jam 1990 Racial Discnmunation against Overseas Indians. New 
Delhi Concept Publishing Company Pp 215 Rs 215 


This book re-analyzes race relations situations of overseas Indian 
communities from a class perspective According to the author the two 
major theories of race relations, 1e, pluralism and middleman minority 
theory ignore the curtical fact that race relations involving Indians are directly 
linked to colonialism and the emergence of peripheral capitalism. He tries to 
show that a class approach can better explain the race relations situations of 
overseas Indians than other theoretical approaches 

The author has examined the cases of Indians in Guyana, Malaysia and 
Kenya using secondary data These three cases represent different 
conjectures of class, race and colomalism. In Guyana Indians were 
indentured labourers, in Kenya they were part of the middle class and in 
Malaysia some were estate bound kangan: labourers while others belonged to 
the middle classes The author has analyzed both the colomal and 
post-colomal situations to grasp the position of these three overseas Indian 
communities 

In Guyana, Indian labourers were one the one hand discriminated against 
and exploited by the White plantocracy while on the other hand faced the 
hostility of the local Africans who were struggling to survive as small peasants 
and/or plantation labourers under colonial rule Racial stratification on the 
estates, mutual strike-breaking, deployment of the predominantly African 
police force by the colonial government to suppress strikes by Indians further 
aggravated the relations between Indians and Africans 

The emergence of state capitalism in the post-colonial period following 
nationalization of major industries, cooperativism and militarization created 
sharp divisions between the ruling class (African dominated state petty 
bourgeoisie) and the masses, mainly consisting of the Indian peasantry and 
working class The self-serving policies of the ruling class have increasingly 
antagonized the masses With the growing discontent of the masses, state 
repression has considerably increased resulting : serious human rights 
violations In this situation of intensified class conflict and racial pluralism, 
the Indians feel themselves both politically as well as economically oppressed 

In Malaysia, the India kangant labour mainly worked on rubber 
plantations The simultaneous growth of merchant capital, commodity export 
and the service sectors created opportunities for the immigration of Indian 
middle classes consisting of moneylenders and bankers, merchants and 
shopkeepers, teachers, policemen, clerks and lower-grade civil servants The 
Indian working classes and the petty bourgeoisie, however, remained 
politically and socially 1solated from each other. Characteristically, race 
relations involving Indians in Malaysia followed two different patterns. one 
resulted from the class exploitation of estate workers and the other emerged 
from intra-class conflict within the petty bourgeoisie The Indian working 
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class was exploited by the planters; low wages, indebtedness, mugratory 
status, illiteracy, legal repression and isolation typified the situation of Indian 
plantation labourers 

In the colomal period, the resentment of the emergent Malay petty 
bourgeoisie was directed against non-Malays (both Indians and Chinese) 
During the post-colonial period, the Chinese rather than the Indians were the 
target of the hostility of the Malay masses as well as the Malay petty 
burgeoisie In spite of the policy of elite accommodation followed by the 
Malay ruling party, the potential for racial conflict exists in Malaysia There 
exists a legitimacy crisis in that the government's effectiveness ın removing 
Malay poverty depends, among other things, on the full participation of the 
Chinese and foreign business.interests in the economy In this tripartite race 
relations situation, the Indian petty bourgeoisie remains auxiliary — both in 
terms of size as well as class strength However, the Indian petty 
bourgeoisie has also begun to feel the pinch of the new economic policy 
During the 1970s the proportion of Indians in professional, administrative, 
technical, sales and clerical occupations declined, mainly in favour of the 
Malays 

In Kenya, the majority of Indians have occupied a middleman minority 
position and have formed an important fraction of the foreign petty 
bourgeoisie Initially conflicts emerged between Indians and European 
traders Indians also demanded the right to own land in the fertile highlands 
which was reserved for Europeans only Later this conflict became vroader, 
incorporating such issues as proportional political representation at the 
various levels of government, repeal of the segregation laws, the rempval of 
undue restrictions on Indian immigration, accessibility of the higher ranks of 
the civil service to Indians, and adequate provision for the education of 
Indian children. 

Indians were also involved in two other forms of class conflict (1) class 
conflict between the Indian traders and African peasantry, and (u) the 
intra-class conflict between the emergent African petty bourgeoisie and its 
Indian counterpart The second form of class conflict was especially sharp 
during and after the decolonization process ın the early 1960s In the 
post-independence period, while the politically dominant African petty 
bourgeoisie followed the policy of Africanization, the Indians, insecure and 
powerless, resorted to emigration and ‘economic sabotage’ — remittance, 
corruption, hoarding, black-marketing, etc Dr Jain considers this behaviour 
as the logical outcome of the pursuit of class interests 

Besides these three detailed analyses, Jain has also briefly analyzed the 
situations in Uganda, South Africa and Burma 

The class analyses of race relations situations. of overseas Indian 
communities shows that race relations involving Indians in colonial and 
post-colonial societies were dependent on their economic position and the 
class dynamics specific to each social formation Dr Jain concludes that race 
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relations do not involve monolithic situations as implied in the theory and 
methodology of pluralism 

The approach followed by Jain in this study reveals some significant facts 
He has, however, overemphasized the economic position of overseas Indians 
undermining, the role of the cultural differences of the communities involved 

The book is an important contribution to the sociological literature and 
all those interested in the study of overseas Indian will find it quite useful 
The study 1s a good example of the re-analysis of secondary data 


Surendra K. Gupta 
Department of Sociology 
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PC Joshi and Anil Mahajan 1990 Studies in Medical Anthropology New 
Delhi Reliance Publishing House Pp 220 Rs 200 


For nearly a decade, social scientists in India have been showing great 
interest in the area of ‘health’ which was tll recently the exclusive preserve 
of the medical professionals A variety of forces contributed to the gradual 
opening up of the field to the study and scrutiny of sociolosgists and 
anthropologists After all, the health care system involves the patient, doctor, 
nurse and others who as human beings in general and as creators, promoters, 
upholders and perpetuators of the health care system in particular invite the 
attention of social scientists, particularly sociologists and anthropologists 
Sociologists and anthropologists who study societies as they are describe the 
health care systems and health values, health attitudes of people The other 
type of sociologists and anthropologists who have a value orientation study 
societies and their subsystems as they should be, make a critical analysis of 
the systems and subsystems of health and their inter-linkages to the economic 
and political systems Both types of studies are useful in their own ways 
Nevertheless, of late some sociologists have taken a value-loaded path while 
anthropologists, particularly social anthropologists, continue to tread the path 
of (like their mentors) value neutral or value free studies The present work 
is one such effort where the editors have collected a number of papers 
predominantly from social anthropologists working in health care and from 
demographers, nutritionists and others. This in itself 15 a laudable exercise 

The book is divided into six parts starting with ‘Issues in Medical 
Anthropology’, passing through health issues in India, the Indian health care 
system, food and nutrition, the interrelationship between health, population 
and ecology, and ends with some ‘ethno-medicinal studies’ The chapters do 
not follow in any logical sequence 

The first part introduces the theme of medical anthropology and the 
papers by Joshi and Kakkar define the scope of medical anthropology. This 
may be quite interesting to readers who are not familiar with the field but 
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suitable examples from Indian situations to explam how anthropology and 
health (if you prefer medicine) are interrelated and why anthropologists 
should study health would have been appropriate Gurumoorthy's paper tries 
to answer such questions with a case study but 1s seems that the paper was 
not written for this book One wonders whether the following statement that 
Gurumoorthy makes could really be accepted by medical/health 
anthropologists: 


Medical anthropology in general analyses the medical-clinical-curative 
systems 1n operation in different societies They study causes of diseases, 
their cure, medicines used as well as the interpersonal relations between 
the doctors, patients and the ward life (p 29, emphasis added) 


The paper by Anil Mahajan (pp 40-50) shows some evidence of new 
thinking but it ends on a laissez faire note leaving the readers 1n confusion 
regarding the options the Third World countries should choose 

Dr Sahu's paper throws some light on health, disease and family welfare 
in the Indian health scenario but serious readers detect certain questionable 
value positions in the paper. In part III, K. K Ganguly gives an overviev of 
the development of the hospital as an essential curative part of the modern 
health care system. While the paper devotes a disproportionate amount of 
space on delineating the development of hospitals in various parts of the 
world, it leaves us in the dark as to the relationship between this development 
and anthropology or for that matter anthropology of health in India RS 
Goyal’s paper presents some evaluation of community participation in 
primary health centres in various parts of the country based on evaluation 
reports of the National Institute of Health and Family Welfare, Population 
Research Centre. S.R. Mehta's paper'on professional socialization is 
interesting but carries no new information on the Indian medical school 
environment. The part of the book dealing with food and nutrition provides 
a good understanding of the food, nutrition and health nexus and their social 
and cultural interfaces The section on health, population and ecology carries 
some ‘good’ field studies ın Nepal and India They provide general 
information to readers and some information to anthropologists as well 

The section on ethnomedical studies does raise issues which are of 
specific interest to medical/health anthropology The paper on shamanism 
by LN. Soni in particular 1s of great interest Shalina Mehta and Rajni 
Lamba provide a comparative perspective of tribal and modern systems of 
medicine. The comparison between the two ought to have been made at the 
conceptual level as well with practical examples to illustrate the conclusions 
It would have been particularly enlightening if certain superstitious aspects of 
modern medicine such as the practice of writing Reon prescriptions had been 
compared with related elements in shamanism. Their classification of 
homoeopathy and unani as indigenous systems of medicine 1s questionable 
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Coming from the south of the country as I do I was interested m the 
cultural correlates of medicinal plants m Kumaon but was thoroughly 
disappointed in not finding anything 'cultural in the pages devoted to 
ethnobotany The authencity of the information provided is also doubtful 
and at best one are ‘emic’ claims made in regard to the qualities of plants, 
fruits and barks. 

Though the book contams some useful information I find no strong 
theoretical or value-oriented approach to the problems of health in general 
and health ın India particular The contributors could have utilized the 
available anthropological studies to explain medical/health anthropological 
issues by bringing into focus the promotive, preventive, curative and 
rehabilitative domains of health One also wonders why even these 
contributors who attempt to move way from conventional thinking in Indian 
anthropology suddenly do an about turn and take refuge in culture — the only 
dominant theme of social anthropologists Throughout this book culture 
seems to be the only plank on which medical athropology strives to establish 
itself. 

The book 1s useful for beginners in the field of medical anthropology but 
they should be cautioned against a number of printer's devils that remain in 
the book 


R. Venktaratnam 
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Ra) Thapar 1991 All These Years A Memoir Delhi, Seminar Publications. 
Pp 472 Rs 275 


Autobiographies are much harder to write well than biographies because 
only gifted individuals are good judges of what about their lives 1s worth 
recording Not surprisingly they rarely succeed if judged by better criteria 
than sales. An autobiography succeeds either because 1t tells us something of 
enduring interest about a person who has shaped social events and influenced 
other people’s lives (Gandhi, Nehru); or because it describes a successful 
career with wit and humour (KPS Menon, Apa Pant), or because it 
provides an original and insightful commentary on an epoch (Nirad 
Chaudhur:), or because it 1s beautifully written (Dom Moraes) Raj Thapar’s 
book has none of these qualities It 1s of some interest, however, as 1t deals 
with certain social phenomena although only in a limited way which have 
unfortunately acquired considerable significance ın our times, namely, the 
emergence of irresponsible coteries in centres of power, lack of scruples in 
politics, and the corruption of public life by power. 

The book ıs a tale of two cities, Bombay from the mid-1940s until the 
early 1960s, and Delhi from then until the early 1980s As two young 
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communists from ‘upper upper’, ‘anglicized’ families, Romesh and Raj 
Thapar kept the company of idealistic young people like themselves (Mohan 
Kumaramangalam was one of them), but they also knew the likes of S.A 
Dange, Mulk Raj Anand, Krishna Hutheesing, J. R D Tata and Frank 
Moraes (whose colleague Romesh was) They consorted with visiting 
intellectuals such as D P Mukerji, Pablo Neruda and Rajnt Palme Dutt 
The last named was their house guest and became a life-long friend In fact, 
he 1s one of the few heroes of this bitter book, the others include Jawaharlal 
Nehru, but only after the Thapars moved to Delhi, and, of course, the 
Thapars themselves, Romesh in particular Almost everybody else is (in 
RT's words) small, little, wizened, stumpy, bird-hke, stupid, cowardly, 
corrupt, and so on Genuine people and true friends were, sadly, rare 1n the 
Thapars' hfe 

The book presents a chilling description of the communist circles in 
Bombay, and this ıs where its main interest hes Regrettably the focus is on 
personalities rather than issues P C Joshi was rather nice but 
simple-minded, Ranadive was a ruthless, scheming operator who could go to 
any length to promote his hare-brained ideas and to eliminate his opponents, 
Dange was a wily Brahman who was a Maharashtrian before he was anything 
else, Ajoy Ghosh was stupid and insincere There was no free discussion m 
these circles, no room for independence of action No wonder, then, that the 
Thapars never graduated into the class of card-holding members of the Party 
But they became well-known Although still in his twenties, Romesh was 
feared and persecuted by Morary: Desai, RT tells us, ın fact he stopped 
Romesh’s work as a commentator with the Films Division because he found 
Romesh’s voice subversive! It took Jawaharlal Nehru’s intervention to 
reverse this decision By then the Thapars were already in Delhi 

In Delhi Romesh seems always to have been in search of paid work (also 
in fact in Bombay after he left the Times of India, he even acted in a ‘film’), 
but the Thapars were always busy making friendssamong socially and 
politically important people, advising others how to solve their problems, 
entertaining, travelling, etc One of the new friends whose advisers they 
became was Indira Gandhi this was in 1962 By the time she became PM in 
1966, they were so close to her that Sachin Chaudhuri wired Romesh ‘Thy 
kingdom come" Romesh was, of course, a leading member of the notorious 
‘kitchen cabinet’ 

The rest of the book (more than half of it) 1s an utsider's commentary on 
the hollowness of elitist social life ın Delhi, on political intrigues, on the 
retreat of Mrs G from friends like the Thapars and her capture by 
unscrupulous people, on the opening out of her true terrible nature, and on 
the emergence of the black terror of the Emergency. The Thapars, RT 
confesses, had helped create a monster The young, uncertain and shy Raj of 
Bombay comes through during the Delhi phase as a middle-aged, 
opinionated lady who has views on everythung including religion, politics, 
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children's education, art, architecture, interior decoration, morals, social 
graces, what have you 

The Thapars had found an outlet for their creative pulses in Bombay by 
starting a weekly, The Crossroads They had, however, seen it grabbed by the 
Party In Delhi they founded the discussion monthly Seminar which 1s, of 
course, much admired though not very widely read It 1s undoubtedly the 
best thing that the Thapars ever did; RT calls it her third child It is good to 
note that Seminar is continuing publication. 

All These Years 1s an arrogant and badly written book, a record of 
betrayed confidences and gossip (‘Then there was the day’ .., ‘there is an 
entry in my diary’ ..; Romesh called so-and-so a ‘bloody fool’, someone else a 
‘stooge’ ., he had ‘a booming voice’ .. ; he was no ‘respecter’ of persons ). 
There 1s little in it that 1s of sociological interest except indirectly 


T. N. Madan 


Institute of Economic Growth 
Delhi 


Rajesh Gill 1991 Social Change in Urban Penphery New Delhi Allied 
Publishers. 


The book under review takes a fresh look at the existing ideas on 
urbanization and contributes to their refinement through empirical 
investigation The author has chosen villages Gill and Mullanpur located on 
the periphery of Ludhiana and Chandigarh cities, respectively, for the study. 
Both the villages date back 300 years and are located at similar distances 
from their respective cities. While Ludhiana 1s an industrial city, Chandigarh 
is a service city 

The study includes the following demographic indicators of urbanization’ 
(1) migration and growth of population, (u) density of population, and (ui) 
percentage of non-agricultural workers Village Mullanpur has experienced 
continuous growth of population as well as of population density whereas 
there 1s a decline in the population of Gill village and its population density 
has remained stagnant. The non-agricultural workforce has continuously 
declined in both the villages since 1961 In 1981 village Gill had a larger 
agricultural workforce as compared to village Mullanpur Here, the 
explanations provided to understand this seem paradoxical The author 
considers out-migration of the non-agricultural workforce as the reason for 
the abundance of an agricultural workforce in village Gill (p 28) The 
non-agricultural workers, however, have apparently migrated to villages 
because the author observes that Ludhiana, which has reached a saturation 
point, is not attractive to Gill villagers Thus the reader is finally left 
confused as to whether, on the whole, migration was towards the countryside 
or to Ludhiana. The author should have given the reasons for emigration to 
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other villages from a prosperous village like Gill. With respect to village 
Mullanpur, Gill observes that the new city of Chandigarh has contributed to 
its growth and to the high proportion of non-agricultural population. Here 
again the reader is left guessing about the marginal decline in the 
non-agricultural population. 

From the demographic aspects the author procceeds to test the 
proposition that there is a one-way relationship between demographic 
aspects and social change. It follows that village Gill, which experienced a 
decline in the population and in the non-agricultural workforce, should 
indicate a relatively lower level of social change as compared to the village 
Mullanpur. But that is not so. The author finds that in certain aspects 
village Gill is more urbanized than Mullanpur and vice versa. The social 
indicators chosen by the author to measure the level of urbanism are. 
attitude towards religion, education of girls, inter-caste marriage, nuclear 
families and levels of living. The study reveals that the two villages do not 
differ significantly with regard to attitude towards religion, inter-caste 
marriage and education of girls. Village Gill, which is more prosperous, has 
a high level of living as compared to the other village In village Gill the size 
of households is larger because agriculture is the main occupation. Village 
Mullanpur has a high level of formal participation and interaction with the 
city. The author concludes that the function of a city has an impact on the 
level of urbanism. 

The above analysis is strengthened by an in depth examination of changes 
in caste and occupational structure in the villages The main focus here is to 
examine the linkage between caste and occupational hierarchies and to 
measure social change in terms of adoption of non-caste occupations, 
intergenerational mobility and occupational heterogeneity The study finds 
that occupational, educational and economic status are significantly 
correlated to caste hierarchy. However, there is a significant social change 
indicated by the growing importance of the economic criterion in 
determining one’s position in the caste hierarchy which signifies a shift from 
traditional hierarchy. The change towards urbanism is observed from 
increased adoption of non-caste occupations and upward mobility. These 
factors are relatively stronger in village Gill which is attributed to its 
proximity to the industrial city, Ludhiana. 

To sum up, the findings of the study: (1) the one-way causal relationship 
between demographic aspects of urbanization and social change is not 
entirely correct; (i) the impact of urbanization ıs not uniform and 
unidimensional, and finally (iir) apart from the function of the city, exogenous 
factors such as proximity to higher educational institutions influence the 
process of social change and reinforce the pattern of urbanization. 

The major strength of the study lies in its approach. It systematically 
reviews the existing literature to identify gaps and attempts to refine some o. 
the prevailing concepts in the Indian context. The methodology attempts to 
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be as objective as possible The weakness of the study is that 1s generalizes 
on the basis of limited data For instance, certain differences between the two 
villages that are attributed to functions of the neighbouring cities may as welly 
be due to a difference in the size of two cities the diversity of job 
opportunities in Ludhiana could be attributed to its being three times as large 
as Chandigarh Barring such limitations, this study ıs a significant. step 
forward in understanding the relationship between urbanization and social 
change 


A. Narender 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
Bombay 


Ranjana Kumar: 1989 Women-Headed Households in Rural India Ranjana 
Kumari 1990 Growing up in Rural India Problems and Needs of Adolescent 
Girls New Delhi Radiant Publishers 


These two studies deal with two important phases of women's lives in 
rural India. the first explores the nature of female-headed households in 
rural India — the process of their formation and the dynamics of their 
operation — and the second looks into the problems and needs of adolescent 
girls The studies were carried out by Ranjana Kumari and her associates 
and broadly cover the north Indian situation In both the studies, the 
authors are interested not simply in scientific understanding and systematic 
explorations but also in policy formulation which would better the lot of these 
two categories of disadvantaged women They also want to initiate some 
action plan towards alleviating the systemic suffering of adolescent girls and 
female-householders * In both the studies, the authors make a plea for 
treating the subjects under study as special target populations requiring 
special attention from development planners and policy-makers 

It 1s, perhaps, a truism that the situation of the girl child 1s the most 
unfortunate in rural India The second book deals Specifically with the 
problems and predicaments, dreams and aspirations of adolescent girls which 
are different from those of children on the one hand and women on the 
other Adolescence ts universally a process of difficult transition, it is a 
process of coming of age both biologically and socially But particularly in 
rural India, this coming of age on the part of the girl child has very little 
continuance and ıs marked by disruption Ranjana Kuman et al write, ‘.. in 
the rural context, we find that the girl takes up the adult role immediately 
around or after reaching puberty In the rural families, the stabilizing source 
1s the economic role of parents The emotional circumstances amongst 
family members in rural areas hardly leave any scope for experiencing a crisis 
peculiar to the urban adolescents' (p 5) 

The study deals with several themes of concern to adolescent girls: their 
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attitude to several life-processes such as menstruation, level of education and 
the burden of the domestic and the non-domestic work load The authors 
have compiled statistical data on all these issues telling us what percentage of 
girls think ın a particular way on a particular problem of their lives The 
statistical tables are sometimes quite illuminating For instance, 48 per cent 
of the girls did not want to marry at a young age They generally preferred to 
marry at the age of 18 or 19 years The study also provides revealing data on 
their opinion regarding divorce ‘Whereas 196 girls felt that divorce was not 
a viable solution for domestic problems, 124 girls expressed that it was a 
solution. Of those who expressed the desire to resolve the matter amicably 
within the family or bear it, as many as 103 were educated It clearly shows 
that the girls who expressed the willingness to adjust were basically the 
educated ones It is contrary to the general belief that education leads to 
maladjustment within the family. These figures also indicate that with 
education, internalization of norms related to family structures and the 
concept of the ideal wife become stronger’ (pp 58-59) 

But education is a remote possibility for the majority of girls who come of 
age in rural India The constraints are manifold, but the fundamental 
constraint 1s that of the attitudes of those who have the responsibility to 
educate. The authors catalogue the following reasons: (1) there is no money 
to educate girls; (r) expenditure on girls! education is an economic loss for 
the family, (ur) parents’ fear of their daughters’ virginity being violated, and 
(tv) education might make the daughters argumentative The girls who grow 
up thus do not have the privilege of crossing the corridors of even the 
primary school and lack basic information regarding their vital life-processes 
such as childbirth, hormonal change, birth control and the very basic 
knowledge of health and hygiene 

If such is the process of growing up in rural India, what happens to 
women when they join the husband's household? Here their lot is no better 
But more specifically those women who head the households, mostly by 
compulsion and sometimes by choice, face a number, of problems Before 
coming to terms with Kumarr's study of women-headed households in rural 
India, it must be realized that globally, the rise of the female-headed 
household is a significant sociological trend — In contemporary advanced 
societies, female-headed households are on the nse This sociological trend 
1s partly explained by such factors as the increasing rate of divorce or a casual 
attitude to stable marital relationships, but has to be attributed to such 
structural factors as the increasing feminization of poverty Kumari writes 
* there exists a particular category of women who head the household either 
out of compulsion or choice Such households are a separate category and 
cannot be equated with other households Being the head of the household 
does not necessarily ease the woman’s position for the entire responsibility of 
maintaining the household falls on her This usually means that she has to 
work for longer hours with menfolk, against many odds The problems 
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multiply in the case of poor women with few or no resources excepting the 
sale of labor These households are essentially deprived and form part of the 
chains in the process of feminization of poverty’ (p. 3). 

What are the specific reasons for this feminization of poverty in rural 
India? Obviously, they are factors which lead to the separation of women 
and compel them to be the sole providers for themselves, for their children, 
and sometimes even for their husbands But in the area under her study, the 
case of unmarried women remaining single and forming a household 1s 
non-existent. ‘Divorce 1s also non-existent, due to cultural reasons, to be part 
of the process of female-headedness’ (p 47) Formal separation between 
husband and wife 1s not socially permissible in case of the higher and the 
intermediate castes, but does take place among the Scheduled Castes where 
remarriage also takes place But Kumari also tells us about those situations 
where women become heads of the household because their husbands are 
baukas or maughas (foolish persons), alahadi (lazy) or sharabi (drunkard) (p 
47) ‘Men, in such cases, think it their right to live off the women's earnings 
even though they are not handicapped' (p. 47) 

Ranjana Kumari discusses, at great length and with statistical tables, 
several issues related to the formation of female-headed households such as 
age composition and the physical resource base. Kumari shows how only 6 
per cent of the women in her sample possessed land which exceeded 6 acres 
She writes: ‘If households with more than six acres (for whom the average 
land holding was 133 acres) are excluded, then the average land holding size 
for these households comes to 126 acres only’ (p 59) The female-headed 
households face discrimination, not only social discrimination such as the 
stigma of being the wife of an irresponsible/unemployed husband, but also 
economic discrimination in such fields as employment, access to institutional 
credit and land-ownership rights Besides, these households are ‘kept away 
from the use of modern agricultural implements like tractors, threshers, 
pumpsets etc’ (p. 81). These households are forced to take recourse to a 
very miserable survival strategy Kumari writes: «an the quest for earning 
to feed the household members, the head of the female-headed households 
had to take up work in the household service sector at odd hours and lower 
wage rates, often accepting only seedha In contrast, the wives of the 
male-headed households did not have to take up such odd jobs’ (p. 90). 
Kumari finds the female-headed households to be disadvantageously 
positioned with regard to several activities such as the degree of 
entrepreneurial enthusiasm in farming in comparison to the male-headed 
houscholds. 

Both the studies seek to clarify some methodological issues. Kumari 
shows the problems in the census approach to household formation and 
pleads for a processual approach which would ‘capture and reflect the local 
conditions under which females become the head of the household’ (p. 30) 
The authors of the second study tell us about the process of the field survey. 
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Both the studies are based upon field surveys, rather than fieldwork. While it 
is not true that all the statistical tables in a sociological text are primarily to 
confuse the readers, it is also necessary that the statistical data must be 
combined with the cultural representation of a particular universe of study 
It is unfortunate that Indian sociologists have not adequately responded to 
the contemporary challenge of marrying numbers to representations One 
wishes for more actual voices even in such quick reportage and statistical 
profiles, more on how problems under study are culturally constructed even 
in such inquiries which are primarily geared towards policy formulation and 
policy intervention rather than just scholastic illumination. 


Anantha Giri 
G B Pant Social Science Institute, Allahabad 


Ratna Naidu. 1990. Old Cities, New Predicaments: A Study of Hyderabad 
New Delhi: Sage Publications. 170 Rs 190 


This book has emerged out of a research project entitled ‘Old (Walled) 
Cities in India: A Case Study of Hyderabad' funded by the Planning 
Commission, Government of India, administered by the University of 
Hyderabad. The author directed a team of thirty researchers to conduct a 
survey using a lengthy questionnaire of 1,031 households (a 3 per cent 
sample) of the old walled city of Hyderabad. The case study is therefore not 
of Hyderabad but of its walled city 

One objective of the present study is an investigation of the ‘communal’ 
culture of the old city of Hyderabad A second objective is the exploration in 
theory of the possibility of the restoration of the walled city to a viable urban 
form. 

The investigation of the study 1s panoramic: highly insightful data of the 
profile of the walled city both historical — specifying why development 
bypassed it — and statistical, demonstrating the net out-migration of Muslims 
during the 1951-1961 and the reversal of this trend later. However, at one 
point the author states that the inflow of Hindus in large numbers into these 
urban ghettos which bear an indelible stamp of Islam has created friction, 
making the defensive minority cling on even more firmly to their age-old 
symbolic ties. There seems to be a contradiction here since her data for 1981 
reveal Muslims in a majority (61 per cent). 

Some of the notable and substantial portions of the study are: (1) a 
historical exploration of the causes of congestion (which is differentiated 
from high density of population), (6) elaboration of the structure of the 
Islamic city and of the physical and social infrastructure of congestion, and 
(ui) explanation of the slide-back suffered by several households in terms of 
the break up of the federal system and the absence of an economic base 
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which 1s self-generating. The study also throws light on the multiple 
deprivations of the area’ low incomes, high unemployment, poor housing as 
revealed by the existence of kutcha houses It also notes the high literacy rate 
which is surprising and the high incidence of ownership of property, 
especially of ancestral houses There is a section showing how employment 
in the Gulf region has contributed to greater orthodoxy (as revealed by 
schools where the medium of instruction ıs Arabic) which is followed by a 
provocative and forthright discussion of the politics involved in defining a 
given residential area as a slum. The author also differentiates between a 
slum which ts marked by dynamism from a blighted area which is created by 
downward mobility. 

The investigation of ‘communal’ culture of the walled city, which is a 
major objective of the study takes up a relatively small portion of the book. 
only twenty-six of the 170 pages of the book This section provides an 
excellent historical probe into the role of political parties in legitimizing 
communal politics. The author also brings out the increase in the number of 
mosques and temples in the area which was in the past characterized 
communal harmony The aggressive religiosity of lower caste Hindus, the 
increasing by processions and a probe into the social background of the 
processionists are undertaken in this study It 1s noted that 19 per cent of her 
sample consisted of processionists, mostly. youth drawn from the poorer 
sections of society. 

The major shortcomings of this study are that the author does not follow 
the questions raised to their logical conclusion Although the author suspects 
that the communal strife 1s to be linked with some exogenous factors she 
does not seek to find out the source It would have been interesting if the 
social background of leaders who organize processions and social and 
psychological attributes of the communities coneerned had been investigated 
in greater depth 

The author confesses in the beginning that rt is difficult to elicit 
information on the communal question through the questionnaire method 
but does not make any effort to conduct an in-depth anthropological study 
Also, the voice of the respondents 1s absent in the study The explanations 
come only from the analyst 

The study design is sophisticated and has generated a vast body of data 
The review of the functioning of the agencies of local government facing 
bottlenecks 1s candid and its suggestion that revitalization of the walled city 
culture is more critical than developing social and physical infrastructure 
should be heeded and given careful thought 

All in all, Ratna Naidu and her team have conducted an extremely 
painsstaking study which provides a fund of information Such projects need 
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to be now supported by intensive investigations. 


Saraswati Haider 


Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


Robert I Levy with the collaboration of Kedar Raj Rajopadhyaya 1991 
Mesocosm: Hinduism and the Organisation of a Traditional Newar City in 
Nepal Berkeley. University of California Press Pp xxii + 829 


This is a book about Nepal and will surely be read and judged by all those 
scholars and general readers who are knowledgeable about the country. The 
present reviewer is not qualified to review it as a contribution to the 
anthropology and sociology of Nepal The author, however, invites a wider 
readership by locating the city and the people he has studied — Bhaktapur 
and the Newar — in a broad South Asian cultural and historical context 
transcending national boundaries This makes good sense, for no serious 
scholar interested in the role of Hinduism in organization of material, social 
and cultural life anywhere in South Asia can possibly treat Hinduism in one 
country as wholly contained within it Readers other than Nepal specialists 
should, therefore, read this book 

Robert Levy is more specific’ he claims that Bhaktapur, which was the 
capital city of a Hindu kingdom, today recalls for us *Hinduism's potentials 
for ordering a community’ ‘Such little kingdoms seem to have represented, 
to borrow a term from eccology, "climax communities" of Hinduism, where it 
reached the full development of its potentials for systematic complexity, and 
with it a temporary stability, an illusion of being a middle world, a mesocosm, 
out of time’ (p. 28) Moreover, Levy asserts that, ‘Bhaktapur seems to us to 
be representative of the kinds of places Islam tried to transform in India’, 
retaining its ‘preaxial’ character untransformed. It thus has ‘profound 
implications for individuality, for change, for the meaning of history itself 
(pp 619-20) Put simply, it ‘s a repository of much of the cultural and social 
history of South Asia’ (p 2) The claim 1s interesting and it is to be regretted 
that the author does not reinforce his thesis through a systematic comparison 
with some ancient Hindu cities further south — Kashi or Ujjain or Madurai — 
as they are today, nor does he have much to say about the survival strategies 
of Hinduism in medieval and modern India. But, then, that would amount to 
an inquiry Of another kind, more formally historical i 

As ıt ıs, Levy is having problems getting to the centre of his concern 
which, he tells us, 1s the study of ‘the private experience’, ‘the mental worlds’, 
of individuals located within larger settings, much as he had earlier done in 
his work on Taihiti (Taihitians Mind and Expenence in the Society Islands, 
1973) What had been expected to be ‘a short section’ on the social and 
cultural context has turned out to be a book of more than 800 pages A 
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second volume is now promised. The focus of the first is on briefly, history, 
economy and demography; in more detail on social structure; but above all 
on the religious life of the city. In dealing with aspects of religious belief and 
performance, the author presents extensive and rich ethnography covering a 
wide range of topics including ‘the symbolic organization, of space’ (a 
comparison with Diana Eck's discussion of Kashi would have been 
interesting), the pantheon, the priests, tantrism, the notions of purity and 
pollution, and the annual cycle of festivals. The last named theme is 
discussed at length (200 pages) with excellent ‘thick descriptions’. 

Levy gives us confidence regarding the accuracy of the details by 
informing us that fieldwork lasted about three years (1973-1976) and was 
conducted through Newari, the language of the people, and by assuring us 
that the text has been prepared in collaboration with and has the approval of 
Kedar Raj Rajopadhyaya, ‘the chief Brahman priest of Bhaktapur's Taleju 
temple’ (p. 7). If errors and omissions and misinterpretations remain, these 
will have to be pointed out by the experts, but no one 1s likely to question the 
very impressive achievement that Mesocosm represents It should be 
pointed out that is not merely the length of the text on which this reviewer 
bases his commendation, but its character, the insightfulness of the 
metaphors of interpretation and the ‘topological conceits’ that are employed 
Bhaktapur emerges in the pages of this book as an ‘archaic city’ (Levy draws 
inspiration from Fustel de Coulanges’s The Ancient City) and its 
socio-religious life as a ‘ballet’, even a ‘dance of symbols’. The richness of the 
text 1s enhanced by the exquisite colour plates (of Durga masks) and 
black-and-white photographs. 

Mesocosm is an unusual book, a product of serendipity, and a deserving 
tribute to one of the most interesting cities of South Asia and its people. I 
believe it will be read for many years to come for what it records and for its 
interpretations, though it may well be in need of clarifications and 
corrections. It is not, however, a book for readers who have no liking for 
ethnography. 

A word of praise for the publishers. the University of California Press 
have as usual done a commendable job in the production of this book At 
about seventy dollars it 1s, however, beyond the reach of most South Asian 
readers (and even the smaller libraries), but luckily for them, Motilal 
Banarasidass, the reputed firm of Indological publishers of India, have 
announced a much cheaper edition priced at Rs. 450. 


T.N. Madan 


Institute of Economic Growth 
Delhi 
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Serena Nanda. 1990 Neither Man nor Woman. Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth Publishing Company. Pp. xxv + 170 


This work is about a unique and extraordinary group, the Ayras of India. 
In popular belief hyras are often considered to be hermaphrodites (a 
condition caused by the maldevelopment of genitals) or eunuchs, who are 
castrated males The author shows that Ayras are different from eunuchs 
They dress and act like women and worship Bahu Charu Mata, a version of 
the mother goddess To attain the full-fledged status of a Aura a male has to 
go through a ritual surgical operation after a period of apprenticeship under 
a senior hijra The Ayras lay claim to the status of ritual experts in the wider 
society, especially at the time of marriage and at the birth of a son The 
author also points to their role as male prostitutes in the society and shows 
how, despite their stigmatization by society at large, or rather because of it, 
they construct a distinct subculture of their own by drawing upon 
androgynous themes from Hindu mythology The author shows how this 
subculture, centring around the worship of Bahu Charu Mata, has evolved a 
distinct hierarchical social organization which recruits new members and 
prescribes and performs the initiation ceremony of emasculation. The author 
is careful to point out, however, that some of the recruits prefer a surgical 
operation in a hospital to avoid the complications that may result from the 
ritual operation. 

After describing the social implications of the role of a third gender posed 
by the Aras the author presents biographic profiles of four hyras to show 
how deviant persons drift into the membership of the community and how 
gradually their identity undergoes a transformation and they are committed 
to their role as hyra. This study helps the author to raise several issues 
pertaining to gender and gender roles She wonders whether the hyras can 
be regarded ass a third gender. She does not seem to agree with the 
representation of Hindu culture as androgynous, much the way in which 
Sudhir Kakar and Ashis Nandy view Indian society. 

The author is to be commended for her efforts to portray the intimate 
details of a marginalized and stigmatized community But she does not seem 
to exploit the full potential of the vantage point that hyras provide for the 
understanding of gender roles and gender relations in India. She does not 
seem to appreciate that the hijra ıs a peculiar negation of the feminine and 
the masculine principles The hijra ıs not accepted as a woman because of 
‘her’ sterility and as a man because she negates virility Considered in this 
light, the Ara should not be mistaken for a representation of androgyny 
although the Ayra culture itself seeks legitimation through the androgyny of 
Hindu dieties Hence the author's choice of title of her book is appropriate 
Yet, one wishes the author had gone on to explore whether the Ayra is an 
institutional antithesis of both the male and the female principles and a 
negation of the dominant construction of ‘androgyny’ in Indian culture This, 
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is, on the whole a commendable effort The author has thrown light on 
important, but neglected, aspects of Indian society and culture * 
Amit Kumar Gupta 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Shashi Ranjan Pandey 1991 Community Action for Social Justice Grassroots 
Organizations in India New Delhi Sage Publications Pp. 294 Rs. 225 


Macro-level development programmes initiated by the government to 
improve the lot of the poor have not met with much success An alternative 
is a bottom-up approach to development initiated by micro-level groups An 
estimated 6,000 to 10,000 voluntary groups, said to be the largest for any 
developing country, are working in the rural countryside to mobilize the 
local people around issues of community development These voluntary 
groups, termed differently as NGOs (non-governmental organizations) or 
CAGs (community actson groups), are small-scale efforts, which are 
experimental in nature and are led by charismatic or identifiable persons 
These groups are formally independent of government and political parties 
although some collaborate with them 

The book under review analyzes the efforts of seventeen diverse voluntary 
groups located in nine states and the city of Delhi, These groups have been 
classified into three categories — service, development and action-oriented 
groups. The last category has been further classified into those run by field 
staff, those with a social action orientation and those run by locally-based 
people The book 1s divided into seven chapters Chapter one delineates the 
development context in India The second chapter explains the framework of 
the study Chapters three and four analyze in brief the seventeen groups 
studied Chapter five compares the experiences of these voluntary groups 
with regard to ten types of activities rural development, political and legal 
action, health, education, environment, technology, women, culture and 
indigenous wisdom, folk arts and crafts, and tribal development. Chapter six 
analyzes the strengths and weaknesses of voluntary groups and then examines 
their links to the government, political parties, funding agencies and social 
movements The concluding chapter draws certain broad conclusions and 
ends with the observation that in the 1990s there is emerging a 
‘need-oriented, self-reliant, ecological and participatory model of 
development’. This new model ıs propagated by action groups and is based 
on a combination of indigenous values, mass politics and justice. These 
action groups, according to Pandey, hold the key to the future of this country 
and the world. 

The book, written by a sympathizer of micro-level action groups, is easily 
readable and has a smooth flow For those interested in getting brief 
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information on the seventeen groups studied, chapters three and four would 
be of help as they are available under one cover 

The problem with the book ıs that the reader is not informed how these 
seventeen cases were selected The choice of cases studied shows a bias 
eight out of seventeen cases were from the western states of Maharashtra 
and Gujarat, and there are six cases from Maharashtra itself! In contrast 1s 
the absence of any case from Bengal, the north-eastern, states and the 
northern states of the country One wonders why. 

The second problem is with some of the conclusions drawn by Pandey 
They state the obvious (eg, CAGs cut across the ideological spectrum or 
that they are built around more than mateial rewards and incentives) 
Lastly, the book suffers from poor proof-reading Avoidable errors have 
creptin For instance, on p 195, there is a reference to a 1984 publication of 
an author, but the bibliography does not contain the reference There are 
factual errors like referring to Dandhuka as a district (p 162) when it 1s a 
taluka, or IITs being written as ITTs (p 134), and the like All these could 
have been taken care of 


N. Rajaram 


Department of Sociology 
M S Unversity of Baroda 
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Stewart R Clegg 1989 Frameworks of Power London Sage Publications 
Pp 297 £25 


The book arouses interest, because Stewart R Clegg has succeeded in 
describing, and perhaps evaluating, divergent discourses of power It should 
be read by all those eager to know the dialectics and dynamics of power and 
the way it is related to man’s location in the social universe 

As man seeks to relate hus biography to history, the question that strikes 
Inm ıs about power What is he doing? Is he capable of doing what he seeks 
to do? In other words, does he choose his own life project? With all these 
haunting questions of existence begins a socio-philosophical enquiry into 
power, order, morality, freedom and anarchy. Regardless of whether 1t is 
Hobbes or Machiavelli, Freud or Nietzsche, Habermas or Foucault, none can 
escape these questions. Thus, the perpetual necessity of studying power Not 
to know it is to miss life 

Clegg writes systematically about power as his sociological lens captures 
almost everyone who has contributed to the study of power, from Hobbes to 
Machiavelh, from Mosca to Dahl, from Lukes to Giddens and from Gramsci 
to Foucault Whether it is the ‘three dimensional model of power’ or ‘circuits 
of power’ — there 1s no way one can escape an understanding of the 
frameworks of power. 

What adds to the beauty of the book is Clegg’s coherence. With its nine 
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chapters, the book has succeeded in giving us a brief yet intensely 
illuminating picture of power He can with easy clarity view the debate 
between Anthony Giddens and Talcott Parsons and grasp Michel Foucault's 
departure from Marxism This is no mean achievement 

Clegg tells us many stories about power He reminds us of Hobbes's 
‘power’ which is a ‘key term for legislating political community and securing 
moral order’. But, then, for Machiavelli, ‘power is conceived as pure 
expediency and strategy. Unlike Hobbes, as Clegg tells us, Machiavelli 
does not serve power; he avoids the ethical issue of constructing ultimate 
values; instead, he merely describes the strategies of power, the way it helps 
one to achieve for oneself ‘a greater scope for action than others implicated 
by one’s strategies’ 

The debate goes on Who governs the destiny of the community? Men, 
who are the collective subjects and active participants? Or the elites, the 
Machiavellians? If Mossa, Michels and Pareto — the proponents of ‘classical 
elitism’, cause despair and speak of the impossibility of a participatory 
democracy, it is Dahl, as Clegg says, who refutes classical elitism and argues 
that different actors prevail over different issues producing ‘a pluralist rather 
than an elitist distribution of power’ 

Not everyone is, however, willing to accept the possibility of plurality, 
harmony and consensus. Power, it 1s believed, hierarchizes, it means 
constraint, inequality, conflict This understanding, as Clegg says, leads 
Anthony Giddens to evolve a critique of Talcott Parsons. Giddens argues 
that Parsons fails to see that power is always exercised over someone By 
treating power as legitimate and thus starting from the assumption of 
consensus of some kind between power-holders and those subordinate to 
them, Giddens says that Parsons virtually ignores the ‘necessarily hierarchical 
character of power’. 

Even beneath ‘consensus’ lies power, its disciplinary devices. That is why 
Foucault’s understanding of ‘disciplinary power’ — and Clegg does justice to it 
— becomes relevant. Power 1s not just ‘sovereign power’ possessed by unitary, 
sovereign, political forces Instead, Foucault sees the methods of 
‘surveillance’ of individuals as effective tools developed for the orderly 
regimentation of others as docile bodies And these disciplinary practices, 
Clegg reminds us once again, become widely disseminated through schools, 
the army, the asylum, and eventually into the capitalist factory! 

Yet, despite the great relevance of the book, one experiences a significant 
absence; the absence of a refreshingly alternative source of power And this 
is what Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi — not a professional social 
philosopher but a restless political yogi always experimenting with truth — 
would call the power of ‘soul force’. This is no empty talk, because Gandhi 
as a ‘practical idealist’ saw the potency of this power and it indeed worked 
well and puzzled the colonial West, its instrumental reason. And perhaps it 
is this power — the power of ‘soul force’ — that can save the ‘post-modern’ 
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world in which, as Clegg himself admits, ‘seduction becomes the paramount 
tool of integration in a consumer society’ and, as a result, ‘men and women 
become slaves to the rhythm of the market, held in its bondage.’ 


Avijit Pathak 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Swapan Kumar Bhattacharya. 1990. Indian Soctology: The Role of Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. Burdwan: The University of Burdwan Pp. xx + 516. Rs. 70 


This is an account of the intellectual life of one of the founders of 
sociology in modern India Benoy Kumar Sarkar was a polymath with a vast 
store of knowledge of many subjects who wrote and lectured in Bengali, 
English, German, French and Italian He was also a Sanskritist who 
published an annotated translation of the Sukranitt He was a legend in his 
lifetime, well known in intellectual circles in Calcutta as the propounder of 
‘Sarkarism’, Reading about him, one might suspect that there cannot be 
anything new about sociology, for most of the 1deas discussed by sociologists 
in India today were expounded, advocated, criticized or demolished by him in 
the first half of the present century Yet he is all but forgotten today 
Professor Bhattacharya has renewed a service to his discipline by bringing 
Sarkar's work to attention again 

Benoy Sarkar studied history and English in Calcutta, and became 
involved at an early age in the venture to develop a system of national 
education in INdia. After an initial period of activity 1n. Calcutta, he went 
abroad in 1914, spending many years in Europe, but also visiting Japan, 
China and the United States. Shortly after his return to India, he was 
appointed a lecturer in economics 1n the University of Calcutta in 1926 He 
retired from the University of Calcutta as professor of economics ın 1948, 
and died in 1949, 

Sarkar wrote extensively on a great variety of subjects In 1914 he 
published a translation from the Sanskrit of the Sukranıtı with notes and 
comments, and also the first volume of The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology. In the years that followed, he wrote a number of books and 
articles on political ideas and institutions. He also published books on 
economic development, the sociology of population, and on the social 
structure of towns and villages. He was not only a scholar but also a great 
popularizer, and wrote extensively for journals, magazines and newspapers in 
both English and Bengali. 

The generation of Bengali intellectuals to which Sarkar belonged placed a 
high value on eloquence, and he was an eloquent speaker both in and outside 
the classroom. He was not only a great enthusiast but also a great iconoclast 
All concepts, all theories and all methods were grist to his mill. He attacked 
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every established point of view and encouraged his students to attack his own 
In the end some of them found Sarkarism somewhat self-defeating Not 
many could be expected to have the intellectual energy of the master, and he 
did not leave behind any well-formulated method for his disciples 

Because he was eager to attack all points of view, he sometimes appears 
inconsistent to his successors But he was consistent in his own way His one 
great passion was India, and he devoted all his intellectual energies towards 
the regeneration of Indian society and culture In his early phase, he was 
inclined to stress the uniqueness of the Indian tradition, with its marked 
emphasis on spiritual values But he gave that up at about the time when he 
working on the Sukranitt and The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, 
and began to argue that positivism, materialism and activism were also 
inherent in the Hindu tradition, and that modern India should rise to the 
challenge of economic development through industrializaton Perhaps it did 
not matter whether he represented India as being rooted in spiritualism or in 
materialism so long as India came out on top 

European scholars who denigrated or disparaged India came in for heavy 
fire from Sarkar He attacked both Max Mueller and Max Weber for 
misrepresenting the Indian tradition because of their failure to see its 
material side and the great potential for dynamism and change in ıt He was 
somewhat more sympathetic to Marx and Engels, and published a Bengali 
translation of The Ongin of the Fanuly, Private Property and the State ın 1924 
He was attracted by the ideals of socialism and tried to bring those ideals 
before a wider public through his writings in English and Bengal: 

Sarkar found cause for enthusiasm not only in great traditions and great 
ideologies but also 1n great personalities One of the latter who drew praise 
from him in the 1930s was Adolf Hitler The admiration for Hitler later 
became a source of some embarrassment Professor Bhattacharya seeks to 
exonerate Sarkar by saying, ‘Though Sarkar's virtual silence over it 
[anti-semitism] ıs inexphcable and disconcerting, Sarkar, a respector of 
freedom and the right to differ did not, it may be safely said, support it’ (p 
88) Bhattacharya is no doubt right, but then we have to recognize that 
excess of enthusiasm regularly, if not invariably, leads to a failure of 
judgment 

If Benoy Sarkar was sustained by his intellectual vitality, he was also 
betrayed by lapses of judgment, sometimes of a serious nature The 
professional sociologist of the present generation might feel that he took too 
much on his plate and the result sometimes was a lack of focus, clarity and 
consistency For someone who wrote and spoke so voluminously, ıt must 
have been a little difficult to always remember everything that he had said or 
written earlier At the same time, he was a pioneer whose role in the 
development of a new approach to society and politics in India has been 
convincingly brought to light by Professor Bhattacharya Benoy Sarkar 
deserves a little more attention than he has received from sociologists in 
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independent India This book ought to encourage more people to take an 
active interest in his work 


Andre Beteille 


Department of Sociology 
University of Delhi, Delhi 


SK Chandhoke 1990 Nature and Structure of Rural Habitation New Delhi 
Concept Publishing Company Pp xav+358 


Academic interest in the area of human habitation suffers from 
‘predominant physical bias’ with virtual neglect of socio-cultural dimensions 
Dr Chandhoke, who has a long experience of conducting fieldwork and 
working with architects at the School of Planning and Architecture, New 
Delhi, sets out to rectify this bias through this book This study ıs based on 
his fieldwork m Chhatara village of Haryana 

The introductory section sets the objectives of the study, defines terms 
and concepts used in the study and reviews existing works on the subject. 
Chandhoke makes a bold attempt to comprehensively analyze diverse 
approaches to the sociology of housing and habitation in this part In doing 
so, however, he loses the critical theoretical focus that 1s so vital to provide a 
coherent perspective 

In the remaining chapters Chandhoke presents the findings of his study 
which are impressive in terms of richness of field data and insights He 
analyzes the rural habitat both at the micro and macro levels The macro 
level analysis describes the main elements of physical structure of the village, 
viz, Johar, kuwan, laihanca/gora deh, bhumia/mata, kur, khet, kup/bunga, 
bitora, dharamshala, chaupal, school, etc The micro-level analysis focuses on 
three elements: baithak, ghar and gher and explores their meaning and 
importance in governing social interaction between different groups of 
people. The author has very effectively 1solated and described basic units of 
the ghar and their role in governing social relations between different age-sex 
categories In his analysis of the ghar and its different parts, Chandhoke has 
not only considered human interactions but also interactions between human 
beings and animals Although this section has several repetitions it provides 
an understanding of such socio-cultural aspects as sacredness, status, privacy, 
intimacy, and segregation based on age, sex and other characteristics 

An interesting feature of the book is the inclusion of abibliography and a 
glossary of terms at the end which is quite rewarding The book also contains 
ten appendices Of these, only two are based on fieldwork and are directly 
relevant to the locale, 1e, administrative history of Chhatera and kot 
(meaning wall). The remaining appendices have been mainly drawn from 
Purser and Fanshawe’s Report on the Revised Land Revenue Settlement of 
Rohtak District of the Hisar Division in the Punjab, 1873-1879, published ın 
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1880, and Gazetteer of Delhi District published in 1880 The selection of the 
relevant material from many of these sources and its integration with the 
main study would have been more rewarding 

The book of human habitation meets a long felt need in the area of 
sociology of human habitation As Amos Rapport says in his Foreword to 
the book, it contains a number of negative 1deas which, however, need to be 
properly integrated It throws up several new ideas and hypotheses to be 
pursued in future research ventures in this neglected arca One such useful 
hypotheses may be the author's observation that as one moves from outer 
space to the central and inner areas, the levels of intimacy, privacy, 
sacredness, etc , tend to increase correspondingly 


T.M. Dak 


Department of Sociology 
Haryana Agncultural University, Hisar 


S M Dahiwale 1989 Emerging Entrepreneurship among Scheduled Castes of 
Contemporary India A Study of Kolhapur City New Delhi Concept 
Publishing Co Pp 171 Rs 150 


The major objectives of this study are to find out the various sources of 
occupational mobility and the impact of modern self-employed occupations 
on the removal of untouchability and socio-economic discrimination in the 
day-to-day life of the Scheduled Castes The major hypotheses tested in the 
study are (i) occupations which are not regarded as degrading remove the 
stigma of untouchability, (u) the social status of a person rises with the rise in 
his economic status, and (ur) the various reformative measures, protective 
discrimination policy and the spread of modern industrialization and 
urbanization 1n independent India, have helped the ex-untouchables in 
overcoming their disabilities The study has been designed by following a 
stratified and purposive sampling method The author has covered 230 
respondentsfollowing self-employed occupations, of whom 200 are engaged 
1n modern occupations and thirty in caste-based hereditary occupations The 
author says that the sample is made purposive so that the respondents 
selected are known by their caste to some of their customers and also to 
some persons in the locality of their residence. 

The author presents a profile of self-employed respondents selected from 
the five ex-untouchable castes to show that a high proportion of young 
Sheduled Cate persons are self-employed Women respondents in the 
modern self-employed occupations form only 6 per cent of all the 
respondents engaged in such occupations Mahars and Mangs have taken to 
modern self-employed occupations in large numbers whereas very few 
Bhangis are found in modern self-employed occupations Further, Mahars 
are prepondenant in caste-based jobs as well Converted ex-untouchables are 
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no longer pursue their caste-based occupations More than 63 per cent of 
those in modern occupations possess professional or vocational knowledge. 
They are highly represented as owners of shops where eatables are served, 
followed by industries and the highly paid professions of medicine, law and 
accountancy The rate of 1ntergenerational mobility among these people is 
high, their average monthly earning being Rs 993 25 1n 1984 In contrast, the 
average monthly income of respondents in traditional caste Occupations was 
only Rs. 492 in 1985 

The author examines occupational mobility to point out that. their success 
is due to encouragement by certain persons, economic hardships, ideological 
and legislative impact, including the protective discrimination policy of the 
government, Christian missionary activity and, above all, the patronage 
extended by the former rulers like Shahu Chhatrapati for the upliftment of 
Scheduled Castes in Kolhapur region. A large proportion of them derive a 
high degree of job satisfaction Even the small proportion who reported only 
job satisfaction partially attributed it to their low earning and unhealthy 
location of their trade. As many as 191 out of 200 respondents reported that 
their customers came from all sections of society including the higher castes 
and 48 per cent of them stated that their customers were aware of their caste 
origin. Only 6 5 per cent of these respondents reported that they lost a few of 
their customers when they learnt about their caste background Hence, the 
author concludes, occupational mobility has contributed to social mobility 
among the Scheduled Castes of Kolhapur city 98 per cent of the respondents 
following modern occupations and 56 per cent in traditional caste 
occupations experienced status enhancement. Their interactions with higher 
caste Hindus have increased at various levels including commensahty and 
family-level friendships On the basis of such observations Dahiwale 
concludes that entrepreneurship is emerging among the Scheduled Castes 
Therefore, he suggests that the government should strengthen the facilities of 
financial assistance and consultancy services to the Scheduled Caste people in 
order to make them self-employed and raise their status in caste society 

Although the book reveals interesting facts it suffers from several 
deficiencies First, the title of the book 1s misleading and 1s poorly edited 
The author has hardly highlighted anything regarding the emergence of 
entrepreneurial activities among the Scheduled Castes and the problems 
they face in their self-employed occupations The author repeats the same 
issues in both chapters one and three The text contains many grammatical 
and printing errors coupled with the incorrect use of words 

The study would have been more fruitful if the author had taken a few 
respondents from general castes pursuing similar self-employed occupations 
and compared the performance of Scheduled Caste entrepreneurs The 
drawing of sample is not at all scientific and although the author has taken 
five major Scheduled Caste groups, namely, Mahar, Mang, Dhar, Chambar 
and Bhangi the sample respondents from these groups ıs not drawn in 
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proportion to their population in the city As a result, it 1s very difficult to say 
that Mahars are the pioneers in taking to modern self-employed occupations 
The use of Tables 42 and 44 in the text reveals little about the 
representation of these five ex-untouchable castes in modern self-employed 
as well as in traditional caste occupations 

Besides the methodological deficiency, the author has failed to classify the 
modern occupations of the sample respondents in a standardized way by 
segregating the secondary sector activities from tertiary sector activities He 
has also failed to show the caste composition of the customers to whom these 
ex-untouchable group of entrepreneurs mostly sell their goods and services 
and what percentage of their total regular customers belong to the upper 
castes 

Notwithstanding its deficiencies, the book will be useful to researchers 
and policy formulators because very few such studies are available on the 
performance of Scheduled Castes in modern self-employed occupations and 
is linked with their social mobility The findings of the study show that 
progressive social, economic and legislative measures coupled with increasing 
industrialization and urbanization have enabled the depressed classes to 
gradually overcome caste barriers and the stigma of untouchability by taking 
up modern self-employed occupations 

Raj Kishor Meher 


Naba Krushna Choudhury Centre for Development Studies 
Bhubaneswar 


TN Madan 1991 Relkgion in India Delhi Oxford University Press Pp 
448 Rs 400 


The editor of this book, TN Madan, is also the General Editor of the 
Oxford in India. Readings in Sociology and Cultural Anthropology which the 
Oxford University Press tn India has had the enterprise to mtiate It may be 
said (in general) that if the other volumes ın this series can sustain the 
standards which this one has upheld, it augurs well for the series 

A reader 1s normally intended to instruct beginners in a field of study and, 
therefore, aims at readability and representative comprehensweness If at 
the same time it also renders the service of providing material which 1s 
difficult to come by, so much the better The readings in this reader are all 
highly readable and one may take it for granted that many of them are not 
too easily acgessible to beginners in the ficld or to their teachers But, then, 
we are told that the series will not try to provide an exhaustive guide to the 
literature on the discipline and this abstention has its dangers It might, for 
instance, promote arbitrariness in the selections and thus detract from one of 
the important virtues of a reader The editor of this book, be ıt said to his 
credit, acknowledges this disadvantage when he speaks ın his Preface of the 
editor's preferences and predilections, but this does not excuse the initial 
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abstention because such an abstention is an attempt at excusing lapses in 
advance 

For example, in dealing with the ‘sociological’ theories of religion in his 
Introduction, the editor tends to overrate Durkheim’s absurd and outdated 
identification of religion and society and even accentuates it by offering it in 
his Epigraph, thus lending the seal of his approval to this blatant 
exaggeration He also deals with Radcliffe-Brown’s notion of social solidarity 
and with his pupil MN Srinivas He passes next to Max Weber, Karl Marx, 
Levi-Strauss and sundry others But there is no mention whatsoever of 
historical ethnology which dominated and continues to dominate the 
German-speaking countries, although several of its proponents have worked 
in India Nor do messianic movements figure in this book, despite the fact 
that the ethnologist, Stephen Fuchs, has demonstrated in a book-length study 
how frequently they have emerged in India and how relevant they arc to 
these times of transition and crisis 

The editor classifies his selections into five parts as follows Sacred 
Knowledge, Sacred Space, Sacred Time, Sacred Persona and Reoricntalions 
to the Sacred In all we are presented with twenty-seven readings, most of 
which are instructive, but only some of them will be deemed worthy of special 
attention in this brief review 

Fazlur Rahman's relatively liberal interpretation of the Quran must be 
commended, in particular because, among other things, he seeks to justify the 
role of creativity in human affairs, and so endeavours to make room for 
reasonable change, as, for example, in the replacement of polygyny by 
monogamy as a consequence of changing social circumstances Change and 
continuity, as ıs well-known, are indissolubly linked, and those ideologies, 
both religious and secular, which ignore or deny the first and uphold the 
second exclusively are doomed to stagnation and perhaps even to extinction 
It 1s Fazlur Rahman's riveting merit that he recognizes this fundamental fact 
and notes that the Quran recognizes it too 

Hoy does one reconcile an economic model of the caste system with a 
more purely social one? Pauline Kolenda regards serving and being served 
(Marriott's economic model) as the form of hierarchical relations and purity 
and pollution as a part of their contents It would seem, however, that the 
underlying theme in both of them is the insatiable urge to overcome finitude 
and achieve completeness which, of course, 1s never fully attainable The 
social sciences are creations of convenience, they are not water-tight 
compartments Therefore, it might well be asked whether the time is not 
ripe to surmount their separateness and integrate them ontologically 

Diana L Eck's eloquent, almost lyrical (or 1s it mystical?) account of 
Kashi as a cosmopolis, Kashi as Brahman the light of all, is an indicator of 
the perils of being carried away, of being swept off one’s feet and of losing 
one’s balance Over-indulgence in eloquence is evidently a weakness 1f one 
purports to pursue science and not poetry, or, be it said, even social science 
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Nectar splashing the earth at four places and the abodes of the gods at the 
four-directional compass points of India should, one would have expected, 
have been given a more down-to-earth interpretation rather than being 
over-larded with rhetoric As a matter of note and significance the new rules 
of sociological methodology should centre 1n discrimination and balance 

Akos Oster's reference to cyclical time in connection with the Durgapuja 
in Bengal embodies a number of revealing statements of which the following 
are asample He says, for one thing, that a measure of magic enters into the 
doings of the priest, particularly when the image of a deity ıs endowed with 
life For another he says that at one tıme the Durgapuja was connected with 
human sacrifice and that the practice was given up when the kings became 
adherents of the Vaishnava movement in the 16th century For a third he 
adds that by making their sins into demonic beings, the men not only placate 
the gods but also thereby acknowledge the divine in themselves Perhaps the 
notion of cyclical time and elements such as these are more deeply connected 
than has so far been believed 

Lawrence A. Babb’s examination of Sathya Sai Baba’s miracles ıs nothing 
if not intriguing After all, the production of Seiko watches and hot masala 
dosas from the air, so to say, and a statuette of pure gold from the sands of a 
Kathiawari seashore, as a book on Sai Baba tells us, are wondrous 
achievements indeed — spell-binding, if one may venture to add, as perhaps 
was the intention of their producer, ‘modern India’s most famous deity-saint’, 
as Babb puts ıt Babb also states that ‘he is certainly more than the mere 
parlour magician many of his critics claim that he is’ But in trying to probe 
the ground of Sai Baba's ‘miracles’, the energy of his ‘magic’, Babb ends with 
a question Is this energy ascribable to cunning theatrics or is its true source 
something else? 

Writing on the five symbols of Sikh identity, J PS Uberoi lucidly and 
cogently unravels their significance in relation to Sikh identity, and does so, 
it appears, both hermeneutically and more directly sociologically That 
Sikhism 1s anti-ritualistic and renounces renunciation, as Uberoi points out, 
1s contextually all to the good, curbing, as it does, the tendency to spiritual 
lushness The five symbols are, of course, kes (hair), kanga (comb), Kirpan 
(sword), kara (steel bracelet) and kachh (a loin and thigh garment) In his 
analysis, Uberoi ıs led to the conclusion that the faith and aspiration of 
Sikhism from its very beginning was not merely a reconciliation between 
itself and Hinduism, an endeavour which the objective of Khalistan seems to 
have soured, but also ‘the total human emancipation of religious man’ 

The last section, *Reorientations to the Sacred’, ıs an appropriate finale to 
a book of this kind in that it directs a pointer to the dialectics of change and 
continuity The themes dealt with are communalism, the radical ascetic, 
Christian fundamentalism, religious violence and secularism 

On Christian fundamentalism in south India, Lionel Caplan is insightful in 
demonstrating its lineaments as a counter-culture And this arises because in 
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the Church of South India which federated the South India United Church, 
the Anglicans and the Methodists, the new middle class provides the clerical 
and lay leadership and is, therefore, the dominant voice ın the Church As 
such, it seeks to retain and defend that leadership role at the cost of the 
underprivileged segments which, accordingly, emphasize their fundamentalist 
orientation and can thus be aptly regarded as a counter-culture (counter to 
the liberal and progressive attitudes of the new middle class), albeit in 
fundamentalist terms. To the new middle class, for mstance, social work 
serves best to diffuse the gospel, but to the adherents of the counter-culture, 
social work is a mere giving which neglects the more direct propagation of 
the word through preaching Christian fundamentalism is, thus, a form of 
resistance to the dominant minority and its dominant role in the Church 

Secularism in India, as the Congress Party has long viewed it, is 
necessitated by the prevailing plurality of religions in the subcontinent It 
entails an even-handed attitude of the state and government towards these 
religions but not necessarily an antagonistic one towards them In his piece 
on the subject, TN Madan maintains that secularism in South Asia is 
‘mmpracticable’ if taken ‘as a basis for state action’ because the people of this 
region are still deeply rooted in their religions But it ıs not clear why 
secularism as interpreted by the Congress Party, as opposed to secularism as 
interpreted in the West, is not practicable, since, for one, under the 
circumstances prevailing 1n India, it would seem to be the only rational 
approach and, therefore, inevitable, and since, for another, a very large 
number of people in the country lend their allegiance to this moderate brand 
of secularism However, the author ends his piece on the subject rather 
curiously He adds explicitly that he has no conclusion to offer, and that 
paradoxically 1s nevertheless his conclusion A paradox, they say, points 
beyond itself to want does this paradoxical conclusion point? 

This book consists of 448 pages and for a reader 1s suitably lengthy All in 
all, Oxford University Press in India must be applauded for having initiated 
this series. 


J. V. Ferreira 
Bombay 


Usha Jumani 1991. Dealing with Poverty Self-employment for Poor Rural 
Women. New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 246 Rs 195 


This book 1s a study of the issues of poor, rural self-employed women in 
the rural areas (five talukas) of Ahmedabad district of Gujarat state Usha 
Jumani, the author, analyzes the work and social issues of women in-depth, 
through participatory research, with a view to organize the poor rural 
self-employed women, plan interventions for them and strengthen their 
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In the first chapter, Jumani provides a new conceptual framework to 
understand the changes taking place in the Indian economy, with special 
reference to the countryside She explains how social scientists and 
policy-makers have mistakenly understood the changes :n Indian economy 
through the dichotomy of ‘formal sector and informal sector’, taking the cue 
from the logic of advanced industrialized countries Such a dichotomy not 
only assumes that the informal sector is a transitional stage and they will be 
accommodated into formal sector in the future, but also that it has a hidden 
urban bias 

Jumani, on the other hand, argues that traditional societies like India are 
structured in such a way as to provide self-employment for the majority To 
this effect, self-employment is ‘defined innovatively against the 
other-employment, and the interaction between these two ways of earning a 
livelihood ts understood as the process of transformation in the economy It 
is in this context that self-employment for the vast majority of poor rural 
women 1s proposed as a viable tool to tackle poverty Says Jumani, ‘women 
(and men) are not secking jobs, they are seeking work and income’ (p 172) 

As many would know, participatory research mainly aims at 
problem-solving rather than theory-building Participatory research creates 
more space for the respondents to speak, and the credit goes to Jumani for 
tapping its potential to the maximum — With the help of her skilled research 
team, Jumani has elicited the participation of women spread across fifteen 
different trades/occupations in the research Through sustained interaction 
and intervention with self-employed rural women, common economic, social, 
infrastructural and trade-specific issues affecting them have been identified 
and analyzed systematically 

Some of the infrastructural issues which affect women as workers include 
the availability of water, fuel, health facilities, electricity, transport, 
communication, health care facilities, housing, education and training 
(chapter three) In chapter four, common social issues like untouchability 
and local vertical power structure have been discussed Chapter five, unfolds 
the micro-economics of fifteen different trades/occupations in which women 
are engaged The next chapter on economic issues 1s a sequel 

According to Jumani, women are handicapped as far as the economic 
process ıs concerned due to a variety of reasons, which include (1) women 
lack awareness of the production process and are unable to monitor market 
changes, (u) women are skilled only 1n ‘verbal transaction’, but modern-day 
economic dealings (with the financial institutions and the development and 
administrative machinery) require skills in ‘written transactions’, (ui) women 
approach ‘work’ as ‘family members’ and ‘women’ but not as workers, 
because they are treated as ‘marginal labour’ and also have to combine the 
household work with income-generating activity 

Based on the above findings, Jumani suggests ‘planning interventions’, 
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from government and non-government organizations in the seventh chapter 
Jumani emphasizes that any programme designed to deal with the poverty of 
rural women has to be multi-pronged and economic in nature. It should aim 
at creating an asset-base for women, so as to increase their credit-worthiness 
Sustained interaction and training are necessary in order to make women 
economically more independent To this effect, Jumani also proposes an 
active role for non-government voluntary organizations 

Notwithstanding the lucid and simple style and the many insights provided 
by the book, some queries remain If women are ‘displaced’, ‘marginalised’ 
and made ‘invisible’ through ‘commercialization’ and ‘monetization’, 1s not 
Jumani arguing for ‘integration’ of women into the economy, in the light of 
her suggestions for planning intervention? Is ‘self-employment’ a solution 
for the exploitation of women by the forces of market and 
commercialization? A mild theoretical involvement could have sensitized 
Jumani to these questions 
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Vandana Shiva in association with J Bandyopadhay, Pandurang Hegde, B V 
Krishnamurthy, John Kurien, G Narendranath, Vanaja Ramprasad and 
STS Reddy 1991 Ecology and the Politics of Survival Conflicts Over 
Natural Resources in India New Delhi United Nations University Press and 
Sage Publications Pp 365 Rs 250 


This book addresses itself to socio-economic causes of conflicts over two 
vital life support systems in India. forests and water The analysis of such 
conflicts expressed through people's movements for ecological protection 
points to an underlying pattern primarily arising out of the ‘development’ 
ventures that commercially exploit the commons The transformation of 
commons into commodities, customary common rights into private rights, 
survival needs of many into the greed of the dominant few and above all the 
shift from use to exchange result in conflicting modes of appropriating and 
representing nature, let alone the conflicts of larger interests involving forests 
and water. 

According to the authors, ecology movements in India are people's 
response to their own experience of ‘development induced scarcity’ 
Therefore, these small but ever growing movements 1n India, as in many 
other parts of the Third World, seek to restore the natural balance in forest 
and water systems so as to conserve people's option for survival These 
non-violent movements are a logical. and informed political response to the 
greatest violence known to human history causing maximum deaths even in 
ümes of peace — an ongoing ‘Third World War 
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These small, localized and peaceful resistances to ecological destruction 
are ironically large in impact, global in implication and powerful in character 
Above all, such movements ipso facto question the Rostowian linear path of 
progress and plead for a radical paradigmatic shift ın our manner of thinking 
about progress The proposed alternative paradigm of development with 
sustainability (a World Bank coinage!) and justice, one regrets, does not 
receive adequate attention in the concluding part of the book. What would 
be the new relationships between the three economies identified by the 
authors. market economic forces, economic imperatives in people’s survival 
and nature’s economy? How is it possible to reconcile or structurally adjust 
the interests underlying these economies if these are fundamentally 
irreconcilable? Where are the rudiments of practical strategies that can 
demonstrate in a determinate way that it 1s after all possible to counter 
market forces? These are questions that have to be decisively posed, if not 
answered, in the search for alternative paradigms and construction of 
developmental alternatives 

These questions, however, do not undermine the sound treatment of 
historical causalities ın this book The first part of the book ıs devoted to 
forest conflicts wherein the authors discuss forest ecology, survival economy, 
genesis and growth of Chipko, afforestation programmes and ‘wasteland’ 
development, all within the framework of conflict over nature’s resources 
The authors plead, through substantive evidence, that Chipko philosophy 1s 
not opposed to material welfare, indeed 1t opposes the dichotomy between 
‘development’ and ‘economy’ Chipko, according to them seeks a durable 
ecological guarantee for ensuring, viable, stable and sustainable material 
development 

The authors dihgently expose the driving force for Eucalyptus (by no 
means new to India as it existed as an ornamental tree since the days of 
Tippu Sultan) Eucalyptus, according to them, captures the contradictions in 
our development policy, especially afforestation — Popularized as a 
development project for the rural poor, today Eucalyptus plantations are 
essentially a demand created by the industrial and commercial sector 
Oriented to the cash economy at large, it reduces the solidarity and 
self-sufficiency within local communities by creating dependence upon 
commercial forces. The neglect of’ village woodlots and demise of 
community cooperation 1s a result of such plantations which may bring in 
large profits for rich farmers to the detriment of the poor The authors point 
to traditional alternatives of fruit trees such as Jack, Jamun, mango, tamarind 
and coconut not only for increasing the biomass but as valuable and 
renewable edibles too The environmental costs for the lack of people’s 
participation in afforestation programmes can be dear It is here that 
people’s movements like Chipko can play a very significant role in 
reconstructing developmental priorities and policy alternatives 

The second part of the book is devoted to water conflicts that include 
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conflicts over river waters, large dams, water scarcity, mining, fishing and 
people's alternatives The case study of the well-known Srisailam Dam 
project on the Krishna basin brings out the contradictions resulting in the 
destruction of nature's water economy as well as the traditional water 
technologies in what was once a hydraulic state. Contrary to the classical 
perceptions inspired by Marx and Wittfogel alike, the evidence presented 
here demonstrates the decentralized character and dynamism inherent in the 
traditional technologies relating to irrigation and cropping patterns. There 1s 
no doubt that water can scarcely by taken for granted and the politics of 
‘ecologically disruptive water projects is inextricably related with the 
exploitative commercial interests that are state-managed and nearly always 
large-scale 

The section on the sea brings home with sharp resolution the mutually 
contradictory ways m which traditional artisanal fisherfolk and modern 
commercial operators exploit the living marine resources The conflict 
between survival and profit 1s nowhere so clear as in the case of fisherfolk 
who are organicaily linked to the sea for their livelihood and commercial 
fishing ventures that treat the sea as yet another ‘factor of production’ 
Perforce, Marx’s classical distinction between nature as subject of labour and 
object of labour in Grundnsse 1s best illustrated by this clash of opposed 
world views and the opposite views that posit nature 

In recent debates on the ecological crisis the cultural aspect has been 
grappled with considerable depth and sociological rigour For example, 
reflecting upon the women’s movement in India, Gabriele Dietrich, the 
Madurai-based activist and academic, has pointed to the close connection 
between ecological crisis, cultural crisis, industrialism, patriarchy and 
colonialism The magnitude of the crisis can be better appreciated if the 
ecological and cultural consequences of contemporary development are seen 
simultaneously. (A cultural discourse per se on contemporary science and 
technology of course runs the risk of being co-opted by the defenders of 
‘orientalism’ and related ideological constructions ) The growing 
communalization of daily life in the country today can well be understood as 
ecologically related cultural crisis in survival and identities of local 
communities and artisanal castes dependent upon traditional occupations 
Analytically, this book would have enriched itself by incorporating the 
cultural aspect, thereby adequately attending to the destruction of bcth 
nature and culture Clearly, the reorganization of material conditions of 
survival of Adivasis within the forest economy and material culture cannot by 
itself restore the symbols and cosmologies relating to the forests 

Even so, it 1s not m spite but because of the commitments and 
presuppositions of the authors that the book provides a scientific and 
sustained critical commentary on the non-renewable, resource-intensive 
dominant development practices in the country Yet, ıt 1s precisely this 
necessary advantage in that commitment which avoids, rather forbids, the 
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possibilities of a fuller explication of its own object of admiration — the 
economy of nature and survival Both nature and survival are taken for 
granted as objective realities governed by their own laws without being open 
to the same scientific verification as the logic of development The limits and 
possibilities within the so-called people's alternatives require rigorous 
scrutiny so as to provide the basis for developmental alternatives in this 
country This methodological lacuna in the book is not at all curious for it 
resides within many hues of the so-called ‘green ideology’ today Perforce, 
the crusading greens can well avoid the pitfalls of such a lacuna for they must 
know that an inability to reflect upon one’s own totalizing principles can cost 
dearly as it did in the case of the reds 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Second Worldwide Competition for Young Sociologists 


1. The International Sociological Association (ISA) announces the 
organisation of the second worldwide competition for young scholars 
engaged in social research. The winners will be invited to participate in the 
XIII World Congress of Sociology which will take place in Bielefeld, 
Germany, July 1994. The winners’papers will be published 1n English, subject 
to editorial revision, in the ISA's journal International Sociology 

2 By Young Scholars we mean people under 35 years of age on May 1st, 
1993. In case of joint or multiple authorship, this rule applies to all authors 
of the submitted paper Participants should hold a Master's degree (or an 
equivalent graduate diploma) in sociology or in a related discipline 

3 Candidates must send an original paper that has not been previously 
published anywhere It should be no more than 6,000 words, typewritten 
double spaced on one side of the paper with margins of 3 cm, and the pages 
numbered. Notes and the bibliography should appear at the end of the text 
Papers which do not conform to these rules run the risk of being turned 
down. We prefer papers focusing on socially relevant issues Papers will be 
judged according to perceptiveness with which issues are treated, the quality 
of empirical materials presented, the consistency with which an analytic 
framework is used, the originality of ideas, and the clarity of style. 
Extensiveness of referencing or the üse of advanced statistical methods will 
be considered of only secondary importance, so as to provide participants 
throughout the world with as equal an opportunity as possible We are 
particularly interested in receiving papers from scholars in Third World 
countries 
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The five winners of the First Competition (1990) are not allowed to 
compete. 

4 Papers may be written in one of the following languages English, 
French, Spanish as well as Arabic, German, Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, 
and Russian. 

5. Two copies of equal typographical quality should be sent to the 
following address: 

2nd ISA Worldwide Competition for Young Sociologists 

Attention Veronica Stolte-Heiskanen 

University of Tampere 

Department of Sociology and Social Psychology 

P O Box 607, 33101 Tampere, Finland 

` Tel. 358-31-156564, fax 358-31-156080, telex 22263 

They should be postmarked April 1st 1993 at the latest or reach the 
Tampere Secretariat before May 1st 1993 

In order to protect anonymity during the selection process, authors 
should not put their name on the paper itself but include a separate sheet of 
paper with their family name (capital letters), first name, sex, date of birth, 
mother tongue, degrees, address where they can be reached and (optionally) 
their present occupation All this information should also be given in one of 
the official languages of the ISA. 

Additional information may be obtained from the Competition 
Secretariat in Tampere (see address above) 

The International Sociological Association was founded in 1949 under 
the sponsorship of UNESCO to advance sociological knowledge throughout 
the world 

Intemational Sociology is a quarterly journal of the ISA, published by 
SAGE Publications Ltd , 6 Bonhill Street, London ECZA 4 PU, UK, under 
the Editorship of Richard Grathoff 
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STATE vs. LOCAL CONTROL IN 
COMMON RESOURCE MANAGEMENT: 
A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


D.W. Attwood 


In recent years, much attention has been focused on the management of 
common property resources (CPRs) by researchers and policy-makers 
interested in sustainable development Much of this discussion has been 
motivated by concern with overexploitation and degradation of natural 
resources, such as soils, forests, grazing lands, rivers, oceans, and even the air 
we breathe. 

Discussions regarding the protection and sustainable use of these 
resources often revolve around the so-called "Tragedy of the Commons'. In 
the model originally put forth by Garret Hardin (1968), common grazing 
lands were assumed to be subject to irreversible degradation This model 
assumes that each herd owner will benefit, at least 1n the short run, by 
increasing the size of his private herd, and that he will expect others to act in 
the same fashion. If one owner should refrain from expanding hus herd, out 
of concern for the long-term consequences of overgrazing, there will be no 
net benefit to the land, since others will simply grab what he refrains from 
using. Hence, Hardin concluded that in order to preserve them for future 
generations, common resources must either be regulated and managed by the 
state or else they must be placed in private ownership If the state can 
coercively control access to the land, or if a herd owner can obtain exclusive, 
private access to a piece of it, only then will it be protected from overgrazing 

These polarized prescriptions have been echoed in many policy 
prescriptions, with direct consequences for development problems today. In 
Eastern and Southern Africa, for example, the culmination of generations 
of official misunderstanding and disapproval of nomadic pastoralism is a 
series of land reforms aimed at privatizing common grazing lands (Galaty 
1992; Worby 1988). Likewise, current debates about the economic future of 
the former Soviet Union tend to focus on the relative merits of polarized 
solutions: that is, on private vs. state management of resources 

‘Empirical research in many disciplines shows that there 1s a viable ‘middle 
path’ between state and private resource management This middle path is 
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occupied by cooperative and community organizations at the local level. 
Such organizations have existed for thousands of years and in many cases > 
have managed vital resources on an efficient and sustainable basis. Until 
now, however, empirical observations of communal and cooperative 
management systems have appeared in widely scattered sources lacking 
analytical or theoretical coherence. Only recently have efforts been made to 
compare and synthesize empirical case studies in order to build analytical 
models, 

Milton Esman and Norman Uphoff (1984) have made a pioneering 
attempt to synthesize a wide range of empirical data for hypothesis testing 
They subjected data on 150 organizations (including cooperatives, local 
development associations, and interest associations) to quantitative analysis 
More recently, Elinor Ostrom (1990) provided a coherent framework for the . 
comparative study of cooperative and community resource management 
Ostrom has demonstrated, with a theoretical critique and empirical 
examples, that the assumptions embedded in deductive models, such as 
Hardin’s tragedy of the commons, are too restrictive to be useful in 
understanding local organizations managing common resources. 

These models, as Ostrom points out, are predictive only when all users of 
a common resource have perfect information about the behaviour of other 
users; when they are free to act with complete independence from each 
other, when their actions can be monitored and the rules enforced at zero 
cost (and with no mistakes), and when they cannot change the structure of — 
the situation by creating new rules and institutions (Ostrom 1990- 191) Most 
of these assumptions are unrealistic when applied to small communities ? 

One of Ostrom's key conclusions is that in order to understand the 
management of common resources, we must understand how users evolve 
rules and institutions to deal with changing circumstances In other words, 
her framework of analysis is institutional and dynamic, in contrast to Hardin's 
model, which is atomistic and static, since his actors are assumed to be 
incapable of changing their own rules of behaviour As she puts it, ‘Current 
theories do not take into account . the need to reflect the incremental, 
self-transforming nature of institutional change’ (Ostrom 1990. 191) 

Ostrom points out that Hardin's model, which argues the necessity of 
State regulation of common resources, is not empirically valid in many 
situations, since local organizations have effectively protected and managed 
common resources with minimal state intervention. Moreover, for the state 
to enforce its own rules governing the use of resources, it must obtain 
high-quality, reliable information at low cost. Without reliable information, ıt 
is likely to punish some users who are not violating the rules and let off some 
who are. Inaccurate enforcement will encourage a cascade of violations, as 
users perceive that punishment 1s unrelated to actual misuse (Ostrom 1990 
10-11) 

State enforcement, unsupported by effective local organization, is likely to 
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fail even in the best of circumstances. As Ostrom reasons, ‘Let us first posit 
honest officials, who are seriously interested in helping to solve CPR 
problems’ (1990. 213) Once the state assumes responsibility for these 
problems, resource users will not attempt to build local institutions to solve 
them. They will simply wait for the state to act; and they will work ‘to 
present the "facts" of the local situation in such a way that officials who may 
not know the local circumstances well will be led to create institutions that 
will leave some individuals better off than others’ (ibid.). This returns us to 
the problem of accurate monitoring and enforcement. Needless to say, if 
officials are inclined to be lax or corrupt, the situation will rapidly 
degenerate, and common resources will be appropriated by those with better 
control of information and access to the bureaucracy 

Ostrom sees a positive role for state officials and institutions in. the 
management of common resources; but this occurs only through sharing 
control with healthy local institutions However, instead of building 
management systems in partnership with local organizations, governments 
usually ignore the latter For example, ‘In Newfoundland, small groups of 
local fishers had been able to devise and maintain their own rules, but those 
CPR institutions were rendered frail when national authorities refused to 
recognize their existence’ (Ostrom 1990: 196) Likewise, in Africa, 
government-sponsored ‘cooperatives’ have generally ignored local patterns of 
informal cooperation which serve as vital mechanisms for resource 
management (Hyden 1988) 

Esman and Uphoff (1984: 153-55) reached a similar conclusion in their 
analysis of local organizations. They measured organizational performance 
in relation to a variety of causal factors, including government control, and 
found that performance improved with some encouragement and support by 
the state However, local organizations performed much worse when state 
control was maximized As we shall see, a comparative analysis of 
cooperatives 1n rural India supports this conclusion. 


COOPERATIVES AS MANAGERS OF COMMON RESOURCES 


Efforts to analyze formal organizations managing common resources have 
often been divorced from efforts to understand informal organizations with 
similar purposes For example, Esman and Uphoff's work is concerned only 
with formal organizations; conversely, much of the literature on CPRs is 
concerned with informal arrangements for managing common pastures, 
forests, water sources, fisheries, etc 

Likewise, there are differences in the types of resources which are 
managed Formal organizations, such as cooperative dairies, for example, 
often control human-made resources But are these different 1n essence from 
community groups managing natural resources? Problems in managing 
‘natural’ resources inevitably overlap with those in managing ‘social’ 
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resources — systems of irrigation and land tenure being cases in point. To 
some extent, water and soil are given by nature; but they are also reshaped 
and managed by human intervention. All resource problems involve 
constraints imposed by the physical and biological world as well as those 
created in the social and cultural world Hence, there may be no essential 
difference between problems arising in the local management of ‘social’ as 
opposed to ‘natural’ resources 

Some institutions for local resource management are formally established 
at a particular moment in time. This is true, for example, of land reforms 
aimed at collectivization or, conversely, at privatization. In some cases, the 
resources to be managed (such as cooperative dairy plants) are created at the 
same time that the rules for their management are laid down. Other systems 
evolve informally and incrementally over long periods of time; and these are 
often concerned with the allocation of natural resources. 

Many systems of cooperative or communal resource management involve 
a combination of formal rules (that is, rules which are legally recognized and 
enforceable, at least in principle) plus informal rules (that is, rules governing 
the maintenance of long-term social relations among kin, friends, neighbours, 
affines, patrons and clients). It may be useful to compare cases along a 
formal/informal continuum, but perhaps less useful to assume sharp 
distinctions 1n advance. I would argue that the basic problems of local 
resource management are similar in ail cases, whether the resources are 
natural or social, and whether the rules are formal or informal A brief _— 
summary of some of these basic problems would include the following: 


How do people monitor and control the use of common resources? 
How do they sanction violations? 

How do they deal with actual or potential free, riders? 

How do they ensure equitable access to these resources? 


COOPERATIVES IN RURAL INDIA 


I discuss here my own research in western India along with the work of an 
Indo-Canadian research team which has attempted to compare the problems 
of common resource management in rural cooperatives Our case studies 
covered a variety of institutions in several regions: cooperatives for supplying 
credit or irngation, cooperatives for processing and marketing dairy 
products, sugar, cotton, oilseeds, and tea, and cooperatives for outfitting 
coastal fishermen and marketing their catch These cases also involve the 
study of informal credit associations, networks of patronage and mutual 
assistance, and informal systems for merging electoral politics with 
cooperative management ^ 

Cooperatives ın India assume a great variety of forms In the rural sector, 
some provide credit, fertilizer or irrigation to farmers, others process and/or 
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market their crops; others provide credit, supplies or services to artisans and 
consumers. Some are small in scale and simple in operation; others are huge 
and technologically advanced. In all this variety, some cooperatives operaie 
conspicuously well and bring many benefits to their members, while others 
are economically stagnant and provide little benefit to their local 
communities. 

In some regions, cooperatives seem to flourish in a great variety of forms, 
while in other regions they tend to be either non-existent or moribund What 
accounts for this pattern? At bottom, there 1s a simple and telling difference 
in the way cooperatives are managed. One system of management is found 
where cooperatives flourish, while another system prevails in regions where 
they generally fail. Let me outline these systems in the abstract and 
encourage’ the reader to speculate on which system promotes better 
performance. 


Type A (Agonistic) Cooperatives 

Under India's constitution, state governments have jurisdiction over 
cooperatives. Most states provide some of the initial capital needed for 
cooperatives to get started (Credit 1s also available from public sector 
banks.) With this help, cooperatives in some states have been organized by 
farmers for processing and marketing their products. The farmers control 
these institutions as shareholders, electing from among themselves the 
directors to govern these cooperatives. The boards of directors, in turn, hire 
technical and administrative staff to manage the cooperatives on a day-to-day 
basis. All policy decisions are made by the elected boards. 

In many such cooperatives there is intense competition, particularly 
among larger farmers, for election to the board of directors This often leads 
to factional cleavages and intense involvement with district and state politics. 
Local leaders of cooperatives seek patrons at higher levels in order to deliver 
more favours to their supporters. Local leaders also use their support bases 
in the cooperatives to contest elections for seats in district councils, state 
legislatures, and even the national parliament. Thus, cooperative leadership 
is highly politicized, competitive, and interconnected with regional politics. 
As Baviskar points out in a recent paper (1992), this situation opens the way 
for abuses of power by cooperative leaders 


Type B (Blueprint) Cooperatives 

In other regions, the state government precludes this pattern of open 
political competition by the simple expedient of placing managerial control 
firmly in the hands of state officials. The cooperatives usually have directors 
elected from among the shareholders, but the directors have, at most, an 
advisory role in management decisions Day-to-day management and general 
policy decisions are controlled by state officials who answer directly to higher 
officials in the state bureaucracy 
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Several years ago, Goran Hyden (1988) discussed this 'blueprint 
approach to cooperative management in Africa As in many parts of India, 
African governments are fond of laying down strict guidelines for cooperative 
management, regardless of local conditions, and then, just to be quite sure 
about who is in control, managing them through state officials. 

Under this system, the state protects its monetary investment: that is, its 
portion of the share capital. The state also installs managers whose technical 
and admunistrative training are superior, at least in terms of formal 
qualifications, to those of the local farmers This system prevents local 
leaders from using the cooperatives to construct independent power bases 
and reduces overt political competition within them. 

Whuch type of cooperative (A or B) tends to perform better? In assessing 
performance, some or all of the following characteristics may be considered 


— Durability: the ability to stay in business and even expand operations 

— Efficiency. the ability to use resources with less waste (as measured by 
comparison with other enterprises performing similar functions in 
India's mixed economy). 

— Attractiveness the ability to recruit more members 

— Innovatweness: the ability to solve problems (for example, those 
relating to the supply of raw materials), to adopt new technologies, or 
diversify into new enterprises. 

— Support for the community the ability to invest in local infrastructure 
(such as schools, roads, clinics) or to promote local interests in wider 
arenas. 


The last two criteria need not be expected in all cases; but the first three 
are surely essential indicators of whether cooperatives are successful, 
regardless of the type of cooperative or the environment in which it operates. 

Measured by these criteria, Type A cooperatives perform much better. In 
India, the results of Type B management are remarkably uniform and 
predictable State-appointed managers and employees are bribed to do 
favours for the wealthier and more powerful farmers. Other farmers become 
demoralized and take their business elsewhere, if they can. They become 
politically apathetic, since 1t makes no difference if elected leaders are voted 
out of office The members have no way of removing corrupt employees nor 
of changing management decisions through their votes The general results 
of Type B management thus include pervasive corruption, decline in the 
volume of business and the active membership, apathy on the part of most 
members, and massive wastage of institutional resources — since financial 
capital, physical plant, and managerial skills are used primarily to satisfy a 
few bureaucrats and their influential clients The built-in defects of Type B 
management are massive and probably irremediable. 

Unfortunately, Type B management is common in most regions of India 
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In some regions, where villagers are most impoverished and least active in 
state politics, Type B cooperatives barely come into existence before they 
cease to engage in any meaningful activity. Thereafter, their functions 
become purely notional, in self-serving reports by local officials. In other 
regions, where farmers are less impoverished and more politically active, 
there are occasional struggles over pitting local cooperative leaders against 
state politicians and bureaucrats. (See, for example, Korten 1990.) In these 
struggles, state leaders usually win, because they have the capacity to 
distribute big favours among local clients The latter gain personal favours in 
return for accepting a limited role in managing cooperative institutions 

Paradoxically, the defects of Type A management are also its strengths 
Pervasive competition among leaders and would-be leaders often compels 
them to respond to the needs of members who will vote them in or out of 
office. And if elected leaders have real control over a cooperative, they are 
likely to be held accountable for its performance when election time comes 
around. 

In general, our analysis supports the conclusions drawn by Esman and 
Uphoff (1984), Hyden (1988), and Ostrom (1990) in other contexts That ıs, 
some encouragement from the state may help to build strong cooperatives, 
but too much state control ıs disastrous This conclusion is supported not 
only by the poor performance of Type B cooperatives but also by the 
exemplary performance of the opposite type 


SUGAR COOPERATIVES IN WESTERN INDIA 


Our negative evaluation of Type B cooperatives is no doubt plausible to 
many readers, but some may wonder whether the opposite system, Type A, 
really works The best response to this question 1s to describe the cooperative 
sugar factories in the state of Maharashtra > 

The first cooperative sugar factory came into operation in 1950, shortly 
after Independence It was organized by village farmers who had experience 
both in growing sugarcane and in managing cooperative credit and marketing 
societies. (The cooperative movement began in this region in 1905.) Local 
leaders who organized the first cooperative factories were advised by a 
handful of urban experts: by an economist and by experts in cooperative 
banking. They were also helped by the state government, which agreed to 
purchase shares in the new venture 

Once these factories were in operation, the state government adopted a 
hands-off policy toward their management The government did create a 
variety of regulatory mechanisms (as it also did for private industry), but local 
leaders were free to make their own decisions within this regulatory 
framework. 

Voting members of a sugar cooperative are all sugarcane growers ^ They 
elect from among themselves a board of directors, and the board elects a 
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chairman. The board makes all policy decisions governing the operations of 
the factory, including the hiring and firing of employees. Among the latter, 
the top administrator is known as the managing director (MD). He 
supervises a staff of roughly a thousand workers (or more), headed by a chief 
chemist, chief engineer, chief accountant, agricultural officer, and so forth. 
The MD is in charge of daily operations, but he has to answer for all his 
decisions to the board of directors; and ıt is commonly observed that the 
chairman takes an active role in daily operations as well. The chairman, as 
head of the board of directors, has complete authority over the managing 
director. 

The chairman and other directors must ultimately answer to the 
shareholders — that is, to the local cane growers. The annual general body 
meeting of shareholders has the authority to ratify all policy decisions and to 
approve the budget. General body meetings are well attended and often 
scenes of lively debate between board members and shareholders. 
Moreover, the shareholders get a final opportunity to express their opinion 
during elections, every three to five years. 

Every producer-member purchases shares in proportion to the amount of 
irrigated land which he can devote to sugarcane Each share usually 
represents a half acre of cane, meaning that so much cane is pledged to the 
factory for every share Likewise, the factory is pledged to purchase cane 
from each member, in proportion to the number of shares he holds. One 
shareholder can own no more than 50 shares, corresponding to 25 acres of 
sugarcane^ The vast majority of shareholders are small and middle farmers, 
holding eight shares or less. 

Cooperative sugar factories operate on the same scale as private sugar 
factories in India. On average, the cooperatives crush about 2,500 metric 
tonnes of cane per day during the crushing season, but a few crush up to 
5,000 tonnes per day. Their equipment and technical standards are similar in 
every respect to the private factories However, there are two crucial 
differences in their organization. 

First, in a cooperative, the principle is that one member equals one vote 
(In a private corporation, one share equals one vote) Combined with the 
limit on the number of shares which can be owned by one individual, this 
principle ensures that the majority of members are satisfied with the 
decisions of the board of directors If they are not, they will vote for a new 
board when elections are held These elections are often hotly contested, so 
incumbents must work hard to keep their constituents happy. 

Second, the cooperative factories have a more efficient cane supply 
system. In India, any sugar factory, whether cooperative or private, usually 
purchases cane from thousands of independent growers in its vicinity 
However, it makes a great difference whether or not the factory is owned by 
its cane suppliers. For a factory to operate efficiently, it must receive a 
regular supply of fresh-cut cane every day during the growing season. Cane 
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is perishable: if not crushed within 24 hours after harvesting, it deteriorates in 
quality. This means that factory operations must be closely coordinated with 
the planting and harvesting of the cane. But this is obviously difficult when 
there are many small, independent farmers supplying cane to a private 
factory. The farmers generally want a higher price for their cane than the 
factory wants to pay. Many farmers would prefer to manufacture raw sugar 
(gur) with simple, small-scale equipment, particularly if gur prices happen to 
rise in the middle of the crushing season. Thus, it is difficult for a private 
factory to obtain a steady supply of fresh-cut cane throughout the harvest 
season,” 

A cooperative factory (at least in Maharashtra) has no such problem, 
since the factory exists in order to serve the interests of the cane growers, 
who are its owners This means that the board of directors strives to pay the 
highest possible price for sugarcane. (Net income is distributed in the form 
of high cane prices rather than dividends on shares) Knowing that the 
cooperative will pay high prices, the members provide it with as much cane as 
they can produce. They rarely think about the possibility of making raw sugar 
instead. 

Unity of interests between owners and cane suppliers makes the 
cooperatives efficient and allows them to create a centrally organized harvest 
system. Individual members plant and grow their own cane, employing local 
labourers 1f they wish. At harvest time, however, the factory hires teams of 
migrant harvest workers. These workers come from other districts, where 
there is less irrigation and thus a lull in farm work during the sugarcane 
harvest. They travel to the factory with their bullock carts, which are used for 
transporting cane from field to factory. They are deployed like an army by 
the factory's agricultural officer, harvesting every field according to a central- 
ly planned schedule. 

Thus, the cooperatives are more efficient than private factories, because 
they have unified the interests of owners and suppliers, allowing them to set 
up a centrally planned harvest system At the same time, the cooperatives 
are more democratically managed, since their ownership cannot be con- 
centrated 1n a few hands 

The sugar cooperatives of Maharashtra have been remarkably successful 
From one factory in 1950, they have grown to more than a hundred today. 
They now produce more than 30 per cent of India's white sugar ® Since 
India 1s the world’s second-largest producer of cane sugar (after Brazil), this 
is quite an achievement Maharashtra now produces more white sugar than 
any other state in India, and nearly all of its sugar is produced by co- 
operatives 

In terms of the performance criteria mentioned earlier, the situation 1s as 
follows. 


Durability The first cooperative factory, established in 1950, is still in 
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operation. Most of the pioneering factories (those started in the 1950s) 
have expanded capacity several times since they were established. 


Efficiency: There are several measures of technical and economic 
efficiency in the sugar industry. By all available measures, the 
cooperatives of Maharashtra compare favourably with privately-owned 
factories in the same region and especially with those concentrated in 
northern India. In fact, several of the private factories in Maharashtra 
have been forced to close down due to competition from the cooperatives. 
Private factories in the north would have suffered the same fate had they 
not been protected by the central government's discriminatory sugar 
pricing policies, which tacitly recognize that the cooperatives in 
Maharashtra are more efficient (Attwood 1992: Chapter 10). 


Attractiveness The sugar cooperatives of Maharashtra now have roughly 
700,000 members, the vast majority of them middle and small farmers 
with less than 15 acres of land. New members eagerly join the older 
cooperatives whenever new shares are issued; and they eagerly form new 
cooperatives, wherever there is irrigation or potential irrigation for 
sugarcane. For most individual factories, and for the cooperatives as a 
whole, the trend in membership has shown a steadily upward trend. 


Innovativeness" Many of these cooperatives have promoted the expansion 
of irrigation by helping their members to finance and construct wells and 
by encouraging the construction of medium-scale weirs and lift irrigation 
schemes These efforts increase the factories’ supply of raw material 
Many cooperatives have also expanded their crushing capacity and 
installed more efficient equipment for making sugar. Some have 
diversified into the production of by-products, such as paper, alcohol and 
industrial chemicals. 


Support for the Community Most sugar cooperatives have financed the 
construction of local schools and clinics Some have also collected funds 
for building colleges, technical institutes, and even hospitals All have 
contributed to famine-relief funds and other efforts benefiting people in 
their local areas. Also, state and national federations of cooperative sugar 
factories lobby the government on behalf of cane growers and their 
cooperatives. 


ANALYSIS 
Why are the sugar cooperatives so successful in Maharashtra? There are 


a number of specific economic, social, political, cultural and historical 
reasons — too many to explain in a brief paper" However, a comparison of 
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these cooperatives with those in other regions reveals one general 
explanation: the contrast between Type A and Type B management. 

Sugar cooperatives in Maharashtra demonstrate the efficacy of Type A. 
Competitive politicking among directors and would-be directors motivates 
them to seek votes from the members The surest way to win votes is to raise 
cane prices, and one of the few ways to raise cane prices is to increase the 
efficiency of the factory. Thus, the directors are motivated to adopt new 
technologies, diversify production, or use other means to promote greater 
efficiency — all so that they can pay higher cane prices to the members and 
secure their support in the next election (Attwood 1989). 

On the other hand, there are Type B, so-called ‘cooperative’, sugar 
factories in northern India which are managed entirely by state officials 
Elected board members have no control over pobcy decisions Thus, ordinary 
members also have no control over these decisions The result, as mentioned 
earlier, is corruption, waste and inefficiency (Batra 1988, 1992) 

Let us examine these two types of sugar cooperatives in terms of the 
general questions raised earlier, concerning how common resources are 
managed. 

How do people monitor and control the use of common resources? In 
Maharashtra, cooperative members gauge the quality of factory management 
by the price paid for their sugarcane They operate m a competitive 
environment, in which neighbouring factories bid against each other for 
sugarcane — Moreover, directors and would-be directors bid against each 
other for political support Cane prices thus go as high as a factory can 
afford to pay, and they accurately reflect the health of the enterprise 

This competition 1s regulated in two ways First, state inspectors 
continuously audit the books of these large-scale cooperatives Second, a 
committee composed partly of state cabinet ministers sets upper limits on the 
cane price which can be paid annually by each factory. In this way, factory 
directors are protected from the temptation to run down reserves, avoid 
payments on debt, delay costly repairs, or otherwise endanger the long-term 
health of their cooperative in order to raise cane prices before an election 

These are examples of how the state can nurture healthy cooperatives — 
that 1s, examples of the ‘greenhouse’ approach recommended by Hyden 
(1988) The contrasting ‘blueprint’ approach is illustrated by the sugar 
‘cooperatives’ of northern India These cooperatives are not managed 
competitively and do not strive to pay higher cane prices Their prices are so 
low that members often make raw sugar instead of supplying cane to the 
factory Members can monitor the health of these ‘cooperatives’ by the price 
received for their sugarcane; but the members have no control over these 
prices, nor over other aspects of factory management 

In the northern ‘cooperatives’, management is slack for two reasons 
First, in this region the entire industry (private as well as cooperative) is 
protected from competition by the central government The central 
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government pays higher prices for sugar manufactured in this region, even 2s 
the factories pay lower prices for sugarcane. Second, the managers are 
senior officials in the state government. They cannot be fired by the elected 
directors and are thus not accountable to the owners (that is, to the 
producer-members). 

How do they sanction violations? In the sugar cooperatives of 
Maharashtra, sanctions against poor performance work in two ways. 
Employees, including the managing director, may be fired at any time by the 
board of directors. The board, in turn, may be voted out by the shareholders 
at the next election. 

In the sugar ‘cooperatives’ of northern India, on the other hand, the top 
administrators are state officials and cannot be fired by the board of 
directors. There is no system of accountability, no real control of the 
enterprise by its shareholders. This type of ‘cooperative’ is really a state 
enterprise with a misleading name. 

How do they deal with actual or potential free nders? Yn order to benefit 
from a cooperative sugar factory, a farmer must contribute share capital and 
sugarcane, or at least sugarcane." With a centrally administered harvest and 
transport system, there is no risk that farmers will attempt to supply cane at 
the wrong time or otherwise disrupt the supply system. 

There 1s a danger, of course, that leaders will free-ride on cooperative 
resources This is held in check by two factors. One is the system of 
competitive politicking, already mentioned There are always rivals waiting to 
publish your misdeeds before the members. The second factor is the need 
for full capacity utilization It costs more than Rs. 300 million (more than US 
$ 12 million) to build a new sugar factory today. It is impossible to earn any 
net income on this investment unless the factory operates at or near its full 
capacity. Thus in turn requires that all members faithfully supply sugarcane 
every year. 

Individually, the smaller farmers do not supply a great proportion of the 
total; but collectively, they do. If the smaller members felt that they were 
receiving unfair treatment from the leaders, they would either reduce their 
cultivation of sugarcane, or process it into raw sugar, or sell it to another 
factory. If enough of them did so, the factory would lose money, it would be 
forced to pay lower cane prices, and more and more farmers would look to 
other markets The directors would not only lose their seats, they would also 
lose the potential earnings from high prices for their own sugarcane. 
Instead of falling into this vicious circle, most of the cooperatives follow a 
virtuous circle of paying higher cane prices, treating their members and other 
suppliers fairly, achieving higher capacity utilization and greater efficiency, 
and thus paying higher cane prices. In fact, the cooperative factories of 
Maharashtra achieve higher than average capacity utilization, as compared 
with the industry as a whole. 

In northern India, state-managed ‘cooperative’ sugar factories are 
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subjected to all manner of free riding, particularly by their employees, since 
the latter (as state officials) cannot be fired by the elected board of directors 
Because the board as a whole cannot exert control over the enterprise, 
elected leaders tend to collude with employees to extract private benefits Of 
course, the shareholders can vote for new board members, but as there 1s no 
linkage between voting and control of management decisions, elections evoke 
little interest. 

How do they ensure equitable access to resources? In Maharashtra, 
equitable access means that small farmers are paid for their cane on the 
same terms as big farmers. It means that their cane is weighed fairly at the 
factory gate, and payments are distributed promptly It also means that small 
farmers get access to crop loans (for growing sugarcane) on the same terms 
as big farmers. 

Equity is enforced by the principle of one vote per member Membership 
is open to small farmers; and indeed, they make up the majority ın all 
cooperative sugar factories Equity is also enforced by the threat that, if they 
are not treated fairly, small farmers will withhold their sugarcane — leading to 
a spiral of lower capacity utilization, lower cane prices, and fewer suppliers. 
Eventually, competition from other cooperatives will force such a poorly 
managed factory to close its doors (This has happened in at least one case ) 
On their own, a handful of big farmers could not keep a medium-sized sugar 
factory operating at full capacity * 

In northern India, there is so much corruption in the sugar ‘cooperatives’ 
that farmers must pay bribes to the employees in order to deliver their cane 
to the factory and also in order to collect their payments This puts the 
smaller farmers at a disadvantage. 

The northern ‘cooperative’ factories are protected from competition 
They never go out of business, no matter how badly they perform, because 
they are managed by state officials As a result, small cane growers have no 
effective sanction against unfair treatment, They may sell their cane 
elsewhere, but the factory will go limping along regardless Small farmers 
also lack the sanction of voting against the managers, since the latter are 
appointed by the state bureaucracy 

It 1s perilous to draw general conclusions regarding common resource 
management from a few examples, but the following points seem worthy of 
emphasis. First, it ıs essential that resource managers have a personal stake in 
the overall performance of the organization Whether resources are private or 
common, they are most carefully managed by those who own them Cuil 
servants make a poor substitute for owner-managers. 

Second, local people must be allowed, even encouraged, to wield sanction 
against leaders who mismanage common resources Two types of sanction 
seem to be effective, particularly when combined in one institution: voting for 
leaders who have effective control over common resources (and can thus be 
held accountable for their use), and withholding essential contributions To 
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the extent that contributions from smaller members are essential to the 
functioning of an organization, to that extent its resources may be managed 
in a relatively equitable manner. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Why, despite its obvious defects, does the Type B system of resource 
management persist? Surely if the contrasts were really so glaring, would not 
the Type B system have been phased out long ago? 

Phrased thus, the question assumes that state policy-making 1s directed at 
some common good: toward building an efficient and productive economy, 
for example, or improving the welfare of the rural poor. However, as Bates 
(1988) has argued in the African context, once state agencies, like Type B 
cooperatives, have been created, they tend to channel favours down to local 
clients. It then becomes difficult for common goals to override the networks 
of specific interests so created: these agencies become self-perpetuating 
One of the noteworthy characteristics of our age, in fact, is that such agencies 
become almost totally immune to accountability, wherever they are found 
This includes not only accountability for the distribution of benefits to the 
poor, but even accountability for efficiency and productivity 

This immunity 1s most evident in India’s public sector industries, which 
have all the characteristics of the Type B cooperatives but on an even grander 
scale Previously immune to any criticism, public sector enterprises have 
gradually come under attack during the last decade, as the economic 
equivalent to black holes The public sector consumes vast quantities of 
capital without generating new capital in return That is, it operates with 
high capital-output ratios and low levels of capacity utilization (Bardhan 
1984) In a careful comparison of private and public sector steel and 
aluminum plants, Nayar (1990) has shown that the public sector compares 
poorly on these criteria as well as others 

India resembles the former Soviet Union, in that a few intellectuals and 
leaders at the centre have noticed the necessity for making the management 
of common resources more efficient and more accountable, at the very least 
in terms of economic performance As with the Soviet Union, the question 
arises whether there is any political constituency which might support 
reforms initiated at the centre Regarding public sector industries, the 
answer may be no ^ Regarding rural cooperatives, however, the answer may 
be yes. 

In many parts of India, the dominant rural strata consist of ‘the class of 
rich farmers’ allied with ‘the intermediate class of primarily family farmers’ 
(Bardhan 1984. 46-47) More simply and expressively, the latter have been 
called ‘bullock capitalists’ (Rudolph and Rudolph 1987) or ‘commercial 
peasants’ (Attwood 1992) These peasants are economically and politically 
powerful in some regions Any decline in Type B (for Blueprint) institutions 
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will provide them with opportunities to build new institutions more 
responsive to their own needs. However, the long history of Type B 
management has de-legitimized the very term ‘cooperative’ in some regions, 
so the new institutions may be called something else. . 

If Type B management is losing legitimacy, due to its undeniably poor 
performance record, let us hope that policy-makers may avoid the temptation 
to think only of one alternative, privatization Private ownership and use of 
resources may lead to greater efficiency (as measured in profits), but often at 
high social and environmental cost. 

Studies of cooperatives and community organizations show that they can 
provide a viable middle path between state and private ownership 
Resources have been managed on a sustainable basis by local groups 
responding flexibly and innovatively to local needs and constraints Such 
groups flourish not only where resources are heavily constrained and villagers 
poor and weak, but also where farmers are successful, innovative and 
entrepreneurial. Such cases appear in Ostrom’s (1990) analysis of water 
control systems 1n California and in our studies of the successful cooperatives 
of western India 

Cooperatives and other local groups, when managed by their members, 
tend to encourage people to commut their skills and energies to solving their 
own problems , The days when ministres of planning could expect to 
engineer solutions from the top down are now, let us hope, fading away 
Particularly in rural settings, where resources and constraints tend to be 
extremely site-specific, less wasteful solutions will emerge by encouraging 
organizations to grow from the bottom up 


NOTES 


1 These are also known as ‘common pool resources’ (Ostrom 1990) 

2 Hardin assumed that community resources, such as grazing lands, are managed on ar 
open-access basis In reality, communities often attempt to prohibit access by 
non-members and to control how members use a common resource The ‘tragedy’ occurs 
when nobody controls a resource — as in the case of air pollution and fishing on the high 
seas Thus, what has been called the ‘tragedy of the commons’ should really be called ‘the 
tragedy of open access’ (Bromley and Cernea 1989) 

3 This list does not imply that cooperative and community organizations always succeed in 
finding answers to these problems Often they do not Understanding the causes of failure 
and success 1s an essential part of any general analysis of common resource management 

4 BS Baviskar and I have presented the results of this team research project m z 
two-volume report, The Political Economy of Cooperation in Rural India (1992) One 
volume consists of 13 case studies, the other of our comparative analysis, drawing on the 
case studies, our prior studies of cooperatives in western India, plus the literature on 
India's regional political economies’, These two volumes will soon be combined and 
published in a single book 

5 BS Bavshar, a sociologist at Delhi University, pioneered the study of these cooperatives 
using the methods of intensive field research His analysis was published m The Politics of 
Development Sugar Co-operatives in Rural Maharashtra (1980) Stimulated by lus example, 
I focused my PhD fieldwork and subsequent research on sugar cooperatives in the same 
region The results have been published in Raising Cane The Political Economy of Sugar 
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in Western Indta (1992) See also Attwood and Baviskar (1988) 

6 Explaining why the Government of Maharashtra allowed cooperative sugar factones to be 
managed by local leaders requires a fairly extended discussion of the region’s political and 
economic history For details see Attwood (1992) and Baviskar and Attwood (1992) 

7 In each cooperative sugar factory, a few votes belong to the cooperative credit societies 
located 1n tts area of operation However, these credit socteties are also controlled by local 
farmers, and in the factory, the vast majority of voting members are producer-members — 
that is, farmers owning individual shares 

8 The practical upper limit ıs actually much lower, due to land ceiling legislation enacted as 
part of the state's land reforms in the 1960s 

9 This problem anses in India because land is mostly held by small village farmers In the 
New World, where large tracts of land were seized by European colonizers, giant 
plantations were established by the same people who owned the sugar factories This 
merging of interests between factory owners and cane suppliers 1s essential everywhere for 
efficiency 1n the industry 

10 ‘White sugar’ is crystalline sugar made in modern, vaccum-pan factories 

11 For details, see Attwood (1992), Baviskar (1980), Baviskar and Attwood (1992) 

12 Sugar cooperatives in Maharashtra also buy cane from non-members, usually at the same 
price paid to members Non-members can benefit, but only at the discretion of the factory 
management 

13 This is partly a consequence of post-Independence land reforms, which placed ceilings on 
the amount of land which. could be owned by any individual 

14 This ts the answer given by Baldev Raj Nayar (1992) in a recent seminar on economic 
liberalization and reform of the public sector 
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FARMERS' AGITATION, CIVIL SOCIETY 
AND THE STATE! 


Staffan Lindberg 


INTRODUCTION 


New social movements are regarded by many as the answer to the severe 
economic and political predicament of contemporary developing countries 
The message of these movements seems to be that the political system is ripe 
for a break and a new idea of democracy is on the agenda. It can be 
formulated as a slogan: ‘Civil society against the state’. Much attention and 
hope is now attached to the women’s, green’s and local self-help movements, 
students' and other civil rights movements, and to ethnic and religious 
movements around the world Can they make a difference? Frank and 
Fuentes (1987. 1503) claim, in their famous article on social movements 
worldwide: 


(6) Although most social movements are more defensive than offensive 
and tend to be temporary, they are important (today and tomorrow 
perhaps the most important) agents of social transformation. (7) In 
particular, social movements appear as the agents and re-interpreters of 
‘delinking’ from contemporary capitalism and ‘transition to socialism’. 


But which are these social movements? For Latin America, for example, 
Slater (1985: 1) gives a long list of new movements: 


ecclesiastical base communities; neighborhood associations, femunist 
movements; human rights groups; ecological associations, workers’ 
associations organizing independently from the traditional trade unicn 
structures and political parties; indigenist associations appearing 
autonomously on the political scene; educational and artistic activities cn 
a popular level, coalitions for the defence of regional traditions and 
interests; environmental movements; and a patchwork of self-help 
groupings among the unemployed and poor people. 
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A different catalogue of new formations is provided by Gail Omvedt 
(1989: 9) for India: women's movements, movements of ex-untouchables 
(Dalits), the new peasant movements, and the green movements, which, 
according to her, consist of: 


a broad-ranging upsurge of tribals demanding control over the forests 
near the villages; of evictees of large irrigation projects demanding 
resettlement and jobs.; of students and intellectuals protesting nuclear 
power plants; of Himalayan peasants ‘hugging trees’ (the now famous 
Chipko movement) to prevent their cutting, of dry land peasants seeking 
an alternative to drought. 


Another recent overview of social or popular movements in India 
mentions, in addition, ‘science and health to the people’ movements, and 
movements for civil liberties (Guha 1989: 12). 

In contemporary discussions it is sometimes claimed that Africa lacks 
movements both of the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ kinds, capable of creating 
alternatives to the present political order. However, there are also 
counter-claims about workers’, peasants’, students’, and women’s movements, 
and religious and ethnic movements that challenge the powers that be. 
Maybe there is less of the novel in them, but they are still movements that 
struggle for democracy (Mamdani 1990, Nyong’o 1987). 

However, what is old and what is new can be questioned. Frank and 
Fuentes (1987: 1503) hold that apart from the ‘ecological/green and the 
peace movements’, the new movements are not very new. 


Ironically, the ‘classical’ working class/union movements date mostly only 
from the last century, and they increasingly appear to be only a passing 
phenomenon related to the development of industrial capitalism. On the 
other hand, peasant, localist community, ethnic/nationalist, religious, and 
even feminist/women’s movements have existed for centuries and even 
millennia in many parts of the world. 


Perhaps this is only a play upon words to gloss over weaknesses 1n a ‘new 
sociological imagination’. Because, whatever the duration of industrial 
capitalism, the working class movements are by now well-established and 
with a long tradition, even if in a supra-historical perspective they might look 
like a ‘passing phenomenon’. 

An important characteristic of the new movements is held to be their 
transcendence of class boundaries and a broadening of the issues fought for 
According to Frank and Fuentes, they are predominantly middle class based 
in the West, while in the developing countries they are ‘predominantly 
popular/working class’, that 1s, they recruit their members on a broad basis, 
like women, poor peasants, slum dwellers, tribals and youth, reflecting the 
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complicated stratification of contemporary societies. Further, the battlefields 
and the questions taken up are more diversified than before (Frank and 
Fuentes 1987: 1506): 


In other words, the class struggle in much of the Third World continues 
and even intensifies; but it takes — or expresses itself through — many 
social movement forms as well as the ‘classical’ labour (union) vs capital 
and 'its' state one. These popular social movements and organisations are 
other instruments and expressions of people's struggle against 
exploitation and oppression and for survival and identity in a complex 
dependent society, in which these movements are attempts at and 
instruments of democratic self-empowerment of the people. In the Third 
World, region, locality, residence, occupation, stratification, race, colour, 
‚ethnicity, religion, etc., are elements and instruments of domination and 
liberation. Social movements and the class struggle they express must 
inevitably also reflect this complex economic, political, social and cultural 
structure and process. 


It needs to be added that, whatever their class basis, much of the leadership 
has a distinct middle class origin? 

Frank and Fuentes claim that the movements mobilize hundreds of 
millions across the globe, but Guha, for example, observes that "This is 
emphatically not true for India. Compared to class-based struggles...the 
popular support enjoyed by the new social movements is negligible’ (1989: 
15). But, as is evident, Guha excludes the class-based movements that Frank 
and Fuentes want to include in their all-embracing theorizing about new 
movements This difference is of course crucial to the analysis: both the 
numerical size of the new movements and their political and other 
significance vary with the observer and the particular definition adopted 

At a more general theoretical level the growth of the so-called new 
movements has been accompanied by the development of a new analytical 
framework within sociology and related disciplines. In this framework, social 
movements are defined as organized groups of people, who are mobihzed 
from below in pursuit of goals that challenge the established order of things, 
especially that of states and political parties with a stake in the running of the 
state Thus, by definition social movements are autonomous of the state and 
their goal is to change society or parts of ıt or other relations crucial to them. 
As such, social movements are based on and express social and other 
conflicts They differ from local protest groups by being more permanent and 
also by their potential to appeal to groups of people beyond a particular 
locality 

Today this might seem uncontroversial as a definition of social 
movements, but they are not as self-evident as one could think New 
movements have had a hard time. The challenge is how to analyze new 
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phenomena that cannot be understood with old models. For long, popular 
movements of our century encountered social-psychological stereotypes, and 
were viewed as so many forms of crowd behaviour — a kind of mass 
psychosis.’ Later, though in much more informative analyses, movements 
belonged to ‘the other’ and to millenarian dreams, that is, to the primitives, 
the tribes, the peasants, or the rural rustics, displaced as they were by 
colonialism or industrialization. 

This is also the way they are usually dealt with by power elites controlling 
the state and its repressive forces. But the very force of social movements and 
their development in the modern world has made room for another and 
much more sympathetic understanding. This is even more so in the case of 
new social movements addressing the problems of the contemporary world. 
The analysis of green movements, peace and women’s movements, and, more 
recently, of the so-called community and ethnic movements, has paved the 
way for a much more refined understanding. 

Perhaps there is now reason to talk about a new sociological imagination. 
Analysts have become part of the ‘wonders’: movement intellectuals or 
sympathizers nowadays also fill up the academic ponds. Without much 
prejudice, it would seem, social movements are analyzed anew. Their 
world-views and ideologies, their organization, leadership roles, recruitment 
of members, their strategies and tactics, have all come under new scrutiny 
and discussion? 

What is stimulating about these new approaches is the development of an 
understanding of social movement action that looks very fresh New studies 
deal, for example, with the ability of movements to evoke spontaneous mass 
mobilization, their stability without much formal organization, their 
establishment of new social and cultural identities practically overnight, their 
use of symbols and symbolic action, their use of modern means of 
communication, and their remarkable capacity to switch quickly between 
mobilization and organization which is so characteristic of a dynamic 
movement. There is an attraction in this and it has also given rise to new 
conceptions and theoretical perspectives (Eyerman and Jamison 1991). 

Some theorists go farther, however, and assume a real new species of 
social movements, one that places a new political culture at the core of the 
new movements, a historical logic that places them all in one basket. What 1s 
inside this basket? 


INDIA’S NEW PEASANT MOVEMENTS 


Beginning in the 1970s, new peasant movements, or farmers’ agitations as 
they have often been called have become one of the most important 
non-parliamentary political forces in India From one state to another 
farmers have formed organizations to struggle for better economic conditions 
in an increasingly commoditized agricultural economy The main target ıs the 
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state and its intervention in the agrarian economy, supplying many of the 
inputs and regulating the markets Caught in an escalating cost-price spiral, 
in which many farmers seem to suffer losses, they demand lower prices for 
inputs like seeds, fertilizers and pesticides, lower tariffs on electricity and 
water, lower taxes, and debt relief. Likewise they demand higher prices for 
their products of grains, cash crops, vegetables, milk, etc. ‘Farming is not 
remunerative after the coming of the Green Revolution', is their message, 
and they claim that the calculations of the Agricultural Price Commission 
(APC) have not reflected real costs They also hold that terms of trade 
between industry and agriculture are increasingly developing in favour of 
industry and against agriculture. 

The movements began in Tamil Nadu and Punjab in the early 1970s and 
later spread to Karnataka, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh 
(UP) and some regions in neighbouring states. Today, the most important 
movements are Shetkari Sangatana 1n Maharashtra, lead by Sharad Joshi, 
and Bharatiya Kisan Union (BKU) in western UP, lead by Mahendra Singh 
Tikait. The Punjab BKU, though caught in the midst of extremist movements 
rocking that state, is also fairly strong. The movements in Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka were very strong in the 1970s and early 1980s, but have now 
become fairly weak. This is particularly true of the Tamil Nadu organization, 
which has split 1nto various factions. In Karnataka, however, there are some 
signs of recovery. 

Before the outbreak of communal violence on a large scale ın the late 
1980s, peasant unions staged forceful agitations reminiscent of the classic civil 
disobedience movement. Demonstrations (dhamas, gheraos) were truly 
massive, involving lakhs of peasants and lasting for many days Roads and 
railways were blocked (rasta rokko), and villages were closed to government 
officials and politicians (gavband) In some states stocks of produce were 
withheld from the market causing a steep price rise. The latter type of 
agitation has, for example, been common in Maharashtra under Sharad 
Joshi's leadership (onions, cotton, tobacco) Moreover, in some: states 
peasants have refused to pay tax arrears and electricity bills, or to pay interest 
and amortization on loans from banks and credit cooperatives Of late 
(1990-91), however, the unions have been fairly passive with no spectacular 
agitations One reason for this, according to Sharad Joshi, is that the methods 
used in the 1970s and 1980s have become ineffective as they have been taken 
over by communal forces He says, ‘We were prepared to die one by one for 
our cause, but they are sending thousands to death. Violence dominates the 
political scene today, and there 1s less room for our type of confrontation 
with the state ° 

The movements have strong charismatic leaders such as Sharad Joshi and 
Mahendra Singh Tikait Though very different in character and style — Joshi 
is a retired ILO official, while Tikait is a Jat peasant and clan leader in Uttar 
Pradesh — these leaders formulate much of the analysis and the message and 
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take the lead in various agitations and other actions. Equally important, a 
number of young intellectuals at various levels, from the academy to the 
village, develop the everyday discourse of the movement and defend it against 
attacks from outside An important example is the continuing intensive 
debate in some left-leaning journals about the character of the new peasant 
movements: Is it a reactionary, landlord and rich peasant dominated front, or 
is it a progressive movement in contemporary rural India? Some important 
left intellectuals side with the new peasant movements in this debate, even if 
most of them are negative towards farmers' agitations and what they 
represent 

Some of the movements have a formal structure of village, district and 
state organization with chairmen, secretaries and treasurers at all levels. At 
the same time they quickly involve peasants who are not members The 
charismatic leaders do not always have formal leadership positions, but wield 
enormous influence. Thus, there ıs a dynamic interplay between mobilization 
and organization, which is so characteristic of growing movements. 

The central message is simple and powerful. A famous slogan formulated 
by Sharad Joshi is: Bharat against India! Bharat is the indigenous name for 
India, with positive connotations, while India is the Westernized name, 
symbolizing exploitation. They stand for the rural and the urban-industrial 
populations, respectively. 


The real contradiction is not in the village, not between big peasants and 
small, not between landowners and landless, but between the agrarian 
population as a whole and the rest of the society (Joshi, interview, 
1 March 1989) 


Another peasant leader, Gujarat’s Bipin Desa, expresses it in the following 
way: 


The inner core is different our struggle 1s not for issues like electricity 
tariff or land legislation. We have a wider vision. The whole of the rural 
economy should be changed It should not be a field for exploitation as it 
has been since British rule, a generating centre for the national economy. 
The surplus should remain in the villages and from this the appropriate 
growth of village-based industries and development should be made 
rather than exploiting the villages to create a surplus for urban-based 
industries which only create unemployment and poverty. (quoted in 
Omvedt 1989: 8-9). 


This message is confirmed each day through television, radio and 
newspapers, in which the high living standards of the urban upper and middle 
classes are displayed Or, as Mahendra Singh Tikait put it after one of his 
visits to Delhi ‘Let’s talk about land reforms when there 1s a ceiling on urban 
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property — look at those skyscrapers!” 

Union and state governments have been strongly affected by the massive 
political and economic agitations and demonstrations. The most common 
reaction has been repression by police and military forces, and the peasant 
movements now count their martyrs in hundreds. However, negotiations and 
concessions, even if temporary, have also been resorted to The farmers are 
too strong to be crushed’ There are strong indications that the farmers’ 
movements played an important role in the overthrow of the Rajiv Gandhi 
government in the 1989 general elections. In Uttar Pradesh and Haryana, for 
example, the BKU decisively worked for the National Front opposition, 
which won an almost complete victory over the Congress The National Front 
government later tried to implement a new policy, involving the moratorium 
of debts up to Rs 10,000 and the preparation of a new agricultural policy 
The attempt was only half-way through when the government fell in early 
1991. There are, however, also many other signs that today almost all political 
parties have been affected by farmers' agitations, at least on the level of 
rhetoric. When the new Congress government recently (July 1991) tried to 
increase fertilizer prices by 40 per cent, there was such massive opposition 
from all political parties that the proposal had to be changed drastically. 
Similarly, when the same government decided to import wheat in 1992 to 
keep prices down, this too lead to countrywide protests by peasant 
organizations and opposition political parties. 

Contrary to many social movements of ethnic and communal mobilization 
which are multiplying today, the peasant movements appear rather prosaic. 
The peasant unions all address the same problem, the position of agriculture 
within the Indian economy as a whole They ask simple questions related to 
the poverty of the peasants in the face of the riches of the urban population 
The average annual income of a rural worker in the late 1980s was about Rs 
3,000, while the average corresponding income of an urban worker in the 
organized sector of the economy, public and private, was Rs 11,000. Besides, 
the number of jobs in the public sector is not growing, and more and more 
people have to subsist on agriculture, services, rural industries and crafts. 

The strength of the peasant unions is considered by many to be their 
concentration on one single issue — the economic viability of farming Many 
observers have also seen them as economic interest groups, which, like trade 
unions or groups of employees in a particular industry, simply represent their 
members in economic matters (Gupta 1991) Thus, the case scems straight- 
forward — these are producer-oriented peasant movements, not unlike 
movements of peasants in the industrialized parts of the world for the last 
hundred years or so. Then, what is the substance of the claim that they are 
part of a new struggle for democracy in the contemporary world? How are 
they to be analyzed? How to relate them to earlier peasant and 
pre-Independence movements? How are they related to other new 
movements in India, in the developing countries and maybe the rest of the 
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world? Do all these movements share a common ground and break new 
roads in contemporary politics? 


MOVEMENTS AND DEMOCRACY 


It is claimed that the new social movements stand for a new relation to 
the state and to politics: 


They [movements] work simultaneously at two levels. At one, they are 
defensive, seeking to protect civil society from the tentacles of the 
centralising state; at another, they are assertive, seeking to change civil 
society from within and in the process putting forward a conception of the 
‘good life’ somewhat different from that articulated by any of the 
established parties (Guha 1989; 12). 


Frank and Fuentes (1987: 1507) express it in the following way: 


Most of these movements mobilise and organise themselves 
independently from the state, its institutions and political parties. They do 
not regard the state or its institutions, and particularly membership or 
militancy in political parties, as adequate or appropriate institutions for 
the pursuit of their aims. Indeed, much of the membership and force of 
contemporary social movements is the reflection of people's 
disappointment and frustration with — and their search for alternatives 
to — the political process, political parties, the state, and the capture of 
state power in the West, South and East. 


The state, then, 1s seen as oppressive and unable to solye problems of 
exploitation, poverty and development. It is the ‘monopolistic, authoritarian, 
technocratic, developmentalist State as well as the social contracts that gave it 
life and legitimacy’ (Fals Borda 1989: 7) that i is questioned, including the 
political parties which try to control that state. The frustration grown out of 
previous left politics and the actual | experience of state rule gives rise to new 
movements at the grass-roots level? 

It is in this context that Gail Omvedt’s analysis of the new movements for 
democracy should be placed. These movements (of peasants, ‘greens’, Dalits 
and women), she claims, represent a growing protest against the ‘Nehru 
model or the 'bourgeois-brahman combine that dominated India's 
independence movement and guided it through big dams, public sector 
factories and the Green Revolution to the mess of unbalanced development it 
is in today’ (1989: 16) She sees signs of the times in the way the Congress 
Party under its most outspoken technocratic leader, Rajiv Gandhi, tried to 
stem the growing tide of opposition before the November elections 1989. The 
‘Panchayat Ray’ slogan and the new Panchayat Bill proposed shortly before 
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the elections declared that the government should serve the needs of ‘weaker 
sections’ and ‘backward Castes’, and gave promise of 30 per cent reserved 
seats in all the new local government institutions for women! (To which the 
strong women's movement in Maharashtra retorted Why not 50 per cent?) 
Moreover, the centfe proposed that it would give direct funding to village and 
district panchayats. Commenting on this, the leader of the opposition, V P. 
Singh, maintained that ‘the real aim 1$ to bypass state governments and 
establish direct central control over village and district panchayats’ 
(ibid.: 15). 

Omvedt (1989. 17) claims that however valid this critique may be, as such 
it misses the central point, which is 


that the Congress, more than other political parties, has seemed capable 
of finding slogans and making proposals that reflect mass aspirations — if 
only to attempt to coopt them The ‘panchayat raj’ slogan of today, with 
its stress on decentralized ‘power to the people’ and concessions to 
women and low castes, reflect some of the new forces operating in India. 


She adds: 


It may be that rather than being coopted into a repressive system, these 
new forces may be unleashed still further. In the opening being created, 
peasants, dalit and tribal men and women who at present are working 
with radicalized youth and intellectuals to evolve new organizations, new 
networks and new forms of struggle may be able to give their own 
meaning to ‘people’s power’ and in the process open up a new path to 
development going beyond both the state socialism of Nehru and the 
idealized traditionalism of Mahatma Gandhi (ibid.). 


Oné could note here, that this insight notwithstanding, Rajiv Gandhi lost 
the elections. He might have seen the sign in the sky, but if anything, it was 
the opposition that was carried by those very forces, which Gail Omvedt 
describes. 

Interestingly, this conception of a basic problem in the relation between 
state and civil society 1s not unique to developing countries. The same 
language is also used 1n other parts of the world On the one hand there is 
the growth (and collapse) of totalitarian type of command states in Central 
and Eastern Europe, which more or less ‘seek to extinguish civil society by 
absorbing it fully into the crystalline structures of the state' (Keane 1988a 
2-3). The resistance movements ın these societies also call themselves ‘civil 
rights’ movements, and are perhaps the main social forces behind the 
contemporary rediscovery of the political usefulness of the concept of ‘civil 
society". 

On the other hand there is also a growing understanding of the ‘withering 
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away of civil society’ (Keane 1988a 5) in Western Europe, a process, though 
different from that of Eastern Europe, in which the state in various forms 
penetrates the rest of society. This 1s a transformation that leaves less and 
less room for social relations and activities outside a state-directed market 
economy and a command economy in the hands of bureaucratic state 
apparatuses. In this predicament, the 


key political task . is to bring into being a state-guaranteed civil society of 
greater density and to develop its scope for defining and satisfying social 
needs through networks of mutual support and exchange, instead of 
‘externalizing’ these needs and abandoning their satisfaction to the twin 
poles of market or state (Pierre Rosanvallon, as interpreted by Keane 
19882: 11). 


It is well-known that the understanding of the relation between civil 
society and state (mistakenly identified only or mostly with Hegel) was one of 
the main concerns of the late 18th and early 19th century political 
philosophers (Keane 1988c: 63). That was the time of the struggle against 
‘absolutism’ and the birth of a bourgeois-dominated social order, or a ‘civil 
society guaranteed by a constitutional state. Is this the kernel also of 
contemporary discussions and political actions? 

In the Marxist tradition, the concept of civil society is closely associated 
with the market, its institutions and actors. The contemporary discussion, 
however, draws on a much wider understanding, which is grounded in the 
classical writings of the late 17th century. 


Modern civil societies have comprised a constellation of juxtaposed and 
changing elements that resist reduction to a common denominator, an 
essential core or generative first principle. They have included capitalist 
economies and households, social movements and voluntary public 
spheres (churches, organizations of professionals and independent 
communications media and cultural institutions); political parties, 
electoral associations and other gatekeepers of the state-civil society 
division; as well as ‘disciplinary’ institutions such as schools, hospitals, 
asylums and prisons (Keane 1988b: 19-20) 


What does it mean when this distinction and political appeal is used in 
societies of the developing world? Are the same political processes at work 
here as well? Or, is this another example of the theoretical imperialism of 
ideas and concepts streaming from North to South in a never-ending flow at 
international conferences and gatherings? 

Our major concern, however, is with the new Indian peasant movements. 
Are they really one of many of new social movements, with a new idea of 
democracy, in which the state and its structures are seen as a threat to the 
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rest of society? 
PEASANTS FOR DEMOCRACY? 


The new peasant movements seem to be truly autonomous of the state 
and its central organs.!! So far the movements now in the limelight have had 
few direct relations with established political parties, and there 1s, if one is to 
believe Sharad Joshi, no interest whatsoever ın conquering state power 
Commenting upon their support to the political opposition in 1989 he said 


We have only an arithmetic interest in balancing political powers at the 
state level. With two-thirds of the seats in the Parliament the Congress 
Party is far too dominant, We are just supporting the smaller one of two 
thieves, V.P.Singh, the leader of the opposition 1s not interested in the 
farmers. Our aim is a weak government, because it 1s easier to 1nfluence a 
weak government (interview, February 1989). 


Mahendra Singh Tikait is even more emphatic in his rejection of political 
parties, which he sees as a part of the corrupt state apparatus (Gupta 1988 
2693; Hasan 1989: 2665). 

Instead the new movements have their own politics. There is, for example, 
widespread agitation by the peasants against corruption and for a clean 
administration. A common demand is for simplified administrative 
procedures in banks and credit cooperatives. In certain areas, like in 
Karnataka, government officials were prohibited from entering villages on 
certain days. This was declared on big green and white signboards at the 
entrance of the village, where it was also written that the entrants should give 
due respect to the villagers and pay for their meals! 

These and other goals and actions in the same direction may suggest that 
the new peasant movements could be part of a new movement sweeping the 
countryside, in which a demand for decentralization of political power and an 
alternative development policy are the dominant features There is also a 
striking similarity in terms of movement organization with the other new 
movements. The peasants' way of mobilizing, organizing and conducting their 
business is typical for a great number of social movements today The 
grass-roots democratic form appears to be an integral part, even 1f guided by 
charismatic and quite authoritarian leaders Nothing is done which is not 
approved of from below, it seems The goals of decentralization and more 
power to the rural areas — an end to the exploitation of the countryside — also 
seem to point in this direction’ A new idea of politics and democracy 

However, there is a crucial difference between the new peasant 
movements’ understanding of the state and that of many other new 
movements. The new peasant movements are not primarily movements for 
grass-roots democracy as such, that 1s, for a kind of resurrection of civil 
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Society. It is, in fact, very important to see them as growing out of another 
social and economic contradiction, in order to understand their dynamics. To 
grasp this we have to go back to the roots of the new peasant movements. 


CONTRADICTIONS AND CLASSES — A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


A look at the history of peasants’ movements in India brings out an 
important feature, which can be interpreted as a historical shift in the 
patterns of alliance. This shift can be summarized in the replacement of one 
slogan, ‘Land to the tiller”, by another, *Remunerative prices!’ 


‘Land to the tiller!’ is the slogan of a peasants’ movement organized 
around the major contradiction in a landlord-dominated, class-divided 
agrarian society — the contradiction between landed and non-landed groups. 
The demands of a movement acting on this contradiction can be varied, from 
land reform to rent reduction, and a place to stay (ie, the demand for 
house-plots). Since Independence in 1947, peasant movements in India have 
primarily been of the ‘land-to-the-tiller-type’: they organized land-hungry 
peasants, i.e., landless labourers, small tenants, and poor peasants, with the 
former two groups as the predominant mass base (see, for an overview, Sen 
1982). They have provoked landed groups to form counter-organizations, 
both in order to defend their interests, and in order to wean away small and 
middle peasants from the influence of the radical movements (see, for 
example, Alexander 1981: 214-15). 

Since the late 1970s, however, the rural political scene has, as we have 
seen above, been dominated by another type of movement, acting on another 
contradiction These movements did not, of course, quite suddenly spring 
into existence; many of them are quite old as organizations, but experienced 
a spurt in activities and recruitment at this time. 

These ‘remunerative-prices-movements’ have acted on a number of issues 
in addition to the prices of agricultural produce: prices of inputs like 
fertilizers and electricity, and terms of credit from state-owned or 
state-sponsored financial institutions Summarized in other terms than a 
mere slogan, these ‘new’ movements articulate the interests common to a 
commoadity-producing peasantry, or, to be more precise, a peasantry which 1s 
not only producing commodities but 1s also using commodities as inputs 
fertilizers, pesticides, electricity and — not the least significant — credit That 
1, the movements relate to a peasant economy in which the process of 
reproduction has to a certain extent been commoditized As a consequence, 
the terms of trade between the commodities produced and those consumed 
(productively or not) have become an essential determinant of the level of 
reproduction The peasantry is now linked to a market where, to a significant 
degree, price formation ıs influenced by the state The state to a certain 
extent regulates the conditions of reproduction of the peasantry Therefore, 
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the contradiction on which the ‘new’ peasants’ movements act is that. between 
the state and the peasantry Yt 1s the state which is seen as the main target of 
agitation, not the local landlords, as in the traditional type of peasant 
movements,” 

The relation between the two contradictions outlined above is an 
interesting one: if the ‘old’ peasants’ movements primarily acted on the 
contradiction between landed and land-hungry groups, and if the ‘new’ 
movements act on that between the state and the peasantry, what is their 
interrelation? 

When the ‘new’ movements first entered the scene on a grand scale in the 
late 1970s, many observers, including myself, took it for a ‘rich peasants’ 
movement, te, the kind of organization for the defence of landed groups 
mentioned above However, this seems to be wrong on two accounts. First, 
it underestimates the mass base of the new movements — their mass base 
apparently being the middle peasantry — and, second, it also underestimates 
the degree of structural transformation brought about in Indian agriculture 
since Independence. One can argue that this transformation has to some 
extent defused the volatile land question, and enhanced the level of 
commoditization (Athreya, Djurfeldt and Lindberg 1990: 314-15), thereby 
bringing about a historical shift in the patterns of political alliance among the 
peasantry. 

These points are well-illustrated 1n the area where we did fieldwork in 
1979-80, two panchayat unions in Tiruchy district in Tamil Nadu where the 
two major ecotypes in Tamil Nadu's agriculture are represented, 1e , the wet 
and the dry ecotypes (Athreya et al 1990) In the wet ecotype, land 
concentration is heavy, sharecropping 1s widespread, and the level of 
proletarianization 1$ high. In the dry area, on the other hand, the distribution 
of land 1s much less skewed, the middle peasantry 1s numerically dominant, 
and proletarianization is low. In both areas, the level of commoditization is 
high, and it has increased in recent years as a consequence of the so-called 
green revolution. The impact has been most dramatic in the dry area, where 
peasants have invested on a grand scale in wells and pumpsets, financed by 
credit from official institutions 

The history of the peasants’ movements ın this area also fits into the 
pattern outlned above unti recently peasant restiveness was mainly a 
characteristic of the wet area, where the sharecroppers have been active since 
Independence in fighting for security of tenure and rent reduction, a struggle 
which to a certam extent has been successful The landless labourers have 
been less active than in other parts of the Tanjore delta, probably because 
they have better employment opportunities here than anywhere else in Tamil 
Nadu (due to the extremely high cropping intensity in the area). Moreover, 
labour gangs function as proto-unions, securing comparatively good wages to 
their members, both compared to labourers not organized in gangs and 
compared to other areas in the state (cf Athreya et al 1990, chapter 5). 
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But in 1979-80 this ‘old’ movement was not very active in the area, but the 
‘new’ movements existed,“ and the level of activity struck us as higher in the 
dry area than in the wet. This impression was also borne out by our survey 
data, although the difference between the two ecotypes is less than we had 
expected. Table 1 shows a correlation between membership and class, 
although neither very strong nor very neat, and roughly confirms the pattern 
outlined above: the middle peasants have rates of membership which are 
higher than the average in both areas, while the poor peasants are rarely 
members. In the dry area the capitalist farmers have the highest rates of 
membership, but since they are numerically weak as a category, this does not 
contradict the statement that the middle peasantry makes up the mass base 
of the movement. 


Table 1: Rates of Membership in Farmers’ Association 





by Ecotype and Class 

Class: Ecotype 

Wet Arca Dry Area 

(Percentage (Percentage 

Members) Members) 
Lc NC CI ee A 
Landless agricultural labourers 0 0 
Poor peasants 6 4 
Middle peasants 20 30 
Rich peasants 16 0* 
Capitalist farmers 2 64 
Cultivating landlords 0 na 
Others 25 17 
wen. I Im Imams 
Total (Ail households) 11 17 
Total (Farming households) 15 20 
(No of sample cases) 115 118 
(No of missing cases) 15 16 


a a a a — M ———— 


* This estimate is uncertain since it builds only on four sample cases 
Source Survey data 


To explain this influx of the middle peasants into a movement, that 
appears to so many observers as a rich-peasants' movement, one has to go 
into the determinants of the class structure and the character of the division 
of the peasantry into different classes In this respect, the study by Athreya et 
al. (1990. 231-32) draws the following conclusions, which I quote at length 


The most striking feature of the middle peasantry in both areas is that the 
middle peasantry proper, that is, those who reproduce themselves fully 
and autonomously thanks to their own labour, 1s a small group in both 
areas (24 per cent of all middle peasants in the wet area and nine per cent 
in the dry arza). The majority of the middle peasantry is pushed below the 
level of autonomous reproduction and depend on non-farm sources of 
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level of autonomous reproduction and depend on non-farm sources of 
income for their reproduction One way to interpret this finding 1s to say 
that there is no middle peasantry to speak of in any of the areas, except 
those that we have labelled upper middle peasants. We prefer another 
interpretation: there is a sizeable middle peasantry, especially in the dry 
area, but it is squeezed so hard that few of them can subsist only on their 
farming, 

The squeeze is exerted by market-forces, and is made effective by the 
significant inroads of commoditization both into consumption and into 
farm reproduction In the process the middle peasantry has become more 
vulnerable to unfavourable fluctuations in the prices paid for consumer 
goods and farm inputs, and prices received for labour hired-out. 

In this interpretation, price and market conditions exert a profound 
influence on the agrarian class structure But the poor peasants are 
relatively less influenced by movements in the price of farm produce, 
since they are not commodity producers to any significant degree They 
are, however, affected by market forces to the extent that they use 
purchased inputs and to the extent that prices of industrial consumer 
goods affect the real value of the wages they earn from hiring-out There 
is, however, a certain fluidity in the class structure, between the different 
types of middle peasants and even between the middle and the rich 
peasantry, which is due to the movement of the prices. A more favourable 
relation between prices received and prices paid might have resulted in 
more rich and upper middle peasant households. Seasonal and yearly 
variations in yield induce a similar fluidity. 

This fluidity might seem alien to the concept of class, since class has 
some robust and viscous connotations. A critical reader may conclude 
from this lack of viscosity that we have not managed to capture the class 
structure in our area. We prefer another interpretation, namely, that the 
agrarian class structure is quite fluid, except at the extreme poles 

The price-induced fluidity in the class structure brings to focus the 
role of the state in the formation of the agrarian class structure 
Agricultural prices, both on the output and the input side are to a 
significant extent administered prices, and thus there is a political element 
hidden behind the ‘invisible hand’ of the market. 


It is this contradiction, between the commodity-producing peasantry and 
the state, over policies affecting the terms of trade between agriculture and 
industry which potentially unites the middle and rich peasantry with capitalist 
farmers in the farmers’ movements (ibid. 315). 

Moreover, recent studies of agrarian structure and change confirm the 
view that the middle peasant or the family farmer, as he is often called, has 
not been marginalized as predicted by many Marxist theorists On the 
contrary, this class of farmers make up a considerable part of the agrarian 
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households, as was illustrated Table in 1? 

This argument should not be taken to mean that one contradiction has 
been replaced by another, but that the two contradictions are both actively 
influencing the shape of peasants’ movements in India today The land 
question, as is well-known, remains conflict-ridden and unresolved in most 
parts of rural India Moreover, the sharp contradiction that exists in most 
areas between agricultural wage labourers and mostly rich peasants and 
capitalist farmers, adds a third important dimension to this ‘drama’ Since 
agricultural wage labour 1s also supplied by poor and middle peasants, one 
would expect them to be unstable partners in the alliance mobilized by the 
farmers’ unions (Athreya et al 1990. 315) 

This ‘contradiction between contradictions’ can perhaps also explain the 
heterogeneous nature of peasants’ movements in India, from the 
Maoist-inspired uprisings in remote so-called tribal areas (Report from the 
flaming fields of Bihar 1986), to the onion-growers’ protests against 
unremunerative prices in Maharashtra To study how the movements based 
on these various ‘contradictions’ have developed over the last two decades 
and how they have related to each other 1s important for an understanding ol 
the prospects for the Indian peasantry and agricultural labourers 


*BRINGING THE STATE BACK IN' 


The slogan of many new social movements, 'civil society against the state’ 
imphes that one should discard the state which 1s an enemy of the people 
States in the developing world are declared useless, and peoples’ power tc 
organize their lives locally for a variety of needs 1s counterpoised as the rea 
alternative '° 

By their very ideas and actions the new peasant movements refute thi: 
perspective For them a state friendly to their interests is the key to th 
prosperity of the rural economy One researcher on the BKU, Zoya Hasa 
(1989 2668), expresses this in the following way 


The leaders of the BKU do not oppose the urban-rural interaction an 
economic interdependence; they deplore the fall of farm prices The 
accept the state's role ın the economy and recognize the importance o 
policy interventions, such as subsidies to ensure abundant irrigation 
power, fertilizers and new technology In sum: the farmers want highe 
public investment in agriculture and a reorientation of policies to redres 
the growing imbalance of industrial and agricultural sectors. 


Thus, the new peasant movements are not movements that want to do awa 
with the state and its relation to rural society. Dipankar Gupta (1988: 2692 
another researcher on the BKU, formulates it thus: 
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„the farmers’ movement has caused some confusion by its vociferous 
espousal of ‘Bharat’ against ‘India’. This has given rise to false notion of a 
dichotomy between rural India (1e., ‘Bharat’) and urban India (ie, 
‘India’). It may also have lead some to believe that the farmers are in fact 
rejecting India for an arcadian ‘Bharat’. Such conceptions are easily 
corrected if we pay attention to the existence of the nexus which makes all 
these scenarios quite improbable. ... The rich farmers demand public 
investment on a large scale. But they are economically hurt because rural 
public investment is on the decline. 


Both authors stress the degree to which the new peasant movements express 
and are aware of the development of a new relation between the rural and 
urban economy, between country and town, and commercial and other ties 
that bind these poles together. 

Farmers’ agitation expresses the type of broad social contradiction that, 
under certain conditions, can become generalized with the commoditization 
of agriculture, the introduction of an industrialized technology, and with 
administered pricing The new cleavage is between the peasantry as a whole 
and the state and the urban-industrial interests As historical experience from 
industrialized countries shows, this 1s potentially a very stable and generalized 
social contradiction which involves the dilemma of an industrializing 
economy The peasants are expected to produce most of the surplus that 1s 
required as investment in the industry, while they are left with a diminishing 
role, at least relatively speaking, in the economy and the society. The state 
has everywhere acted as the coordinator of these agrartan policies, implying, 
in many instances, that the old landlord class has lost much of its previous 
domination over the state. It is also well-known that these changes have lead 
to a broad agrarian mobilization in the Western countries, ranging from 
‘agrarianism’ in the USA to the ‘family’ of associations and cooperatives, and 
political parties in the Scandinavian countries" Are we witnessing the same 
thing in India now? Rudolph and Rudolph (1987: 334), in their recent book 
on the role of the state in the Indian economy, hold this view. 


When agrarian politics became national in the 1970s and early 1980s, it 
was not the agrarian radicalism of the rural poor but the demand of 
independent cultivators and capitalist farmers [‘bullock capitalists’ in their 
terminology} for remunerative prices that rallied agricultural producers 
generally in support of the new agrarianism 


This development 1s not automatically bound to occur in India or in the 
developing world as a whole It is not at all certain that the economic 
conditions of the peasants in India or elsewhere in Asia, Africa or Latin 
America can develop in such a way that the external contradictions to the 
state and the industrial economy become as important a basis for 
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mobilization as the internal differences and contradictions (between peasant 
classes). Perhaps 1t is not a coincidence that the new peasant movements in 
India have had their first strong bases in the dry rainfed areas (the Deccan), 
where the middle peasantry dominates, while the peasantry in the 
river-irrigated deltas, which are dominated by big landlords, have shown 
much less interest. In areas dominated by an internal class polarization of the 
latter kind, other types of politics and alliances than those practised by the 
new peasant movements may still hold sway. However, the strength of the 
new peasant movement and the reactions to it by the state may in fact alter 
this balance between rural class structures. States do not just react to classes, 
they may also have a strong impact on class formation itself: 


While states can be shown to be shaped, produced, and determined by 
class interests and action, they have also produced class structures, 
transformed them or made them disappear, as when a bourgeoisie or a 
peasantry has been created by deliberate state policy...Both of the 
possible routes of determination must be considered (Shanin 1982: 316). 


If the emerging class of middle and rich peasants, manifested by the new 
peasant movements, can bargain successfully with ‘the components of the 
predominantly urban organized economy and society, it is not impossible 
that they may become the ‘hegemonic agrarian class’ in India (Rudolph and 
Rudolph 1987- 342). State policy could then further strengthen the position of 
these sections of the peasantry vis-a-vis other classes, as has been the case in 
Western Europe during the last hundred years. 

It should also be clear that the state cannot be seen as a monolithic entity, 
whether autonomous or subservient to a particular dominant class or classes, 
or as part of only ‘one historical plot or screenplay’ The variety of state 
institutions and state interventions in the recent experience of developing 
countries is enough to make one suspicious of such a generalization. When 
relating the state to the peasantry, one could, for a start, see the state both as 
a separate set of institutions (each with their own history) with a logic of its 
own, and as an arena in which internal and external social forces struggle to 
gain control.^ The degree of autonomy and plurality of state institutions and 
their policies is the variable outcome of this complicated interplay in 
historical situations and processes, and should be a case for empirical study 
rather than theoretical gymnastics. 

The catchword of the new social movements can now be analyzed in a 
much more specific way. It is correct to say that the new peasant movements 
try to speak for the whole of rural society when they address the modern 
central state and its agrarian policies But this is only one aspect of the 
relation between ‘rural civil society’ and the state. The state is not merely an 
apparatus operated by urban economic interests It 1s also the state of those 
very agrarian classes that are in the forefront of the farmers' agitation. It is a 
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state which normally guarantees property rights and which has, in many 
instances with physical force, reproduced dominant class and caste relations 
in rural society. In this respect rural civil society is not a homogeneous unit 
with harmonious relations with the state and an identity of interests. Right 
from the union level down to the local state apparatus, and especaally at state 
and local levels, there seems to run a bias in state intervention which favours 
the rural elite, including the rich and middle peasants who are often 
members of the dominant local castes.? This is also an important aspect of 
the strategy of the new peasant movements: 


.. the farmers’? movements are quite content in staying outside national 
parties not because of their pre-political nature, but because they have 
shrewdly calculated their effectiveness to be the greatest when they work 
as a pressure group outside established political structures (Ref. to 
Nadkarni 1987: 3, 76-77). This also gives them room to operate the more 
powerful levers of the government in their favour when poorer peasant 
movements of the first type antagonistically confront them. Such instances 
of switching political operations among rich farmers are common in 
almost all regions except perhaps for Haryana and west UP. But in 
Punjab, Karnataka, Maharashtra and Tamii Nadu, the facility with which 
rich farmers employ the weapons of the supralocal state on some 
occasions and the organisational organs of the localised rich farmers' 
movement on others should not be overlooked (Gupta 1988: 2692) 


The multifarious relations with the state can also be seen in the relation 
between the new peasant movements and political parties. As mentioned 
earlier, it is claamed by Sharad Joshi and Mahendra Singh Tikait as well as by 
most contemporary observers that the movements attempt to stay out of 
party politics However, a focused view displays a completely different 
strategy — the peasant movements are walking on two legs. One leg is the 
attempt at forming populist parties with a rural base Peasant-based political 
parties, led by Charan Singh and Devi Lal (such as the BKD, BLD and Lok 
Dal, later to merge with the Janata Dal), have been very successful in north 
India during the last two decades, and had a decisive influence in the central 
government led by V.P. Singh (1989-1991) and in various state governments 
of Uttar Pradesh, Haryana and Gujarat The fact that similar parties have 
been less successful in Karnataka and Tamil Nadu does not prove that the 
farmers do not regard political party formation as one way of articulaung 
their interests. This is also the experience of the West European farmers' 
movements: party formation and separate non-party movements and 
organizations go hand in hand in defending the interests of the farmers. 

Poor peasants, landless labourers, ie. the majority of the rural 
population, stand in very different relations to the state and its organs To 
them, normally, the state is run by the rural elite of rich farmers, including 
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the middle peasants of the dominant castes. When their movements and 
parties try to intervene and change existing privileges, they face the combined 
strength of the local state and the rural elite 

There are examples of state interventions that run counter to the interests 
of the rural elite. The preconditions for this are simultaneous political 
mobilization from below and strategic support from non-landed interests at 
the higher levels of the state Many of the tenancy reforms in the 1950s and 
1960s were carried through ın this way (For an example see Athreya et al 
1990: 103-04 ) However, this 1s not the normal experience of the rural poor 

Yet, it would be wrong to overlook the fact that the state 1s also a kind of 
‘service state’ to the poor. After all, development is on the agenda both of the 
Indian state and the aid donors. The benefits poor people get in terms of 
employment schemes, schools, health facilities, etc., are also facets of the 
state apparatus visible in the rural areas. In this respect the poor come to 
stand in a similar, if not identical, relation to the state as that of other rural 
classes — that is, of demanding the improvement of these services and 
resources. 

Thus, rural civil society is far from a homogeneous social universe facing 
a monolithic state. The question is whether the concept of ‘civil society’ at all 
conveys a meaningful map to the relation between state and rural society in 
India? Compare the following conclusion from an article on social 
movements in Africa 


... civil society is itself contradictory, just as are social movements internal 
to it, neither can be romanticized. Similarly, state forms cannot be 
understood in isolation from social relations, even though they shape 
these: neither can they be grasped in a social void (Mamdani 1990: 3-4). 


The relationship between the new peasant movements and other new social 
movements should, I believe, be seen in a rather different light. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN MOVEMENTS: TOWARDS A 
HEGEMONY OF THE RICH AND MIDDLE PEASANTS? 


The new peasant movements are located at the heart of an emerging 
contradiction between the rural and urban-industrial economy. As such, they 
are capable of a powerful mobilization of the peasantry across localities, 
regions and nations 

The strength can be measured in relation to ethnic and religious 
movements. Take, for example, the conflicts between Muslims and Hindus in 
Uttar Pradesh, which plagued the state during the 1970s and 1980s and 
resulted in the tragic loss of many human lives. It is commonly recognized 
that these conflicts have been actively counteracted by the growth of the new 
peasant movement, the BKU The city of Meerut experienced severe 
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communal riots only a few years ago, but the massive dhama (sit-in 
demonstration) in the city in 1988 by the peasant movement taught the city 
people another lesson. In the demonstration, which involved close to half a 
million peasants, Muslims, Hindus and religious minorities participated side 
by side without any tensions (Gupta 1988: 2693). Likewise, the Shetkari 
Sangatana in Maharashtra is seen by many observers as the only force 
capable of halting the growth of the semi-fascist communal party, the Shiv 
Sena in smaller towns and ın rural areas 

The relation between the new peasant movements and many other new 
social movements is, however, quite different. We may now be witnessing the 
growth of a ‘family of interrelated and interconnected practices and 
organizations’, to use an expression coined by Olofsson in an analysis of the 
historical emergence of labour and peasant movements in Scandinavia (1988 
22). The ‘family’ of peasant movements embraces for example the vast 
women’s movements in Maharashtra (Omvedt 1989), and environmental 
movements for an alternative technology in agriculture (Omvedt 1992 and 
Sahasrabudhey 1986).” 

Thus, the peasant movements are capable of assimilating several conflicts 
and contradictions in the wake of the economic and social transformation of 
rural society, and incorporate within their fold several movements, which, 
though acting on separate issues, also identify with the cause of the peasants 
and that of rural people at large. 

The weakness of many new social movements 1s exactly that they are local 
and carry the social particularities of an exploited group, be it a tribe, a 
Scheduled Caste, or a peasant group affected by a specific system of 
exploitation. Their mobilization, struggle and ideology is marked by this 
isolation and exclusiveness and they cannot easily be linked with other 
oppressed groups, unless united by some superior principle. Through the new 
peasant movements these groups, however, may be linked to each other by 
being ‘related to a class in formation, expressing a basic societal protest’ 
(Olofsson 1988 21) There is thus a potentially privileged and decisive 
position of the new peasant movements of becoming not just very strong 
movements by themselves, but also the ‘midwives’ of many other social and 
popular movements in the countryside 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


What about the majority of the rural population, that 1s, the proletariat of 
landless labourers and poor peasants? They are not really involved in the new 
peasant movements, They may be involved in some agitations as employees 
or as clients of the rural elite. They may be affected by it 1n various ways both 
positively and negatively, as we have seen earlier, but the farmers’ agitation 
does not seem to address their problems Issues like land reform, agricultural 
wages, debt bondage, poverty, and the emancipation of Scheduled Castes are 
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not on the agenda of the farmers' agitations, If anything, many of the 
farmers' agitations are actually meant to counteract struggles on these issues. 

Moreover, during the last two decades the mobilization of the rural 
proletariat has proved much more difficult than could be expected, and today 
only a small percentage is organized by political movements, parties and 
trade unions. One reason for this may be the far-reaching changes that the 
rural areas have undergone with the green revolution and the growth of 
labour gangs functioning as proto-unions (cf. Athreya et al. 1990: chapter 5), 
another that they have lost their alliance with the middle peasantry and parts 
of the rich peasantry which was so important in the ‘land to the tiller’ 
struggles. Only in certain areas and regions, in West Bengal, Kerala, Bihar 
and in small pockets in other states, for example, do we find a successful 
political mobilization based on a proletarian class ideology and a class 
struggle that is for their emancipation. In those areas other new social 
movements quite naturally rally within a left front ‘family’ of movements. The 
new farmers’ movements have also not made any inroads there. 

Many observers and commentators have taken this as proof that the new 
peasant movements are reactionary political formations which cannot bring 
any blessings for the majority of the rural poor. What is needed, they say, is a 
broader political front, which, while recognizing the need for remunerative 
agriculture, also addresses the need for reforms and policies that favour the 
rural poor. 

Left movements have also tried to pursue such a strategy. Since the early 
1970s the communist parties have made several attempts to include 
remunerative prices for farm products among their political demands A 
number of articles on this theme have also appeared in People's Democracy — 
a CPM publication. A number of agitations have also been conducted on the 
issue of prices of inputs and of farm output. Nevertheless, no mass movement 
has appeared on this account. 

The reason is not difficult to find. In the present political scenario, rural 
society is too divided along class lines to allow for such an alliance between 
the poor peasants and the landless on the one hand, and the middle and rich 
peasants on the other. With a long history of being the champions of the 
former, the communists also have difficulties in establishing credibility in the 
eyes of the landed groups. 

An attempt to include the poor peasants and landless labourers in the 
new peasant movements would probably come close to a corporative strategy, 
and it is very uncertain if the proletarian classes would really benefit from 
this. If farmers can put pressure on the urban-industrial sector for more 
favourable terms for agricultural and rural production, it should be up to the 
labourers themselves to organize to get a better share out of this 
development and also press for further institutional reforms. Autonomous 
organization is most probably necessary to further this end. Thus, the 
demand for a united rural front of all peasants and workers would be similar 
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to asking the Indian bourgeoisie to include also the workers in the Chambers 
of Commerce. What- would be the consequences of that for trade union 
activities? 


PEASANT MOVEMENTS AND DEVELOPMENT THINKING 


One way of understanding the new peasant movements is to see them as 
articulating an alternative economic development strategy, in which 
capitalism and market relations as such are not questioned, but which 
emphasises agriculture and the rural economy. The message is that if more 
surplus is left in the rural areas and with the rural households, they will 
invest it in agriculture and small-scale industry, creating employment and 
development for all. By its labour-intensive character agriculture is presented 
as an alternative to large-scale industrial investment, which provides much 
fewer jobs. 

This analysis has been seen as a variant of populist ideology which has 
followed in the footsteps of industrialization and urbanization the world over 
for the last 150 years. Byres and others call it neo-populism (1979). It has 
been characterized as a more or less romantic expression of people left 
behind by development. The favourite targets of this critique are Lipton 
(1977) and Schumacher (1973). However, this critique tends to forget that at 
least part of this understanding was also crucial in the development policies 
pursued by countries such as China and Tanzania, and in the development 
strategies propagated by the ILO in the 1970s (Kitching 1982 70-84) 

Practical proponents, however, are in good company Several theories of 
institutional economics have also stressed the role of agriculture in capitalist 
economic development. The conventional view that agriculture should 
produce cheap food and raw materials, feed urban areas with cheap labour, 
earn foreign exchange or else be relegated to a dwindling role in the 
economy as capitalist industry and services develop, is being challenged in a 
major way. It is the development of agriculture through land reforms and 
increased production which is seen as crucial (Adelman 1980, 1984, Adelman 
and Taft-Morris 1980; Bairoch 1973 and Senghaas 1985, 1988). Even the 
success stories of Taiwan and South Korea are seen as examples of how the 
development of labour-intensive agriculture goes hand in hand with 
successful industrialization (Skarstein 1991). Gunnarsson (1992, 92-93) writes 
on the example of Taiwan: 


Agricultural modernization gave increased incomes and higher 
purchasing power to the rural population, thereby enabling it to form a 
market for industrial goods. The question is how this could happen when 
agriculture was being so heavily exploited at the same time. The answer 
lies in the increased productivity resulting from the restructuring of 
agriculture, chiefly because the land reform was accompanied by a series 
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of institutional changes at the local, regional and national levels, which 
brought positive effects in terms of diffusion of technology, credits and 
infrastructure. ... 

Perhaps the most important institutional change was the organisation 
of the so-called Farmers' Associations at the bottom level The removal of 
the landlords had left a lacuna with regard to land management and rural 
credit If this problem had not been resolved, the land reform would not 
have been successful A Farmers’ Association was an independent 
financial association with local management, which organised credit and 
marketing and helped with the introduction of new technology. Through 
land reform and its accompanying institutional reforms the marginal cost 
of land was reduced, which facilitated investment in new technology. 
Moreover, the incentives reached down to the producers at the bottom ' 
level instead of being confined to the big landlords as before. 


This line of thinking, thus, claims that a dynamic development of 
agriculture needs strong organizations, cooperative institutions or other 
actors. Part of that process is the organization of peasants in autonomous 
movements which address development issues, press for more efficient 
administration, credit, infrastructure, diffusion of knowledge, etc The 
farmers’ movements must take the step from agitation to a more positive 
type of organization in economic associations, cooperatives, etc. 

The state, on the other hand, must be autonomous and strong so as not to 
yield to the partial interests of the farmers movements alone, but 
simultaneously carry through a policy of ‘stick and carrot’, encouraging 
increased productivity via a combination of price incentives and price 
pressures, and through institutional reforms organize the conditions of 
production efficiently. 

Analyzed in this perspective one could say that the Indian farmers' 
movements carry at least part of this understanding with them. At the same 
time they may also put forward a great deal of stumbling blocks to such a 
development. Depending on their class basis and 1deological standpoints, 
they may, for example, prevent the state from carrying through further 
necessary land reforms, adequate agricultural taxation, new types of 
irrigation schemes and other institutional changes 

Thus, from this point of view, the farmers’ movements are volatile social 
constructions, which can serve potentially both as promoters of a rural 
emphasis facilitating a dynamic development of capitalism in agriculture 
based on family farms, and as hindrances to the efficient implementation of 
such agricultural development policies To a large extent this 1s a class issue 
It 1s a question of whose interest will dominate the movements, the middle 
and even small peasants, the rich peasants, the capitalist farmers, or 
combinations of these Whichever class or classes and tendencies will prevail 
1s an open question and depends very much on a number of internal and 
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external factors It is in this context that the development of the internal 
discussions and negotiations in the various farmers’ movements are crucial 
for the choices ahead. Since they are found to be very different because of 
regional variations, there should also be some scope for a variable outcome 
The ecological policies now being discussed in Maharashtra may be one such 
sign of variation, to begin with 

Policies of the Indian state and of international actors may very actively 
interfere in these processes, setting terms and conditions for the development 
of the agrarian economy and the way peasants/farmers can be mobilized in 
the future. In fact, 1t is the 1nterplay between these actors and the various 
farmers’ mobilizations that in the end will determine the outcome It is clear, 
however, that these processes and forces are not bound a pnon to favour the 
interests of rich peasants and capitalist farmers alone. Other outcomes can 
very well be imagined 


CONCLUSION : 


Returning to our original question, it is correct to say that the new 
peasant movements in India belong to a new genre of movements emerging 
in developing countries today. However, to the extent that these new 
movements are seen to represent a new type of politics, in which civil society 
is pitted against the state, we must conclude that this is not the understanding 
or policies of the new peasant movements. They purport to represent the 
whole of rural society against the state and urban-industrial interests, but 
their goal 1s a reformed state in which rural producer interests are more 
predominant than what has so far been the case It is also quite clear that 
these movements represent particular classes in the rural economy, that is, 
primarily the interests of middle, rich and capitalist farmers in a rapidly 
commercializing economy. As such, they also have different relations to the 
state apparatus as compared to the poorer classes in the countryside. 

Thus, the slogan, ‘civil society against the state’, has no validity in India 
and most other developing countries The state in a class divided society 
cannot be seen as a monolithic entity standing in a unilateral relationship to 
an undivided civil society State and society mutually constitute each other 
The sharp class divisions both in the rural and urban societies must be 
analyzed in conjunction with a state that both reproduces and changes some 
of these class relations through its policies over time. 

Apart from more or less narrow class interests, 1t 1s however also possible 
to see the new peasant movements as an expression of a new development 
thinking ın the Indian economy, in which labour-intensive agriculture and 
small-scale industry are presented as an alternative to large-scale capitalist 
industrialization and urbanization. This can explain part of the success of the 
new peasant movements, as also their ability to relate to other new 
movements like the women’s and the environmental movements. 
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At the moment, the farmers’ agitattons now hitting the headlines also 
override the mobilization and organization of the vast majority of poor 
peasants and landless labourers, and their ability to associate effectively with 
the new social movements — the green's, women’s, tribals’ and lower castes’ 
movements, Whether this is a temporary or more permanent feature of the 
political scene remains to be seen. 


NOTES 


1 This article ıs based on a research project on ‘The New Peasant Movements in India’ of the 
Department of Sociology, University of Lund, Sweden It has received financial support 
from SAREC, Stockholm, and NIAS, Copenhagen Gran Dyurfeldt has made several useful 
comments on a previous version of this paper, whuch was presented at the XIIth World 
Congress of Sociology, Rc 09, Madrid, 9-13 July 1990 

2 Many writers on social movements have a tendency to include a multitude of so-called 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) in their fold Middle class activists mushroom in 
those organizations, which are often called action groups Many self-help groupings among 
poor slum inhabitants or poor tribals /villagers have this character of private association or 
entrepreneurship funded from outside However much of a theoretical imagination there 
might be amongst their leaders, 1t does not turn them into movements 

3 See, for example, Chapter 14 in Brown's standard textbook on social psychology with the 
telling title, ‘Collective Behaviour and the Psychology of the Crowd’ (Brown 1965) 

4 For classical works in this field see, for example, Wilson (1975) and Worsley (1970) 

5  Contending schools fight battles with pens if not with swords, the most important cleavage 
perhaps being that between what has been labelled the resource-mobilization paradigm and 
the sdentity-ortented paradigm (Cohen 1985) 

6 lam using the two terms peasant and farmer interchangeably In many textbooks, farmers 
would presumably mean market-oriented agriculturalists, which 1s the rationale for talking 
about farmers’ movements or unions Peasants would mean a more subsistence-oriented 
agriculturalist [n everyday usage, however, the latter term 1s somewhat condescending and 
has a slightly racist tinge The dictionary definition of peasant is ‘Peasant (not in Gt 
Brit , Australia, Canada, New Zealand, USA ) countryman working the land (cf for Gt 
Brit, smallholder ’ (quoted from The Advanced Learner's Dictionary, Hornby et al 1963 
715) The so-called ‘peasants’ have also been market-oriented for centuries, not least due 
to British colonization policies Since the scientific literature uses both terms 1n a variety of 
ways there is not much sense in making the distinction Moreover, there 1s no terminology 
for the distinction 1n the Indian languages (Omvedt, forthcoming ch 5) 

7 An exception to this may be Tanul Nadu, where, in the 1970s, farmers conducted massive 
agitanons In the early 1980s MG Ramachandran, then Chief Minister of the state, 
ordered the police to intervene and disperse demonstrations and mass meetings with brutal 
force At the same time he started a political campaign directed against the rich farmers in 
the lead of the movement He also gave debt relief and other concessions to poor and 
middle farmers Today the farmers are split into several factions, of which two are 
registered political parties 

8 This is also Rajni Kothari's main thrust in his book State against Democracy (1988) 

9  Laclau, speaking on Latin America but also on a more general basis, holds that the new 
movements articulate a variety of social conflicts that cannot be reduced to a homogeneous 
political space of state and class struggle (1985) 

10 Thuis was also the conclusion reached in a discussion on the usefulness of the civil society 
concept at the 7th Annual Conference of the Nordic Association for Southeast Asian 
Studies, Mon, Denmark, 1990 See Budiman (1991), Tornquist and Haellquist (1991 
Vol 1, plenary sessions) and Su Shaozhi and McCormick (1991) 

11 This is true unless one defines the state as coterminous with its local representatives in 
villages and panchayats 

12 It should be pointed out that there were previously many peasant movements agitating for 
higher prices on their produce, so even in this respect there is a certain historic continuity 
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between peasant movements However, this does not invalidate the claim that there has 
been an overall shift towards new peasant movements 

It 1sommonplace to analyze the new peasant movements as movements of rich peasants 
and capitalist farmers, who have succeeded 1n winning over the middle peasant for their 
cause, Behind the facade of rural interest, it 1s said, i5 hidden these very particular class 
interests, which means that the demands of the farmers' agitation actually go against the 
interest of other rural classes and the economy as a whole (Nadkarni 1987). This is also the 
view tahen by Banaji in his recent review of the English edition of Kautsky's y4grarian 
Question and its relevance to the contemporary rural scene in India (1990). 

The Tamilaga Vivesayagal Sangam led by Narayanasam: Naidu, for instance This 
movement was started in 1966 and launched its first violent agitation in 1972 

Vana.k refers to several studies confirming this (1990° 206-7) His estimate ts that capitalist 
farmers and rich and middle peasants together make up about 40 per cent of all house- 
holds 

Apparently this seems to fit with the message of the neo-liberal ideology It 1s a paradox 
that just when social scientists have started to recognize the potentially strategic role of the 
state in economic development and social transformation (see, for example, Evans, 
Rueschemeyer and Skocpol 1985), there 1s such a strong critique against the state 
institution as such from those in favour of a free market economy 

Examples of classical works on this type of agrarian politics or agrananism are Crampton 
(1965), Gerschenkron (1966), Hicks (1931), Lipset (1950), and Sorokin and Galpin 
(1930-32) For a world-wide survey see Esman and Uphoff (1984), and Flores (1970) For 
Studies On agrarian politics in the United States see, for example, Benedict (1953), Block 
(1960) and McKenna (1974) For Germany see Raschke (1985) For agrarian politics in 
Eastern Europe before the Second World War see Koll (1989) and Mitrany: (1951) 
Among more recent treatments there are, for example, Osterud’s study of agrarian 
Structure and peasant politics 1n. Scandinavia (1978), and Gundelach's study of social 
movements and social change in Denmark during the last 200 years (1988) 

Thus, from a theoretical point of view there needs to be a readiness to accept several 
determinants of the contemporary relations between the state and the countryside See, for 
example, Grindle (1986 11-21) 

At the same time it must be pointed out that the ability of the state to protect, for example, 
property nghts, 1s also a prerequisite for the protection of the ‘small man' That is, even a 
poor peasant is dependent on that state for his continued existence as a peasant 

A strong version of this linkage 1s proposed by Gail Omvedt, who in a recent paper argues 
that the farmers’ movements along with the other new movements of women, anti-caste 
group, and environmentalists challenge the prevailing capitalist development policies 


The ‘new movements’, I would argue, are such because they mobilize sections/groups 
that are oppressed/exploited in ‘new’ different ways by the processes of modern 
capitalism. (different from traditionally understood class categories), they bring 
forward new issues, and they carry ideologies that represent a theoretical as well as a 
practical challenge to traditional theories of capitalism and exploitation (it 1s largely 
this tnat gives them their 'nonparty' or ‘anti-party’ character) (1992 6) 


In an analysis inspired by Rosa Luxemburg she includes peasant products among the 
non-capitalist products, which are ‘incorporated into the cycle of capital accumulation, thus 
allowing for the extraction of surpluses from non-capitalist (and even nonhuman) spheres’ 
(1992 11-12) 


The important examples are the commoduy ‘labour power’, produced largely by 
women's ‘domestic labour’ under non-wage conditions , natural resources, 
accumulated at low or no cost by capitalists , and the products of peasant labour the 
world over, in the earlier phases of capitalism often as unfree, bonded, slave or serf 
labour and in the contemporary world primarily as ‘independent’ petty commodity 
production (1992 12) 
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HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY AMONG THAKORS 
IN A NORTH GUJARAT VILLAGE! 


Lancy Lobo 


The institution of household mediates between the individual and society. 
Most people in most societies at most times live in households The 
household provides a primary context in which the members construct their 
experience and knowledge of society and its basic principles The household 
largely makes an individual fit for society In a way it is a forge wherein 
members are socialized to live ın society It ıs the next largest unit on the 
social map after the individual 

The household needs to be defined carefully, taking into consideration its 
structural, relational, behavioural and ethnographic characteristics, Empiri- 
cal analysis of household composition shows structural variations, on which 
depends the web of obligations and rights, division. of labour and, 
consequently, the texture of life The composition of the household is likely 
to have a bearing on its procreative, productive, distributive and ritual 
functions. 

This paper examines household composition and family types mainly 
among Thakors in a north Gujarat village (Lobo 1989) It deals with ‘linked’ 
and ‘independent’ emigrant households, and simple and complex households 
It discusses the concept of family and examines the developmental process of 
households and family types. The data for this paper was collected over 
1982-83 for my Ph.D dissertation (see Lobo 1987 and for an account of 
fieldwork, Lobo 1990) 


THE VILLAGE 


Dhoria is a nucleated village situated in Kadi taluka of Mehesana district 
in north Gujarat, western India Within the village site almost every caste has 
its own street known as vas Dhora has 1,255 people, divided into 208 
households and 11 castes. Thakor and Patel households constitute 46 per 
cent and 33 per cent respectively of all the households and the remaining 21 
per cent are distributed among nine other castes Table 1 shows the number 
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of households, population, and the traditional occupation of various castes 
in Dhoria The approximate social ranking of these castes is as follows: 


Upper Castes 
Brahmin 

Patel 

Intermediate Castes 
Sadhu d 
Valand, Kumbhar 
Lower Castes 
Thakor, Rabari 
Bawa 

Ravalia 

Harijans 

Wankar 

Nadia 


The Thakor and Rabari castes share more or less equal status. The 
Sadhu and Bawa are sectarian castes. The Bawa ranks lower not only to the 
Sadhu but also to the service castes. The Thakor caste, though ritually 
inferior, is higher than the Barber and the Potter castes 1n economic and 
political status. The Ravalia is an example of a caste with an ambiguous 
status between the clean and untouchable castes 


Table 1: Households, Population and Traditional 
Occupation of Dhoria Castes 


Caste Name Traditional Households Population 
Occupation SSE 
No % No % 
Brahmin Ritual service 2 10 8 06 
Patel Agriculture 68 327 448 357 
Sadhu Rama priest 1 05 3 02 
Valad Barber 1 05 4 03 
Kumbhar Potter 12 57 47 38 
Thakor Agriculture 95 45 6 556 443 
Raban Herder 2 10 14 11 
Bawa Shiva priest 1 04 4 03 
Ravalia Drummer 7 34 36 29 
Wankar Weaver 17 82 121 97 
Nadia Scavenger 2 10 14 11 
208100 01255 1000 


Source Household Census of Dhona, 1983 


Household and Family among Thakors 51 
THE HOUSEHOLD DIMENSION OF THE FAMILY 


The household is one of the several dimensions of the family It is defined 
as ‘a residential and domestic unit composed of one or more persons living 
under the same roof and eating food cooked in a single kitchen' (Shah 1973: 
8). As in Shah's village Radhvanay in central Gujarat, in Dhoria too a 
household is called both ghar (house) and chulo (hearth) 

The number of members in a household in Dhoria ranges from one to 18 
The mode is five and the arithmetic mean ıs six The mean 1s higher in 
comparison to the mean for rural Gujarat (58) and for rural India (5 6) at 
the Census of 1981 The mean for Dhoria is ‘high’ because of the analytical 
procedure by which 30 ‘linked’ households living outside Dhoria are 
incorporated into their corresponding households in the village. The 
analytical procedure will be explained shortly If these ‘linked’ households 
are excluded, the arithmetic mean comes down to 5 35. 


Households: Immigrant and Emigrant 

Dhoria has five immigrant households Of these, four belong to the Patel 
teachers of the village school who live 1n rented rooms They include an 
unmarried woman, two women living with their children while their husbands 
are employed and residing elsewhere, and a man living with his wife and 
children. The fifth immigrant household belongs to a Wankar, who 1s the 
village health worker for Dhoria and two of its neighbouring villages He 
lives with his wife and children in a rented room in the Harijan Street For 
all practical purposes, these immigrants are marginal to the traditional social 
organization of the village, but they show the prevalence of inter-village 
migration and the factors leading to it’ 

Table 2 shows caste, place of residence, and population of Dhoria house- 
holds. Forty-six households are domiciles of Dhoria who have migrated to 
towns. Of these, 29 are Patel, 12 are Harijan and five are Thakor. Their 
total population ıs 228, of which €4 per cent are Patel, 31 per cent Haryan 
and 5 per cent Thakor These figures show that the tendency of town-ward 
migration is minimal among Thakors 

The 46 emigrant households consist of 16 independent emigrant 
households and 30 linked households The former have their permanent 
homes in towns such as Kadi, Mehesana, Ahmedabad and Rajkot. Among 
them the Patel households have a wider geographical spread and greater 
occupational diversification Their members are employed in the professions, 
in business, and as workers in textile mills. Most members of the six Wankar 
households are employed as workers in textile mills in Ahmedabad The 
members of the lone Thakor household in Mehesana earn their livelihood 
through casual labour. 

‘Linked’ and ‘independent’ emigrant households highlight the process of 
urbanization. In the beginning the married male commutes between the 
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Table 2: Caste, Place of Residence, and Population of Dhoria Households 
es 


Caste In Dhoria Outside Dhoria Total House- 
holds 
- Taken for 
Analysis 
HH PP HH PP HH PP 
eee 
Thakor 94 544 5 12 99 556 95 
Patel 59 302 29 146 88 448 68 
Others 39 182 12 70 51 252 45 


——————————————————M————ÀÉÀÁáÁ—————— 
Total 192 1028 46 228 238 1256 208 


HH = Household, PP = Population 


village and the city. Then he begins to reside in the city seasonally Later he 
takes his wife and children with him to the city. However, his situation 
corresponds to that of a person with one foot in the village and the other in 
the city His attachment to the village increasingly diminishes as his 
household reaches the stage of an independent emigrant household. 

The male heads of nearly all ‘independent’ emigrant households each 
have their brother's household in Dhoria All except three households also 
own land in Dhoria With the exception of two households which have 
retained a portion of their land for self-cultivation, all have given their lands 
to sharecroppers for self-cultivation Fourteen of the independent households 
have their own houses in Dhoria, one has rented a house, and one neither 
owns a house nor rents one Members of the households visit the village 
from time to time, especially on social occasions like weddings. Their houses 
are used generally for storing agricultural produce and residues. They reside 
in their houses when they visit Dhoria, and keep it locked when they go to 
the town. Considering the limited number of visits and their relative lack of 
participation in village activities, these 16 households seem to be drifting 
away from the village and prospects of their eventual return are dim. 

Table 3 shows the distribution of the 30 linked emigrant households and 
their population classified according to six different types of familial links 
with Dhora The ‘linked’ emigrant households have more intimate 
connections with Dhoria than do the-independent emigrants. The frequency 
of their visits to Dhoria for rest and relaxation, to savour the feeling of being 
'at home', and to participate in the rites of passage of their respective lineage 
units is greater in the case of members of linked households than in the case 
of independent emigrant households Their emotional attachment to their 
folk and to the village as a whole and their sense of identity with the village 
are stronger as compared to members of independent households. For our 
analysis, the 16 independent emigrant households have been treated as if they 
were not resident in the village It will be shown that this has a bearing on 
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the household size and on the composition of simple and complex households 
in Dhora The 30 linked emigrant households have been incorporated into 
their corresponding Dhoria households Thus, for our analysis we have a 
total of 208 households 


Table 3: ‘Linked’ Enugrant Households of Dhoria 





Category of Emigrant Thakor Patel Other Total 
Household 
HH PP HH PP HH PP HH PP 





Emigrant husbands with 2 2 1 1 - - 3 3 
wife and children 
in the village 
u = Emigrant man - - 3 19 1 5 4 2 
with only 
parents in the village 
mu Ofa man forming 1 2 8 25 2 6 11 33 
part of a joint 
unit of parents and 
unmarned siblings 
iv Of a man forming 1 4 2 5 1 8 4 17 
part of a joint 
unit of parents and 
unmarried brother 
Of a man forming - - 5 40 2 23 7 63 
part of a joint 
unit of parents and more 
than one married brother 


< 





vi Ofaman forming - - 1 5 - - 1 5 
part of a joint unit 
of a married brother 

Total 4 8 20 95 6 42 30 145 





Households: Simple and Complex 

The principal norms governing household formation among the Hindus in 
Gujarat are the following: Marriages are virilocal, 1¢., the bride migrates 
from her parental to her conjugal home, a man starts his married life in his 
parental home and lives there on a permanent basis, brothers and their wives 
should live together in the same household not only during the lifetime of 
their parents but also after their death These norms are subsumed under 
the principle of the residential umity of patrikin and their wives (for an 
explanation of this principle, see Shah 1973: 15-16). 

Shah identifies two major types of household composition’ simple and 
complex. A simple household consists of a whole or a part of the parental 
family, meaning a unit of man, his wife, and their unmarried children (i e., 
nuclear or elementary family). The households composed of more than one 
parental family, or of parts of more than one parental family, or of one or 
more other parental families, are considered ‘complex’. The parental family 
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is not to be confused with the *parental umt', which covers three possibilities 
of father, mother, and father and mother (see Shah 1973. 14) Table 4 shows 
the number and percentage of simple and complex households among the 
major castes in Dhoria. 


Table 4: Caste-wise Distribution and Percentage of 
Simple and Complex Households in Dhoria 


Caste Simple Complex Total 
HH ro HH % HH % 

Thakor 55 579 40 421 95 100 
(514%) (39 6%) (45 7%) 

Patel 25 368 43 632 68 100 
(23 496) (42 6%) (32 7%) 

Others 27 600 18 400 45 100 
(25 296) (178%) (21 6%) 

Total 107 514 101 48 6 208 100 

(100%) (100%) (100%) 


One can observe that there are six more simple households than the 
number of complex households; indeed a negligible difference. If the 16 
independent emigrant households are also included, the difference would be 
greater. The Thakors have more simple than complex households, the 
difference being 16 per cent. One may quote in this context the popular 
saying among Thakors, ‘hun ane man vahu, eman aave badhan saw’ (1 and my 
wife, between the two of us are included all the rest), This saying captures 
the tendency of Thakors to live 1n simple households. 

There are six major types of simple households. Their distribution 
according to the major castes is given in Table 5, The households of type vi, 
viz., husband, wife, unmarried children, are obviously the most common: 90 
out of a total of 107. Among the Thakors, 46 out of 55 simple households are 
of this type. These include four cases of remarriage after the first wife's 
death In three of these cases, the first wife did not leave behind a child In 
the fourth case, the first wife's children hve with the father and the 
stepmother who hails from another caste ın a neighbouring village. The man, 
a contract labourer (sathı) at her father's house, had an affair with her and 
finally married her, which became a big scandal. He is yet to beget children 
by her. 

Three Thakor households are each composed of husband and wife (type 
v) Two of these couples are issueless while the third couple's male child 
died at a young age There are two Thakor households each consisting of 
father and unmarried children (type iv), two each with mother and unmarried 
children (type iti) and two of type i, ın each of which a widow lives alone 
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because her daughters are married and she has no son. 

The complex households are classified into five types, varying in degree of 
complexity of kinship composition (see Table 6). Of the 40 complex Thakor 
households three are atypical in some respects (see type 1) In two cases, 
married brothers, their wives and the children of one of the brothers live 
together. In the third case, a man, his wife and children plus the man's 
father's brother's widow live together This atypicality bears on interpersonal 
relations in the household 

Among Thakors there is only one household consisting of a married man 
and one or more unmarried siblings (type ii). Nineteen complex households 
among Thakors are each composed of parents and one married son (type 1i) 


Table 5: Composition and Distribution of Simple 
Dhona Households by Caste 


E e S 


Type Composition Thakor Pate! Others Total 
1 Sıngle man or woman 2 - 1 3 
nu Unmarried brother and 

Sister - 1 - 1 
m Mother, unmarned 

children 2 1 1 4 
Vv Father, unmarried 

children 2 . 1 3 
v Husband, wife 3 2 1 6 
vi Husband, wife, 

unmarried children 46 21 23 90 
DCN SRL Mic SS 

Total 55 25 27 107 


a EA HL 
Table 6: Caste-wise Composition and Distribution of 
Complex Households in Dhoria 


——M——————————————————— 


Type Household Composition 'Thakor Patel Others Total 
a —————————————— 
1 Atypical composition 3 3 - 6 
ni One married man and 
his unmarried 
siblings, one or more 1 1 - 2 
i" Parental unit, one 
married son 19 10 6 35 
iv Parental unit, one 
married son, and his 
unmarried siblings 1 16 7 34 
v Parental unit with two 
or more married sons 6 13 5 24 
IMEEM uv pa MEL. 
Total 40 43 18 101 


i M À——— 


Of them, two are composed of both the parents, son and his wife, four are 
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composed of both the parents, son, wife and their children; two are 
composed of widower father, son, and his wife and their children; one is 
composed of widowed mother, son and his wife; four are composed of 
widowed mother, son, wife and their children. 

Eleven Thakor households (type iv) are composed of parents, a son and 
his wife, and other unmarried children. Of these, three are composed of both 
the parents, unmarried children, and a son and his wife. Seven are composed 
of both the parents, unmarried children, married son, his wife and their 
children. The eleventh household has a widowed mother, unmarried children, 
married son, his wife and their children. 

Six Thakor households (type v) comprise of parents and two or more 
married sons. Two of them are composed of both the parents, two married 
sons, their wives and children. In the first case the elder son is childless. In 
the second case the elder son works at Gandhinagar town, leaving his wife 
and children in Dhoria. The second son has just married. The remaining 
four households have both the parents, unmarried children, two or more 
married sons and their wives, but only one of the married sons has children. 

Households of type iii, iv and v account for 36 out of 40 of the complex 
Thakor households. In 19 households parents live with a married son and 
have no other unmarried children, in 11 households the parents live with one 
married son and other unmarried children, and in six households the parents 
live with two or more married sons and other unmarried children Among 
the 36 filial households 19 are of type iii, composed of parental unit and only 
one married son, making it the most dominant type of complex household. 

In 12 of the 19 households of type iti, the married son is the only son of 
the parents. In seven cases, the parents have other married sons living 
separately. These seven cases therefore indicate a stage in the developmental 
process of the household in which all married sons except one have left their 
parents to establish independent households. 

In the 11 households of type iv, the parents live with one married son and 
other unmarried children. In the six households of type v, the parents live 
with two or more married sons In the case of type iv, only one son is 
married, while in type v, two or more sons are married. Thus, the latter case 
is indicative of a slightly more advanced situation in the developmental 
process than the former. By and large these complex households partially 
conform to the principle of the residential unity of patrikin and their wives, 
which is desired in the Hindu value system. 

The degree of acceptance of the norm of joint living can be an index of 
Sanskritization (Shah 1973). Hence, the next question is: to what degree are 
the Thakors of Dhoria Sanskritized? To answer this question, we must 
examine the situation of the other castes in Dhoria. There is greater 
incidence of complex households among Dhoria Patels than among Thakors. 
Twenty-nine of the Patel complex households are composed of a parental 
unit with two or more married sons. This situation can be regarded as an 
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indicator of the preference for the principle of joint living and, indirectly, for 
Sanskritization. Thakors easily fit the ‘low caste’ syndrome noted by Shah 
(1988): 


The ideal of joint living is not as strong among the lower castes as among 
the high. There is in this regard what may be called a ‘low caste’ 
syndrome due to the occurrence among them of (1) divorce and 
remarriage of divorced women, (2) bride price — returnable at divorce — 
rather than bridegroom price or dowry, (3) little, if any, landed property, 
(4) flimsy, easily constructable houses, and very few household effects, 
and (5) frequent migration in search of livelihood. 


In the complex households of the Thakors analyzed above, there is no 
case of the reversal of the principle in which a married daughter and her 
husband and children live with her parents or brothers in her natal village 
There are two cases of widowed daughters returning to their natal village at 
an advanced age with children. They have set up independent households 
and are not living with parents or brothers. In one case the widow passed 
away, and the other is living with her son who has remained unmarried 
though he is eligible for marriage The male children of both the widowed 
daughters are called gamna bhaniya (nephews of the village). 


The Developmental Process of Thakor Households 

Every household belongs to one of the phases in the developmental 
process along the line set by the principle of residential unity of patrikin and 
their wives. It 1s either moving towards or retreating from the norm of 
co-residence of parents and married sons Let us see the simple households 
among Thakors in this perspective Table 7 classifies simple households 
among Thakors according to the principal phases of the developmental 
process to which they belong In 17 of the 55 cases, the simple household is a 
result of the partition of the households of one or both parents and one or 
more married sons (A-i-iii, B-i) These households represent a violation of 
the dominant norm of co-residence of parents and married sons The 
remaining 33 men (A-1v) have lost their parents and have no married sons of 
their own. Similarly, none of the remaining five widows (B-ii) has a married 
son. Thus, in 38 cases there is no question of the simple household living in 
violation of the dominant norm of co-residence of patrikin and their wives at 
the present moment The high incidence of such households among Thakors 
is clearly a result of a high rate of mortality and low average span of life 
among them. Most of the men in these households must have married 
during the lifetime of their parents and lived with them in complex 
households for shorter or longer durations. It 1s also probable that some of 
them had separated from their parents Most of these simple households 
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Table 7: Classification of Simple Households of Thakors by 
Phases 1n the Developmental Process 











Phase Households 
A Simple household either composed of one man or 
headed by a man 47 
t Man's parents are alive but reside in a separate 
household, and he has no married son 13 
n Man's parents are dead, and he has marned sons 
residing in separate households 1 
m Man has parents as well as married sons residing in 
separate households À 
1v Man's parents are dead, and he has no marned son 33 
B Sunple household either composed of a widow or 
headed by a widow 8 
1 Widow has married sons residing tn separate 
households 3 
u Widow has no married son 5 
Total 55 





will also become complex when their sons are married, though in a few cases 
the sons may be separated from them As Shah has pointed out, the 
phenomena of birth, death, marriage and partition occur simultaneously in 
the society as a whole, and therefore there are always some men belonging to 
a phase in which their parents are dead, brothers (if any) are separated, 
sisters (if any) are married away, and sons (if any) have not yet married 
Similarly there are always widows who cannot reside with their 
parents-in-law or brothers-in-law (1f alive), and whose sons (if any) are not 
yet married (1973: 78). 

.. Table 8 shows the number of parental units (ie, father, or mother, or 
father and mother) living jointly with or separately from their married sons 
In 19 of the 22 cases in which the parental unit has only one married son, the 
parental unit and the marned son form a single household, while in three 
cases the parental unit and the married son live in separate households. On 
the other hand, of the 18 cases m which the parental unit has two or more 
married sons, in only four cases do all the married sons live with the parental 
unit in a single household and in 14 cases all or some of the married sons live 
separately from the parental umt Among the 19 households in which parents 
live with only one son who 1s married, there are 12 sn which the married 
son happens to be the only son of his parents The demographic accident of 
accident of having only one son narrows down the parents' option of living 
separately from the son Society frowns upon the only son who does not 
reside with and look after the parents The parents being at the receiving end 
cannot but decide to live with least friction and tension with the son and his 
wife For instance, Shakaji Thakor and his wife live with their only son who is 
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married, This arrangement 1s less than satisfactory to Shakaji Thakor as well 
Table 8: Relations between Parental Unit and Married Sons among Thakors 








Category of Relation Parental Marned 
Units Sons 
1 Parental units with only one married son 22 22 
1 Parental unit and the married son live in 
a single household 19 19 
u Parental unit and the married son live in 
separate households 3 3 
2 Parental units with two or more married sons 18 ej 
1 Parental unit and all the married sons form 
a single household 4 8 


u Parental! unit and one married son form a 

single household, other married sons 

reside in separate households 11 25 
ut Parental unit and two or more married sons 

form a single household, other married sons 


reside ın separate households à 6 
1v All the married sons live ın separate 
households 1 2 


mm ————————————Á— € ——À 


as his son Of the remaining seven households the parents as well as the 
married son will have several options open to them when the other sons in 
the family get married. 

The norm of co-residence of parental unit and the only married son is 
violated in three cases. These are atypical cases; the parents and the married 
son compose a joint family but not a joint household. There is no stepson or 
adopted son in these three cases. 

Of 18 cases in which the parental unit has two or more married sons, only 
in four cases does the parental unit and all the married sons form a single 
unified household Let us consider Thakor Nanaji's case. He is the elder son 
and has a younger brother, Manuji. The parents and the two sons and their 
wives live in a joint household — Nanaji has no children of his own, while 
Manuj has two children. Manuji works as a contract labourer for six months 
in the year in a neighbouring village and cultivates family land during the 
remaining part of the year. Nanaj only hires out his bullocks and takes land 
for sharecropping He is the decision-maker and controls the finances of the 
household. He decides matters relating to economuc and ritual interaction 
with other people His aged father presides over the household In these 
four cases the joint family and the joint household are conterminous aad the 
ideal of joint family is fully realized. 

In the 11 cases in which one married son continues to live wi.h. the 
parents while the other married sons have established separate households, 
the ideal of joint living ıs partially realized. Let us take the case of Pakayi, 
who has four sons, of whom two are married and two unmarried One of the 
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married sons has established a separate household, though no partition of 
land has taken place so far He does not get anything significant from the 
family produce because he does not contribute his labour to cultivate the 
family land He and his wife live on the income of their labour 

There are many alternatives in a situation such as that of Pakajp's If the 
son who has established a separate hearth contributes his labour, he will get a 
share of the family produce He will get a share even if he merely contributes 
his earnings to the parental unit. The land has not been partitioned because 
there are still two unmarried sons and daughters whose marriage expenses 
have to be met from the income from the land. Generally, until all the 
children are married, land or other immoveable property is not partitioned. 
If partitioned, the share will not be equal, because of the presence of 
unmarried children and aged parents — If the landed property is equally 
partitioned, it is done on the condition that all the brothers equally contribute 
to the family expenses. mortuary rites of the parents, marriage of unmarried 
sibhngs, presentations and exchanges that take place for their sister's 
children, and so on Therefore, the married son with a separate hearth 1s not 
expected to contribute to mamerun (gifts given by a brother to his sister's 
children on the occasion of their wedding). However, he is expected to 
voluntarily contribute to his obligations to his own wife's relatives 

The recognized umt for addressing the kankotr (wedding invitation) 15 
the family The head of the family receives the invitation Marned sons who 
have established separate hearths are not eligible to receive wedding 
invitations They become eligible only 1f they have completely independent 
households, 1 e , after the actual division of property has taken place If, even 
after establishing independent households, the eldest male in the family 
receives a wedding invitation that needs to be reciprocated with cash gifts, he 
gives ıt to one of the related households | Obviously, the invitations from a 
man’s affines need to be responded to only by himself. 

There are two cases in which the parental unit and two or more married 
sons form a single household while other married sons reside in separate 
households. In these cases the ideal of joint family living 1s partially realized 

Finally, in one case all the married sons live in separate households from 
the parents This 1s an extreme violation of the norm of co-residence between 
parents and married sons. The point is that even though the parents have 
several sons, none of them 1s prepared to stay with the parents People look 
upon this as a tragic situation In this situation there 1s not even a partial 
joint household though there is a joint family 

Among the Thakors there are several reasons for the weak application of 
the norm of joint household formation The Thakors are generally poor and, , 
because they are marginal landholders, they derive their livelihood from 
agricultural labour There is a popular saying among them, ‘ame raliye ane 
ame khatye’ (we eat what we earn) Usually, a Thakor sets up a separate 
household within a couple of years of his marriage In contrast, the landed 
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castes such as the Patels have a greater incidence of joint hving Land 
ownership often fosters joint living for social as well as economic reasons 
Second, as mentioned earlier, a higher mortality rate and a shorter life span, 
as in the case of the Thakors, inhibit joint household formation. If a person 
dies before his son or sons get married, then the chances of joint living are 
eliminated The personality formation of the young is affected when they are 
deprived of the benefits of joint residence with grandparents. The interaction 
between grandparedts and grandchildren goes a long way towards the 
internalization of the norm of joint living If the young have not internalized 
this norm, there 1s less possibility of perpetuating it in their turn. Third, a 
greater occurrence of divorce and remarriage also contributes to separation 
of households. On account of less joint living among the Thakors they are 
also less subjected to the daily tensions resulting from joint living However 
contradictory it may sound, by living separately a family can live unitedly 


THE CONCEPT OF FAMILY 


In sociology as well as in ordinary usage the term ‘family’ 1s used in the 
sense of a household as well as of a wider kinship unit whose members may 
lve ın more than one household A simple household may be composed of a 
complete or an incomplete elementary family A joint family may or may not 
be a joint household. In other words, while all joint households are joint 
families, not all joint families are joint households. The concept of family 1s 
thus fuzzy Shah (1973 3) has noted 


The term ‘family’ refers on the one hand to genealogical models, without 
any definite indication of the activities or functions of the persons 
composing a model (as ın ‘nuclear family’ and ‘extended family) and on 
the other hand to social groups having certain activities or functions 
without any definite indication of the persons composing the group (as in 
‘family’ in the sense of ‘household’ and in formt family’ in the sense of a 
kind of property group). 


Defining the family in terms of activities or functions also creates 
problems (see Shah 1973 111-14) Is the family a household group, a 
property-holding group, or a ritual and ceremonial group? What happens 
when many functions are combined? One of the ways of identifying tne 
family reality is by observing the nature of activities and relations First, 
delineate the property-owning unit, then the ritual unit, then superimpose 
one on the other. Next, examine the mutual help given and taken by 
members therein. 

The lowest denominator in our discussion on the family is the household, 
The first step towards establishing an independent household 1s setting up a 
separate hearth The process of establishment of an independent household 
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1s complete on its becoming an independent property-owning unit, 16, with 
the partition of the moveable and immoveable property of the parents. The 
independent unit does not, or need not, sever all its relations with the parents 
or main unit from which it branched off The reality of division, separation 
and partition has been subsumed under the phase of ‘dispersal’ in the 
developmental process of the Indian family (Shah 1988). 

The words used for ‘family’ among the Dhona Thakors are katam 
(kutumb) and panvar. These are interchangeably used to sigmfy the family 
reality, though the more commonly used word is katam. The latter 
encompasses more than a household and, in some contexts, a lineage 
segment. 

The dispersed households of a joint family generally occupy houses 
adjacent to each other, have a common courtyard and a common entry-exit 
gate, own fields adjacent to each other, share a common well, possess a 
common shrine, constitute a primary group for rites of passage, and have a 
regular flow of inter-household ritual prestations. Agnates within the family 
unit are reversionary co-parceners The eldest male may possess ceremonial 
leadership during ritual occasions. 

I shall now attempt to identify the number of joint families among 
Thakors One may distinguish two types of joint families. (r) filial joint 
families, which may or may not be joint households, and (t) fraternal joint 
familhes, which are rarely joint households. As mentioned earlier, joint 
families cannot be identified without first isolating the demographic data 
from the social. Though my attempt is not exhaustive, I suggest three 
situations in our effort to identify filial joint families 

Situation 1 Table 7 shows that in 33 cases a man’s parents are dead and 
he has no married son (A-iv) and 1n five cases the man is dead and his widow 
has no married son (B-ii). Hence in these 38 cases there is no demographic 
possibility of having a filial joint family at all 

Situation 2: Table 8 shows joint families of the father and one or more 
married sons, which may or may not be joint households. Of the 22 parental 
units with only one married son, 19 consist of parents and the married son 
living in a single household (8:1). Of 18 parental units with two or more 
married sons (8 2), four consist of parents and all the married sons forming 
a single household, 11 consist of parental units with one married son forming 
a single household and other married sons living in separate households; two 
consist of parents and,two or more married sons forming a single household 
and other married sons hving separately Thus, there are : total 36 
(19+4+11+2) units of father and son(s) constituting joint families as well as 
joint households (complete or partial). 

Situation 3 Table 8 shows the extreme violation of the norm of Joint 
living in four cases. In three cases the parents and the only married son live 
in separate households (8.1), and in one case parents have two or more sons 
who are married but all the married sons live ın separate households which 
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do not include their parents (8 2). In these four cases there 1s the filial joint 
family but no joint household 


Fraternal Joint Family 

Though the developmental process of the Thakor household reaches its 
maximum limit in the poorly observed norm of father-son joint living, there 
are a couple of cases of fraternal joint living. The death of parents is a 
decisive. event leading to the establishment of separate households among 
married brothers Even if one of the parents is alive, it 1s sufficient to 
prolong the bonds within the family But once both the parents are dead, two 
married brothers may or may not attempt to uphold the norm of fraternal 
unity Among 95 households of Dhoria Thakors there are only two joint 
households of brothers, their wives and children surviving after the death cf 
their parents In the first household, the elder brother has no child while the 
younger brother has one child The former is the head of the household. In 
the second household, three married brothers live together The eldest has 
only daughters and ıs the head The two younger brothers who were married 
a year ago are yet to have children In both the cases, the fact that one of the 
brothers does not have a male child contributes to some extent to the 
continuation of the fraternal joint household. Generally, such joint 
households have the potential to get divided at any moment due to bitter 
disputes among the members of the household, particularly between women, 
and the absence of parents (Srinivas 1952) But when one of the brothers 
does not have a child and the possibility of begetting one 1s doubtful, there 
are chances of two married brothers living together. Common economic 
interests also may foster fraternal joint living 

At least among Thakors, the existence of a joint family beyond the filial 
level ıs an exception However, there may be residual rights and obligations 
For example, in one case a man's dead father's brother's widow resides in his 
household The widow has no support whatsoever and is looked after by her 
dead husband's dead brother's household. 


INTERNAL SEGMENTATION OF THE DHORIA THAKOR LINEAGE 


Unlike Thakors in many other villages in north Gujarat, the Thakors in 
Dhoria have only one patrilineage group among them In the sociological 
literature on kinship one comes across several terms uged to identify descent 
groups such as clan and lineage and the internal segments of a lineage such 
as maximal and minimal lineage, major and minor lineage. There 1s no 
satisfactory equivalent for any of these terms in the local words used in the 
context of lineages khandan (family), kutumb (family, khunt (hterallv, 
boundary stone), shakh (hterally, branch), pankh (literally, wing), thadun 
(literally, tree trunk), kula (lineage) and vamsha (lineage) Often these local 
words have overlapping meanings. 
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consisting of all descendants through the patriline from a known male 
ancestor The Thakors often refer to 1t as kula or vamsha It 1s exogamous, 
functions as a ritual unit, has a lineage goddess, and occasionally functions as 
a political unit. 

The Dhoria Thakor lineage has two major segments: ‘Small Street’ (nano 
vas) and ‘Large Street’ (moto vas). Each 1s also called thadun (literally, tree 
trunk). About the relationship between the two the Thakors say, ‘ame ek 
magni be faad’ (we are two halves of one bean of green gram) Small Street 
and Large Street segments each have five minor segments, which in turn 
consist of a varying number of households, as shown ın the genealogical 
chart The local terms used for minor segments are pankh, shakh and khunt 
Members of a minor segment generally occupy a single ward, own fields 
adjacent to each other, share assets such as a common well, have reciprocal 
exchange of gifts and prestations at ceremonial occasions, and are 
reversionary coparceners 


Interaction between Minor Segments 

To understand the nature of intra-lineage relations we should understand 
the local terms used for various kinds of interactions Vyavahar means 
transaction, dealings, and socially expected behaviour Aal mel means giving 
and receiving, lending and borrowing, ooth-bes (literally, sitting and 
standing), coming and going to each other’s house; bola-chalt, speaking to 
and walking with each other, sara-san, having good relations, and rag nathi or 
mel nathi, not seeing eye to eye. The expression gamnı reete bolvun means 
that though ill-will may exist between two close kinsmen in the village, each 
should, as a resident of the village, observe minimal courtesy towards the 
other. The term sagun stands for ‘relative’ The sambandh or sabandhs 
indicates a relationship of any kind, even an acquaintance or friend 

Not every adult Thakor knows the precise genealogical links within the 
lineage and yet kinship space in his perception 1s clear. He has no problem 
in isolating relations of ‘mine’, ‘ours’ and ‘theirs’ categories, Rites of passage 
within the lineage continually maintain the clarity of these categories In the 
life-cycle events of birth, marriage and death, which categories of relatives 
are expected to be invited and in what manner is more or less known to every 
adult Thakor. In case of doubt there are always specialists 1n kinship who 
can be consulted 


CONCLUSION 
The study of family 1n India has been making steady advances. In 
addition to the ritualistic and legalistic approaches of studying family, the 
scope of analysis has widened in the areas of production, reproduction, 
socialization and the care of the elderly In the developmental cycle of the 
family a number of variables — demographic, norms of household formation, 
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rules of inheritance, kinship and social stratification — have been studied. 
What has come to hght now is the importance of various contexts and 
situations in which a household or family ıs placed during developmental 
processes in various sections of society. 

This paper has delineated household and family in the developmental 
process in the lower social stratum of a rural north Gujarat village. It has 
highlighted that the household is an easily identifiable entity, while family is 
not. Contextually and situationally the concept of family changes. The local 
people themselves use different terms for family in different contexts. 
Hence, the definition of family unit is bound to remain somewhat diffused. 

The family in the lower social stratum has also a ceiling on its 
developmental process, viz. filial joint living Fraternal joint living is an 
exception rather than a rule However, the upper social stratum has a 
greater incidence of filial as well as fraternal joint hving than the lower. 


NOTE 


1 Lam grateful to Professor A M Shah of Delhi University for his careful reading, comments 
and criticism of an earlier draft of this paper 
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EMANCIPATION THROUGH PROSELYTISM?: SOME 
REFLECTIONS ON THE MARGINAL STATUS OF 
THE DEPRESSED CASTES 


N. Jayaram 


The marginal religious status of the depressed castes! in the mainstream 
of Hinduism has for long been a theme of interest to ethnographers, 
anthropologists, sociologists and social reformers Often this interest formed 
a part of the broader inquiry into the origin of the caste system and the 
evolution of the depressed castes as a distinct social category. A review of 
the literature on such inquiries and commentaries on them reveals two 
contradictory and irreconcilable positions on the marginal religious status of 
the depressed castes. 


TWO THESES ON MARGINALIZATION 


According to one contention, the depressed castes were once an integral 
part of Hinduism, occupying the lowest position 1n society, but were later 
relegated for certam reasons to the margins of Hinduism and even thrown 
out of its fold. This is the essence of what Klass (1980: 35) terms the ‘divine 
plan’ theory and its variants. Though Ambedkar rightly debunked the ‘divine’ 
origin of the caste system, he fell in line with the above position with regard 
to the marginalization of the Shudras. In his work, Who were the Shudras? 
(1946), which he suggestively subtitled, How they Came to be the Fourth 
Varna in the Indo-Aryan Society, he even argued that the Shudras were once 
Kshatriyas, who, because of their antagonism towards the Brahmans, were 
degraded by the latter into the fourth varna. 

The opposite theory contends that the depressed castes were originally 
outside the pale of Brahmanic Hinduism, and were later incorporated into 
the village or regional socio-economic framework and assigned a marginal 
position in the religion. This is the thesis of Ambedkar's book, The 
Untouchables (1948), which again is suggestively subtitled, Who were they and 
Why they Became Untouchables. As summarized by Lynch (1974: 142), the 
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essence of Ambedkar’s argument in this book was that ‘the Untouchables 
were originaly broken men, stray survivors of the indigenous tribes 
conquered by invading sedentary agriculturists, the Brahmans.’ In fact, the 
lack of *many of the values and concepts which are associated with Hinduism 
of the Great Tradition’ among such depressed castes as Chamars is explained 
in this light (see Cohn 1975: 207) 

Which one of these two contradictory theses offers a valid and acceptable 
explanation of the origin and evolution of the depressed caste groups is a 
moot question But, the ‘incorporation thesis’, as I would prefer to designate 
the latter one, seems to find substantial empirical support and also appears to 
be in a better position to explain both the present predicament of the 
depressed castes and the disappointing experience of some amongst them in 
their efforts to achieve emancipation through proselytism. 


INTERNAL DIFFERENCES AND LOCALIZED INCORPORATION 


An axial point of the incorporation thesis is its recognition of the local 
variations and regional differences in socio-economic organization and its 
emphasis on the total lack of uniformity in social organization at the 
pan-Indian level (Ghurye 1969: 27, 40). Thus, notwithstanding their more or 
less common objective position in the socio-economic set-up throughout the 
country, the depressed caste groups manifested marked socio-cultural 
differences across regions, and equally marked intra-caste differences in any 
given region These differences have persisted over the centuries and even 
today we notice such distinctions as ‘the right hand’ and ‘the left hand’ among 
the depressed castes, as also the observance of strict endogamy by them. 

Referring to the caste system in his comprehensive survey, Soctety in 
India, Mandelbaum (1972: 430-31) has observed that though ‘the reigning, 
ideal principle is that of social immutability .. the ruling, actual principle is 
that of social competition among those close to each other in rank’ Such 
competition not infrequently resulted in antagonism and conflicts between 
two ‘untouchable jatis’, He cites instances of such conflicts between the 
Pariyas and Chuklers of Tamil Nadu, and between the Malas and Madigas of 
Andhra Pradesh. Similarly, Miller (1975: 142) in his study of Badipur, a 
Haryana village, observes that the Chamars ‘shun the Chuhra (marginally 
lower to Chamars in the local caste hierarchy) at least as vehemently as they 
are shunned by the higher castes’ 

Thus, in each village or region if the relation between the various 
depressed castes has been one of socio-cultural differentiation, status 
uncertainty and social competition, the relation between these castes on the 
one hand and the upper caste Hindus (including the Shudras) on the other 
was one of explicit hierarchy, discrimination and exploitation The nature 
and intensity of discrimination and exploitation varied from region to region 
and from village to village within a given region This is explained by the 
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complex nature of the relationship of caste to economic activities,‘despite the 
existence of a direct relationship between the division of labour and the caste 
system' (Miller 1975: 30). 

In each region the depressed castes were incorporated into the existing 
socio-economic framework and assigned a position which was exploitative 
and detrimental to them. Kolenda (1978: 37-61) analyzes this aspect of the 
caste system as ‘the localized social structure’, and cites examples from across 
the country. An important study exemplifying this process is Breman's 

 Patronage and Exploitation (1974). 

Analyzing the dynamics of the caste system in two villages of Gujarat, he 
shows how a tribal group which was drawn into the socio-economic 
deis rin agricultural labour for the land-controlling Anavil Brahmans 
gradually became an untouchable caste, called the Dublas. As Kolenda 
(1978: 36) concludes, ‘integration into a ranked series of strata was the price 
which a group had to pay in order to settle in an agricultural village.’ 


HINDUISM AS JUSTIFICATORY IDEOLOGY 


This hierarchical, discriminatory and exploitative socio-economic 
arrangement was provided with a justificatory and defensive religious alibi by 
Brahmanic Hinduism. In his study of Khalapur, an Uttar Pradesh village, 
Mahar (1972: 18-26) provides an excellent account of the operation of the 
Hindu religious ideology vis-a-vis the ‘untouchables’ in terms of ‘the old 
dharma’. Unlike the regional specificity of socio-economic exploitation, the 
main elements of the religious ideology justifying it were pan- Indian. 

The success of the strategy of incorporation into Hinduism and the 
allocation of a marginal religious status to the depressed castes is revealed by 
their compliance to the Hindu ideology. By becoming dependent 
economically, socially and psychologically on the upper castes and haviug 
stagnated thus for quite a few centuries, the depressed castes came to accept 
Brahmanic Hinduism as a model. 

The uncritical acceptance of Brahmanic Hinduism as a model has had 
far-reaching implications for the emancipation of the depressed castes. 
Either as a form of protest or as a positive reference group behaviour the 
better-off members among the depressed castes, and sometimes entire caste 
groups, have engaged 1n what has been described by Srinivas (1972: 1-45) as 
‘Sanskritization’ It 1s beyond the scope of this paper to examine 
Sanskritization as a strategy for emancipation. Suffice it to say that if at the 
overt level the attempt to rise in caste rank through Sanskritization has 
resulted in changes in such items as food and drink, dress and deportment, 
names and rituals, etc., at the covert level it has resulted in the acceptance of 
the caste system, a rigidification of the associated belief system, and the 
fostering of a false consciousness of caste (see Lynch 1974 76) 

The fact that the attempts to rise ın caste rank resulted in the acceptance 
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of the caste system had one latently dysfunctional consequence for the 
depressed castes With the attitude of the upper caste Hindus rémaining the 
same or even hardening a bit, and the persistence of exploitation by the 
former of the latter, their marginal status was confirmed. 

The process of social sedimentation of the depressed castes has been so 
complete that often laymen and scholars alike have held their marginal 
religious status to be responsible for their wretched socio-economic position 
From this point of view, while Hinduism is guilty of perpetuating the caste 
system, caste and Hinduism themselves are coterminous.’ Such a position, 
however, has‘an inherent limitation in that it tries to explain a feature of the 
‘infrastructure’ by reference to an element of the ‘superstructure’. Its 
weakness becomes clear 1f we examine the strategy for emancipation of the 
depressed castes that this line of thinking has produced, namely, proselytism. 


PROSELYTISM FOR EMANCIPATION: 
EXPECTATIONS AND EXPERIENCE 


Proselytism as a strategy for emancipation is based on the presumption 
that the theology of a particular religion is at the root of the subjugation 
suffered by a section of the population identifying with it. Accordingly, a 
change in its religious identity by conversion to another religion preaching a 
different set of theological precepts 1s expected to automatically emancipate 
it 

Proselytism raises the fundamental question of the motivation for 
conversion, of both the proselytizer and the proselytized (Caplan 1987). The 
motivation of the proselytizer and the means that he employs in proselytizing 
are issues, which, though important, are beyond the scope of this paper. 
However, the promise of ultimate deliverance by the liberation theology of 
the proselytizing religion is the motivational magnet for conversion 

In the analysis of conversion a distinction is often made between the 
individual acceptance of the new faith (individual conversion) and the 
collective embracement of the new faith (mass conversion) as a movement 
(Caplan 1987: 35-37, 122-28). For the individual convert the adoption of the 
new religion ıs a personal matter, and the circumstances under which it takes 
place are ‘fundamentally uninfluenced by considerations of wider group 
conversion and support. For those undergoing mass conversion, on the other 
hand, the adoption of the new religion is more a collective exercise which is 
the result of ‘a group decision’. 

The consequences flowing from these two types of conversion are also 
different. The individual converts have perforce to defy the members of their 
local caste groups, and accordingly experience isolation *from caste and kin, 
from their resources, their status, and their connubial alliances’, In mass 
conversion, on the other hand, the converts belong to the same caste within a 
religion, and they do not experience any significant changes in traditional 
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social norms and relationships There 1s no inevitable ‘disruption of ties 
between them and members of Hindu groups in the region’, or with those 
belonging to the same caste who do not embrace the new faith. Moreover, 
they reproduce themselves by endogamous marnages and thereby retain 
their caste pedigrees (Caplan 1987: 36) 

Evidence on the experience of conversion among the depressed castes, 
which is mostly of the mass variety (see Mathew 1989 276-81), shows that 
though some privileges might have accrued to the converts, this has not 
affected any significant structural change. The converted members are not 
given equal treatment in their new community. They are invariably identified 
as members of the converted religion but with a prefix referring to their 
castes (e.g, Pulaya Christians) or by the prefix ‘neo’ (e g, neo-Buddhists or 
neo-Christians — putu chnstiani or puttya knstyan ın Malayalam), thereby 
indicating their marginal position even in the new religion they have 
embraced. 

In his study of the neo-Christians of Kerala, Alexander (1972) observes 
that the lower caste converts became known by their caste as Cherman 
Christians, Pulaya Christians, etc, and continued to be treated as untouch- 
ables by the long-established Syrian Christians The caste-associated customs 
did not change: 


Even in the mid-1960s Pulaya converts were obliged to remove their 
headdress in the presence of rich Syrian Christians While speaking with 
their Syrian Christian employers they had to conceal their mouths with 
their hands. Pulaya Christians are not given food inside the house of a 
Syrian Christian, but only outside the house in a broken dish or leaf 
After eating food served on a dish the Pulaya must wash the dish before 
returning it (Alexander 1972. 155). 


A comparison of the socio-economic status of the Pulaya Christians and 
Syrian Christians in terms of levels of education, occupation, dress and 
personal appearance, housing and general standard of living, reveals that the 
gulf between them is still very wide. An overwhelming majority (80 per cent) 
of the Pulaya Christians interviewed by Alexander were landless labourers, 
working on the lands of higher castes, and the remaining were not well- 
placed either 

In brief, economically, the position of neo-Christians ‘differs little from 
that of Hindu Harijans They are regarded by the high castes, and by many 
of their own members, as being of a status more or less equal to that of the 
Harijans’ (Fuller 1976: 58) No wonder then that except for the very 
occasional ‘love marriage’ there are no unions between Syrian Christians and 
the neo-Christians, ‘Indeed’, Fuller (1976. 57) records, ‘I have more than 
once heard it said by a Syrian that it would be preferable for one of their 
community to marry a Nayar or another high caste Hindu than to marry a 
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New Christian, and I feel sure that this is the popular sentiment.' 

According to Alexander (1972: 161), a similar phenomenon also exists in 
the Catholic church of Kerala, which has a large number of converts from the 
Mukkava (fisherman) caste ^ These converts are referred to as ‘Latin 
Christians' and are considered to be an inferior group by other Catholics, 
known as Romo-Syrian Christians Wiebe and Peter (1977) have found that 
the acute caste-based inequality among the Catholics in rural Tamil Nadu has 
led to a patron-client relationship between members within parishes, 
Examining the role of the Catholic church in Dakshina Kannada district of 
Karnataka, Rodrigues (1989. 268) has observed that ‘certain scheduled 
caste/tribe converts, converted nearly three generations ago .. remain 
confined to their status even today, as much looked down by members of the 
[Christian] communuty as they were before their conversion. Similar findings 
about converts to Catholicism have been reported from other parts of the 
country (Isaacs 1974: 172; Japhet 1986-87). 

The experience of conversion to Protestantism in Tamil Nadu yields 
similar insights. Caplan (1987- 41, 266 fn 2) refers to J.W. Pickett's findings 
in the early 1930s that for most converts from indigent sections, economic 
betterment did not accompany conversion to Protestantism. Caplan even 
recalls the mid-19th century situation when communion itself was an occasion 
for the demonstration of caste hierarchy. He quotes the 1848 work of J. 
Mullens who found that Shudra Christians *would not drink at the Lord's 
supper with (the outcastes) or after them .. 

Among urban Protestants, Caplan (1987: 149) has found caste to be an 
important form of consciousness which is situationally paramount in its 
‘affective appeal’ and or as an ‘ideological rallying-point'. The great majority 
of Protestants belonging to castes which converted in mass movements 
continue to classify themselves in terms of these traditional status entities. In 
fact, the ‘significant proportion of lower-class Protestants identify themselves 
and are labelled as Harijans’ 

Caplan (1987. 124, 126) has also noticed the persistence of caste endo- 
gamy even after the adoption of the new faith. For many Protestants, ‘caste 
is an important if not overriding consideration when contemplating an 
alliance, and a good caste pedigree becomes part of the definition of a good 
family.’ More importantly, ‘householders claiming affiliation to non-Harijan 
castes, or to no caste, rarely entertam the prospect of matrimonial unions 
with persons of known Harijan status ' 

In Andhra Pradesh, Christians belonging to different ‘untouchable’ 
groups in rural areas have been found to refuse to draw water from the same 
well. Among them ‘the caste barrier is ... rigidly maintained .. on matters of 
food and drinks' ( Luke and Karman 1968: 78) According to Caplan (1987: 
150), even ‘high ecclesiastical rank apparently counted for little where such 
barriers operated’. He refers to J W. Grant's 1859 report that ‘one Indian 
bishop is never invited to dinner by certam members of his diocese "because 
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The experience of converts to Buddhism‘ is no better, especially outside 
Maharashtra (see Wilkinson and Thomas 1972). Internal quarrels and 
differences of opinion on the one hand and political infighting on the other 
seem to have landed the Buddhist conversion movement in a quandary (see 
Arakeri 1965). Lynch (1974: 147) records that ‘the Jatavs [of Agra] 
themselves recognize that conversion (to Buddhism] has not changed their 
economic and social position in Indian society among other castes.” 

Examining the social consequences of the ideological change following 
conversion to Buddhism, Gokhale (1986: 287) notes that: 


the ideological consciousness and mobilization of the community, which 
were effected through the medium of the Buddhist conversion, have 
seemingly served to make the community vulnerable and isolated... 
Ironically, the Mahar-Buddhist community developed greater cohesion 
and self-awareness on a new basis at the same time that the prospect of 
unity of purpose and political action with other dalits, both untouchable 
and caste-Hindu, was reduced. 


It may not be out of place to mention here that Veerashalvism, which 
came into existence as a protest against the caste hierarchy of Hinduism, 
itself developed in course of time its own caste hierarchy (see Dumont 1970 
187-01). Summing up his observations on the effects of indigenous 
socio-religious reform movements (as different from conversion to alien 
religions), Mandelbaum (1972: 544) concludes: ‘some have considerably 
affected the culture of their region; some have shaped the trend of political 
events; a few have influenced the civilization But none has altered the basic 
system of jati relations.’ 


THE DILEMMAS OF CONVERSION 


It must be emphasized that the proselytized depressed castes have to pay 
a price to achieve a marginal position by embracing a new religion.’ That is, 
the special benefits provided to them by the government under the policy of 
protective discrimination and the legal cover extended to them under the 
anti-disabilities legislation would be available to the depressed castes only as 
long as they remain within the fold of Hindutsm or Sikhism. The 
constitutional label ‘Scheduled Castes’ enumerates particular caste groups by 
their religious identification with these two religions only’ 

In Maharashtra, where most of the converts to Buddhism (called 
neo-Buddhists) are concentrated, the state government has restored to them 
the benefits enjoyed by the Scheduled Castes which are conferred by the 
state.” However, ‘the central government and the other states have remained 
adamant in their unwillingness’ to view the neo-Buddhists as Scheduled 
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Castes any more. Since conversion by itself can hardly improve the 
conditions of the converts, the central government has recommended that the 
state governments extend to the converts the concessions available to the 
Backward Classes. But these concessions are narrower in scope and smaller 
in magnitude than those for the Scheduled Castes. These concessions are 
merely ‘an indulgence and the state could determine the extent of this 
indulgence' (Galanter 1989; 124-25, 127). Only a few states like Karnataka, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu have extended them to the converted Scheduled 
Castes. 

The case of neo-Buddhists in Maharashtra is no doubt unique in this 
context. But being predominantly identified with one particular caste group, 
namely, the Mahars, and specifically distinguished by the prefix ‘neo’, they 
more or less still remain in the same structural position as the other 
depressed castes. If the case of the neo-Buddhists in Maharashtra offers any 
exception at all, it 1s because of their long history of service in the armed 
forces and more particularly because of the dynamic leadership of 
Ambedkar. Even so, it is on record that quite a few neo-Buddhists of 
Maharashtra face the moral dilemma of whether or not to claim and accept 
the special benefits meant for the Scheduled Castes (see Zelliot 1966). 

The proselytizing religions cannot logically or legitimately demand the 
special benefits and the legal cover for those among the Scheduled Castes 
taken into their fold? If they do so they would be putting themselves out of 
court as they would thereby be questioning the very raison d'etre of 
proselytism as the *open sesame' for emancipation. In other words, such a 
demand will only amount to conceding that it is not Hinduism alone which is 
primarily responsible for the exploitation and oppression of the depressed 
castes, and admitting that a mere change of religion by these castes cannot 
assure them deliverance. 

One way out of this impasse would be to have a dual religious identity, 
and engage in ‘bridge actions’ as the Jatavs have done in Agra” (Lynch 1974: 
147): 


Vis-à-vis the state or nation he [the Jatav] will activate his scheduled caste 
status, which requires that he be a Hindu, since this carries with it the 
benefits of ‘protective discrimination’, However, in situations in which he 
is not facing a government official, he will activate his Buddhist status.” 


Such an alternation between the ‘original’ and the ‘changed’ religious identity 
will, apart from exposing the hollow nature of the ‘emancipation’ and inviting 
punitive action, pose a subconscious psychological problem of a personality 
integration for the individual concerned. All this will have the effect of 
reinforcing the sense of marginalization.’ 

Turning to the reactions of the upper caste Hindus, particularly those 
ventilated by organizations such as the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, it is noticed 
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that they have invariably opposed proselytism of the depressed castes by 
other religions, and have even resorted to violent means to prevent it." But 
their reaction is grounded more in their doubts about the bona fides of the 
motives of the proselytizers and the ‘enticing’ means which they adopt. They 
perceive in these conversions a calculated threat to Hinduism. 

The upper caste Hindus seldom view conversions from the point of view 
of the converts. As it is not a considerable loss to their amorphous religion, 
in the normal course they should not mind such an exodus. The simple 
reason for their disfavour is that in such conversions they perceive not only a 
diminution in their vote bank but also, more importantly, a threat to the 
existing socio-economic arrangements which serve their personal interests 
best. It is in these circumstances that we have to understand the ambivalence 
of the upper caste Hindus to the religious status of the depressed castes. the 
upper castes can neither afford to allow the depressed castes to leave their 
religious fold, nor will they emancipate them from within the confines of their 
own religion. 

No doubt, some members of the depressed castes, or occasionally these 
castes themselves as a whole, may be willing to make the necessary sacrifices 
and go through with the gamble of conversion. But as long as the upper caste 
Hindus continue to be their ‘significant others’, conversion will not bring 
about a significant change either in the identity of the depressed castes or in 
the attitude and behaviour of the upper caste Hindus The converts will not 
only continue to be identified as ‘untouchables’, but will be even treated thus. 
Even when the upper caste Hindus form the negative reference group, for 
instance in the case of the Agra Jatavs, as Lynch (1974 163) notes, ‘the 
Hindus occupy a position considered as "they" and not as "we", and the 
dividing line of caste status is known to both groups’. This again confirms 
that as long as the depressed castes continue to be socio-economically 
dependent upon the upper caste Hindus, mere conversion can hardly be 
expected to bring about their emancipation. 

This perhaps explains the piquant situation in Agra where, ‘while almost 
all Jatavs claim to be Buddhists and identify with them, there can be little 
doubt that the majority of them continue to be de facto Hindus’. Except for 
the staunch Buddhists, many men and most, if not all, women continue to 
celebrate Hindu festivals, worship Hindu deities, and even believe in rebirth 
after death (Lynch 1974 159). Not surprisingly, many a depressed caste 
leader has opposed conversion (see Isaacs 1974: 174-75). The late Babu 
Jagjivan Ram, addressing the Jatavs in Agra in April 1956, barely a month 
after Ambedkar had appealed to them to become Buddhists, said, ‘I can't 
change my religion. He who converts is a coward. Such people can't do any 
service for the Jatav community’ (quoted in Lynch 1974 145) 
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The failure of proselytism as an emancipatory mechanism has not 
deterred those who swear by it, though even the hardcore among them have 
been forced to rethink the experience of proselytism Such rethinking has 
unfortunately not grappled with the socio-economic crux of the problem of 
the depressed castes. It has rather been content with reviewing the nature of 
the converting religions, and assessing their emancipatory potential. 

Thus, it has been argued that hitherto conversions have by and large 
taken place into religions which are ‘soft’ in their approach, and which have 
yielded themselves to the overriding influence of entrenched Hinduism Both 
Buddhism, which spoke the language of ‘saintly’ politics, and Christianity, 
which preached forgiveness, could hardly throw a challenge to Hinduism 
Hence, it is contended that in order to counter such a deeply entrenched 
religion as Hinduism, what 1s needed 1s a religion which 1s radical in 
perspective and militant in approach Islam, which has a sufficiently long 
history in the country, 1s identified as one such religion, and conversion to it 
1s advocated, 

In February 1981, about 1000? Scheduled Castes living in Meenakshi- 
` puram, a small village in the Tirunelveli district of Tamil Nadu, were 
converted to Islam. They even changed the name of their village to 
Rehmatnagar The next seven months, till September 1981, saw a wave of 
conversions to Islam in Tirunelveli, Ramanathapuram and Tanjavur districts 
Madurai, Madras and North Arcot reported stray incidents of conversion or 
threat of conversion to Islam 

Mathew (1989: 294), who has reviewed the available ‘evidence’ on these 
conversions, feels that it 1s too early to say to what extent these conversions to 
Islam can change the converts’ social position. The initial euphoria of 
conversion to Islam noticed by him, however seems to be at odds with 
Srinivasan’s (1989: 119) observation that ‘the economic betterment for the 
converted appears to be illusory’. Worse still, in the mosques they ‘have been 
seated separately’ and their womenfolk have lost the ‘independence they had 
earlier’ 

The ideology behind the advocacy of conversion to Islam rather than to 
Buddhism or any other religion is embodied in a small polemical pamphlet 
by Shetty (1980) His plea for conversion to Islam is part of a wider strategy 
which he terms ‘Dalit-Mushm Alliance’ A closer examination of this strategy 
reveals the perilous implications that it 1s fraught with as far as the depressed 
castes are concerned 

In his ‘Introduction’ to Caste and Soctal Stratification among Muslims in 
India, Ahmad (1973: 14) makes the tellmg point that ‘the proclaimed 
egalitarianism of Islam [has] remained largely an ideal’, The essays collected 
by him in this anthology document the existence of caste among the Muslims 
Moreover, the intolerant fundamentalist trends noticed in Islam in some of 
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our neighbouring countries as also in some of the regions in our own country, 
reveal its reactionary social stance. 

Above all, mobilization on religious lines is totally devoid of revolutionary 
potential. All the religious minorities, depressed castes and tribes put 
together constitute less than 40 per cent of the population, and lack any class 
content. As Omvedt (1980) has rightly remarked, ‘such an alliance would 
pose the minorities against the caste Hindus (including the non-Dalit lower 
castes and Shudras) and lead in the direction of civil warfare, not 
revolutionary change." 

In brief, attempts at emancipation through proselytism have generally 
failed. They have failed because they have viewed the problem of 
emancipation of the depressed castes mainly, if not exclusively, in terms of 
religion. If the diagnosis is wrong, the treatment based on it can hardly be 
expected to be fruitful! 

It 1s important to bear in mind that the depressed castes are not a 
homogeneous group sharing an exclusive set of common characteristics 
They are born into numerous castes, with separate identities, backgrounds 
and traditions. Even the constitutional category of ‘Scheduled Castes’ does 
not define them by their own social traits but by their customary relations 
with other members of society It is for this reason that the task of mobilizing 
the depressed castes based on the criterion of caste alone is difficult to the 
extent of being impossible to accomplish (see Jayaram 1981 13) 


THE KEY TO EMANCIPATION 

The key to the emancipation of the depressed castes lies in their objective 
class position in the socio-economic framework, which they share with many 
others including some caste Hindus. An overwhelming majority of the 
depressed castes live in rural areas, and are subject to the dominance 
relations centering round agricultural production (Neale 1972). In her 
analysis of 77 peasant uprisings during late Moghul, British and 
contemporary Indian rule, Gough (1974) found that caste has not operated as 
a barrier to the organisation of the peasantry during periods of severe 


„economic deprivation if only effective leadership was torthcoming. 


Obviously, if the deprived castes can mobilize themselves on class lines 
along with those who find themselves in a similar objective position in the 
social organisation of agriculture and simultaneously fight false caste 
consciousness, there seem to be bright prospects not only for their 
emancipation, but also for bringing about a general reorganization of the 
social order In other words, the future of the depressed castes 1s bound up 
with that of the toiling masses of the country, both of whom should forge a 
‘Dalit-Shramik Alliance’ as Omvedt (1980 1350) calls it, ‘that fights both 
economic exploitation and social oppression and is directed to overthrowing 
the power of the exploiters and establishing the power of the oppressed and 
exploited.’ 
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NOTES 


The term ‘depressed castes’ is used in this paper as an omnibus label to designate the 
Scheduled Castes and all other caste groups suffering the same or similar socio-economic 
disabilities 
According to Galanter (1989 114, 132), the ‘notion of Indian society as consisting of 
mutually exclusive groups ranked in a definite and unique order is a carry over from the 
area of personal law’ Thus, the identification of castes as ‘components in the sacral order 
of Hinduism’ 1s expressed in its extreme form by the courts of law, which regard caste and 
Hinduism as coterminous It is by this logic that the Scheduled Castes converting to other 
religions are denied preferential treatment to which their Hindu counterparts are entitled 
Fuller (1976 54) also makes a reference to avasa kraistava, which in Malayalam means 
‘backward christian" 
Although the possibility of emancipation through proselytism occurred to Ambedhar in the 
early 1930s itself, ıt was only in the early 1950s that he recommended it as a viable strategy 
He believed that conversion to Christianity or Islam would denationalize the depressed 
castes (see Keer 1954 273-78) He was initially inclined towards Sikhism, but ultimately 
preferred Buddhism to be the alternative religion as it was ‘an indigenous Indian religion 
of equality; a religion which was anti-caste and anti-Brahman (Lynch 1972 99) Moreover, 
Buddhism was expected to serve as a bulwark against communism (see Zelliot 1966 204) 
Accompanied by a large number of his followers — mostly from the Mahar caste group — 
he renounced the ancestral Hindu faith and embraced Buddhism in 1956 
That ‘some Buddhists themselves would be pessimistic’ has been observed by Zelliot as 
well She, however, argues that ‘the rationale for the conversion was psychological and the 
benefits have been psychological?’ The most important among such benefits is the 
‘psychological freedom from the sense of being a polluting person’ (Zelliot 1977 133, 138) 
But Isaacs (1974 173) contends that the change in ‘nominal identity’ has not been helpful 
in providing a change of ‘identity in fact’ He 1s also not sure ‘how it has served individuals 
within themselves as a source of self-respect’ 
In the early years of the 19th century, lower caste converts to Christianity had to face 
frequent hostility and even occasional physical danger from the Hindus (Frykenberg 1976) 
On the legal nuances of this issue, see Galanter (1984 282-351 or 1989: 103-40) 
Among the benefits outside the purview of the state government are reservations in 
legislative bodies, post-matriculation scholarships and reservations in central government 
employment 
Outside of Maharashtra this has not been achieved or even demanded vociferously by the 
proselytizing religions With reference to ‘Haryan’ converts to Protestant Chnstianity in 
Madras, Caplan (1987 153-54) notes 
the concern of the Church to press the central government to grant Haryan Christians 
the same rights as their Hindu counterparts while undertaken with the best of 
intentions, has had the effect of singling out these Protestants as the one category 
within the community to be labeled officially by a caste designation 


According to Galanter (1984 319), 'a large but unknown number [of Mahars in 
Maharashtra] have refrained from, or concealed, conversion in order to remain eligible for 
the preferences they enjoyed as Scheduled Castes’ 

A similar observation withereference to the Scheduled Caste converts to Christianity has 
been made by a Gujarati respondent of Isaacs’ (1974 172) "When they have to approach 
any official bureau for anything, they say they are Scheduled Caste But if you approach 
them privately, they will tell you they are Christian ' 

Parry (1970 98) has identified a similar dilemma with reference to the Kolis of the Kangra 
Valley for whom the choice 1s between being converts who reject the caste hierarchy and 
along with it the benefits of Scheduled Caste status, or of acknowledging themselves as 
untouchable Hindus and making use of protective discrimination They have, as it were, 
‘one foot on either side of the so called "barrier of pollution" 

As early as 1955, ‘The Indian Converts (Regulauon and Registration) Bill’ had been 
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introduced in the Lok Sabha, and after the then Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru opposed 
it, it was rejected In December 1978, O P Tyagi, a member of Parliament belonging to 
the then ruling Janata Party, had moved a pnvate bill called ‘Freedom of Religion Bill’, 
which sought to ban religious conversion by the use of force or inducement or by 
fraudulent means Though the then Prime Minister Morar Desai defended the bill, it was 
not taken up because of the resignation of the Janata Party government However, the 
Congress governments of Onssa and Madhya Pradesh had as early as 1968-69 passed 
Freedom of Religion Acts which were upheld by the Supreme Court in 1981 In 1978, the 
government of Arunachal Pradesh also enacted a law which was very stringent about 
conversions The demands for a ban on conversions were also made in the wake of the 
mass conversion to Islam in Meenakshipuram village in Tirunelveli district of Tamil Nadu 
in February 1981 (hereafter referred to as Meenakshipuram conversions) (see Mathew 
1989 296-98) 

14 The Meenakshipuram conversions resulted in a 'caste war' (see Mathew 1989. 284-85) 

15 This figure is contested, and Tamil Nadu Bovernment sources put the number of converts 
at 558 

16 In fact, one definite fallout of the Meenakshipuram conversions has been ‘the politicization 
of religion’ (see Mathew 1989) 
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IDEOLOGY, CURRICULUM AND CLASS 
CONSTRUCTION: OBSERVATIONS FROM 
A SCHOOL IN A WORKING CLASS 
SETTLEMENT IN DELHI’ 


Mohammad Talib 


INTRODUCTION 


A conventional understanding of the role of education in society may be 
put forward ın a simple linear fashion’ education initiates pupils into forms of 
knowledge about ‘the world’. This knowledge 1s pedagogized and curricularly 
transmitted. The pupils appropriate the given knowledge as part of their 
personality Thus, education enables pupils to (re)cognize ‘the world’. 

A controversy is triggered off if we ask whether ’the world’ packaged 
symbolically in the curriculum is singular or plural? To put the question 
differently, one might enquire if the world introduced in the curriculum is a 
selective depiction of the world of the dominant and the strong? Conversely, 
1s not the world of pupils (especially if they hail from marginalized sections 
of society) forgotten, de-recognized and even disdained if casually 
remembered in the curricular body of knowledge and its process o! 
dissemination in the classroom? These questions shift our attention to z 
situation where the civilizing mission of education relentlessly construct: 
world orders by ignoring, forgetting or alienating marginalized hfe worlds 
But the entre process does not constitute the pupils as bearers of thi 
hegemonic footprints of education. They internalize and also evolve comple 
cultural strategies to ignore and forget pedagogic knowledge presented t: 
them at school. Ironically, the pupils play an active role ia facilitating th 
process leading to their ‘certified degradation’ and pa.tially create th 
conditions wherein they drop out or fail in the examination. 

This paper attempts to represent the experience of working class childre 
in a school located in an urban village on the southern outskirts of Ne 


Delhi. 
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THE PROBLEM 


The present discussion emanates from the author's doctoral work on 
‘Social Aspects of Class Formations among the Stone Quarry Workers’, 
conducted in the vicinity of south Delhi between 1984 and 1987. The analysis 
of social management of working class consciousness persuaded me to 
examine a few agencies of symbolic control operating in the area Among 
others, a school for workers' children was selected as one important agency 
at work However, it must be submitted that the selection of the given school 
was not without a precursor, a significant encounter with the workers which 
unfolded an area worthy of being explored. 

During the course of a casual conversation with a worker's child named 
Lalu, I sought to motivate him to acquire school education at least up to 
Standard VIII — the minimum qualification for certam state-sponsored 
vocational traming programmes. The chid, a student of Standard V, 
responded by pronouncing that he was deficient in the proper aptitude 
(rucht) necessary for acquiring education of any kind On further probing as 
to who confirmed in him the lack of the requisite aptitude for education, the 
child politely replied, *My teachers have always told me so' He further 
clarified, ‘They told me that my head does not contain brain but bhoosa 
[chaff] They said so because I did not understand the lessons in the class’. 
Convinced of his lack of aptitude, Lalu dropped out of Standard V. 

Lalu was not alone A substantial number of workers’ children belonging 
to various age groups bore impressions of their exposure to school which 
persuaded them to believe in their veritable lack of aptitude for school 
education Their failure at school was initially certified but subsequently 
internalized by them as a legitimate judgement pronounced on their potential 
for learning Such a certified degradation enabled the workers’ children to 
accept their menial occupation — that of eking out a subsistence through 
semi-skilled manual work, that of smashing and breaking stones 

The research was faced with the imperative of accounting for the 
serendipity This component of research refers to the discovery by chance or 
sagacity of unanticipated anomalous and strategic datum which stimulates the 
investigator to ‘make sense of the datum’ (Merton 1968 157-62). Surely, the 
school that enrolled working class children played a vital role ın instilling in 
them certain significant categories of consciousness The question that 
remained was how do I approach the school to examine the aspect of 
control, of management of certain meanings and symbols which the workers’ 
children employ to define their situation? 


THEORETICAL ORIENTATIONS 


Willis (1979) sensitized the present analysis towards processes operating 
within and outside the school which directed the working class children at 
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Hammertown to accept socially undesirable, poorly rewarded, intrinsically 
meaningless manual work . In a similar theoretical genre, Harris’ (1982) 
analysis was also instructive. The major function of school is examined here 
in terms of its role in constituting individual ideological subjects who will 
voluntarily submit to the existing social relations under capitalism. Woods’ 
(1979) study of the Lowfield Secondary School directed the present study to 
understand the symbolic interactionist processes which enable pupils and 
teachers to construct their realities. The study focuses on the ‘rules’ that 
govern these processes, not so much the official rules of the institution, but 
the informal, implicit rules that apply in practice and that are arrived at 
through complex negotiations. 

These processes, wherein important categories of ideology are 
constituted, ın reality, complement the curricular transaction of knowledge 
As a matter of fact, in the experiences of students who are prone to drop out 
or those who stand on the margins of academic meritocracy, it is not so much 
the curriculum as the aforesaid processes wherein the transmission of 
'knowledge' takes place. 

Young (1971) drew my attention to the careful analysis of the curriculum, 
an important source of ideological constitution of those students who persist 
in school education and do not drop out Young elucidates the principles on 
which academic curricula are based. The study holds the view that a 
curriculum embodies educational values which are conscious or unconscious 
cultural choices which accord with the policies and beliefs of dominant 
groups at a particular time Young's intention is to question ‘the assumption 
that thought systems organised in curricula are 1n. some sense "superior" to 
the thought systems of those who are to be (or have not been) educated’ 
(ibid.: 13). 

The brief theoretical detour provided the present study a basis to 
understand the institutionalized as well as the under-institutionalized reality 
of the school in a common analytical frame Three components significant to 
the analysis of the 1deological constitution. of social class were delineated — 
(a) the working class children; (b) the teachers at school; and (c) the 
selected curricular content 


OBSERVATIONS AND REPRESENTATIONS 


The Working Class Children 

A group of 50 children, all males, were selected from the workers' 
settlement in south Delhi As their parents practised a taboo against. sending 
daughters to school, girl children could not be included in the sample These 
children belonged to the age group 8 to 15 years. Their exposure to schooling 
ranged from a minimum of three years to a maximum of nine years A large 
majority of them did not have more than three years of formal schooling 

The parents of the selected children were employed 1n various. capacities 
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in the stone quarries. They belonged to the Scheduled Castes, the Ballai, the 
Khatik and the Jatav, whose traditional occupations are weaving, butchery 
and processing of animal skin, respectively. But in the present set up they 
were all engaged in the occupation of extracting and breaking stones, 
generally bracketed as stone quarrying. They were migrant workers from the 
villages and small towns of states bordering Delhi. But they had always eked 
out their subsistence by expending their labour. Their income per capita per 
month (inclusive of meagre earnings from subsidiary occupations) 
approximated Rs.100 in 1986-87. 

Most of the parents were indebted to their thekadars (contractor), 
jamadars (labour contractor) and local shopkeepers due to conditions of 
prolonged unemployment, under-employment and protracted indisposition 
due to work-related ailments and sickness 

Quarry workers’ children in the age group 8 to 10 years invariably assisted 
their parents 1n their labouring projects. They carried lunch packs, fetched 
drinking water, looked after younger sibling while their mothers worked, and 
assembled the broken stones at one place before loading them onto the 
trucks The children either joined their parents after school, or if the work 
demanded completion within a short period, they even absented themselves 
from school. 

Most of the time the children were mute witnesses to their parents’ 
problems pertaining to subsistence, indebtedness, alcoholism, interpersonal 
rivalries, etc.. There hardly existed a pedagogic space in their homes wherein 
the difficulties in school homework could be sorted out. Most parents were 
completely illiterate and had little meaningful contribution to make towards 
their children’s education However, the parents invariably upheld certain 
attitudes towards school education which lent it immense ideological support. 
For instance, school was generally regarded as a device through which 
worthwhile knowledge could be acquired. The equation between ’schooling’ 
and education was rarely questioned. 

To start with, education was considered a good thing. And school as an 
institution derived its sanctity from the fact that it was the only place to 
acquire an education. However, it was not the only place where one received 
knowledge Some quarry workers pleaded that their forefathers had never 
been to school and yet were more knowledgeable than the present 
generation. But this did not amount to a general challenge to the authority 
of the school system. It was, if anything, a covert acceptance of the necessity 
of schools to impart good education. So strong was the constantly reinforced 
ideological representation of the school, that the notion of schooling as being 
essentially good for children was rarely questioned by the workers. This 
was also due to the image of the state in the minds of the quarry workers of 
which the school was only an extension. The notion of sarkar (government) 
was projected as the neutral guardian of common national'interests. So the 
school, it follows, provided free education for all to serve the common good. 


EI 
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Among its ideological roles, the school brought within its marked space 
all children, regardless of race, creed, colour, religion or social background 
(though in the case of the quarry school this was only a prescription and in 
practice most children belonged to the same class). Having placed them 
together, they were all offered a roughly equal curriculum and almost equal 
access to school resources (including teachers). In order to be promoted to 
the next higher class they all sat for the same examination. Their 
performance on standardized examinations then became a measure of how 
well they had grasped their opportunity. Nothing, it would appear, could be 
more fair or more equal. 

Thus, schooling operated simultaneously at two interrelated levels, as a 
practical process and as an ideological content. The practical process 
operated by rewards or promise of reward and not as a technical process 
based on intrinsic interest In order to keep pupils on the rolls, other things 
were required — approval, marks, promotion and praise. Rewards were 
distributed unequally in terms of an individual's particular compliance and 
performance. It was constantly reinforced in the minds of the pupils that 
those who succeeded did so by virtue of certain qualities and thus deserved to 
succeed. Conversely, they came to accept that those who failed in school 
deserved to fail both there and in the outside world. Thus, they came to 
learn and accept their position within the social hierarchy, to regard the 
attendent privileges, advantages and disadvantages as legitimate, and to 
accept the right of the successful to control and organize the unsuccessful 
(just as they accepted their teachers’ right to run the place and their 
authority to order). 

Since equality of opportunity was offered to all, what actually happened 
to any particular pupil was a discrete, personal and an individual issue Blame 
or praise, success or failure were ascribed individually; and in the long run 
the only person or agency responsible was oneself. When a child dropped 
out of school and returned to his parents at the quarry to enter the labour 
force, it was solely himself who was to blame. 

A group of quarry workers' children studying in Standard III were 
selected to work out the drop-out pattern. This batch of students was 
Observed: over a period of three years as they moved from Standard III to V 
during the period 1984-85 to 1986-87. Table 1 traces the fate of this batch 
over the given span. 

The batch consisted of 37 students who were admitted to Standard III at 
the beginning of the academic session 1984-85. Only five students remained 
at the end of Standard V As many as 32 (87 per cent) dropped out over a 
period of three years. The batch of 37 students in 1984-85 was reduced to 18 
in 1985-86 and to nine in 1986-87. It is evident from these figures that the 
average percentage of drop-outs is almost 50 for each year. It may be pointed 
out that the students dropped out before the session concluded as well as at 
the end of a given session even when they were promoted to the next class 
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Table 1: Drop-Qut Pattern 

Year of Study 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 

Standard Iti IV v 


No of students at 
the beginning of 


the year 37 18 9 
Students at the 

end of the year 23 13 5 
No of drop-outs 14 5 4 


This accounts for the fact that not all students who were promoted to the 
next class figured automatically on the school’s rolls. 

Some of the respondents explained their dropping out from school in 
terms of their lack of aptitude (ruch) for studies. When asked, how did you 
come to know that you lacked the proper aptitude?, the response carried an 
indication of their ‘poor’ performance in school. The respondents believed 
that ‘aptitude’ was a quality of mind Either one was born with it or one was 
not. Thus the following responses: 


My mind never worked when I read a wzitten akshar (word) 
I only have body (for manual work) but no mind (for studies). 
My head does not carry brain, it 1s actually filled with bhoosa (chaff). 


Most students could not recall a word of what they had learnt from their 
teachers 1n the classroom. They could, however, pronounce a hazy Judgement 
on classroom instruction to be ‘good’ but rather difficult. But certain stories 
and poems from their Hind: textbook constituted a favourite recollection 
among a small number of students Closer examination of the conduct of 
some of the children 1n their classes suggested that they often, during class 
hours, indulged in day-dreaming To put it in Goffman's (1968) terminology, 
*being away', a kind of mental removal from the scene They indulged much 
more than others in ‘removal activities’ which are ‘voluntary unserious 
pursuits which are sufficiently engrossing aad exciting to hft the participant 
out of himself, making him oblivious for the time being to his actual 
situation. The responses of the students were usually characterized by an 
indifference to or rejection of (without replacement) — invariably covert — 
both the goals and means charted out by the school for itself. Such a 
retreatism manifested itself in a wide array of behaviour ranging from apathy 
through indiscipline to straight absence Some children, in their response to 
the attitudes and actions of their teachers, displayed observable nervous 
habits or fidgety behaviour. During the long, drab class hours, looking up or 
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looking around and not paying attention were the usual ways through which 
pupils expressed their retreatism, perhaps covert resistance to the pedagogic 
discourse. Leaving.their seats, much to the chagrin of the teachers, playing 
with marbles or pebbles behind the teachers' gaze, were other issues of 
discord that often resulted in corporal punishment. Students often 
deliberately ignored the teacher's orders by pretending to forget or by taking 
a long time to execute them. Talking amongst themselves at a time when it 
was not permitted was yet another mode of expressing their. 1mplicit disgust 
Some children acted aggressively towards others by threats or actual use of 
force, defying the pedagogic authority of the teachers It was common for 
them to attack the status of another child by calling him names or degrading 
the work he did. Above all, acts of conforming meekly to the teacher's 
domination did not always imply docility Such behaviour provided 
overwhelming evidence that pupils developed their own spaces to retreat 
from the prescriptions of pedagogy and school. 


The Teachers at School 

All the teachers employed in the school stated that they belonged to a 
higher caste and class background as compared to their pupils. Out of the 12 
permanent teachers, none claimed affiliation to lower caste status Those 
who did come from the lower middle class or a modest. economic position 
did not see themselves as belonging to the lower strata of society Having 
secured a teaching job in the school they ceased to perceive themselves as 
members of their classes of origin, let alone identify themselves with their 
pupils’ working class parents. Displaying an utter ignorance of the conditions 
prevailing at the quarry, many teachers persistently complained about the 
several problems which beset ther pupils’ homes — Intra-family violence, 
alcoholism, conspicuous eating habits (consumption of meat was stated as a 
case in point), problems of orphan children of parents who died in accidents 
at the quarry, constant mobility due to scarcity of work, ill health resulting 
from dust pollution, non-existence of welfare schemes, illiterate mothers who 
could not possibly socialize children, and above all, the lack of parent-teacher 
contact due to the quarry workers’ apathy towards the welfare of their 
children, were very frequently put forward by the teachers as the reasons for 
their pupils’ poor performance Many teachers played down the educative 
ideals and the role of the educator by shifting the onus of responsibility onto 
the pupils’ families. Curiously, the teachers were themselves alienated from 
their own work. Some of the young teachers were disillusioned with 
themselves and conveyed a negative attitude towards teaching itself 
On a cynical and resigned note one teacher said 


Teaching doesn't make any difference It is really of no avail I don't teach 
my students for more than two hours I have to do a lot of my own work 
and go about my own business 
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A somewhat conscientious teacher was willing to probe beneath the 
surface but he too sorrowfully expressed the same alienation from his work: 


Teachers’ training tells us nothing about the reality of our school. All 
teaching methods I know have failed in teaching these children. The only 
viable method to my mind is indiscriminate thrashing. Perhaps thus is the 
only way they will learn. 


On enquiring about the success rate and response after using this 
particular method, he eventually confessed that even beating did not help 
When I asked him why he continued with his corporal method, the teacher 
somewhat apologetically admitted that he had to resort to the rod so that the 
children did not come in his way while he did his own work. Another young 
teacher felt it next to impossible to communicate with the children for he was 
convinced that they were inherently incapable of acquiring any education 
Nothing in the curriculum could get across to them, however hard he tried 
These were children of uncouth parents and their carefree socialization had 
made them grow up 1n an unbecoming manner. Illustrating his contention 
with practical examples, he pointed to the free school uniforms and class 
textbooks that were given to every child. As the parents had no tradition of 
cleanliness and no regard for the preservation of books, he considered it 
futile to hand over such things to the children. It meant valuables down the 
drain. 

During long sittings with the teachers I was able to observe the children 
doing odd jobs for their teachers One teacher was very vocal in expressing 
his concern for the plight of the children, but contradicted himself by sending 
the children during school hours on personal errands such as fetching water 
and eatables from the local market to entertain his guests, and even fetching 
cigarettes and paan. This was done as a matter of course, and none of his 
colleagues ever raised an eyebrow, probably because their behaviour was no 
different. It was taken for granted that these were children belonging to a 
class of menial workers and that this was what they were supposed to do, not 
only at home but even in the school. 

I must admit that a large number of interviews with the teachers were 
conducted during class hours and still more inside the classroom. The 
teachers made no bones about the fact that they were pleased with the 
diversion I had provided My apologies for having disrupted the school 
routine were received with the further assurance that I was welcome any day 
irrespective of class timings. This convinced me that the teachers were not 
just being polite but genuinely seeking interesting outlets from the drab 
routine of their hours with the children. During the long interviews with the 
teachers, the children remained quiet, occasionally breaking into noisy bouts 
when they crossed the threshhold of their innocent patience For any casual 
observer there was no denying that discipline was directly imposed from the 
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devilish rod, which the teacher was never hesitant to spare. 


Selected Curricular Content 

The gulf that separated the teacher and the taught was bridged at the 
normative plane by the curriculum. The content of the curriculum, from the 
point of view of the children’s real needs and requirements, seemed an 
arbitrary cultural imposition by the pedagogic authority that readily resorted 
to the rod. The curriculum bore no relationship to the cultural and 
environmental conditions in which the children lived. In a general way the 
curriculum as a whole provided layers of ideological justification for the state 
of affairs in society at large, and also constructed a symbolic pyramid of 
stratification where the lowest layers of labouring men and women were 
perpetually condemned to a life of misery. The apex of that pyramid where 
the highest goals and aspirations resided was forever glorified and eulogized. 
The gap that separated the apex from its wide base — the glittering pocket of 
affluence and its sacred symbols on the one hand, and an anonymous mass of 
lower mortals on the other, was naturalized. 

Pedagogized in the texts through illustrations of honey bees (shahed ki 
makkhiyan), the animal kingdom, and the like, the gulf between the high and 
the low was naturalized Students were expected to memorize the biographies 
of Madame Curie, Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Thomas Edison, Albert Schwit- 
zer, Gautama Buddha, Confucius, Socrates and Leonardo da Vinci. The 
ideological message, however, cut through the biographies that reinforced the 
superiority and the efficacy of mind and intellectual labour over manual 
labour. To those who were born and brought up to do menial tasks, these 
biographies at best inspired awe and at worst instilled inadequacy in the self. 
Again, textbook stories emphasized the presence of mind and an ability to be 
mentally alert in order to ward off the evil and accomplish those highest 
examples that twinkled as sacred symbols casting sombre shadows on the 
entire class of people earning bare necessities through manual labour. 

One textbook story related the cleverness of a jackal who saved the life of 
a Brahmin by hoodwinking a hungry lion. In the same textbook, a clever 
tailor killed a menacing monster by his sheer intelligence. For his genius he 
was handsomely rewarded by a benevolent king who even offered his 
daughter in marriage to the tailor, The power of the mind vis-a-vis the body 
was fetishized. Mind was the ultimate magic that turned, as in folklore, a 
pauper into a king. 

Certain virtues that working class children cherished, however, were in 
fact idealized. In another story, a fisherman’s son who strayed into a rough 
sea and was marooned on an island eventually found himself trapped in a 
spiteful net of smugglers. However, he cleverly disentangled himself through 
the smugglers’ spiteful net, But then he cleverly wriggled himself out of 1t by 
the sheer power of his imagination and brought the smugglers before the 
police. The narrative in the text remained as uninhibited by the real 
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contradictions as the folk tales. It strove to reconcile contradictions within a 
pedagogic discourse. In a similar vein, a widow with meagre resources 
protected herself and put up a brave fight against the army of an enemy, The 
legendary tale of Jhanst kt rani projected a valiant woman who fought till her 
last breath to protect the honour of her husband’s kingdom ina rare display 
of patriotic valour. 

In the texts designed for the lower standard, students were exposed to the 
animal kingdom, to the cow and the calf, the animals in the zoo (which the 
working class children had never visited), and to the good habits and the 
habitat of animals. They explained how animals were protected from various 
diseases as well as certain vitamin deficiencies. The facility of a hospital, 
caring assistance and doctors, along with a perfectly clean and hygienic 
surrounding, were almost naturally available to the inmates of the zoo 
Ironically, the facilities at the zoo seemed to be in sharp contrast to the 
conditions at the quarry, but the teachers who taught the lesson were not 
even remotely aware of the chasm between the text and its context 

Leading on to the chapter on honey bees, teachers told their students of 
the elaborate division of labour in the colony of honey bees. The queen, 
largest among the bees, was surrounded by a few males, but it was the 
hundreds of worker bees who relentlessly built the colony, defended it, 
collected honey and fed the queen and the surrounding males, They even 
controlled the temperature of the colony by constantly fanning it with their 
wings. Another chapter on the prevention of disease began with the 
government’s role in the promotion of health and hygiene. It demonstrated 
that the prevention of various diseases was possible if the members of a given 
settlement cooperated with government officials in cleaning the dirty drains 
and properly disposing waste A striking aspect of the textual content was the 
wonderful and astonishing marvel of human mvention and the grandeur of 
nature, How the railway engine was invented, how aeroplanes came into 
existence, and how the first man landed on the moon provided the themes for 
the sections in the textbook for students of Standard III 

In Standard IV, the text entitled aao parhen aur seekhen (Let us Read and 
Leam) presented various sections dealing with concepts such as beauty, 
nature, ingenuity and invention Students were introduced to historical 
monuments and gardens, the physical prowess of animals, and the beautiful 
birds and their tender relationship with humans They were exposed to 
Durgapur Steel Plant, Perumbur’s Integral Coach Factory, Kosi Dam, etc 
The text took the student through a portrayal of Mrs Indira Gandhi as Joan 
of Arc, on to a story of a village in NEFA where a young boy named Lapchu 
defended the country by promptly informing the military personnel of the 
presence of Chinese soldiers at the border The children were introduced to 
Sunderlal, who lived in a village near the Narmada river, and who saved a 
train from meeting a fatal accident The text emphasized the President’s 
Award which Sunderlal received for bravery A special section was devoted 
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to the great leaders of modern India, confining itself to Mahatma Gandhi, 
Sarojini Naidu, Jagdish Chander Bose and Dr Vishveshwaraiah. 

In Standard V, students read about the children of the world. Toto from a 
small island in the Indian ocean, Hamid from a village ın Egypt, Larce from 
Lappland. Acts of bravery in their life united them into a celebrated class of 
children. The content of the curriculum projected certain universal values to 
be held in esteem Illustrating through anecdotes drawn from a wide array of 
settings, the value of self-help and mutual help were recurrent themes. A 
donkey, a dog, a cat and a rooster pooled together their wit and helped each 
other ward off the problems that were the inevitable result of being deserted 
by their masters. 

In the story of a rabbit that was at once didactic and illustrative, it was 
pleaded that no goal was difficult to achieve provided one was compassionate 
and not hasty to reach great heights 

A poor and stupid labourer, one tale went, turned rich overnight, but by 
the valued virtues of life. There was another story about a magic brush that 
could paint life into anything A poor boy used the brush to paint things most 
needed by the village poor. The same brush, when in the hands of a wicked 
king, became malevolent in nature. Soon the boy recovered his brush and 
helped his fellow villagers to ward off dangers and to make life comfortable 
for the poor The stories of the Pandavas and Kauravas depicted how certain 
virtues like truthfulness, patience and endurance and helping the poor 
through bravery had won the admiration of one and all 

The story of the Pied Piper who solved the menace of rodents in a small 
municipahty by playing his flute for a contract of one thousand guilders (the 
currency of the Netherlands) told of officials who went back on a promise. 
The Pied Piper took revenge by taking away all the children of the city. The 
story emphasized the individual's problem-solving ability 

The story of an old Lebanese couple displayed that happiness was 
possible despite poverty and that poverty did not prevent one in helping the 
needy In the story, the old couple was surrounded by cheats, greedy and 
cruel people. Two gods once came to test the people While the old couple 
greeted them kindly, the others ill-treated them As a result, the entire 
village, with the exception of the old couple, drowned The gods revealed 
their identity to the old couple who were rewarded and lived happily 
thereafter 

There was also the story of Avanti who solved every problem in society 
through his wit. He helped the poor and was extremely popular with them 
Even the king consulted him ın difficult times. The texts also told the story of 
Sindbad, the sailor who was often trapped in difficult situations on dangerous 
voyages, but who, even in the face of hopeless conditions, managed to escape 
through his bravery and presence of mind Certain sections eulogized the 
role of children in helping parents in their work. One story told of a peasant's 
son who worked very hard to produce the maximum yield. When the peasant 
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was rewarded by the king, he handed over the award to his son, praising him 
for his assistance in attaining the yield and earning the reward. 

In yet another story,a child named Ahmad helped his beloved 
grandfather, after school hours, in the marble mines. Ahmad was eager to 
learn and carefully watched the marble statues being carved. One day Ahmad 
purchased a much-needed pair of eye-glasses for his grandfather by selling a 
statue on a school holiday. On Id, his grandfather presented him with an 
aeroplane, something he had wanted for a very long time. 

A story of a potter's family showed how the potter's son helped him in all 
his tasks. His wife and daughters also helped him in certain tasks, especially 
when he had a lot of work, prior to Diwali, for instance, when earthen pots 
are in great demand. With the assistance of all the members of the family, 
Bhola the potter earned a lot of money and purchased sweets and crackers to 
the delight of his children. 

Manual labour was eulogized in these stories. Certain poems which the 
children had to memorize described poverty and hard work in positive terms, 
so much so that labour was seen as a virtue in itself. Mental labour, however, 
was always given priority over manual labour. 

The students as subjects were summoned to the school to acquire symbols 
of knowledge encapsulated in the curriculum. The selection of knowledge 
the curriculum offered to the pupils masqueraded the given knowledge as 
valid and valuable for all. As it happened, the differential value of this 
knowledge for different groups and its selective character in dealing with the 
significant symbols of the marginalized section of society became invisible 

The material in the textbooks provided the children of the quarry workers 
a symbolic encounter with a world which scarcely represented their 
experiences. As a mattef of fact, the children's routine experiences of their 
homes and neighbourhood circumscribed by poverty and degradation were 
either relegated to the realm of irrelevance or trivialized and 1dealized (both 
signify a simplistic portrayal of an otherwise complex reality). 

Some of the anecdotes, illustrations and images extolled the virtues of 
cleanliness, diligence, obedience, mental alertness, etc. Once instilled in 
behaviour, these virtues were shown to carry the potential of altering the 
present marginalized status of labouring people. These moral competencies 
were demonstrated to work as magical strategies that promised wonders. In 
their fairy-tale charms, the virtues evoked resemblances of characters and 
performances from folk tales conventionally narrated and shared among the 
quarry workers. But beyond this relationship the textual themes struck fewer 
chords of familiarity in the social fabric of the learners. 

The study material was an invitation to the child to enter into a world 
which extended outward indefinitely into space and time — the illustrations 
were drawn out not only from our nationalist history but also from 
contemporary Indian society and societies outside the country. This ‘world’ 
of the curriculum stood in sharp contrast to the familiar environment of the 
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children which hardly extended beyond the narrow confines of their present 
and previous settlements. The students’ biographical trajectories, interrupted 
by frequent migrations, stood in sharp contrast to the uninterrupted 
sequences of textual narratives. 

The curriculum naturalized and depoliticized the working class settings by 
either eulogizing or glorifying them. The vast majority had as their central 
theme the struggle or ingenuity of an individual with a complex or 
unintelligible society. The setting was shown to be apolitical, where the only 
intermediary group between the individual and society was the family. 

The world of the text appeared as something fixed and ready-made in 
itself, outside the ken of the children's experience. The teaching in the 
classroom, instead of continuously relating the children's biographies to the 
subject matter presented in the text, led to their alienation from the 
educational process As has been mentioned above, the teachers’ approach 
to their students was mediated by the caste and class stereotypes they created 
of their wards. Consequently, the curriculum appears to the students as a 
mass of meaningless and arbitrary symbols and unrelated ideas imposed from 
without. Indeed, a symbol which is induced from without, which does not 
stand for and sum up in shorthand, the actual experiences which the 
individual has already gone through, loses its life and fertility (Dewey 1943: 
24). The paucity of working class symbols in the prescribed materials 
indicated the status of such symbols in the culture of such schools that were 
themselves reorganized according to dominant cultural forms in society. 
Thus, the curriculum in the school responded to and represented ideological 
and cultural resources that came from above. Working class perceptions 
were never represented or responded to. The failure of working class 
children to acquire education was attributed by the teachers to their pupils? 
inadequacies and not to the inadequacies of the school curriculum and of the 
teachers. It epitomized the blaming-the-victim syndrome. As a matter of 
fact, the experiences held by the quarry workers’ children were cited as 
examples of the backwardness and obstacles to ‘progress’. In the syllabus, no 
place was given to the data generated out of the encounters of the workers 
with their existential social reality. The inclusion of symbols or ideas 
otherwise absent in the child’s own world was sometimes justified by the 
teachers. They rationalized it with the expectation that the unfamiliar in the 
curriculum should become familiar to the student at some remote locus in 
future. Such a curricular orientation fails to represent the present life of the 
student. Seen as a preparation for the future, the curriculum provided a 
passage to some anticipated station wherein the students should discover 
wonders or lead their lives according to certain idealized virtues 

Thus, such a curriculum and the mode of teaching amounted to an 
organized symbolic aggression on the subjects. The pupils were forced to 
perceive themselves as backward. Their experience of education which was 
supposed to ameliorate the lives of working class children became, in reality, 
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a means of training the younger members of these groups to internalize their 
subservient position in society. Therefore, it was not surprising that most 
children felt discouraged and degraded in their experience with school 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The observations made here make it imperative to recognize that one of 
the sites wherein the discursive construction of class takes place is the 
classroom This involves the gradual creation of an ideological domain which 
banishes the constellation of symbols of the marginalized world of the pupils ? 
Central to the domain is an array of glorified values and attitudes which 
contrast with the moral waste and degradation that lie outside, in the world 
which the workers' children inhabit 

The analysis of the social background of pupils and teachers reveals 
striking contrasts 1n their experiences and predispositions Such contrasts are 
rooted in the differences of their caste and class The social moorings 
constitute a critical factor which repudiates the universal and non-partisan 
facade of the curricular knowledge As a matter of fact, what counts as 
‘educational knowledge’ in a given situation turns problematic The learners 
who are declared ‘unfit’ to acquire further education turn out to be more 
‘alienated’ or ‘retreatist’ than ‘incompetent’ in the pursuit of learning 

The curricular knowledge, particularly its stories and settings, metaphors 
and meanings, acquires a certain ‘halo’ of superciliousness in its silence or 
indifference towards the authenticity or validity of the life experiences of the 
learners Surely, no amount of reshuffling or rearrangement of themes and 
contents of the curriculum would offer the necessary corrective That a 
curricular knowledge 1s 1n no way superior to other forms of knowledge and 
that 1t should be founded on the latter 1s a principle which would continue to 
be distorted as long as acute class differences circumscribe the production, 
reproduction and dissemination of educational knowledge This puts into 
perspective the issue of equality in education which should be viewed not ın 
terms of the pupil’s access to educational knowledge but in the equality of 
‘worth’ /relevance attributed to all existing modes of cultural life (Entwistle 
1979, 168-75) 

The background assumption of any educational knowledge, to avoid the 
hiatus between intention and realization, has to be multiculturalism and not a 
hierarchical class division of society Such an orientation in pedagogic 
methods and related educational devices should not only keep ‘the different 
cultural identities separate and distinct forever but as a method to help 
optimize the interaction of cultures both through the experience in books, 
teaching materials, etc, and in terms of actual personal interactions’. Thus, 
‘the realization of common humanity does not lie in overly hasty and 
formalistic promulgation of "universals" in education, culture and polity. 
Even a downward dissemination of "universal" culture, a diffusionist strategy 
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in education would also retard the natural learning processes of the subaltern 
groups as well as lose much potential richness which they are capable of 
contributing to world culture and long term future identity of humanity 
(Shukla 1990). 

The condition for the possibility of an educational project which seeks to 
preserve humanity (and not the status quo) consists in recognizing universal 
validity in the actual spatio-temporally limited experience of particular 
human beings This shall remain a pious hope so long as ‘the universal 
continues to be thought of as an ideal opposed to the actuality of lived 
experience. The most important recognition before any venture 1n education 
is to conceive ‘universality’ as wtherent in, and not as opposed to, dynamically 
transforming particularity This educational principle 1s alone capable of 
furntshing the new world order with the“necessary civilizational impetus to 
‘produce even more numerous and varied forms with which the human 
personality will affirm itself and prove the worth of its existence. And if these 
varied forms may order themselves harmoniously, even their possible 
contradiction and struggle will not merely disrupt that work, but rather will 
stimulate it to new demonstrations of strength and lead to new creations' 
(Simmel 1971: 226). 


NOTES 


1 Paper presented at the Eighth World Conference on Comparative Education held in 
Prague, 8-14 July 1992 

2 Kumar (1979) argues that the curriculum disproportionately represents cultural data and 
life expenences Children of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are forced to 
identify with the symbols of dominant groups Such a curriculum content accounts for a 
demeaning educational experience where the pupils are forced to perceive themselves as 
backward See also Nanda (1988) 
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ISSUES OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
COLONIAL CHHATTISGARH 


Saurabh Dube 


He opposes slavery, polygamy, cannibalism, and infanticide He teaches 
the boys to be honest, sober, and thrifty, the girls to be pure, intelligent, 
and industrious He induces the natives to cover their nakedness, to build 
houses.... It is hard to overthrow the long established heathenism, but 
slowly it yields to the new power and the beginning of civilized society 
gradually appears In every country where mission work has been done 
we find that the first lasting changes for a higher social order began 
through missionary effort. 
— J.W. Shank, ‘The Missionary as Cwilising Agent’, 
Chnstian Monitor, January 1910, p 394 à 


This paper makes a case for a mutual alliance and critical. dialogue 
between history and anthropology I address the somewhat worn and 
repeatedly rehearsed theme by bringing together the theoretical concerns of 
recent studies of colonialism and Christianity and an overview of the 
ethnographic and historical record of Christianity in colonial Chhattisgarh to 
raise questions and highlight issues ın the study of the evangelical encounter ° 
This encounter was located at a critical intersection of meaning and power 
the engagement of the mission project with colonial cultures of rule, and the 
interface of Protestant theology, evangelical beliefs and practices of 
missionaries with the principles of caste and sect and the institutions. and 
dynamics of village life. The missionaries, indigenous catechists and helpers, 
native converts and congregations, and members of the local population were 
protagonists and players in dramas of divergent perceptions and 
contradictory practices The small particulars and little details and the sharp 
lines and broad contours of a specific historical and ethnographic case reveal 
the wider implications of the evangelical encounter 

A large number of studies of the mission project, missionaries 
and Christianity in South Asia have been produced by church historians This 
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literature provides us with detailed chronicles of actions and events (Juhnke 
1979; Lapp 1972; Lohr 1899; Seybold 1971; Tanner 1894). Several other 
exercises in the field have once again been guided by the rather simplistic 
assumption that Christian converts in India tended to replicate a modernized 
social order — with the exception of caste — in the image of the missionaries 
(Forrester 1980; Manor 1971, Oddie 1975; Whitehead 1913). It is only in 
recent years that historians have begun to explore the meanings of conversion 
and the articulation of missionaries, converts and Christianity with indigenous 
schemes of rank, honour, caste and sect (Bayly 1989, see also Stirrat 1975). 
At the same ume, this work has focused on Orthodox churches in south 
India. With the exception of the interesting but somewhat weak contribution 
of Eaton (1984) and the rather more promising and exciting intervention of 
Scott (1992), the evangelical encounter in the 19th and 20th centuries and its 
engagement with the colonial enterprise remains a relatively neglected area 
of study. Studies in the anthropology of colonialism and Christianity and of 
‘radical culture contact’ (Asad 1973, Beidelman 1982; Comaroff 1985; 
Comaroff and Comaroff 1986, Mignolo 1992; Nash 1979; Prins 1980; Rosaldo 
1980, Roseberry 1986; Sahlins 1981; Scott 1992; Stoler 1985; Taussig 1980; 
Thomas 1991, 1992) suggest that the theme raises a range of significant 
issues. Clearly these issues need to be incorporated in the agendas of South 
Asian historiography and ethnography 

In 1868 Oscar Lohr, the first missionary of the German Evangelical 
Mission Society, initiated mission work in Chhattisgarh, a large region bound 
through linguistic ties in south-eastern Madhya Pradesh The pioneer 
missionary had been drawn to the region by the Satnamis The Satnamis, 
Lohr’s preliminary enquiries had revealed, were heathens with a difference: 
they were a monotheistic group whose ‘creed’ opposed idolatry and caste? 
To the missionary this was a providential connection It was willed by the 
Lord Would the flock not be delivered once it witnessed the Saviour? The 
Satnamis did not see the arrival of the millennum The group declined its 
‘destiny’ and proved elusive The missionaries continued to toil the field 
The halting enterprise of conversion, as we shall see, grew through ties of 
kinship and the prospects of a better life under the paternalist economy of 
mussion stations Over the next few decades the missionary enterprise in the 
region expanded. Members of the German Evangelical Mission Society were 
joined by missionaries of other denominations — the American and General 
Conference Mennonites, the Disciples of Christ, the Methodists, the 
Pentecostal Bands of the World — and there was a move to work with other 
communities The converts continued to receive missionary regulations 
through the grid of local culture The ‘harvest’, never bountiful, was indeed 
more than a little curious The missionaries tended The missionaries 
reaped. If they made headway, they also had to retrace their steps 

In recent years there have been forceful reminders that the White man 
did not always command the initiative in processes of cultural encounter 
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(Prins 1980; Sahlins 1985). In 1868 the missionary Oscar Lohr visited the 
Satnami guru at his home in Bhandar on the occasion of the community's 
‘annual festival’, The missionary described in detail how he was seated next 
to the guru and served refreshments. He made the triumphant revelation to 
a ‘great mass’ of Satnamis that the real satyanam (true name) was Jesus 
Christ. Lohr wa elated by the warm welcome. He inadvertently ventured 
into the realm of ethnographic representation and the pursuit of indigenous 
meanings when he stated that the Satnamis had stroked his beard to show 
him great honour and affection in their ‘traditional way’ (Der Fnedensbote, 
79, 20, 1928, pp. 309-15). The encounter was indeed seized by missionary 
hyperbole and ordered as an event of monumental historic significance. But 
was the stroking of Lohr’s long flowing beard really the enactment of a 
timeless, mysterious and customary ritual? Or was it a mere display of 
Satnami curiosity? Was the serving of refreshments by the guru the extension 
of hospitality to a White saheb, a Western master? Or had the missionary 
lost the initiative? We need to consider the possibility that Lohr's visit to 
Bhandar on the day of gurupuja, along with thousands of Satnamis, had 
unwittingly signified his acceptance of — and his incorporation as an affiliate 
in — the domain of the guru's authority. Three months later the missionary 
went on to challenge a principle of faith within Satnampanth. The curiosity 
did not translate itself into conversions, the hospitality was replaced by 
hostihty. The millenarian hopes of Lohr lay in ruins (Dube, forthcoming [c]) 
This ıs one tale There are other stories. 

What were the links between the mission project and colomalism? The 
question can all too easily translate itself into a rigid polemical divide the 
rival caricatures of the crafty agent of imperialism and the philanthropic 
apostle to the natives become the principal protagonists of competing shadow 
plays. The debate, Jean and John Comaroff have pointed out, gets confined 
to the issue of "Whose side was the missionary really on?” and by extension, 
‘Whose ends did he serve?” a complex historical problem is turned into a 
crude question of cause and effect (Camaroff and Comaroff 1986) The way 
out of this narrow and constricting impasse of competing instrumentalities, it 
seems to me, lies in a close analysis of the mutual imbrication of the cultural 
basis and political implications of the mission project. 

It was not often that evangelical missionaries in Chhattisgarh intervened 
in the arena that 1s conventionally designated as ‘political’, the domain of 
institutionalized power relations between the colonial state and its subjects 
At the same time, the links between the mission project and colonialism 
could he elsewhere First, we need to examine the missionary participation 1n 
the fashioning of authoritative discursive practices. A pernicious 
commonplace among historians and theorists of colonial discourse holds that 
the figurative construction of powerful images of the non-Western Other was 
carried out by a unified conquering colonial elite with a uniform Western 
mentality There ıs, perhaps, a need to focus instead on the contradictory 
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location of the writings of missionaries within the field of colonial 
representations. I provide one instance To the missionaries the converts 
were equals in the ‘Kingdom of God’. but there was also repeated emphasis 
on the ‘satanical travesties’ and the ‘savage customs’ of these ‘sons of 
wilde ness’. And this when the missionaries were writing about their wards 
Clearly their broad strokes and finely etched lines painted a much more 
dismal picture of the ‘heathens’, although the path to the redemption of even 
this race — held in droll but vicious and mind-numbing thrall by the devil — 
was kept open discursively In what ways did these stock and evocative 
metaphors and routine and emotive images which structured missionary 
thought and writing constitute a part of and reinforce the powerful cultural 
idioms of domination that were invested in by Western communities? 
Moreovet, the rhetoric of missionaries often reveals a tacit support for 
British rule The missionaries and sarkar bahadur (colonial government), 
working in tandem, were constructed as the twin bearers of the light of the 
‘Western lamp’ (Paul 1935). This was, once again, not the function of a 
seamless community of colonial interests made up of metropole 
policy-makers, provincial practitioners, local administrators, members of the 
armed forces, and missionaries We need to turn instead to the tangled web 
of relations between the principles of missiology, the structure of Protestant 
beliefs, and the policies of British administrators. In brief, there seems to 
have been a tie up between two sets of processes: the missionaries stated 
commitment to the complementarity of the church and the state, of spiritual 
and temporal power, and the post-mutiny policy of the British administration 
to effect a separation between religion and politics which critically 
augmented colonial power. Finally, the missionaries invoked the precept of 
individual self-determination and the spiritually spectacular moment of the 
witnessing of Christ to argue for the religious freedom of the convert At the 
same time, these converts were childhke and struggling to grasp rational 
objective thought. They had to be guided, aurtured and controlled within a 
paternalist enterprise. The missionaries seem to have participated, wittingly 
and unwittingly, in the construction of colonial mythologies of racial 
supremacy, the establishment of structures of paternalist authority and the 
reinforcement of the legitimacy of colonial rule. All this came about without 
their formal entry into the manifest processes of institutionalized power 
relations centring on the colonial state. It is indeed the realms of the 
cultural, the ideological and the discursive which reveal the political 
implications and colonial connections of the mission project. 

The missionaries along with other White settlers were agents in the 
creation of colonial cultures of rule. These cultures, Ann Stoler has argued, 
were not direct translations of European society planted in the colonies, but 
‘unique cultural configurations, home spun creations in which European 
food, dress, housing and morality were given new political meanings in the 
particular social order of colonial rule’ (1989) Close attention to the cultural 
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forms borne and initiated by the mission project allows an exploration of two 
simultaneous processes. The missionaries participated in the new 
constructions of ‘Westernness’, embedded in distinct life-styles, within the 
colonial order. I rehearse a detailed and sensitive description of missionary 
life-style in the late 19th and early 20th centuries by a church historian of the 
Mennonite mission in Chhattisgarh. Its resonances are much wider. 


Missionary dwellings known as bungalows were large, one-story houses of 
six to eight rooms surrounded by a veranda. The ceilings were high 
(14-16 ft) with a punkah for moving the air. In the pre-electricity days, 
servants operated these fans. Most of the stations were surrounded with 
walls, giving the station an autonomy from the surrounding community. 
These walls kept out wild animals and prevented interlopers from 
squatting on the missionary territory. The glistening white walls gave an 
air of permanence to the complex... Life on the mission station was 
comfortable... Missionaries believed that their Western culture 
demanded a different approach to food, dress and houses from that of 
their Indian neighbours. Yet for the Mennonite of rural background, his 
standard of living was comparable to if not better than that of rural 
America. .Dr Esch [a Mennonite] reminded his fellow missionaries of 
their need to adapt to India ‘The water isn't cold, the food isn’t hke 
American food; the people and especially the servants with whom one has 
to deal are not honest, the weather isn't pleasant — eather too hot, too wet, 
or too dry; one cannot sleep well at night — he has to sleep outside, either 
in the veranda or in the open compound.’ .. Each missionary was 
supplied with furniture for a dining room, sitting room, two bedrooms, 
bathroom and an office Missionaries brought along their own clothing, 
bedding, sewing machines, oil stoves, carpenter’s tools, and typewriters. .. 
The usual special precautions for living in India were taken — mosquito 
netting over the beds, boiling of water, and thorough washing of food . 
[The missionary household] was operated by Indian servants under the 
oversight of the missionary couple. J.A. Ressler [another Mennonite 
missionary] noted in 1907 that a thirteen-person staff was too small for 
their needs.... [This missionary family] then had a pandit (tutor), a cook, 
dhobi (launderer), ayah (nurse), three tonga wallahs (drivers-gardeners), 
milkman, chaprasst (errand boy), punka wallah, kotwal (watchman), 
several sweepers, and coolies Later stations had a similar assortment 
Most were paid very nominally. Missionaries often complained of their 
servants’ poor work but insisted on having them since life in India was 
more difficult... The missionary usually fit into the Indian schedule for 
meals — four per day. He used mostly Indian foods although he ordered 
canned foods and cereals from Calcutta and beef and pork when 
obtainable. The missionary exercised by swimming, playing tennis or 
badminton. Each day included an afternoon rest (Lapp 1972: 74-75). 
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All this involved the conscious creation and fashioning of the boundaries 
of the 'community of White settlers, which served simultaneously to 
overcome their internal economic and social differences and disparities. At 
the same time, the missionary was also committed, as a part of the 
evangelical deal, to civilize the converts through the initiation of a set of key 
practices revolving around building, clothes, writing and the printed word. 
This is forcefully conveyed by the passage with which this paper opens. 
Similarly the spatial organization of activities in the mission station, 
governed by Western divisions and notations of time was, perhaps, a part of 
the attempt of early evangelists to rationalize the indigenous groups through 
the geometric grid of civilization (Comaroff and Comaroff 1986). It was 
arguably within the interstices of these contradictory movements — the 
constitution of distinct life-styles in a new context as a measure of the 
distance from local cultures, and the use of many of the signs of Western 
culture to civilize the heathen — that the missionary constructed a sense of 
belonging to a community of White settlers and reinforced the schemes of 
power which anchored the familiar symbols and signs of the cultural order of 
colonial rule. 

The authority of the missionary was closely intertwined with the ‘arts of 
civilization’ initiated by the mission project. It was within the matrix of local 
culture that the missionaries were fashioned as sahebs*, The mission 
buildings and the spatial organization of work were imbricated ın the 
everyday definition and reinforcement of missionary authority, the saheb who 
owned and regulated the fields, the (occasional) forest and the mission 
Station that were placed at masterly discretion within his well-defined 
domain. The missionary healed bodies through Western medicine Similarly, 
he controlled the production of the printed word This needs to be set ın the 
context of the importance which Protestantism attached to convert 
self-commitment to the ‘word’ and the ‘book’ as the signs of a true Christian 
and of the power of writing within an oral tradition The ability to inscribe 
and to engender print then served to underwrite mussionary authority 
Finally, the missionary stood centre-stage in the play of the normative 
discourse and practices about decency, modesty and shame. Clothes became 
a distinctive sign of indigenous Christianity Contemporary missionary 
accounts and photographs of converts from the late 19th century reveal men 
wearing pyjamas and shirts, women clad in blouses and proper sarees — 
instead of dugdas (half sarees) — and httle girls in long dresses. The 
acquisition of canvas shoes added to the dignity and bearing of catechists and 
school teachers. The accent was on decency Modesty covered bodies and 
countered shame. The gains for the converts were simultaneously material 
and symbolic and they constructed their own understanding of missionary 
authority A report from the early 20th century, for instance, pilloried a 
Chamar convert who refused to do a menial job in the village on the grounds 
that as a Christian he had become a saheb, a member of the master race 
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This was of course only one of the several ways in which the key social 
practices introduced by the mission project were appropriated and deployed 
by the community of converts. We need to explore the ways in which the 
‘book’ and the ‘word’, Christian divinities and the ‘holy family’, saints and 
martyrs, Western notations of time and the spatial organization of work, and 
clothes and buildings were understood, refashioned and set to work in the 
modes of worship and practices of convert communities, 

What was the nature of convert communities that developed in 
Chhattisgarh? The pattern of conversions in the region did not follow the 
missionaries’ millenarian master plan of mass movements. A few 
conversions came about as individuals survived prolonged illnesses which had 
brought them close to death. The missionary accounts were unambiguous. it 
was the healing powers of the Lord which had compelled these people to 
convert to Christianity. It was, in fact, ties of kinship that proved critical to 
the growth of the Christian congregations in Chhattisgarh. The early 
conversions in Bisrampur, the pioneer mission station established by Oscar 
Lohr of the German Evangelical Mission Society, are a case in point. In 
Bisrampur Anjori Paulus was the first Satnami convert. He was baptized in 
January 1870. Almost two years later Anjori’s parents and grandparents, an 
uncle and a sister, and two of his children were baptized After another six 
months, in the middle of 1872, nearly 30 members of the pioneer convert’s 
‘extended’ family — which included affines and agnatic kin — had either been 
baptized or were enquirers waiting for the critical event. In 1883 when the 
number of Christians in Bisrampur stood at 175 almost all the people waiting 
for baptism were relatives of families who had converted. The pattern was 
similar elsewhere The missionaries saw the process as the internal growth of 
Christiamty Ties of kinship and bonds of affinity were clearly natural They 
were also seen as a check on the materialist instincts of the converts. 

The constraints of men and money of early missionary endeavour meant 
that they were compelled to establish Christian villages The converts became 
a part of the paternalist economy which developed around the missionary and 
the mission station The mission employed the converts as coolies and 
servants and each household, after it had shown the necessary qualities of 
thrift, was granted four acres of land The converts who completed the course 
at the training schools run by missionaries were employed as catechists, 
teachers in village schools and as Scripture readers The missionaries 
trained the converts as masons, smiths and carpenters and employed many of 
them at the mission station. The women converts were engaged as servants 
and a little later employed as Bible-women The situation of the converts at 
these mission stations was much better than what they had faced as 
cultivators in their villages. They received loans at low rates of interest and 
the missionary, unlike other malguzars (owner-proprietors), did not exact 
begar (forced labour) but paid them for labour on public works The 
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missionary was the malguzar of these Christian villages The master of the 
mission station combined the powers of the malguzar and the pastor: the 
provision of employment and aid to converts was accompanied by a drive to 
control and discipline the members of the congregation The division 
between state and church, temporal and spiritual power, became blurred and 
was lost. 

A series of questions crop up I raise them as a first step to articulate the 
themes — situated at the intersection. of history and anthropology — 
embedded within the evangelical encounter. Were individual conversions 
prompted by an apprehension that the regenerative powers of missionary 
medicine and Christ-the-Saviour embodied greater efficacy than the healing 
powers of Hindu deities and local specialists? What were the links between 
principles of kinship — agnatic ties and affinal values — the mechanisms of 
ostracism of caste and sect and the growth in conversions? What were the 
frames of reference through which the missionary participated, as hapless 
victim and active agent, in the subversion of an inviolable principle of 
Protestant theology? Did not this blurring of the distinction between 
spiritual and temporal power fit well with the political sociology of the 
converts which was, arguably, based upon a notion of indissoluble links 
between religion and power? How was the missionary as malguzar and 
pastor of a village located by converts and other members of the local 
population within structures of authority 1n which the ritual hierarchy of caste 
society — that emphasized. the purity of the Brahman — and the principles of 
a ritually and culturally constituted dominant caste worked together and 
reinforced each other as mutually defining axes of relations of power? How 
did all this tie in with the colonial project of the separation of religion and 
politics? Finally, what were the contours of convert deference — which 
involved both necessary self-preservation and an extraction of whatever was 
up for grabs — to the missionary whom they fashioned as ma-bap? 

This pattern of differential perceptions and occasional double binds 
extended to the converts and their communities. The missionary in 
consultation with the local leaders among the converts often defined 
regulations to order the life of the congregations. Under the new rules the 
indigenous congregations retained the concern with norms of purity and 
pollution and were expected to shun all substances and practices which would 
be viewed with disfavour by the local population. Moreover, the principles of 
endogamy ~ albeit in the form of marriages with fellow converts — were 
reinforced through an insistence on ritual feasts to the extended kin and 
affinal group and members of the community to signify the sanctity of 
marriage. Finally, the constitution of the church council was fashioned along 
the lines of the jat panchayat with its sayan (old/wise men) and relied on the 
mechanism of excommunication, which characteristically 'outcasted' the 
members who transgressed the norms of the community. It if necessary to 
explore 1n this context the continuities — particularly when viewed through 
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the filter of local cultures — between these new regulations and the rules of 
caste and sect and the institutions of village life; and, as a corollary, to 
examine the ways in which the rules and institutions set up to govern the life 
of indigenous congregations came to be rearranged and acquired new 
meanings in the relocated communities. At the same time, the converts also 
subverted the regulations laid down by the missionaries In Protestant 
idec'ogy : \arriage, for instance, was a sacred contract between individuals 
and the monogamous household was the basic unit for the conduct of a 
Christian life. For civilization to flourish ‘the holy family of the Christian 
cosmos’ had to triumph over the moral murk, sloth and chaos of the heathen 
world (Comaroff and Comaroff 1986) The missionaries concern with 
monogamy and their fear of adultery, a snare and trap of Satan, meant that 
the converts were forbidden the practice of chun or secondary marriage.” 
However, this was a critical arena in which the converts exercised 
considerable initiative and consistently challenged missionary authority to 
form what their masters designated as ‘adulterous’ relationships of secondary 
marriages They could also, characteristically, forge new strategies. In the 
early 1930s a conflict between the converts and missionaries in Bisrampur, 
which I discuss a little later, had its apparent beginnings in adultery. The 
villagers claimed that Boas Purts had an adulterous relationship with 
Rebecca Boas Purti, employed as the lambardar (man-in-charge) of the 
malguzan by the mission, was an ‘outsider’; Rebecca was a ‘virgin Christian 
girl? of Bisrampur Boas Purti had ensnared Rebecca into his ‘net of love’. 
Rebecca became pregnant. Boas Purti’s guilt could be established by looking 
at the child The inhabitants of Bisrampur were incensed. Boas Purti was 
seen as one among several ‘outsiders’ who did not belong to the community 
of Bisrampur but were employed at the mission station and ‘violated the 
honour of virgin Christian sisters’. The converts invoked the threat to the 
honour and chastity of the women of the community to question the presence 
and practices of these ‘outsiders’. They brought into play the need for 
maintenance of the boundary of the community tied to rules of caste and sect 
and the Christian emphasis on adultery as sin to protest against all intrusions 
The honour of women was at once turned into an evocative metaphor for 
order within the community and a symbol that constructed its boundary 
Women had to be protected against acts of sexual transgression. The 
violation of their honour by an ‘outsider’ breached the boundary and 
disrupted the order of the community Boas Purti's misdemeanour with 
Rebecca encapsulated the threat from the ‘outsider’ and evoked disruptior 
and disorder within Bisrampur. The converts then defied missionary logic in 
fashioning their understanding of marriage and sexual transgression (Dube, 
forthcoming [c]. They did not replicate the institutions and practices of a 
‘modernized’ social order in the image of missionary masters and had their 
own uses for the ‘truth’ offered by the missionaries The missionaries, often 
unwittingly, participated in the creation of indigenous Christianity. 
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The wresting of the initiative from the missionaries was also played out in 
the ideas, presentation of arguments and practices of ‘native’ catechists and 
mission workers. I shall take here the example of the detailed day-books of 
catechists which clarify these processes. The day-books were reports written 
by the catechists for the missionaries which recorded their day-to-day trips to 
villages and bazaars. They exist in manuscript form and roughly cover the 
period from 1908 to 1914. The catechists’ modes of argument, at first sight, 
seem overlaid by a strategy of closure. 


In B. the Hindus raised this question: you Christians say that Jesus is 
Almighty Saviour of all, why then does he not draw all Hindus and all 
castes to His sect and give them salvation? My answer: Suppose that 
among your grown up children some are rascals and murder someone in 
their freedom from parental authority, why you not bring them back into 
the family-fold and according to your wish make them good? They 
answer: because they want to remain in their freedom as we do. I 
remark: so does God leave us in our foolish freedom; as your boys do not 
want to walk in your better ways, so you will not walk in the way of Jesus. 
But in a few days your boys will believe on J esus.° 


Each time, at every step, the dedicated workers of the mission clinch an 
argument from their religious-ideological adversaries in the name and 
through the ‘truth’ of Christ. At the same time, the day-books also direct us 
towards three interrelated sets of issues. First, they allow an exploration of 
the prosecution of itinerant practices of proselytization and the preaching of 
Christ as it traced its path and wound its way within the everyday rhythms of 
life, of labour, of leisure in village society in Chhattisgarh. We find the 
catechists’ talking with cultivators as they make tiles and rest after labour in 
the fields, discussing points of faith with people perched near vendors of 
sweets, arguing with shop-keepers in village marts and malguzars in villages, 
and entertaming old women and curious children with their bhajans 
(devotional songs) about Christ The pictures are vivid and compelling, they 
raise new questions for historiography and ethnography. Second, the 
catechists’ modes of argument — the what and the how of that which they said 
— as they coped with familiar and ingenious queries and arguments reveal a 
rearrangement, amounting at times to an alternative articulation, of Christian 
doctrines which was closely bound to their novel constructions of the 
divinities, beliefs and rituals of indigenous faiths I shall cite a few 
representative and indicative entries in the day-books, which also reveal the 
tenor of the catechists’ writing 


24th Monday Khaira Kondu Gond At the time of preaching I saw a 
kid which was intended for sacrifice I explained to him the object of 
sacrifice 1n ancient times and that he was right to offer a kid to appease 
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his god for his sins but it was a symbol of Jesus Christ who would become 
incarnate and shed his blood for all mankind . 6 [people] present.’ 


22nd Saturday Mahasamund The tailor Mohammad Din affirmed that 
Jesus is also a true prophet and demands high honour from all Muslims, 
but he is inferior to Mohammad as the latter was the last prophet To 
make the matter more clear I explained to him that one man is dressed in 
white and one man has black spots upon his clothes which he cannot hide 
before others and other man is also dressed in white clothes but has no 
spots upon his clothes, which one looks better, he said the man who bears 
no spot upon his garment. This is quite true of Mohammad and Jesus. 
Mohammad says that he is sinful and seeks pardon from God, on the 
other hand Jesus was sinless and the Quran bears that he was a sinless 
prophet. I told him that it is better to be a follower of a sinless prophet 
instead of a sinful prophet, then he kept silence. 2 [people] present." 


Today I went to K. village among the Hindu people, they said ‘Are our 
gods Ram and Ganesh less than your Jesus Christ?’ I told them yes, 
having come into the world as you and I they also are sinners before 
Christ. In the last day we will see that as you and I they also will stand 
before him for judgement and not only will Ganesh and Ram but all your 
saints will stand before the hving God Jesus, without him there is no way 
of repenting . [On a subsequent visit to the village] one bad man asked 
you say that our Ramchandra had died and that your Jesus is alive, let us 
see your living Jesus I said, read God's word and you shall know? 


As this catechist moved across villages he had a series of varied 
encounters’ some people ‘joked about such bad things [possibly libidinous 
and earthy comments about the notion of immaculate conception] which I 
could not write’; others told him and each other that ‘Jesus is only some kind 
of an English incarnation', and the catechist turned down an invitation. to 
attend a village festival ‘I could not take part in such wicked things, for God 
hates idol worship, hence famine is now raging’. The catechist marched on. 


In B a man said come and join us, be a follower of Kabir, he can save 
you from all kinds of sicknesses When I asked him to tell me the life of 
Kabir and Ram he kept silent, because he knows that some of their deeds 
are too evil to relate.. On my way home a malguzar asked me. does 
your Jesus teach you to kill animals? I said: first tell me why some of your 
caste men kill animals, then I'll answer you. He said they will get their 
reward. One said: your Jesus made a robber his friend, and died. I 
replied did your Ram give his life for others '? 


Finally, these passages reveal that 1n the day-books a distinct mode of 
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writing — certain of 'truth', uncertain of language, which closes in on itself — 
reveals the glimmers of a fluid world of popular religious discourse in which 
the meanings of a new faith were debated and contested through a reiteration 
and reinterpretation of the familiar and the old. 

The interplay between the old and the aew was a critical component of 
the cultural interface between orality and writing — often interpenetrating but 
distinct modes of ordering the world — that lay at the heart of the evangelical 
encounter The missionaries and converts participated in a play of different 
textualities, of oral narratives and written texts, which reordered myths and 
legend-histories. The converts worked upon their myths to forge connections 
between gurus and gods and missionaries and Christ within their oral 
traditions, the missionaries serzed and reordered the myths to construct 
alternative histories, contending pasts Let me take one example The myths 
of Satnampanth were reordered among the converts from the sect The key 
issue was the place of missionaries and Christ in the teachings of Ghasidas 
Colonial administrators writing 1n the late 1860s had found that the basic 
tenets of Satnampanth — a monotheistic sect opposed to caste and idolatry — 
resembled Christianity " Oscar Lohr’s enthusiasm at the prospect of working 
among such a people had soon given way to disappointment and caution 
The missionary’s early reports from the field did not have anything to say on 
the links between Christianity and Satnampanth. A httle later, Von Tanner, 
who stayed at Bisrampur, mentioned in his book (1894) that Ghasidas had 
been influenced by Chnstian missionaries whom he had met during his 
travels the Satnami guru had prophesied that he would be followed by a 
‘White Guru' who would deliver the Satnamis Von Tanner claimed that the 
Satnamis had identified Oscar Lohr as that ‘White Guru’ but refused to 
accept his teachings because of their belief in a crude religious system, a 
‘satanical travesty’ of Christian teachings, that had developed since the death 
of Ghasidas (Tanner 1984. 35-36). Was this pure missionary invention? Or 
had the Satnami converts contributed to the making of this myth? In 
Satnami myths Ghasidas’ initiation of Satnampanth had come about only 
after his encounter with satnampurush This satnampurush was shwet, white, 
which connoted qualities of purity (Dube 1992, 135-36) Had the converts 
seized this ‘white’ attribute of satnampurush and assimilated it to the 
pendra/gora (white) missionary saheb? Or had the links been established by 
the missionaries? What was in evidence, perhaps, was a coming together of 
two processes the converts worked upon the myths of Satnampanth to forge 
connections between missionaries, Ghasidas and Oscar Lohr within their oral 
tradition, the missionaries seized and reordered the myths to fashion them 
into an alternative history of the Satnamis The two processes fed each other. 
In the 1930s the pooled resources of the convert and the missionary were to 
result in an authoritative account of Satnampanth situated on the axis of the 
inexorable logic of the truth of Christ. a missionary's last bid to secure a 
metamorphosis and mass conversion of the Satnamis through their witnessing 
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of the Saviour. The slim tract, Satyananu Panth aur Shn Gosain Ghasidas, 
carried the engagement with the forms and idiom of popular religious 
discourse, embedded in an oral tradition, which provided evangelism with a 
creative force. It forged a complex relationship between the spoken and the 
‘written word and between Satnami myths, convert tales, and the missionary 
story. The narrative spatialized time, abandoned chronology, and ordered the 
past in terms of genealogical principles of popular religious traditions its 
rhetorical devices to authenticate the narrative and assume an authoritative 
voice were closely linked to modes of reading and apprehension rooted in an 
oral matrix. At the same time, the inscription of myths, beliefs and legends 
within the text served to fix and systematize their meanings, which also lent 
them authenticity. The path of Gosain Ghasidas indeed led to Satyanam 
Yishu. The text could not secure a metamorphosis of the story of the 
Satnami past into Christian ‘truth’ in the shape of thousands of Satnamis 
witnessing Christ; it could serve to frame the self-consciousness of Satnami 
converts." 

The complex social relationship between the written and the spoken word 
extended to the cultural encounter between different modes of reading of 
texts. I have raised the questions of the symbolic power of writing within an 
oral tradition and the possible ways in which the scriptures were 
apprehended and appropriated by convert communities. It is worth asking if 
the missionary gift of writing to the converts allowed them to construct a 
reading of the Bible in which the Protestant emphasis on convert 
self-commitment to — and the internalization of — the ‘word’ entered a 
creative tension with a contending notion, rooted within indigenous schemes, 
of texts as magical, instrumental, *whose reading had a purpose outside 
themselves because they [were] efficacious’ (Ramanujan 1991) I have taken 
two examples from a larger process of the retention, subversion and 
fashioning of meanings that lay at the heart of the relationship between 
orality and writing and between different modes of reading of texts 
embedded within the evangelical encounter. 

The convert refraction of the missionary message through the lens of 
indigenous categories underlay their uses of Christianity and interrogation of 
missionary authority. We have noted that 1n the 1930s the converts of the 
mission station at Bisrampur clashed with the missionaries Bisrampur had 
developed as a paternalist institution. From the late 1920s the missionaries 
sought to end the converts’ reliance on the economy of the mission station in 
a bid to foster a self-dependent congregation infused with the ideas and 
principles of Christian charity and brotherhood — They clearly separated the 
functions of the malguzar and the pastor, decreed that members of the 
Bisrampur church were to pay for their pastor, maintain the church, 
contribute towards public works, and donate for Christian causes, and 
tightened controls to prevent the converts from grazing cattle and collecting 
wood and grass from the forest owned by the mission. The missionaries 
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continued to appoint Christians who did not belong to Bisrampur as 
employees at the mission station The initiative of the converts centred on a 
pervasive us . them, community : outsider divide. The community was formed 
around the converts of Bisrampur, all employees who did not belong to the 
mission station were ‘outsiders’, What was protested was the increasing 
intrusion of these ‘outsiders’ into the affairs of the community. Moreover, 
the efforts of the missionaries to dismantle the ties of dependence of the 
converts and to make the congregation self-dependent got entangled with 
their defence of these ‘outsiders’. There was a disruption of the normative 
economy — the pattern of expectations and obligations — of the Christian 
community of Bisrampur. The figure of the missionary was transformed 
from the benevolent ma-bap of the past into a tyrannical maiguzar who was in 
league with — indeed had joined the ranks of — the ‘outsider’, the indefensible 
illegitimate intruder. Finally, the converts defended the paternalist ties which 
had bound them to the missionaries through complex ties of dependence and 
control: deference to the missionaries was one part self-preservation and one 
part the calculated extraction of land, employment and charity. This defence 
was inextricably bound to the converts’ assertion of their self-dependence — 
an important constituent of missionary rhetoric — and setting up of an 
independent and parallel congregation and church with an honorary pastor 
who sent reports to the Home Board of the mission in the US, conducted 
Sunday service, baptized new members and managed congregational matters 
The converts seized the Christian signs of civilization and elements of 
missionary rhetoric and reworked them into their practice’ their questioning 
of the missionaries — with its accent on truth and legality, faith and 
civilization — was constructed in the idiom and language of evangelical 
Christianity The drama was short-lived, the contest persisted * There were 
of course other actors in different plays with varied contestatory scripts 
Between 1920 and 1955, the missionaries and the mission project were 
forced to engage with organizations and positions articulated in the domain 
of institutionalized politics What emerged was a complex matrix of 
relationships between the missionaries, convert communities, the Hindu 
proselytizing venture of the Arya Samaj, nationalist politics and reform 
initiatives sponsored by caste organizations such as the Satnami Mahasabha 
and the Kanauja Sabha The initiative of a lone mission worker, for 
instance, helped in the creation of the Satnam Path Pradarshak Sabha which 
sought to combine principles of Christianity with a programme to reform the 
Satnamis and went on to challenge the dominant leaders of the community. 
In 1936 a group of Satnamis in the village of Tumgaon in Raipur got together 
with M.D. Singh, a catechist of the American Evangelical Mission, to set up 
the Shri Path Pradarshak Samay (Society of the Light of the True Path). 
The authoritative presence of M.D Singh, who was accorded the title of 
acharya (teacher), meant that in its initial stages the Shri Path Pradarshak 
Sabha worked closely with the ideas and tenets of Christianity: the vows that 
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members had to take included the acceptance of *only that Scripture which 
teaches the true name Satnam’ (the Bible) and a pledge against committing 
adultery; equally, the constitution of the Sabha opened with a Biblical verse, 
‘The bush continues to burn but does not become consumed’ (Exodus 3:2). 
At the same time, M.D. Singh soon lost the initiative. The overwhelming 
emphasis of the initiative came to centre on a drive to get the Satnamis 
recognized as caste Hindus. The repetition of the theme underlay the Shri 
Path Pradarshak Sabha's plan to reform the Satnamis. The efforts of the 
obscure catechist had, however, led to the creation of a rival to the Satnami 
Mahasabha, the dominant organizational initiative to reform the Satnamis 
and to negotiate the emergent constitutional politics in the region whose 
working was cast in the idiom of law and command (Dube, forthcoming [a]). 
Similarly the period witnessed the drawing up of new boundaries and 
changes in the relationship between converts and castes and sects in an 
altered political context. When the converts of Bisrampur staked their claira 
for independence in the early 1930s they found themselves ın a tricky 
situation: the converts — over 95 per cent of whom had descended from 
"Satnami-Chamar' families — made no moves to return to Satnampanth 
because of the new-found status which stemmed from their association with 
the sahebs; the Satnamis, caught in the midst of reform initiatives sponsored 
by the Satnami Mahasabha, did not want to have anything to do with these 
renegades who had passed beyond the pale and were once again tainted with 
the stigma of the death pollution of the sacred cow; the parleys of these 
converts with the Arya Samaj came to nought when the organization set 
stringent conditions by asking them to quit the ‘hide and bone’ business — the 
trade in animal skins which constituted an important element of the 
household economy of many of the families in Bisrampur — if they wanted to 
reconvert to Hinduism (Dube, forthcoming [c]). Other converts who slipped 
into the fold of Hinduism through the agency of proselytizing initiatives 
continued to face severe problems in everyday transactions — the services cf 
the nai (barber) and dhobi (washerman) — in village life. Finally, the friction, 
tension and conflict of these decades underlay a dramatic episode. In 1956 
an important missionary cultural centre was burnt down in the city of Raipur: 
the detailed reports of the incident reveal the contours of a nationalist project 
aligned to upper caste Hinduism, its constructions of alienness, and its uses 
of swaraj The Indian church in Chhattisgarh seems to have ended up as an 
unhappy paradox: its indigenous features anathema to the missionaries, its 
colonial connections derided by the local Hindu population. 


CONCLUSION 


I will by way of a conclusion set out how this study of the evangelical 
encounter stands at the intersection of and engages with a range of key 
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concerns in anthropology, sociology and history. Recent studies of 
colonialism and Christianity have focused on the construction of colonial 
cultures of the rule (Callaway 1987; Kennedy 1987; Stoler 1989), the 
relationship between colonial power and language and discursive practices 
(Fabian 1986; Mani 1989, Scott 1992; Stoler 1985; Thomas 1992), and the 
place of implicit meanings of everyday practices and the symbols and 
metaphors of Western civilization in the articulation of Christianity in 
colonial contexts (Comaroff 1985; Comaroff and Co. aroff 1986; Mignolo 
1992). The focus on the ambiguous and often contradictory location of the 
missionaries and the mission project in the making of the cultural order of 
colonial rule in Chhattisgarh brings together these diverse but interlinked 
emphases and sets them to work in a new social and historical context. 

A recognition of the shared past of the evangelical entanglement — 
situated in a mutual dialogue between ethnography, history and cultural 
studies — reveals a wide-ranging play of differential perceptions and multiple 
áppropriations which involved the joint energies of missionaries and converts, 
of colonizers and colonized: the fashioning of meanings of ‘conversion’ and 
the construction of identities and of ‘indigenous Christianity’ (Comaroff 1985; 
Comaroff and Comaroff 1986; Nash 1979; Taussig 1980; Thomas 1991); the 
cultural interface between orality and writing (Ong 1977, 1982; Ossio 1977; 
Prakash 1990; Schaeffer 1989; Taussig 1987) and between different modes of 
reading of texts (Mignolo 1992; Ramanujan 1991); the complex relationship 
between myth and history (Dube 1992; Hill 1988; Obeyesekere 1983; Ossio 
1977); the making of traditions and the uses of the past as a negotiable and 
reworkable resource (Borofsky 1987; Herzfeld 1991); and the simultaneous 
constitution of anthropological objects (Borofsky 1987; Scott 1992) and the 
meanings and truths of colonized subjects (Comaroff 1985; Rosaldo 1980; 
Taussig, 1980; Thomas 1991). The missionaries could lose the initiative, their 
endeavours tamed by native perceptions (Prins 1980); the agency of converts 
and indigenous groups could be inextricably bound to relationships of 
domination, their practices and idioms of contest contingent upon symbols of 
power and the refraction of authoritative messages through the filter of local 
categories (Dube, n d; Guha 1982-89; Haynes and Prakash 1991; Scott 1985). 
Truly the evangelical encounter in Chhattisgarh has wide implications. 

Finally, the prism of Christianity in Chhattisgarh helps to re-examine 
influential theories of religion and power in South Asia. Anthropologists and 
historians tend to conceive of caste and sect as binary categories. This is a 
legacy of a dominant model which is based upon a Brahman householder’s 
construction of renunciation and asceticism (Dumont 1970 b); it ignores the 
perspectives of the ascetic and the non-twice-born caste and has little place 
for the permeable boundaries of the householder and renouncer and the 
interpenetration, in practice, of principles of caste and sect (Burghart 1983; 
Dube, n.d.). The focus on the continuities between rules of caste and sect 
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and pollution, and the principles of kinship, marriage and boundary 
maintenance within indigenous congregations aids the reformulation of the 
relationship between the two categories Similarly, a vastly influential 
statement about the nature of caste society 1n South Asia encompasses power 
within the ritual hierarchy of purity and pollution and renders it 
epiphenomenal (Dumont 19702), more recent exercises open up possibilities 
for discussions of dominance but tend to locate power, almost exclusively, in 
constructs of ritually and culturally constituted kingship and dominant caste 
(Dirks 1987, 1989; Raheja 1988). At the same time, the perspective of groups 
which embodied a low ritual status and their exclusion from the web of 
relationships with service castes suggests that ritual hierarchy of punty and 
pollution — charged with meanings grounded in power — worked in tandem 
with a culturally, ritually and ideologically constituted kingship and dominant 
caste to secure the subordination of low caste and untouchable communities 
(Dube, n.d). A recognition of the tie-up between these axes of dominance 
within caste society and the symbols and metaphors of colonial power bas 
considerable significance for the discussion of the articulation of Christianity 
and caste in Chhattisgarh because of the overwhelming presence of 
untouchable groups and low castes among Christian converts in the region. 
These are two examples. There is much more to the picture. I am not sure 
how the missionaries and their wards in colonial Chhattisgarh would have 
reacted if they had been told that a study of the evangelical encounter would 
seek to engage with and extend concepts of personhood, identity, ritual and 
the body in South Asia Would they have laughed or shaken their head in 
incomprehension? The question almost certainly cannot be laid to rest. It is 
pregnant with another issue The mix-up between mirth and murk and 
mockery and misunderstanding seems to be much more a prerogative of the 
present The past 1s a peg for the here-and-now to hang its deadly jokes 


NOTES 


1 Cited in Lapp (1972 51) Shank was a pioneer Mennonite missionary who worked in Latin 
America 

2 The paper constitutes an early statement of my study-in-progress, ‘Missionary Agendas, 
Indigenous Categories and Local Initiatives Christianity in Chhattisgarh, 1868-1955" The 
study broadly feeds into the team project on ‘Socio-religious Movements and Culturai 
Networks in Indian Civilization’ of the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla The 
paper is based primanly on preliminary fieldwork and the records of the German 
Evangelical Mission Society — later the American Evangelical Mission — which are housed 
in the Eden Archives and Library, Webster Groves, Missouri These records include the 
annual reports of the missionaries by name of station and missionary, 1868-83 (bound 
volumes), 1883-1956, quarterly reports of missionaries by name of station and missionary, 
1905-56, Baptismal! register, Bisrampur, 1870-95, reports on the malguzan of Chnstian 
villages, manuscript histories of the mission and misston stations, manuscript biographies 
and autobiographies of missionaries, catechists’ diaries, collections of private papers of 
missionaries, files on the burning of the Gass Memorial (Cultural) Centre, hymn books 
and pedagogic literature, three missionary periodicals and papers — Der Deutsche 
Misstonsfreund (1866-1908), Der Friedensbote, the Evangelical Herald (St Louis) — and 
several tracts and histories written for the converts, the local population and an audience in 
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the United States The records are in English, German, Hind: and Chhatısgarhı I thank 
Ishita Banerjee for translating the German sources I also propose to work on the records 
of the Methodists, the Amencan and General Conference Mennonites, the Disciples of 
Christ and the Pentecostal Bands of the World Finally, I shall soon extend my early 
enquiries in the field 

3 Satnampanth was initiated in the early 19th century, around 1820, by Ghasidas, a farm 
servant, pnmanily among the Chamars of Chhattisgarh The Chamars, who collectively 
embodied the stigma of death pollution of the sacred cow, constituted a significant 
proportion — a little less than one-sixth — of the population of Chhatisgarh They either 
owned land or were sharecroppers and farm servants The Chamars and a few hundred 
members of other castes — largely Telis (oil-pressers) and Rawats (graziers) — who joined 
Satnampanth became Satnamis They had to abstain from meat, liquor, tobacco, certain 
vegetables — tomato, chill, aubergine — and red pulses Satnampanth rejected the deities 
and idols of the Hindu pantheon and had no temples The members were asked to believe 
only in a formless god, satnam (true name) There were to be no distinctions of caste 
within Satnampanth With Ghasidas began a guru parampara (tradition) which was 
hereditary Satnampanth developed a stock of myths, rituals and practices which were 
associated with the gurus I construct a history of the Sataamis in ‘Religion, Identity and 
Authonty among the Satnamis in Colonial Centzal India’, my Ph D dissertation, University 
of Cambridge, 1992, which 1s under revision for publication The study — entitled 
‘Discarded Icons, Contested Symbols Religion, Identity and Authonty among the 
Satnamis of Chhattisgarh, 1780-1950’ — locates the group within the changing relations of 
power in the region, traces the different efforts to regulate the internally differentiated 
community, and discusses the ways in which the Satnamis drew upon symbols of authority 
to negotiate, question and contest their subordination The account stands at the 
intersection of history and anthropology and combines archival data and fieldwork to 
address a range of key and inextricably bound relationships — between myth and history, 
orality and writing, gender and order, reform and authonty, religion and power, 
contestatory practices and domination, community and hegemony, and caste and sect — 
indexed by the Satnam: past (Dube, nd ) 

4 A longer treatment of the themes discussed over the next three paragraphs is contained in 
Dube (forthcoming [c]) 

5 Chun has been a widely prevalent form of remarriage among all but the highest castes — 
Brahmans, Rajputs and Banryas — in Chhattisgarh Under the churt form of marnage a 
married woman could marry another man if he gave her churzs (bangles) While the broad 
pattern was similar, specific customs regarding chur: varied across castes In genera! the 
matter of churt was deliberated by the Jat sayan or panchayat they fixed a certain beharri 
(compensation) which the new husband had to pay to the first husband and his family The 
new husband also had to give a feast to the other members of the caste — the number was 
decided by the caste elders in the village — which symbolized the incorporation of the 
woman into his home and the acceptance of the marriage by the community The first 
husband, on the other hand, had to feed fellow caste people within the village in the form 
of a marti Jeéti bhat which symbolized that the woman was dead to him (Dube, forthcoming 
fb 

6 ‘From the Diary of an Indian Catechist', typescnpt, filed by missionary MP Davis 
providing a selection from the reports of one catechist (not named) for the period 
September 1911 to April 1912, p1 MP Davis Papers, Eden Archives and Library, 
Webster Groves, Missouri The missionary added his explanatory comments in 
parentheses but did not edit the selections 

7 Entry for 24 January 1908 from the day-book of a catechist (not named), manuscript, 83-85, 
Eden Archives and Library, Webster Groves, Missouri This day-book ts the most 
exhaustive and covers the period from January 1908 to October 1911 

8 Entry for 22 January 1908 from the day-book of a catechist (not named), manuscript, 83-85, 
Eden Archives and Library, Webster Groves, Missouri 

9 ‘From the Diary of an Indian Catechist', typescript, filed by missionary MP Davs 
providing a selection from the reports of one catechist (not named) for the penod 
September 1911 to April 1912, p1 MP Dams Papers, Eden Archives and Library, 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
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10 Ibd,p2 

11 In 1866 the report of the Ethnological Committee had first suggested ın passing that 
Ghasidas’ teaching may have denved from higher, Western sources Report of the 
Ethnological Commuttee, 1866-67, Nagpur, 1867, p 103 

12 I explore these themes at much greater length in Dube (nd) 

13 An extended discussion of this case 1s contained in Dube (forthcoming [c]) 

14 MP Dams, ‘A Modern Satnam: Tragedy’, typescnpt, 1942, p 1, Folder on Satnamis M P. 
Davis Papers, Eden Archives and Library, Webster Groves, Missouri 

15 Ibid,p 2 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY AMONG THE 
MADIGA OF KARNATAKA’ 


Lalita Chandrasekaran 


INTRODUCTION 


The textual view of Indian society developed in the late 18th century 
portrayed it as being a static one, allowing for little or no social mobility 
(Cohn 1968). However, intensive field studies of Indian villages in the 1950s 
showed the caste system to be far more flexible than was earlier imagined 
(Marriott 1955). This view was also confirmed by historians (Thapar 1966) 
The caste system was found to have an in-built mechanism for mobility, 
whereby a caste which improved its secular position sought to consolidate 
this gain by resorting to the process of Sanskritization or cultural change in 
the direction of a high, and in particular, ‘twice-born’ caste (Srinivas 1972: 
93). This view of a flexible caste system responsive to economic and politizal 
changes in the subcontinent was further supported in a colloquium on the 
subject in the 1960s (Silverberg 1968). 

Bailey (1963) and Dumont (1972) were, however, emphatic in pointing 
out that social mobility was not a characteristic of the entire caste system; it 
was confined to the middle rungs of the:hierarchy. The ends were 
characterized by a certain stark rigidity. The few empirical studies of Dalit 
castes who were at the bottom of their local caste hierarchies in traditional 
(pre-British) society uphold this view (Harper 1968; see also Sardamoni 
1980). They show that there was indeed very little scope for their upward 
social mobility. Ghurye describes at length the degraded position of the 
Chandala in traditional Indian society (1969: 306-36) According to Beteille 
(1966), the stratification system was characterized by ‘cumulative inequality’ 
and the Dalits were subject to what Oommen (1984) calls ‘cumulative 
dominance’. Their deprivation arose from three sources: low ritual status, 
appalling poverty and powerlessness. 

In an empirical study of a Dalit caste in the old-Mysore region of 
Karnataka, Harper (1968) pointed to the system of ‘quast-slavery’ that 
obtained among the Holeru who served as slaves to their high caste Havik 
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Brahman masters. He noted that even after slavery was abolished in the 
mid-19th century, it continued in the slightly mitigated form of life-long 
indentureship. What is interesting from our point of view is the effective 
system of social control exercised over the slaves, precluding any form of 
escape from the system, let alone mobility within the system. Slaves were 
prevented from travelling a certain distance from their villages. They were 
not permitted to learn any skills which could be of use to them and were 
mainly engaged in unskilled agricultural labour. They were prohibited from 
taking part in the money economy open to members of other castes The 
Havik Brahmans' patterns of extensive visiting and gossiping ensured that 
runaway slaves could be easily traced and brought back. And the ultimate 
sanction was the economic boycott of all members of the Holeru hamlet. 
Further, if a slave, in spite of these sanctions, did run away, he found it 
difficult to get work as 'the ethical code [of Haviks] prohibited [their] hiring a 
strange Holeru whose caste was rapidly identified by his speech alone’ (ibid.: 
49). Clearly, the Dalits were bound in a system of absolute and irrevocable 
deprivation. Any form of cultural imitation of the upper castes by way of 
Sanskritization was firmly denied to them. 

This situation of almost total lack of mobility gave way, in theory at least, 
to a situation of possible mobility with the onset of British rule. As Srinivas 
wrote ‘British rule produced radical and lasting changes in Indian society and 
culture. It was unlike any previous period in Indian history as the British 
brought with them new technology, institution, knowledge, beliefs and values’ 
(1972: 46). One value which has had a decisive impact on Indian society is the 
notion of equality. Along with it was introduced a system of parliamentary 
democracy. These new values and institutions found expression in the Indian 
Constitution which, on 26 January 1950, declared India to be a secular, 
democratic republic, ensuring to all its citizens equality of status and of 
opportunity. 

These were changes at the macro level of Indian society. At the micro 
level, many lower castes were in a state of ferment. During the first few 
decades of this century, they went through a process of developing a new 
identity, of discarding the notions of their inferior status and incorporating 
into their self-image the notion of equality. Thus, we find protest movements 
among the Mahar (the Mahad Satyagraha, Patwardhan 1973), and the Nadar 
(the breast-cloth controversy, Hardgrave 1969) Among the Ezhava, there 
was a reinterpretation of Hinduism and a reformulation of their place in it as 
their guru Narayana Swamy, along with building Shiva temples, enunciated 
his philosophy of ‘one religion, one caste and one god’ (M.S.A Rao 1987). 

These modernizing influences enabled the lower castes to adapt 
themselves to the new democratic framework. It was an exercise 1n improving 
their self-esteem and self-worth and was crucial to the role they would be 
called upon to play in the emerging democracy Everywhere outstanding 
leaders arose, such as BR Ambedkar, E V. Ramaswamy Naicker, CN. 
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Annadurai and Narayana Swamy. It should be noted, however, that all these 
leaders, except Ambedkar, belonged to castes which were marginally un- 
touchable according to the purity-pollution syndrome. As we will see later, 
the Madiga of Karnataka did not go through this phase of protest to the 
extent of developing a new identity in keeping with the times, and this has 
had consequences for their social mobility. 

Finally, there were further changes at the macro level. The British 
initiated a system of ‘protective discrimination’ which was carried forward 
with enthusiasm in Independent India by a nationalist leadership committed 
to social change. The Dalits or Scheduled Castes as they now came to be 
called, became the beneficiaries of a number of schemes to enable them to 
‘catch up’ with the rest of the population. These schemes were primarily in 
the fields of education and social welfare, but they also entailed 
representation in the legislatures and appointments to government posts 
(Galanter 1984). It was the most ambitious scheme ever adopted by any 
government the world over, for its deprived groups. Untouchability was 
legally abolished by Article 17 of the Constitution. 

According to the 1981 Census, the Scheduled Castes number 1047 
million. They constitute 16 per cent of India's population. It behoves us to 
ask, where do they stand today? What is the nature and extent of their social 
mobility? 

Later in this paper we will take up the case of the Madiga of Karnataka 
and examine their social mobility both in terms of ‘status’ and ‘economic 
position’. Weber made a distinction between the two: ‘status’ pertaining to 
social honour and style of life, and ‘class’ pertaining to economic position As 
already seen, the lower castes sought to reformulate their status through 
protest movements, in the light of changes effected at the macro leyel of 
Indian society. What was the Madiga experience in this regard? Second, the 
reservation system enabled a few Dalit individuals to improve their economic 
position to that of the middle class. Have the Madiga done so and to what 
extent? What is the relationship between the status and economic position of 
the Madiga today? Are they congruent or 1s there a hiatus between the two? 
How does one affect the other? Answers to these questions are sought in the 
following sections based on my study of the Madiga of old-Mysore, a region 
comprising nine districts of the erstwhile princely state of Mysore which 1s 
now a part of Karnataka state. 


THE BRITISH IMPACT 


The era of modern Mysore may be said to have begun with the defeat of 
Tipu Sultan by the British ın the 4th Mysore war and the restoration of the 
kingdom to the Wodeyar family (Murthy and Ramakrishnan 1978). The allies 
of the British, the Nizam and the Marathas, took their share of the spoils, 
leaving the region of old-Mysore in the hands of the Wodeyars From 1799 to 
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1950 the Wodeyars ruled, with the British presence in the person of the 
Resident, except for a spell of direct rule during 1831-81, when the British 
Commissioners took charge of the affairs of the state. 

During the 19th century and the first half of the 20th century, Mysore was 
transformed into a modern state under the stewardship of a series of able 
and efficient dewans.? Roads and bridges were constructed, railway and 
telegraph lines laid and irrigation facilities provided. A Representative 
Assembly was constituted in 1881 and government down to the local level was 
slowly sought to be established. The modern system of education was 
introduced and a prdgramme of rapid industrialization was initiated. Mysore 
was the first state to concede in 1921 special provisions for non-Brahmans in 
scholarships, seats in educational institutions, and appointments to the State 
Civil Service, following the recommendations of the Miller Committee 
Report (Manor 1977). It was one of the most progressive of the princely 
states in the country. 


THE MADIGA IN THE LOCAL CASTE HIERARCHY 


The Madiga are one of the two Dalit castes of old-Mysore, the other caste 
being the Holeya (Harper's Holerus). The traditional occupation of both 
castes'involves removing the carcasses of dead cattle from the precincts of 
the village. The pollution involved in this task reduced them to untouchable 
status. But while the Holeya merely remove the dead cattle, the Madiga also 
skin it and fashion articles out of it. This preoccupation with leather renders 
the Madiga lower in the ritual scale than the Holeya and places them at the 
very bottom of the local caste hierarchy. 

In the left hand-right hand division that obtains among these castes, the 
Madiga are regarded as a left-hand caste and are considered as ritually 
inferior to the right-hand caste of the Holeya. 


THE STATUS OF THE MADIGA 


During the 1930s and 1940s, there was a concerted effort to raise the low 
status of the Madiga. But the movement was not an endogenous one. Rather, 
it was directed from above by the upper castes and thus failed to inculcate in 
the Madiga a feeling of self-esteem and develop in them a new identity. The 
movement described here was conducted under the aegis of the Gandhian 
social reform movement 

Mahatma Gandhi made social reform, especially Harijan upliftment, an 
integral part of the freedom movement.- ‘As early as 1917, during the 
Congress session in Calcutta, the Harijjan movement came to be recognized 
formally as part of the Congress programme’ (Halappa 1964: 431). The 
leadership of the Congress in Mysore initially consisted largely of Brahmans, 
but later, nationalistic non-Brahman men of the Praja Paksha or 
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non-Brahman People's Federation entered the movement This was 
symbolized by the merger in 1937 of the Praja Paksha with the Mysore 
Congress (Manor 1977. 65) 

These upper caste leaders, Brahman and non-Brahman, worked in close 
conjunction with Dalit youth, whom they had picked out and trained, in the 
constructive works programme of Gandhiji. In 1920, a Madiga association 
called the Adi-Jambava Sangha was formed with Justice Shankara Narayana 
Rao as its first President and the first educated Madiga youth 
Chikhanumanthaiya as Secretary. In fact, the first three presidents were 
Brahmans. Rao was followed by Ramachandra Shinde and Gopalaswamy 
Ayyar. 

The Adi-Jambava Sangha held conferences in 1928 and 1929 at 
Nelamangala and Bangalore, respectively It passed a number of resolutions 
aimed, among other things, at altering the cultural life of the Madiga. They 
included giving up the custom of child marriage, of buffalo sacrifice, 
consumption of carrion, payment of brideprice and serving liquor at 
engagement ceremonies The memorandum expressly states that ‘these 
practices are not civilized and hence should be given up’. Instead the Madiga 
were exhorted to adopt the milk libation (dhare) ceremony at marnage, to 
serve satvik (vegetarian) food at festivals and so on The Madiga also began 
calling themselves Adi-Karnatakas, implying thereby that they arc an 
autochthonous caste of the Karnataka region They also attempted to givz up 
leather-work. 

These changes were sought to be introduced almost overnight and were 
thrust on the Madiga by the leaders of the movement Gopalaswamy Ayyar, a 
social worker from Bangalore city, trained and sent out bands of young Dalit 
men to villages all over Mysore state to effect the reforms In addition, he 
had upper caste men supervise the work in each district In Tumkur disirict, 
Vishwanath Shetty was ın charge of Tiptur taluk and Jai Simha Rao of 
Tumkur taluk. Most of the Dalit leaders who later made their mark were 
initiated into public life by Ayyar Mention may be made of the late Justice 
Bhimaiah, Chief Justice of the Karnataka High Court, social worker 
Chikhanumanthaiya who got a State Award for his services, 
Chennigaramaiah, the first Haryan Cabinet Minister with a rank in the State 
government, and K Prabhakar, N Ramakrishna and N Rachaiah who later 
became ministers The modus operand: of the leadership was as follows They 
would go to the Dalit hamlets with buckets and soap powder, catch hcld of 
the Madiga, give them a bath and take them to the bhajane mandiras started 
for the occasion to recite Ram bhajans”? If anyone was found preparing 
carrion for consumption, kerosene oil was poured over it to make it inedible 
Local Madiga leaders were so enthused by the movement that they 
sometimes got carried away Middle-school headmaster Ramaiah narrated to 
me how he came home one day to find the door closed on him and his father 
furtively slaughtering a buffalo inside He immediately reported the matter to 
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the police, much to the discomfiture of his family. 

Though working in close conjunction with each other, the motives of the 
upper caste and Dalit leaders were different. For the upper caste leaders, 
exposed as they had been to Western liberal thought, untouchability was a 
blot on their society which they could no longer countenance with 
equanimity, and had to be done away with expeditiously. For the Dalit 
leaders, the movement represented an opportunity to Sanskritize, which had 
never before been offered to them. Their aim was to gain in status and to 
cross the pollution barrier within Hindu religion and society 

The movement continued with unabated enrhusiasm throughout the 1930s 
and 1940s. Brahman leaders made it a point to cat meals along with Dalit 
youth and this was widely taken cognizance of by others. Congress leader and 
later minister, T. Subramanyam, took Dalits into his home and asked his wife 
to serve them food. He himself ate his meals with them. A party of 180 
Madiga youth was taken to Madras to meet Sir C.P Ramaswamy Ayyar and 
Rajagopalachari. They were introduced to the liberal organizations of the day 
such as the Theosophical Society and the Ramakrishna Mission. 

At the height of the movement, in 1934, Gandhiji visited Mysore. He 
addressed a number of public meetings end asked for the people's 
cooperation in implementing the constructive works programme. This was 
followed by a visit to the Dalit hamlets where he and his dedicated band of 
workers in characteristic fashion took up broom and brush and swept the 
place clean? He exhorted the people to send their children to school He 
visited the Adi- Jambava Hostel in Bangalore, after which its name was 
changed to Bapuji Hostel. 

However, the movement failed to raise the social status of the Madiga 
This was quickly perceived by their leaders who found that untouchabihty 
continued to be practised against them, especially in the rural areas The 
upper caste leaders also found, much to their chagrin, that the Madiga were 
not able to permanently change their customs and lapsed into their old ways 

As disillusionment with the movement grew, it became clear to the 
Madiga leaders that the path of upward mobility through changing customs 
was ineffective. They decided to try the secular path to mobility, via 
education and occupational change. They took a conscious decision to change 
the strategy for social mobility ° It marked a psychological shift away from the 
notion of caste to the notion of political equality Henceforth, mobihty would 
have to be an individual effort, depending on one's capacity to achieve 
educational qualifications and occupational goals. 

It is not surprising that this change took place during the 1950s as the era 
of caste-based associations ended and the hold of caste councils declined 
The very ideology of caste had been undermined (Beteille 1991), The Madiga 
reflected this new mood of individual achievement and mobility, recognizing 
a stratification system based on secular criteria such as education, occupation 
and income rather than ascription-based caste system As Nandu Ram writes 
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of the Scheduled Castes of Kanpur, they now ‘identify at the class level. This 
indicates a denial of legitimacy of the caste system’ (1988: 91). 


OCCUPATIONAL DIVERSIFICATION AMONG THE MADIGA 


The seeds of occupational diversification were sown during the period of 
British influence. The trend received an impetus during the Gandhian social 
reform movement when the mood was one of dissolving caste barriers and 
ushering, in change.’ But it came to fruition only after the 1950s when the 
Madiga took to secular channels of mobility. 


Period of British Influence 

The British period may be said to have laid the foundation for the 
occupational diversification of the Madiga. Four factors contributed to this 
change. 

1. Land Settlement Polictes. The 1911 Census reports that 1,098 Madiga 
returned ‘Income from Rent of Land’ (non-cultivating landholders) as their 
principal occupation. The Madiga acquired land from different sources. 
Some of them got imams for the chakn (services) rendered by them to the 
local community — talawan (village watchman) and neergant: (supplying water 
to the fields). These were the lower posts in the administrative ladder. As the 
Mysore Tribes and Castes notes, ‘In some places, they [the Madiga] received 
inams for this work and other kinds of free service, such as carrying property 
from place to place and acting as guides from village to village’ (Nanjundayya 
and Iyer 1929: 65). Another opportunity for land acquisition by the lower 
castes was the new darkhast (petition) rules introduced by the British. Under 
these rules, ‘a person who cultivated a piece of waste land for five years could 
make a legal claim to ownership of it’ (Moffatt 1979: 47). Writing about 
Dalits in neighbouring Tamil Nadu Moffatt says, they ‘have done reasonably 
well in the last hundred years, considering the zero baseline from which they 
started’ (ibid.: 50). 

2. Industral Development: A second source of differential occupational 
mobility among the Madiga was the industrialization of Mysore ushered in 
during this period. Two dewans in particular, Sir M. Vishweshwaraiah and Sir 
Mirza Ismail, were instrumental in setting up a number of industrial units. 
Table 1 provides the distribution of the Madiga in various occupations. 

The figures are less than 1 per cent, showing that the Madiga had entered 
the industrial sector in minuscule proportions. However, the fact that a new 
avenue of caste-free employment had opened up to them is significant. 

3. Spread of Education: A third source of differential mobility among the 
Madiga was the spread of secular education in Mysore. The British system of 
education was introduced in Mysore in 1833 when His Highness 
Krishnarajendra Wodeyar, on the advice of the British Resident Major 
General Frazer, established a free English school in Mysore city. The Hobli 
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Table 1: Distribution of Madiga according to Occupation 








Occupation Percentage of Madiga 
Food, drink and stimulants 0.5 
Textiles, fabrics and dress 08 
Wood, cane and leaves 06 
Drugs, gums and dyes 03 
Commerce 04 
"Transport and storage 03 





Source. Census of India 1901 — Mysore Table XVI, P. 3 and Table XII, pp 830-37 


scheme, recommended by Sir Lewis Rice in 1868 took education to the 
people of Mysore. Higher education received a boost when Sir 
Vishweshwaraiah was dewan. The first attempts to spread education among 
the Dalits were made by Christian missionaries. In 1890, the government 
opened a number of separate schools for them. In addition, Panchama 
Boarding Schools were established in Mysore, Tumkur, Chikmagalur and 
Bangalore, from whence came the first baich- of educated Madiga. These 
schools imparted general education as well as industrial training in 
leather-stitching, carpentry, tailoring and gardening. In 1927, 
Chikhanumanthaiya, a social worker, become the first Madiga to pass the 
SSLC (Secondary School Leaving Certificate) examination 

4 The Reservation System: In 1917, the Praja Mithra Mandali under the 
leadership of C.R. Reddy directed a major campaign to win special treatment 
for non-Brahmans As a result, the Miller Committee was formed to go into 
the problem of communal representation in the administration and in schools 
and colleges. The Miller Committee accepted these demands for reservation 
and in 1921 the Government of Mysore introduced the policy of reservation 
for the Backward and Depressed Classes. Since then the reservation system 
has come to stay. A sum of Rs.15,000 was set aside for the education of the 
Depressed Classes in 1921 out of an annual grant of one lakh for the 
Backward Classes (Rao 1927) 

According to census reports, the Madiga lagged far behind the other 
castes, including the Holeya, in terms of education and occupational mobility 
While the upper castes had 100 or more literates per 1000, the Holeya and 
Madiga had 12 and 14, respectively, according to the 1921 Census. 

The census reports throw light on the occupations engaged in by the 
Madiga. The 1901 Census notes that out of a total Madiga working 
population (actual workers) of 90,624 in Mysore state, 7,170 Madiga or 8 per 
cent were engaged in leather-work as their ‘principal occupation’. By far the 
largest number of Madigas subsisted on agricultural labour. The 1911 Census 
notes that there were 18,280 ‘field labourers, woodcutters etc.’, and another 
28,604 were in the category of ‘labourers, unspecified’. 

Under the -category of ‘Lawyers, Doctors and Teachers’, the censuses 
report that there were 18 Madiga (13 males and five females) in 1911 and 88 
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Madiga (86 males and two females) in 1922. But this does not give a correct 
picture. My research confirms that there were no Madiga doctors and 
lawyers at that time and even now they are relatively few in number. What 
the figures probably stand for are ‘primary school teachers’ of which there 
were a few at that time. This job did not call for a matriculate standard of 
education and a middle school (7th Standard) background was enough The 
teachers were mostly engaged 1n the Panchama Schools. For instance, the 
late Justice Bhimaiah's father was a teacher appointed to the government 
primary school opened in the Madiga settlement of Tumkur town. 

Thus, by the end of the 1920s the Mysore Maharajas under the influence 
of the British had created a new environment and opportunities for the 
occupational mobility of the Madiga. These opportunities received further 
impetus during the Gandhian social reform movement. There were 
numerous breakthroughs, into ‘clean, caste-linked occupations’ like 
blacksmithy and carpentry, and vertical mobility through the reservation 
system, which will be discussed later. 

In the following sections I attempt to delineate and assess mobility 
attempts made by the Madiga from the data I collected during my fieldwork 
between 1979 and 1981 in Tumkur town, the headquarters of Tumkur 
district. This district has the highest population of Madiga in the old-Mysore 
region It is thew numerical stronghold so to speak. Within the district 
Tumkur town was selected because an urban area represents an 'open, 
unbounded system... universalistic as well as infinitely expansible’ (Marriott 
1968. 144) and is therefore best suited for the study of social mobility. Within 
the town, a large Madiga settlement of about 9,000 persons in the Narasimha 
Raja Colony (NR Colony henceforth) was the focus of my fieldwork. 


OCCUPATIONAL PROFILE OF NR COLONY 


The settlement of NR Colony dates back to the 1920s. About 150 years 
ago the Madiga of Tumkur were settled in a place called Kodibasavanagudi 
when Tumkur was little more than a village called Tumkuhalli. There were 
18 families at that time belonging to three bedagus (exogamous clans) Three 
of these famihes performed chakn services 1n rotation, for which they 
received iiam lands of about 2 acres each. The others worked as agricultural 
labourers in the nearby fields. As the village began to develop, the Madiga 
were displaced from their old settlement and came to reside in Kikkeru 
where again they got inam land This settlement lasted for about 50 years 
They continued to perform the traditional tasks of leather-work and 
agricultural labour in and around Tumkur. With the further growth and 
development of Tumkur town, they were again displaced from their 
settlement by the higher castes and moved to the fringes of the town in a 
place called Kothi Thope, the present Narasimha Raja Colony? 

A new source of employment now opened up to them — work in the 
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wholesale grain market of Tumkur (Mandipet) From the 1930s onwards 
there has been large-scale migration of Madiga from the rural areas to 
Tumkur town to meet the growing demand for labour in Mandipet They also 
found employment as wood-cutters and saweis in the many saw mills of 
Tumkur which had by then come to acquire a reputation for its furmture 
industry 

During the Gandhian reform movement, the Madiga of NR Colony made 
a brief attempt to give up leather-work and take to wood-cutting instead. 
New migrants to the colony were strongly dissuaded by the yajamans (clan 
leaders) from doing leather-work.’ But the failure of the movement led to a 
failure on this front as well The Madiga lapsed into leather-work, albeit ın a 
new form, that of modern-day shoe-making Today, there are about 60 
cobblers in the colony 

While NR Colony is largely a colony of Mandipet coolies, almost all 
occupations in the occupational spectrum are to be found here These may be 
grouped under the following heads 


A Traditional Occupations 
1. Ritually polluting occupations of sweeper and cobbler. 
2 Ritually clean occupations such as that of daily wage labourer, 
firewood- cutter, wood-sawer and the like 
3 Ruitually clean, caste-linked occupations such as blacksmithy, 
carpentry and masonry 


B Modern Occupations 

1. Semi-skilled occupations such as plumber, welder, painter, linesman, 
lorry driver etc , as well as Class III government employees. 

2 Small-scale entrepreneurs such as band-set owner, building labour 
subcontractor, brick-maker and rice-mill owner 

3. Clerks, teachers, 1e, all Class II government employees, as well as 
petty politicians, e g municipal councillor. 

4 Doctors, lecturers, Class I government employees and the local MLA 


These subdivisions represent a scale of increasing upward mobility for the 
Madiga This scheme is more or less in accordance with the way the people 
of NR Colony themselves see it In general, modern occupations rank above 
traditional occupations, which had a niche in the pre-British economic 
system Within the tradiuonal category, the Madiga presence in the class of 
ritually clean and caste-linked occupations represents a breakthrough in the 
caste system because they were earlier denied entry 1nto these occupatior s 
In fact, in the past only the first two classes of occupations in the traditional 
category were open to them 

It may be mentioned here that the occupational categories referred to 
above are not water-tight compartments It is not uncommon to find a 
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cobbler father who has one or two sons continuing his trade while another 
son might be a wage labourer or a carpenter. Yet another son may become a 
clerk or a teacher. There is also intra-generational mobility. Thus 
Gangadhara started out as a cobbler like his father and picsed up carpentry 
along the way. 

These occupational categories are real; they exist subjectively in the minds 
of the people and objectively ın terms of differences, however slight, in 
income, standard of living and the like. Minute differences in ‘standing’ 
obtain between the members of different occupational categories, reflected in 
their visiting and marriage patterns. Thus, every person on marrying and 
setting up his own family tends to take on the subjective and objective criteria 
of the occupational category to which he belongs Moreover, occupations now 
tend to run in families Thus, the first carpenter Venkataramaiah has taught 
his three sons carpentry and the descendants of the first blacksmith Kulme 
Chikanna have become blacksmiths. 

As occupational diversification is such a recent phenomenon among the 
Madiga, I was able to ‘catch’ many of the firsts in the colony, such as the first 
carpenter or mason. I will furnish below an account of the various 
occupations in the colony and the economic position which goes with each. 


DESCRIPTION OF OCCUPATIONS IN NR COLONY 


Eighty-two respondents belonged to the traditional category of 
occupations , 


Traditional — Polluting 

Sweepers Of the 10 sweepers in the colony, nine were my respondents 
They are all recent migrants from the rural areas who came in search of work 
and stayed on They got jobs in the municipality, the government hospital and 
the HMT factory located in the town Their salaries, ranging from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 600 per month in HMT ensure them a stable year-round income and they 
are relatively well-off Five of them have savings bank accounts and one has 
bought a plot of land in the neighbouring NR Colony extension. 

Yet the sweepers are an unhappy lot. They are ostracized by the other 
Madiga in the colony who in their bid for upward social mobility are anxious 
to give up this polluting occupation Young Gangaramaiah, a sweeper, said. ‘I 
have no friends here. The people do not call me to their marriages or other 
functions’ The sweepers do not participate in the collective ritual life of the 
colony nor are they members of organizations such as the Dalit Yuva Sangha 
Yajaman Ramanjaneya, a retired teacher, said. ‘We do not like to mix with 
the sweepers nor give or take girls from them’ In fact, there is a separate 
colony of Madiga sweepers 1n Tumkur, called Kutipalya, and the people of 
NR Colony have little or no connection with its residents This attitude shows 
the desire of the Tumkur Madiga to be upwardly mobile in the larger Hindu 
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society. 

Cobblers: Twenty of the 60 cobblers in the colony were my respondents. 
All of them are men, though they are assisted in their work by their wives and 
children. Only one of them is fairly well-off and owns a workshop, hiring 
labourers to do the work. He receives o-ders for shoes from distant places 
like Kuwait. I have placed him in the ‘small-scale entrepreneur’ category. 

The remaining cobblers are mainly eagaged in repairing old shoes and 
sandals. They can be seen all over the town sitting on their roomy petis 
(wooden boxes), which they have acquired from finance provided by the State 
Bank of Mysore on easily repayable terms. A few paise keep coming in, 
especially if one is located at a busy intersection, a bus-stand or near a 
popular eating place. 

Sixty year old Jayaramanna sits in front of Woodlands Hotel. He makes 
about Rs. 10 on a good day. In the eyening his wife joins him and they share a 
bottle of liguor. Sometimes he sees a film in one of the nearby cinema 
houses A few yards away from him sits his son with an umbrella for cover 
He is accompanied by the girl he intends to marry. Both of them drink two 
bottles of liquor a day amounting to Rs. 6. They said they could miss a meal 
but not the bottle! i 

As the footpath or pavement cobbler leads a lonely life, he brings his 
family along. Often there are brawls during which the wife gets beaten. 
Sometimes it is the other way around. When Jayaramanna’s son went to see a 
film with another girl, his girlfriend hired some young men and had him 
soundly beaten up! 

Apart from the pavement cobbler, there are a few cobblers working for a 
daily wage in the shoe-shops which are owned by Muslims The leather trade 
in Tumkur is in the hands of Muslims; the Madiga barely eke out a living 
from it" Moreover, they shy away from it due to the polluting connotations 
attached to it by the Hindu value system. 


Traditional — Open 

Cooles or daily wage labourers are manual workers Theirs is an open 
occupation which ıs regarded as clean, 1.2., 1t is free of pollution, The main 
kinds of wage labour are (a) Mandipet coolies, 1.e., loaders and hamatis in 
the Tumkur mandi, and (b) brick-making and construction coolies connected 
with the building industry. My respondents numbered 31, of whom Mandipet 
coolies constituted 21 (loaders 10, kemals 11) and brick-making and 
construction coolies numbered 10. Of the 31 respondents, 5 were women 

It should be pointed out that these are not clearly demarcated categories 
There is considerable interchangeabihty in this type of work. A coolie has to 
get his daily wage, no matter what. Said Anjanappa, ‘I look for work till 10 
AM After that I take whatever I get’. If they do not find work, they go to the 
forests of Devarayanadurga 12 km away to collect firewood 

There is interchangeability in work during different seasons as well. 
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During the hot season when brick-making is at its peak, most of them take to 
this work. During the harvest season, when trucks come laden with produce, 
the coolies congregate in Mandipet. Nevertheless, in course of time a coolie 
develops an aptitude for a particular kind of work and tries to get it as often 
as possible. 

Loaders: Many male children of 6 to 7 years look for ways to fend for 
themselves because of their parents' inability to feed six or seven children. In 
the beginning they do odd jobs such as running errands for shop-kcepers. 
They scrounge around for food in garbage bins and sleep in shop-windows in 
true Dickensian fashion. Many of them engage in petty thieving and get 
involved with the police. The reformed youth then give up thieving and take 
to the life of a loader. On joining the Loaders’ Union, they have to take an 
oath that they will not steal! 

The job of a loader is strenuous; it involves unloading heavy sacks of grain 
and other items brought from the villages to the wholesale market. All the 
loaders in Mandipet are Madiga. Although it is an open occupation, it is 
confined to only the Madiga in Tumkur. During the peak season the loaders 
make as much as Rs. 100 a day and they spend all of it. They live for the 
present and have confidence in their own resourcefulness and ability to meet 
a crisis, having struggled from a young age. They said: ‘The day we work we 
eat; otherwise not’. They drink heavily, gamble while waiting for the trucks to 
arrive and are avid movie-goers. As they grow old, their ability to carry heavy 
loads declines and with it their earning capacity. 

The other kinds of wage labour are done by both men and women as well 
as persons belonging to other castes. The job ot the Aamali is to fill sacks 
with goods and stitch them. They get a daily wage of Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 depending 
on the number of sacks they fill, on which they are barely able to eke out a 
living. During the off-season, like the loaders, they get work 1n the mandi 
only twice a week. On other days they go out to collect firewood which is in 
great demand because it is the only source of fuel for domestic purposes as 
well as for firing bricks in brick kilns. 


Traditional — Clean, Caste-linked 

The third category of traditional occupations to be found in NR Colony is 
the ‘ritually clean occupations which are caste-linked'. These are traditionally 
the preserve of the five artisan castes (Vishwakarma or Panchala castes) of 
blacksmith, carpenter, goldsmith, stone mason and bell-metal worker (manu, 
maya, twasta, silpu and datvagnya) In NR Colony are to be found (a) 
blacksmiths, (b) carpenters and (c) brick masons. The Madiga have made a 
breakthrough into this category of clean occupations. 

The breakthrough occurred with the entry of Chikanna into blacksmithy. 
The late Kulme Chikanna’s life represents the opening up of the opportunity 
structure to the Madiga. He was the first Madiga in NR Colony to achieve a 
measure of success and prosperity through hard work and enterprise. He was 
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the only one of his caste who paid tax in those days and was nominated to the 
Mysore Representative Assembly. 

At the age of 13, Chikanna was engaged by a blacksmith to work in his 
smithy. Five years later he set up his own smithy in the colony, which he 
operated for 40 years. In those days, when Tumkur was little more than a big 
village, there was plenty of work to be found in making agricultural 
implements and bullock-carts. Chikanna knew enough carpentry as well to 
make an entire cart. But he did not stop at blacksmithy: he traded as well. 
According to the late Justice Bhimaiah, ‘Chikanna had the contract for 
collecting and selling forest produce, particularly tangd: gıda, which 1s the 
bark of a tree used in the tanning process.’ 

Kulme Chikanna initiated a few others into blacksmithy so that today the 
occupation has come to stay among the Madiga. But it involves hard work 
with low returns. Mechanization has all but replaced the small blacksmithy in 
urban areas like Tumkur. During the agricultural season, from January to 
April, the blacksmith makes about Rs 20 a day after paying the labour. 
During the rest of the year his earnings are as little as Rs 5 a day. Young 
people are not coming forward to take up this occupation They prefer 
carpentry instead, 

Carpenters: The next breakthrough for the Madiga occurred in the field of 
carpentry. From wood-cutting and saving it was a small step to making 
beams for roofs of houses and doors and windows, This kind of carpentry 1s 
done by the Madiga even in the rural areas. But Puttaiah was the first person . 
to make furniture. 

In 1945, when he was 15 years old, Puttaiah was apprenticed to a 
Christian carpenter. Talking about the resistance he had to overcome in 
learning the trade he said: 


In those days the achans [carpenters] would not allow us to go near them, 
leave alone teach us their craft. Therefore I apprenticed myself to a 
Christian carpenter. Even then I had problems When he sent me out on 
work, I had to withhold my caste identity or else they would ask me to 
leave. Today ıt is different. No one asks the caste and even if he finds out 
he does not object 


"Today there are a number of carpenters in the colony who do the woodwork 
for buildings and work in the many furniture shops in Tumkur There is a 
great demand for their work all year round and the wages are steadily 
increasing They exude a positive air and are busy people They aspire to 
become independent carpenters with workshops of their own; but they are 
unable to realize this goal The hard-working and talented Dodda Chikkaiah 
said: 


To open my own workshop I need Rs 10,000 I have no friends who can 
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lend me this amount; neither do I have the security to offer in order to get 
a bank loan. As things are, I cannot even buy my own material; therefore 
my profit-margin is very low. 


Dodda Chikkaiah and others like him are mere daily wage earners who are 
able to sell only their labour and skill. 


Masons: The Madiga have also entered the field of masonry. Referring to 
the resistance they had to overcome, Bhadraiah, now in his 60s, said: 


The masons would not allow us to touch their implements. When they 
went out on their lunch break, we would attempt to do the work only to 
drop it when we saw them coming. Finally we hit on a plan. We offered to 
buy coffee and bidis for Nandanna mason in exchange for showing us the 
work and he relented It was not easy to learn as we did not know how to 
take measurements. It took me a long time to pick up the work 


Thus, the Madiga gradually overcame resistance in entering the ‘clean, 
caste-linked’ category of occupations. This occupational breakthrough is 
recognized by the people in the colony. Said mason Okkadaiah: ‘My father 
did not have the opportunity to learn a new trade. Now we have entered all 
occupations.’ 

There were 88 respondents in the modern category of occupations, which 
is considered next. 

Modem Occupations 1: This category consists of an assortment of skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations as well as Class III jobs in government. It 
includes among others, the occupations of peon, lorry driver, auto-rickshaw 
driver, linesman, wireman and police constable. There were 29 respondents 
in this category. 

The Madiga in this category have entered the modern occupations at the 
lowest rung. All the respondents in this category have had some schooling 
and most of them belong to the younger age group. Seven of them are 
migrants to Tumkur from the rural areas Having acquired some education 
they came to the urban area to improve their prospects. 

The respondents in government service have steady incomes and are able 
to take care of their household expenses and the education of their children. 
The others have incomes which vary from day to day and they are no better 
off than the respondents in the traditional category. Of the 29 respondents, 
four have savings bank accounts and two have post office savings. 

Modern Occupations 2: Success in entrepreneurial activities is the ultimate 
test of whether a community has arrived or not Entrepreneurship involves 
the pursuit of profit for its own sake It requires people to use their resources 
and social networks to clinch advantageous business deals To the extent that 
the members of a Dalit community are able to enrich themselves through 
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business enterprise, one can gauge the acceptability of their caste. Therefore, 
I will consider the entrepreneurial activities of the people of NR Colony in 
some detail There were 13 respondents in this category, of whom four 
band-set owners and four brick-makers are considered here 

Band-set owner. Traditionally, the Madiga were called upon to play the 
tamate (tom-tom: an Indian drum) at village functions. The brass band is a 
Western ensemble and requires the abihty to play Western musical 
instruments. There are six brass band-set owners in the colony (of whom four 
were my respondents) and about 30 band-players. 

The Indian orchestra or nadasvaram is used mainly by the Brahmans and 
Shetties of Tumkur during their religious ceremonies. The brass band is used 
by all the other Hindu castes and 1s popular with the Christians and Muslims 
as well. It is mainly used to accompany their processions 

The Madiga of NR Colony entered the arena of brass band-playing in the 
1940s. The first band-player in the colony was respondent Gangaiah. A 
Christian band-player Anthony had recognized Gangaiah's musical talent 
when he spotted the young boy among a crowd of onlookers, keeping time to 
his music on an improvised tin drum Anthóny taught Gangaiah to play the 
clarinet. 

Gangaiah acquired the instruments for his band as well as the colourful 
costumes of his players over a period of time. He convinced his brother 
Rangaiah to join him. They hired the services of a musician from Bangalore, 
agam a Christian, to teach them to play professionally. During this time they 
continued their work as cobblers. ; 

Gangaiah’s entry into band-playing was not easy. On two occasions his 
band was pelted with stones while performing before a Madiga audience in a 
village. Members of other castes had objected to a Madiga making use of a 
brass band But that resistance has now given way. 

Today the Madiga brass bands are popular in Tumkur and the 
surrounding villages. The band-players are very busy during the marriage 
season when they go about playing their film tunes with great verve and 
panache. They perform at about 30 marriages per season, during which the 
band-set owner earns about Rs. 3,000  Band-playng is a subsidiary 
occupation to their main occupations of cobbler and loader As such, their 
economic position has improved Gangaiah has educated all his sons and one 
of them is a sub-inspector of police 

Bnek-makers Although everyone dabbles in brick-making now and then 
to make a little extra money, there are six successful brick-makers 1n the 
colony The entry of the Madiga into this business dates back to the 1940s 
Before that, NR Colony supplied only labour for brick-making operations 
and the brick-makers came from other castes 

In terms of labour supply, the Madiga brick-maker is at an advantage He 
has a steady band of workers attached to him, many of whom are his kin 
Besides, he and his family work along with them, ensuring high morale and 
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camaraderie. 

Though illiterate, the brick-makers are able to calculate the cost of lakhs 
of bricks and the net profit accruing to them. They possess the basic 
mathematical skills and have a good grasp of economic concepts such as 
‘rolling capital’. They are aware of fluctuations in demand and plan their 
production accordingly. Thus, in a year of falling demand they slow down 
their brick-making activities and increase their activities on other fronts 

They are busy all year round in one entrepreneurial activity or another, 
trying to husband their resources and generate money. For instance, young 
Krishnappa also does timber business on a small scale, buying fallen trees at 
government auctions and selling them to the saw mills. He buys cattle cheap 
in the villages and sells them dear 1n the towns 

The brick-makers are a hard-working, thrifty and frugal lot, adhering 
closely to the Protestant ethic. Not for them the daily jaunt to the liquor 
shop; they are drinkers in moderation Hanumanarasaiah is a deeply religious 
man, a follower of the Ramakrishna Mission whose ashram in Bangalore he 
frequently visits. He has influenced hus friend Krishnappa and both of them 
are teetotallers and vegetarians. The brick-makers have certain physical 
attributes, such as stamina, and have emerged as the new leaders of the 
colony, replacing the old yajamans. 

Though the respondents exhibit marked entrepreneurial abilities, they are 
subject to difficulties, of which they are acutely aware. Capital 1s hard to 
come by. Their illiteracy makes it difficult for them to use the banking system 
to their advantage Only one repondent had taken a bank loan of Rs. 2,000 
The others have depended on loans from private parties for which they pzy 
very high rates of interest 

The major hurdle a Madiga entrepreneur faces is that he is not welcome 
socially and is unable to build networks required to clinch deals and secure 
contracts. The pollution barrier stands in his way. Said Huchhanumaiya sadly, 
"The buyer talks politely to us but he discusses the business standing outside 
his house. If a brick-maker of another caste comes along, he takes him 
inside.” The entrepreneurial world of the Madiga is severely limited in scope 
and extent 

Left to themselves, the Madiga may have come this far up the 
occupational ladder and no further had it not been for the reservation system 
This has enabled them to enter elite occupations in which they find 
themselves in positions of authority over those who traditionally despised 
them This is an important phenomenon in the social mobility of the Madiga, 
who have been socially ostracized and economically deprived for centuries 
The presence of the elite in their midst 1s proof to the ordinary Madiga that 
he too can aspire to and perform the various clerical, supervisory and 
managerial tasks as well as anyone else The elite serve as an important 
reference group to the Madiga Those holding modern occupations 3 and 4 
constitute the elite in the colony 
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Modern Occupations 3: There were 40 persons in this category in the 
colony, of whom 38 were my respondents. All but two of the respondents 
reside in the colony; two of them reside m Bangalore on official postings. 
This category includes clerks in the government, mechanics and operators 1n 
public sector companies like BEL and HMT, private sector umts such as 
MICO, one sub-inspector of police, two school teachers and two petty 
politicians who had held the office of Municipal Councillor. Of the 38 
respondents, five were women. 

The minimum educational level of this category is matriculation or SSLC, 
except for the two politicians. In fact, it is through their education that these 
respondents have come to occupy elite positions in the colony. They acquired 
this education through tremendous grit and determination, overcoming all 
odds. Passing the SSLC examination itself was a major hurdle which was 
rarely achieved at the first attempt. One respondent appeared for the 
examination cight times before he finally passed. 

The background of these respondents in terms of father's occupation is 
not different from that ofthe others in the colony. Of the 38 respondents, 
33 — or 87 per cent — have fathers in the ‘traditional occupations’ category. 
Moreover, of these 33 fathers, an overwhelming majority of 29 fathers are in 
the ‘traditional occupation’ classes 1 and 2, consisting of ‘polluting’ and ‘open’ 
occupations which are the traditional preserve of the Madiga 

Modern Occupations 4: This category consists of respondents who have 
reached the apex of the occupational ladder. It includes four Class I officers 
in the government, two doctors, one engineer, one lecturer and one MLA: 
nine respondents in all Only the MLA and lecturer reside in the colony; the 
others are posted elsewhere and visit the colony occasionally. This category 
includes one woman respondent who is an MD in anesthesiology. Of the nine 
respondents, the three proiessionals (the engineer and two doctors) have 
fathers who were clerks in the government. The fathers of the remaining six 
were daily wage labourers Needless to say, they have experienced steep 
intergenerational upward mobility. 

The elite form an important reference group in the colony They set the 
direction of cultural change which is sought to be imitated by the others. 
However, the elite on their part are keen to integrate with the wider society 
and attempt to distance themselves from their caste-fellows They dress 
differently from the other people in the colony and speak an urbane form of 
Kannada As such they stand out and are distinct even to the casual visitor to 
the colony. They have imbibed the norms end values of middle class people 
with whom they interact in the various offices which are at variance with 
those held by their own caste-fellows. Thus, they strongly uphold the small 
family norm and believe in women's education, both of which are not 
endorsed by the ordinary Madiga. The elte do not participate in the 
Durgamma Jatra, an important ritual event in the colony, except in a very 
marginal way by showing their token respect On the other hand, they have 
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adopted some of the ceremonies of the upper castes, such as the 
Gowrie-Ganesh puja and the seemantam ceremony performed for a pregnant 
woman in the seventh month of her pregnancy. 

In economic terms, the elite have entered the middle class vie the 
reservation system. All of them have savings bank accounts and many hold 
insurance policies. Their houses have modern amenities like electricity and 
toilets. Many of them have built pucca houses on the border of the colony 
facing the main road, with their backs turned towards the colony, symbolizing 
their alienation from their caste-fellows 

The rest of the colony’s population lives in dire poverty Occupational 
diversification has not made a difference to the economic position of the 
Madiga. A typical Madiga household consists of an elderly couple with their 
sons and families, all of whom live in one room The parents occupy one 
corner of the room with the sons and their families living in the other three 
corners. If there 1s a fourth son, he is lodged in the middle! Each unit of 
husband, wife and children has its own small fireplace and cooking pots 
which identify its corner of the room and are its sole possessions 

Thus social mobility among the Madiga has occurred according to the 
following sequence: 


1. Almost total lack of mobility in pre-British India 

2. The opening up of the opportunity structure during the period of 
British influence 

3. A concerted effort to gain a higher ritual status in the local caste 
hierarchy. 

4. Failure of this attempt and a turn towards the secular path to mobility 
through education, giving up of traditional occupations and taking up 
new occupations 

5. Occupational diversification among the Madiga and their entry into 
almost all jobs in the occupational spectrum 

6. Social differentiation within the caste, as evident from the formation 
of Madiga elite consisting of educated persons who are ın white-collar 
occupations and professions on the one hand, and the generally 
widespread poverty despite occupational differentiation, on the other. 


Why has the Madiga not improved his economic position despite entering 
new occupations? Why does the skilled carpenter remain a daily wage earner 
unable to realize his goal of having his own workshop? Why does the 
small-scale entrepreneur's enterprise continue to be small in scale in spite of 
his talents and enthusiasm? It may be argued that occupational diversification 
is a very recent phenomenon, dating back only 50 years, and that in course of 
time the Madiga will reap the rewards of this change But my data do not 
warrant such a conclusion I will now point out two structural constraints to 
Madiga prosperity 
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LIMITATIONS IN MADIGA OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


The two structural constraints can be identified as (a) social interaction 
with other castes, and (b) the psychological factor: 


Social Interaction with other Castes 

In Tumkur, social interaction of the Madiga with other castes is strongly 
influenced by the purity-pollution syndrome. -In general, purity-pollution 
concerns are stronger in south India than in the north This may be attributed 
to the establishment of the Vijaynagar Empire in the south whose rulers 
"identified and justified their own power in terms of the protection of Hindu 
institutions from Islam’ (Burton Stein quoted in Saberwal 1976: 5). 

Though Hutton, Ghurye and Srinivas wrote about the phenomenon of 
pure and impure, it was Dumont (1972) who demonstrated the centrality of 
this concept to the Hindu caste system Moreover, the Dalits are deeply 
affected by it as, by disposing of the dead cattle and treating their skins, they 
are permanently rendered polluted. 

There is no doubt that purity-pollution concerns have decreased with the 
forces of modernization. Thus, the old distance pollution is no longer 
practised." Pollution concerns have receded in the workplace. Thus, many 
respondents stated that ‘the employer looks at our work, not our caste’. But 
pollution concerns have not disappeared altogether. They manifest 
themselves in the sphere of social interaction. As Beteille states, we have to 
realize ‘the significance of values deeply rooted in religion.. almost every 
reliable anthropological study shows how pervasive and tenacious these 
values are’ (1972; 426). In the case of the Madiga, they come in the way of 
equal and reciprocal relationships with members of other castes with similar 
standing. 

With occupational diversification, the Madiga have many opportunities 
for intermingling with members of other castes and in fact firm ties of 
friendship across castes do develop. But while a Madiga may visit his friend's 
house often and may eats his meals there, the friend rarely reciprocates such 
visits or eats in his house. Also, the friendship never extends beyond the two 
individuals concerned to include their families In other words, the 
relationship remains one-sided and asymmetrical. 

In conversations with members of non-Scheduled Castes in Tumkur, it 
became evident that a form of ‘passing’ was resorted to on behalf of their 
Madiga friends (Isaacs 1965). Thus, an Okkaliga police constable informed 
me that he had called his Scheduled Caste friend for meals at his home but 
had not disclosed his friend's caste identity to his wife Instead, he had told 
her that his friend was a Christian This form of passing seems to be the 
prevalent form of social interaction between Madiga and non-Madiga in 
Tumkur, It permits limited interaction with the friend's family, without 
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causing embarrassment to either side. Should the caste identity of the guest 
become known, a purificatory ceremony is performed after his departure. 

In this connection, I would like to rciate my own fieldwork experience 
For the sake of convenience I had interviewed a few of my respondents in the 
home of an Okkaliga acquaintance situated in the Okkaliga area of Tumkur. 
After the interviews were over, the neighbours demanded that the house be 
purified! 

This asymmetrical relationship is a source of pain to the Madiga. It 
indicates to him his lack of integration in the larger society, notwithstanding 
his entry into non-polluting occupations and, in the case of the elite, his 
educational achievements, his white-collar job, his Sanskritized life-style, his 
middle class values and his distancing himself from his caste-fellows. 
Doddaiah, a government clerk, said of his Brahman friend: 


Bhatt is the only good friend I have. I have known him for 12 years as we 
work in the same office. I attended his sister's marriage, yet he has never 
been to my house No matter how close we are, there is always the feeling 
that Doddaiah is a Madiga. 


It is my contention that this limited social interaction has had 
consequences for the economic development of the Madiga. It has already 
been noted that the small-scale entrepreneur is not welcome socially by the 
other castes. He is unable to build the networks which are necessary to clinch 
deals and get contracts. Pollution concerns prevent the Madiga from taking 
up residence in areas of Tumkur town where other clean castes reside. 
Hence, the middle class Madiga elite are confined to the precincts of the 
colony much against their will. The world beyond NR Colony is still largely 
closed to the Madiga. 

But this is not all. In his interaction with non-Scheduled Castes. the 
Madiga is the object of derogatory stereotypes. During talks with 
non-Scheduled Caste persons in Tumkur it became clear that there is a 
strong anti-Scheduled Caste feeling among them. There is a tendency to type 
-the Scheduled Castes as lazy and indolent, given to excessive drinking and 
living off the largesse extended to them by the government. On their part, the 
Madiga, particularly the elite, are aware of a heightened sense of 
discrimination against them According to them ‘the other castes resert the 
government benefits accorded to us. They do not commend us when we do 
good work, Rather, they are always critical of us. Thus we feel discouraged 
and dejected with our lot.’ The limited mobility of the Madiga in secular 
spheres has not been taken to kindly by the other castes. 

Thus, there appears to be a lag between the secular position and the 
religious status of the Madiga. The improvement in their secular position due 
to state intervention, both during the Maharaja’s time and in Independent 
India, has not been accompanied by an enhancement of their collective caste 
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status. Any further improvement 1n the Madiga's secular position, I submit, 
can only take place with an improvement in the status of the caste. 


Cognitive Dissonance 

The second structural constraint is psychological. The theory of cognitive 
dissonance as developed by Festinger (1962) is applicable to the Madiga 
case. According to this theory: 


1. There may exist dissonant or non-fitting relations among cognitive 
elements. 

2. The individual (or group) strives towards consistency between these 
elements. 

3. Therefore, there will be pressures to reduce dissonance. 

4. If these attempts fail, there will be psychological discomfort resulting 
in a state of cognitive dissonance 


Following their occupational breakthroughs, the Madiga had assumed 
that class and not caste was the touchstone of the emerging stratification 
system. According to their new perception, one's ‘standing’ in society is based 
on one's education, occupation and other economic criteria which one can 
strive for and perhaps achieve is one's lifetime. However, in their interaction 
with other castes, they are repeatedly reminded of their low ritual status. 
This creates a situation of acute cognitive dissonance among them. 

Take the case of Anjanappa, a clerk hailing from NR Colony. He married 
a Lingayat girl and settled in Bangalore Subsequently, he severed all contact 
with the colony. When I approached him for an interview, he first denied that 
he was the same Anjanappa Then he broke down in sobs and requested me 
to leave as no one in the vicinity, not even his children, knew of his caste. 
Only his wife was aware of it Anjanappa had solved the problem of cognitive 
dissonance at great psychological cost to himself: by denying his Madiga 
identity. 


CONCLUSION 


Changes in the external environment as well as efforts on the part of the 
Madiga have led to some improvement in their position 1n society. 
Concerted efforts have been made by the state since the days of Maharaja's 
rule to open up new channels of secular mobility to the Dalits. This 
sponsorship has contributed to Madiga entry into almost all occupations — 
those that were caste-linked as well as those that traditionally belonged to the 
upper caste/muddle class. 

This occupational mobility, however, is more in form than in content and 
leaves much to be desired. The Madiga have neither achieved the full 
economic potential of their sponsored mobility, nor have they been socially 
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integrated into the middle classes of Indian society. These two factors are 
interrelated. Without social acceptance, there cannot be any real economic 
mobility for the individual Madiga. 

Nandu Ram uses the term ‘new middle class’ to distinguish the section of 
urbanized Scheduled Castes from ‘the middle class in general in India’, with 
whom their integration has not been possible due to their ‘stigmatized caste 
identity’ (1988. 119). There exists in fact a hiatus between the 
occupational/class position of the Madiga, which has improved, and their 
caste position which continues to be inexorably low. Thus, the Madiga are 
trapped, both spatially and socially, within the precincts of NR Colony Their 
ghettoization 1s complete. 

An explanation for this state of affairs is complex and must go back to the 
history of the Daht movement in India Here I may point out that the Madiga 
represent an extreme case of sponsored mobility as against contest mobility 
It may be recalled that at no time has an indigenous protest movement 
developed among them which has taken up the issue of their collective caste 
status Movements such as the Dravidian Movement which put forth the 
‘Dravidian culture’ point of view vis-a-vis the Aryan (Hardgrave 1965) and 
the Black Movement in the USA with its ‘Black is Beautiful’ and ‘return to 
roots’ decrees, have simply eluded them These movements not only created 
an awareness among the followers of their underdog status but also fostered 
an element of pride and self-confidence in them. On the contrary, the 
movement of the 1930s among the Madiga was led, as has been seen, by the 
upper castes, and actually downgraded the Dalit culture and, sought to 
supplant 1t with upper caste culture 

The Madiga have simply by-passed the issue of their collective caste status 
and have concentrated on their individual class or occupational position. This 
accounts for the state of acute cognitive dissonance in which they find 
themselves today. 

Castes such as the Mahar and Jatav Chamar have a better record in this 
connection and are further down the line towards the contest end of the 
spectrum (Lynch 1969; Patwardhan 1973). The Mahar, under the astute 
leadership of Ambedkar, tried to improve their status within the caste system 
(the Mahad Satyagraha) and, when that failed, chose to develop a new 
religious identity They also blazed a new trail by starting the Republican 
Party of India to represent their political mterests, Similarly, the Jatav 
Chamar have charted their own political and religio-cultural course, thus 
attempting to forge a new identity for themselves as equal members ın the 
body politic 

In contrast, the element of contest 1s entirely missing in Madiga social 
mobility. Not only have they been staunch supporters of the Congress Party 
but they have not questioned the religio-cultural system in which they are 
accorded a low place They remain staunchly and overwhelmingly Hindu in 
the old-Mysore region. Yet there has been no attempt among them to 
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reinterpret Hinduism in the light of recent changes; rather there has been a 
blind imitation of upper caste customs. 

If the other low but marginally untouchable castes (i.e., low but not lowest 
in the local ritual hierarchy) are considered, it is found that they are farthest 
towards the contest end of the spectrum. Castes such as the Nadar, Ezhava 
and Noniya Chauhan have tried to improve their collective caste status. 
While remaining largely Hindu they have reinterpreted and reformulated 
Hinduism to suit their new needs of mobility and self-esteem. Their 
movements have been successful, so much so that they have moved into the 
‘clean’ category of castes and now form the core of the OBC (Other 
Backward Classes), which is now a political force to reckon with. This 
assertiveness has splendidly helped them to develop their individual 
economic potential so that today, Shiva Nadar, founder of Hindustan 
Computers, is ranked as one of the leading industrialists in the country. 

The movements of the erstwhile marginal untouchables had considerable 
depth, going back to the early decades of this century.Saberwal has described 
the successive phases in the emergence of Ramgharia identity, beginning with 
the formation of the Ramgharia Sabha in 1904 (Saberwal 1976) Rowe points 
out the increasing dissatisfaction felt by the Noniya Chauhan regarding the 
discrepancy between their low ritual status and newly-acquired economic 
position, leading to the formation of their caste organization (1968). The 
uprising following the ‘breast-cloth controversy’ has been documented by 
Hardgrave (1969) and M.S.A. Rao (1987) has described the activities of the 
SNDP of the Ezhava. These movements were greatly aided by the fact that 
they represented numerically large castes in their respective local areas and 
the evolving democratic sentiments were highly sensitive to their aspirations. 
Also, their relatively deprived and marginally untouchable status as compared 
to the Dalits made it that much easier for them to scale the pollution barrier. 

In contrast, the Madiga have had many more handicaps to contend with. 
They missed out on the early caste mobility movements possibly due to their 
position of absolute deprivation and lack of Dalit consciousness at the time. 
By the time they did become aware of their condition, in the 1950s, the era of 
caste-based associations was over, pre-empting any attempt on their part to 
push for a change of identity along caste lines. The present Dalit Movement 
in Karnataka is a very recent one, dating from the early 1970s, and is 
avowedly on a class basis, in favour of mobilizing ‘the oppressed’ from all 
castes. Not only has it been singularly unsuccessful in doing so, it also misses 
out on the crux of the problem which 1s still that of untouchability and the 
pollution.barrier. 


NOTES 


1 This paper is based on data collected for my Ph D thesis, ‘Social Mobility of the Scheduled 
Castes of Karnataka — A Case Study of the Madiga', which was submitted to Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, Delhi (1989) I am grateful to Professor TK. Oommen under whose 
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supervision the research was conducted I also wish to thank Professor MN Srinivas for 
reading the first draft of this paper and Dr CN Venugopal for the many discussions I had 
with him on the subject Finally, I thank Professor MN Panini for his comments and 
suggestions regarding this paper 

2 India became free in 1947 but the Mysore Maharaja declared his intention to retain 
Mysore as an independent state However, the people agitated against this and the 
Maharaja gave in The state acceded to the Union in 1950 

3 Interview with the late Justice Bhimaiah 

4 Interview with social worker and educationist Chikhanumantharya 

S Information given by the people of Narasimha Raja Colony, a Dalit colony in Tumkur 
town 

6 Interview with TA Dasappa, founder of the Sarvodaya Vidya Sansthe, a chain of 
educational institytions in Tiptur, Tumkur and Bangalore 

7 This was made clear by the following anecdote told to me by a Madiga informant He said, 
*On one occasion when an objection was raised to our presence in a hotel, the hotel owner, 
a non-Scheduled Caste person retorted, "I am a Congressman This hotel is for Harijans 
also If you do not like it this way, you may leave" ' 

8 In his study of Scheduled Castes in the towns of Amritsar district, Victor S D'Souza notes 
‘mith the increase in industrialization and urbanization they tend to be increasingly 
concentrated in peripheral localities’ He concludes that contrary to expectations, growing 
industrialization and urbanization lead to a deterioration in the residential status of the 
Scheduled Castes in towns (D’Souza 1977 238) 

9 Information provided by the people of NR Colony 

10 This is true of the Jatavs of Agra as well Lynch points out that the shoe trade ıs in the 
hands of Muslim merchants and the Jatavs are mere workers in tt (Lynch 1969) 

11 In the pre-Independence period, distance pollution was strictly adhered to by the upper 
castes in relation to the Dalits The late Justice Bhimaiah jocularly related how the upper 
caste teacher would throw the cane at an erring Dalit student rather than give him a direct 
rap on the hand in order to avoid pollution Thus, the Dalit student got off lightly while the 
others got a more severe beating! 

12 See, for the importance of social networks in entrepreneurial success, Panini (1977) and 
Saberwal (1976) 

13 See Saberwal (1976) on 'derogatory stereotypes' developed by other castes regarding the 
Dalits 
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DALIT STRUGGLE, NUDE WORSHIP, AND 
THE ‘CHANDRAGUTTI INCIDENT” 


Linda J. Epp 


On two days every spring, bhaktas (worshippers) from several Karnataka 
districts have for centuries performed bettale seve (nude worship) This 
occurs at Chandragutt: village, in Sorab taluk ın Shimoga district Devotees 
undress, bathe in the sacred Varada river, and walk the four kilometres from 
the wilderness and up the mountainside to the temple, shivering and 
shouting, ‘Yellamma, Udo, Udo, Udo (Praise to God!)’. There they fulfil 
their vows to the Mother Goddess Yellamma/Renuka: they pray for 
forgiveness of sins, offer thanks for cure of disease, request the birth of a son, 
and generally seek to placate a fearful deity. Most of the devotees are from 
the lower strata of society most are Dalit women 

Nudity, especially of women, is taboo in India’ however, there are ritual 
Occasions when nudity has been condoned Nudity and nude worship in this 
region are associated with other rural celebrations, such as the Holt festival, 
and celebrants, such as devadasis (women married to the goddess and 
reserved for sacred prostitution), and ascetic Digambara’ Jains. Although 
nude worship at Chandragutt: was removed from the official List of Seves 
(Services) 1n 1928, it persisted 

At the so-called ‘Chandragutt: Incident’ of 1986, ‘frenzied devotees 
protesting attempts to prevent worship in the nude, stripped and assaulted 
police personnel and social workers’ (Indian Express, Bangalore, 24 February 
1988) This was the result of a protest demonstration against nude worship 
staged in part by the Dalit Sangharsh Samiti (DSS) (Committee for the 
Struggle of the Oppressed) Dalit means downtrodden, or oppressed, people 
The term refers to Scheduled Castes (ex-Untouchables), Tribals and other 
groups that make up the Depressed’ Classes in India The DSS comprises 
young men, mostly ex-Untouchables, immersed in B R Ambedkar's 
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cultural and political platform for social reform of caste inequality? Many 
of these Karnataka activists now define ‘Dalit?’ more narrowly as 
‘Untouchables, those ill-treated and humiliated by caste.’ The Incident, and 
the ensuing Channaveerappa Enquiry Commission ended nude worship at 
Chandragutti 

The ‘Chandragutti Incident’ described here is from the perspective of the 
DSS members and sympathizers who originated the protest and were 
attacked in the ensuing riot. Among these insurgents, Mr B. Krishnappa, the 
first Karnataka State Convenor of the DSS, was surely prominent. As a 
village labourer's child who slept and worked in a local landlord's house, he 
recalls ‘a bitter experience with caste and economic inequality. But, when 
Krishnappa became educated, and an educator himself, like many of the 
rising Dalit elite, he became complacent However, once Krishnappa was 
convinced by the Dalit movement’s early discussions derived from various 
‘agitation’ literatures, unlike these others who remained in their 
complacency, he remembered his own past and the plight of other villagers. 
He then took on an informed activist perspective and led the DSS, as 
Convenor, from 1974 to 1984 

The *Chandragutti Incident was not Krishnappa's first experience with 
protest against ceremonial nudity Six or seven years earlier, he helped DSS 
workers in Gulbarga district fight against a nude procession of women, 
mostly devadasis about to be dedicatec to the deity. The Gulbarga 
Superintendent of Police was a famous Dalit writer and, along with the 
support of more militant Dalits (near to Maharashtra and influenced by 
Ambedkar directly, took a firm decision to stop this procession. The 
Gulbarga success likely set the precedent for the Chandragutti protest. 

The thinking of the DSS was that an ‘anomaly’ could be stopped in society 
in two ways. By persuading the people and/or by bringing political force and 
‘law and order’ to suppress unacceptable behaviour. At both protest 
demonstrations, it was not possible to quickly convince devotees to cease 
their worship. They would say, ‘See, our goddess has given this. Let it be. 
What harm will it give? If you stop this, the goddess will become angered and 
give all the Devi's curse to us’ But, as before, the DSS strongly persuaded 
local-supporters They also politically pressured the government, seeking a 
law against nude worship. In a personal interview (24 July, 1991)‘ Krishnappa 
expressed the outrage felt by the Dalit community towards the government 
Even when provided with evidence of nude worship at Chandragutti, the 
government was initially slow to protect their women’s honour. This 
perceived negligence mobilized the DSS to shame the government 


Any democratic government must see that the people behave in a civilized 
manner In a democracy wherein we have got equality, liberty, fraternity, 
all these things we are talking, in such a civilized society a barbarous thing 
is going on Taking the women in nude is really uncultured and barbarous. 
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This type of procession going on in Karnataka is shameful on the part of 
the people's representatives to government. Shameful to the government 
itself allowing such processions in the name of the deity, arranging the 
buses for that fair. So, we have attacked the government, [saying] "We 
[You] must stop it or we will fight against the government ' In this way we 
converted a social issue into a political one 


My interviews in 1990-91 occurred half a decade after the Incident (1986), 
the Enquiry Commission (1987) and resultant five-year ban During this 
period the DSS as a whole took on a different face. However, the DSS 
originated in southern Karnataka, and it is these origins, of which the 
Chandragutti Incident is part, that are recounted here. This Dalit perspective 
is from educated activists and not from the Dalit mass, specifically not from 
the nude worshippers 

This paper explores what happens when a male movement dedicated to 
rationalist action and social reform encounters a feminine, sexual and 
religious counter-movement The premise ıs that ‘the feminine’ and ‘the 
sacred’, alike sexuality, is a ‘dense transfer point for relations of power’ 
(Foucault 1981: 103). Ultimately, the tripartite nature of nude worship 
constitutes a dense interface between supporters of nude worship, and 
reformers, re-enforced by considerations of caste boundaries. It will not 
escape the readers’ attention, the irony of referring primarily to male 
authorities surrounding an inherently ‘feminine’ tradition However, in this 
paper the presiding male reality, around this evocative, but ‘de-centred” 
subject, provides an important subaltern® perspective. The viewpoint of the 
female subaltern case will be considered elsewhere (Epp, forthcoming). 


THE MYTHOPOEIC GROUND: JAMADAGNI AND RENUKA 


In any discussion with Dalits or subaltern activists, the local version of the 
Jamadagni and Renuka myth is invariably cited to explain why devotees 
perform nude service The beautiful young goddess Renuka married the 
ascetic Jamadagni and bore him several sons without sexuai union Each 
morning, Renuka went to the river to fetch water for her husband’s ablutions, 
where, because of her purity, she was able to fashion a pot out of loose sand 
One morning, she was momentarily diverted by the sight of ghandanas 
(celestial beings) sporting in the river Thus aroused, she was unable to 
fashion her morning’s pot Thinking that she thus sought to disrupt his 
worship, her husband was so enraged that he ordered his elder sons to kill 
their mother They refused, and Jamadagni condemned them to impotence 
and madness However, his youngest son, Parushurama, obeyed his father 
and pursued his mother to cut off her head In the ‘high’ myth, he succeeds, 
and this obedience pleases his father In the ‘local’ myth, however, Renuka 
did not wait for her head to be cut off rather, she ran. As her youngest son 
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chased her, she lost her sari and exposed her buttocks. Entering into a cave, 
she prayed to the Mother Goddess and wes swallowed up by the earth To 
this day, the devotees worship a small stone /inga that they claim has grown 
on the spot, and also an image of Renuka's buttocks. Because Renuka was 
accepted into the earth nude, her devotees conclude that she likewise calls on 
them to come to worship in similar child-like innocence. 

The myth encompasses much of the social ambivalence surrounding 
themes of femininity and sexuality in contemporary Indian society. We learn 
that the ideal of ascetic marriage denies sexual pleasure Renuka 
involuntarily ‘sins’ against her husband by mentally crossing the boundary 
from chastity to sexuality, and thereby incurs banishment and death Duty to 
father wins over love of mother. Whereas filial disobedience results in the 
elder sons’ impotence, filial obedience condones the youngest son’s 
matricide. 

But although the Dalit activists cite the myth, they do not engage these 
themes. As cultural activists, even for the purposes of protest, they do not 
entertain the idea that the ‘low caste version’ of the high myth presents even 
a glimmer of subaltern critique. For example, there is a political dimension to 
the Yellamma/Renuka myth It is well known that Parushurama, son of a 
Brahman, goes on to become the scourge of the Kshatriyas. However, since 
nudity is the offense, nudity (or other devotional acts to Yellamma) as an 
expression of Dalit women’s anti-Brahmanism, or anti-casteism, cannot be 
comprehended, nor used in this case as a basis for communal resistance. 
(Contra Victor Turner’s [1969] views that nudity obviates status and 
expresses solidarity.) Nor is it considered accurate about devotees’ general 
mind-set. One male activist said, partially in jest: ‘How Renuka has come so 
low, we do not know. If only they would worship Renuka's face, and not 
her buttocks' (Focus Group personal interview, 25 July 1991). As males, they 
apparently do not question the pervasive 'patriarchal motifs present. 
However, as rationalists, they dismiss this myth, like all religious activity, on 
the grounds that it is superstitious and ultimately exploitative. 


THE DALIT SANGHARSH SAMITI 


The 1970s were turbulent years in India that spawned many social 
movements. B Krishnappa and other Dalit youths initially joined the Samaj 
Wadi Ujal Sabha (SWUS, Socialist Party Youth Wing) in 1972 This began 
supposedly as a general anti-caste movement, but it soon became clear that it 
was directed against Brahmans only After many anti-Brahman agitations, 
there was a split between Brahmans and Shudras. 

Influenced by the literature of Ambedkar and Lohia, the Dalit members 
of this Shudra movement felt their main enemy was Brahmanical values and 
thinking, rather than the Brahman per se An ideological versus practical 
argument ensued The Shudra youth activists argued that Brahmans were the 
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cause of Untouchability, and that their dominance needed to be wiped out to 
improve the lot of the Untouchables. Yet, after land reforms most Brahmans 
vacated their landlord fiefs and migrated to the cities. The Shudras 
themselves had become the dominant landed castes [Okkaligas in south 
Karnataka and Lingayats in the north] and therefore the immediate 
oppressors. One year prior to the Emergency a rift occurred. The DSS was 
formed in 1974. The young Dalit Panther movement in Maharashtra, formed 
in 1972, also had an impact on the Dalit movement in Karnataka (cf. Jogdand 
1991). This new social movement was aimed at both the caste system and the 
Dalits’ unique economic situation’ the argument was that social and 
economic equality must be fought for by Dalits solely under their own 
leadership. 

The DSS began as a cultural protest movement formed by artists, writers 
and university youth: several of these subsequent leaders of the Dalit 
movement in Karnataka and Maharashtra had originally formed a literary 
and political cohort when they first met and studied together at Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi, in the 1970s One of the first issues taken up 
was the content of Kannada literature. At a public function in Mysore, Mr. B. 
Basavalingappa, a Dalit and Minister of Municipal Administration, called all 
Kannada literature ‘bhoosa sahitya’. In Kannada this word means cattlefeed.* 
According to Mr. Munivenkatappa, a Dalit poet and Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, Basavalingappa’s point was that, ‘All the literature in Kannada is 
in favour of upper castes, created by upper castes, for the upper castes only’ 
(personal interview, 21 March 1991). These comments instigated riots 
between upper caste and Dalit youths across the state, particularly in 
Bangalore and Mysore University hostels. After this incident, student study 
cells and Dalit writers’ conferences were formed. Krishnappa reports, ‘The 
early years provided time for discussion, and for clearing doubts about 
fighting against the caste system.’ After several years, these cultural activists 
concluded, ‘Not only the university educated and youths should fight; the 
rural people who have been hard hit by the caste system should [also] be 
organized...in the rural areas’ (ibid ) 

In 1978 the DSS took to the rural areas and agitations began. They 
focused primarily on what could be called ‘boundary crossing’ politics’ social 
taboos were broken when DSS activists in the company of Dalit villagers 
entered previously forbidden temples and hotels,’ drew water from the 
common wells, and walked down streets reserved for upper caste people 
They also staged land-grab movements Although Ambedkar’s ‘three 
commandments’ were to ‘educate, organize, and agitate’, most of the early 
DSS activities were agitations. Other contemporary movements in India, such 
as West Bengal’s Marxist and Naxalbari uprisings, had provided the DSS a 
severe, possibly simplistic, and secular model for protest (one specifically 
rejected by Ambedkar see Gokhale 1990 240) Krishnappa reports the 
thinking as, ‘Whether or not we dialogue with the upper castes we will be 
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pacified [i.e., repressed]. So, let us attack first’. As a consequence of their 
agitations, atrocities against Dalits also became common. "The 1980s were 
full of burning in Karnataka' (ibid ) 

Up until the Chandragutti Incident in 1986, the DSS was a smaller unified 
organization. The DSS has formed committees at several levels: state, 
divisional, district, block, taluk, and village Each of these has a core team of 
about 15 and is represented by three functionaries. a Convenor, an 
Organizing Convenor, and a Treasurer. Each committee ideally sets out its 
own Constitution, in complement with the state level. The DSS has matured 
into the 1990s, and has now spread across the state. Factions have also 
formed, some say more so between the leaders than among the cadres. The 
entiie membership numbers in the thousands. Two main reasons are cited 
for division in the DSS 

First, there are fierce differences of opinion over alignment with formal 
political parties Up until the 1985 State Assembly elections, the DSS had 
defined itself, ın Mr. Shrikanth’s words, as a neutral, ‘non-political, 
social-cultural organization’(personal interview, 28 June 1991). In 1985, Mr 
Devanura Mahadevaru, the Convenor who followed Krishnappa's 
Convenorship, decided in consultation with DSS members to support the 
Janata Party. Although some DSS representatives claim the Janata Party 
owed its electoral success to this Dalit support (at least in the south: cf. 
Manor 1984: 156; India Today 31 March 1985: 12), the alignment was 
considered a failure by most members. ‘The then Chief Minister, the wily 
Ramakrishna Hegde [a Havyaka Brahman], "purchased" a Dalit poet, [i.e , 
Devanura Mahadevaru]’ (Teepee 1991 4). The DSS has continued to present 
itself as ‘non-political’, yet the debate has continued.” 

A second source of contention is ‘whether to take a hermeneutical and 
somewhat eclectic approach, or a strictly exclusive reading, of Ambedkar’ (S 
Marji, personal communication, 1991). Here, factional lines tend to be 
drawn between educated and less educated Dalits: the latter are more hkely 
to treat Ambedkar with the reverence due to a guru. An exception to this, 
however, is the Samata Samik Dal (SSD), a new offshoot of the DSS founded 
in 1991. The founding President is M. Venkataswamy VT _ Rajshekar, 
influential writer and editor of the ‘Dalit Voice’, enthusiastically reports that 
this ‘non-political faction’ is committed to ‘pure, more radical, Ambedkarism’ 
(interview, 20 July 1991) In instances of either political or philosophical 
differences, the movement’s purity, its self-definition, and its form of protest 
are influenced by the doctrinal choice taken 

Recalling the ostensible centrality of women in the mythical themes and 
rites around which the Chandragutti Incident occurred, we may wonder 
where women are in this structure? DSS workers deal with the day-to-day 
problems In the case of atrocities on Dalits, for example, women as much as 
men are victims ‘Women are part and parcel of every problem’, they say, 
‘and of the Dalit movement’ Although there 1s no women’s organization, and 
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women have had no part in the leadership, agitation cannot occur without 
them. In 1991, two women who attended the Karnataka State Dalit Meeting 
in Bangalore raised this issue: one of them was immediately offered a 
position. Given their organization’s youth, their few numbers, and the 
immensity and immediacy of the people’s struggle, the DSS has not felt the 
need to divide its energies along gender lines 

Through the DSS, the direction for Dalit struggle has filtered from the 
top to the bottom: from educated urban to illiterate rural, from top 
leadership down through the cadres and finally to the mass Educated Dalits, 
like Krishnappa, acknowledge that bottom-up flow of information would be 
ideal: however, since the rural people in Karnataka are illiterate, most 
activists believe villagers cannot understand their own exploitation. Further, 
activists stress it is difficult for villagers to organize resistance on their own 
behalf, DSS members realize increasingly, however, that education and 
organization must coincide with agitation. As we shall see, this is one lesson 
derived from the Chandragutti Incident. 


CHANDRAGUTTI: DISCOVERY, PRESSURE, PROPAGANDA 


The Chandragutti Protest came up in the course of ‘routine’ work on 
social problems and land dispute cases. Krishnappa was approached in 
Bangalore: ‘You have gone to Gulbarga to stop the nude movement. See, 1n 
your own native district it is going on. What action have you taken?’ 

Consequently, four DSS activists went to observe the Chandragutti Jatra 
(festival) in 1984. They were shocked by the nudity, particularly that of 
women. These unclothed devotees (some covered with kunkuma [red 
powder] and neem leaves), seemed to have no shame; occasional protests by 
hesitant devotees were quelled by other worshippers. The reformers saw 
‘unnatural’ sights where brothers denuded mothers and sisters, fathers 
stripped wives and daughters. Further, they’ were offended that the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) (United Hindu Association), a revivalist Hindu 
solidarity movement, had a booth that sold curds and rice to devotees and 
voyeurs who came to gaze on the crude, intoxicated,” nude worshippers The 
VHP presence there reinforced the DSS belief in the complicity between 
Hindu, especially Brahmanical, religious traditions and exploitation of the 
Backward Classes. One activist took explicit photographs; Krishnappa wrote 
an impassioned article 

The DSS intended to publish the photos and article together to awaken 
the public to the ‘true facts’ and bring pressure on the government. All 
mainstream publishers rejected the photos Finally, the Lankesh Patnke, a 
Kannada daily published by Lankesh, a known Kannada writer and Dalit 
sympathizer, printed both This article aimed to go beyond sentimental 
appeal. It presented the involvement of the political and religious people 
supporting nude worship, the difficulties social workers face and the 
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economic plight of the nude worshippers. As intended, this caused an outcry 
in the Vidhan Soudha, the Karnataka State Legislative Assembly. Krishnappa 
reported that the Home Minister, J.H. Patel, said, ‘No such thing was taking 
place... but if it was so, the government would stop it’. Although the DSS 
mounted a public procession, no further action was taken by the government. 
The Chief Minister, S. Bangarappa,'* a Backward Caste man and a socialist 
who was then the local MLC of Shimoga district, kept quiet; some activists 
bitterly claimed that he was a secret worshipper of the Devi. State Assembly 
elections in 1985 intervened, and no further DSS agitations over nude 
worship were made until the following year. 

The DSS renewed their cause in 1986. They formed an Anti-Naked 
Service Society and banded together with several other groups, including the 
Social Welfare Government Department. The DSS was officially sanctioned 
by the state government, through the new Home Minister," to ‘lead the way’. 
A propaganda programme was mounted 15 days prior to the festival. The 
areas around Chandragutti were targeted and social workers, local leaders, 
government officials and villagers worked in concert; DSS members assumed 
the single goal was to ‘stop this uncivilized practice’. Staged events included 
symposia, small gatherings, and the production of various handbills, 
advertisements, radio programmes and impromptu dramas. ‘Dividing 
themselves into two groups of 20 each, the Samiti volunteers and other 
amateur artists staged about 25 street plays prior to the commencement of 
the jatra’ (Indian Express, Bangalore, 29 January 1987). 

The drama, ‘Bettale Seve’ (Nude Worship), was commissioned by the 
DSS for this programme. In this, a father, influenced by the village gowda 
(headman), pressurizes his daughter to perform nude worship to atone for 
his poverty. Her brother encourages her to resist, and eventually several 
village people join in this protest. At the Jatrc the daughter refuses. To the 
villagers’ amazement there is no famine, the sun shines, and the crops 
- continue to grow. So, the gowda was driven from the village. 

At one such performance, there was a hint of the trouble brewing. One 
hotel owner drew the actors aside, saying angrily, ‘You don't repeat that 
drama again. Don't use that landlord role. That reflects on us. We are 
ill-treated'. The DSS activists denied any intention to offer personal offence, 
countering that this was simply ‘a fictitious character in a play’ Again, prior 
to another performance, an intoxicated man with a tnshula (a three-pronged 
spear associated with Shiva worship) threatened them. ‘Some of the priestly 
class sent me to do this’, he said. 

Several DSS members surmised that three ‘priestly’ groups had been 
disgruntled by the protests First, jogatis, the low-caste pujans (priests) of 
Yellamma/Renuka who promote nude service for their living; second, the 
religious heads of Chandragutti Renukambi Religious Unit, who manage this 
and other religious festivals, and, third, Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
members, whose presence at the fair and support for nude service had 
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previously been noted by the DSS. If nude worship were abolished at 
Chandragutti, the entire festival would likely cease Consequently, the 
Religious Unit would suffer some economic loss, the jogatis’ livelihood would 
be threatened most of all. The religious community, including the VHP, 
would also be disgraced if the call to end nude worship did not come from 
them: if this was to be, they, and not the DSS, should take credit for ending 
this practice. DSS members and sympathizers claim that landlords and these 
priestly members were present at several local meetings where these 
grievances were aired. A counter-protest against the DSS was imminent. 

Despite these warnings, DSS members were comforted by the official 
support behind them. They stressed that the Deputy Commissioner was also 
from a Scheduled Caste background Consequently, he was partial to their 
programme. The Superintendent of Police, a Lingayat, had expressed 
reservations about the efficacy of their protest Yet he offered police 
protection, saying to Krishnappa (Krishnappa 1986): ‘We are like a water 
tank. You may drink with open hand or fill it with buckets’ Thus, the 
activists slept well on the eve of the two-day jatra. 


THE INCIDENT 


Events culminated early on the morning of 19 March 1986. About 200 
DSS activists, including other social workers and women police, Joined hands 
at the riverside to prevent worshippers from entering nude. They boldly 
called out slogans, ‘Bettale seve practice is illegal. If anybody does it they will 
be punished according to law’. They formed a human chain. 

On the first day, they successfully stopped most nude worship, so much 
so, says Krishnappa, that the major papers (The Times of India, Indian 
Express, Frontline, etc.) were disappointed (See for example, India Today, 15 
April 1986 photo byline "Women taking a holy dip [top] and semi-clad 
devotee: anti-climax’.) What became controversial was their forceful 
approach to barring nude service. It raised the possibility that men had 
touched the nude female devotees. Most activists denied doing this ‘We are 
very conscious of that matter. In India it is a very sensational point looking at 
a woman, talking with her, touching and looking at her nude body It is a very 
sensational issue in this country. If we touched the ladies, some waiting 
group may come upon us, and beat us We feared like that. 

A general call was made throughout Karnataka to all interested 
supporters and progressives to join the protest On the morning of 20 March 
1986, the reformist numbers unexpectedly swelled to 800 or more These 
reformers found themselves mounting a campaign before 60,000 to 80,000 
devotees and onlookers 

Until mid-morning the protest remained peaceful, and the DSS regarded 
the campaign as successful Then various small quarrels began to break out 
in rapid succession Challenged to worship in dress, devotees retorted, ‘If you 
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ask us to go in dress, give us dress’ The reformers had no dhotis or saris to 
give. But some re/covered the male devotees with their own clothes and 
verbally urged the female devotees to do likewise. The activists found 
themselves confronting an increasingly forceful mob. The Jogatis were the key 
dissenters. For example, a drunk Mr. Basavanta and his uncle Pakirappa are 
quoted as saying, ‘Why do you take photographs? If you don't want us naked, 
then give us clothes. Why do you not take action against Jaina Digambara? 
Why do you not stop cabaret dance? Catch first those Goa beach hippies.’ 

The situation degenerated rapidly DSS activists appealed to the police, 
but their numbers were too few. Only three police vans, each holding 20 to 25 
personnel, were available to contain the whole Jatra. A DSS sympathizer also 
overheard orders given over the police jeep radio, telling the police force 
near the riverside to withdraw. This was later interpreted as a conspiratorial 
act. Immediately ‘a gang of 25 lathi-wielding persons hurling abusive words 
appeared...this was the signal for the subsequent events’ (Indian Express, 
Bangalore, 31 January 1987). According to the reformers, outbreaks occurred 
simultaneously in three different places. 'Like this these jogatis and other 
unruly elements were instigated by casteist forces ... They were given 
weapons and words’, claimed DSS workers. They heard calls, ‘You kill those 
DSS workers'. 

Quickly through the fete the word spread, 'Some people have come to 
object to the goddess, so the goddess has got enraged. So devotees must not 
keep quiet but smash the people who came to stop it’ Kunkuma, which 
adorns naked devotees, was thrown in the air and many social workers, police 
and press were compelled to enter into the procession, stripped naked by the 
unruly crowd. Even the Assistant Commissioner was shaking. And, although 
Krishnappa objected, a policeman was forced to announce over a 
microphone, ‘Police will not object to nude service’. Then a man with a 
religious badge grabbed the mike and shouted, ‘Glory unto naked service!’ 
Asking him by what authority he did this, Krishnappa brought this youth 
before the temple trustees, where his name and affiliation with the VHP 
were disclosed But the trustees told Krishnappa, ‘We told you not to initiate 
this, but you did not listen’(Krishnappa 1986) When Krishnappa saw all was 
out of control, and his own life in danger, he began to run ‘They have a 
tnshula in their hands. With these prongs they went and made everybody 
nude. I cannot explain it because I think that I am in this hell In our 
mythology Yama ıs the god of hell and he has so many demons as his 
followers. I saw so many demons following’ 

Like some others, he found safety in a police van But then the police 
themselves were attacked Although they begged the Deputy Superintendent 
of Police to allow them to fire into the air, he refused Afterwards, even he 
was stripped, and the women constables and women journalists were stripped 
before him. Some of the workers escaped, others were chased and beaten 
Krishnappa reflects, ‘That day everything was smashed because we couldn’t 
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withhold the religious feeling of the people’. Eventually, police from other 
locations came and controlled the situation. Jogatis were arrested, some even 
committed suicide out of fear. 


PRESS INTERFERENCE 


The ‘Chandragutti Incident’ became an immediate media sensation, aided 
by journalists and photographers on site. The Channaveerappa Report, press 
coverage, and those interviewed agree that some of the trouble was sparked 
by press photographers taking pictures of nude worshippers at the riverside 
Uttam Kemble 1s a Dalit reporter who was on site. In his book, Devadast 
and Nude Worship (1988), he recounts that on the second morning the 
reformers took a stronger stand, seizing and re/clothing the devotees There 
were more female than male devotees. By 8 AM the reformers had difficulty 
containing these women circled within their human chain. He states: ‘One 
reformer showed the women devotees that day’s newspapers which carried 
photographs of the nude worshippers saying that, "they are parading your 
nudity (and shame) in the city streets" The result of this was that a press 
photographer was badly beat up'(ibid.). 

At least three journalists were assaulted and had their cameras stolen that 
day (One of them refused me an interview because it was still too unsettling 
for her to talk about.) Another journalist, Philomena H.P., arrived early in 
the morning at the top of the hill near the temple. She interviewed female 
devotees who explained their nude worship was due to vows to the goddess in 
return (or hope) for answered prayers’ for children, health, etc From this 
vantage point Philomena witnessed the rampage, and bid all day until the 
trouble subsided. She subsequently received an award for her reportage Like 
her middle-class readership, Philomena believes India is a traditional society 
and women should be covered. She concedes nude worship by women at 
Chandragutti 1s sincere, but this ‘tradition’ violates normative female modesty 
(personal interview, 10 October 1990). But press interference was not the 
main cause given for the Incident 


CHANNAVEERAPPA ENQUIRY COMMISSION 


The day after the Incident, the Home Minister, Mr. B Rachiah, stated in 
the House (Legislative Council) that “anti-social elements" had tried to 
"incite" the people into provoking the police to take recourse to extreme steps 
like opening fire in order to bring a bad name to the Government’ (Indian 
Express, Bangalore, 21 March 1986). These comments responded to criticism 
that the police were ineffective in preventing this outbreak and in protecting 
‘women, Samiti workers, and journalists’ (ibid) Members from all political 
parties equally condemned nude worship. They described it as a ‘blot on 
society’, ‘a barbaric custom’, and an ‘insult to mankind’ (ibid). The state 
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government thereupon ordered a magisterial enquiry into the Chandragutti 
Incident However, on 6 April 1986, this responsibility devolved from the 
District Magistrate to the Divisional. Commissioner, Bangalore, a Mr 
Rinesingh, who circulated a notice for collection of public opinion. By 31 July 
1986, 57 people had made submissions The process then came to a halt 
when, without reason (a job transfer, 1s noted in one press report) the 
Rinesingh Committee was cancelled By December 1986 the Retired District 
Judge of Chikkamagalur, Mr J Channaveerappa, was appointed to conduct a 
one-man judicial enquiry under the Commission of Inquiry Act 

Judge Channaveerappa states in his Report that the government's reasons 
for regrading from a magisterial to a Judicial enquiry are unknown. But, in 
several districts the DSS had mounted substantial protests They called for 
the suspension of the Shimoga District Superintendent of Police and 
*. described the enquiry ordered by the government by a District Magistrate 
as an "eye wash" (Deccan Herald, 5 April 1986) In May 1986, at Ambedkar’s 
95th birth anniversary celebrations at Bangalore University, the Home 
Minister agreed to look into charges of collusion between police and 
supporters of nude worship DSS activists were aware of the Scheduled Caste 
background of this Home Minister, but it 1s conjecture that this connection 
was prevailed upon or influenced the setting up of a judicial enquiry. 
Certainly, the newly re-elected Janata Government was acutely aware of 
public sentiment against an undisciplined ‘police raj’ that flourished under 
the previous Congress-I Chief Minister, Gundu Rao (see India Today, 31 
March 1985: 11; Indian Express, 10 February 1987). 

‘Commission of Inquiry Act’ inquiries generally probe police excesses. 
The purpose of the Channaveerappa Commission was to determine the basic 
reasons for the disturbance: particularly for the deuuding of DSS persons and 
journalists; whether the police officers were derelict ın their duty; and 
whether other persons (and causes) were responsible for the Incident. The 
new deadline for public submissions was exteaded until 20 December 1986 
In February 1987, about 30 witnesses testified. before the Commission, 
including seven police personnel, the Deputy Commissioner, the Assistant 
Commissioner, one social worker, five members of the DSS, two journalists, 
and 13 witnesses from the public. No members of the VHP appeared, but a 
legal advocate for the organization took part The police and the DSS were 
also represented by advocates 

The bulk of the Report dealt with the actions of the police, and their 
ability to maintain social control The police officers present who it alleged 
* acted with restraint were exonerated Although noting their anguish, it 
dismissed the charges of women constables that the Deputy Superintendent 
of Police could have prevented their denuding However, the Deputy 
Commissioner and the Superintendent of Police were both indicted for not 
providing an adequate force The latter denied making any promises to the 
DSS but was further indicted on charges of negligence His late arrival was 
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described as ‘...like locking the doors of the stable after the horse had bolted’. 

The Commission went on to reject the ‘vested interests’ conspiracy theory 
proposed by the DSS. That is, a combination of feudal landlords and priestly 
classes had knowingly incited ‘unruly elements’ to attack the reformers The 
DSS claim that perceived threats to devotion and/or livelihood were fanned, 
and liquor was distributed. By contrast, although well-meaning, the DSS was 
said to have brought most of the backlash on themselves They brought 
undue publicity to nude worship at Chandragutti, and were over-eager and 
shortsighied in their educational programme. The well-known enmity bet- 
ween the VHP and the DSS was acknowledged, but the VHP was cleared of 
all charges. The possibility that a few 'miscreants" might have taken 
advantage of the situation was noted, but the charge that this was a 
pre-planned event was dismissed. 

The Report further suggests that the DSS was overly forceful, and thus 
‘brought the disturbance to a climax and agitated the minds of the devotees’. 
To establish this case, Judge Channaveerappa cites one reporter’s work and 
several enquiry witnesses. The reporter writes, ‘the main intention of the 
members of the DSS was to disturb the devotees by humiliating them..., their 
action was foolish and goonda-like’. Similarly, one witness claimed the DSS 
threw dust on a naked woman devotee, that she fell as a result, and that they 
then kicked and rebuked her. This led to a quarrel between devotees and the 
DSS. Further, the Report, and more so the media, raised the question as to 
whether touching of women had occurred during the forceful re/clothing of 
devotees. Judge Channaveerappa concluded that the devotees felt their 
centuries-old religious beliefs to be under attack. Since their prayers were 
obstructed, and we may infer humiliated rather than reasoned with, the 
devotees’ ire was natural. The Report concluded that DSS agitation, together 
with insufficient police support, was the cause of the Chandragutti Incident. 

As regards nude worship by female devotees, Judge Channaveerappa 
posits that this brings dishonour to the reputation of Indian women and 
‘insults the very creed of womanhood’ He notes on all auspicious occasions 
and festivals the Indian woman, fully clothed in sari and with ornaments, 
attends places of worship: ‘She is the monument of culture and symbolic as 
the deity of the country’ By contrast, nude worship is ugly and uncivilized 
and must be stopped ‘Goddess Renukambe herself would feel sorry to know 
such blind ignorance existed and would be ashamed to see such sights’. 

The final Report concludes by reviewing the unfortunate social conditions 
and persons who promote such blind beliefs among Backward Class people 
Singled out for blame are these ‘middle-class hermaphrodites called jogatis 
who for their livelihood roam from village to village, begging for alms, . who 
ill-advise suffering family members to go for nude service at the Renukambe 
Jatra? Thus, Judge Channaveerappa recommends: legislation against Jogatis' 
Propagating nude service, education of the people; and a ban of the entire 
festival (not only of nude worship) to be in effect for several years Placing 
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the primary emphasis on law and order, neither demonstrations for or 
against nude worship would be permitted at the Chandragutti Jatra. In every 
case there will be loss of social control. These recommendations were tabled 
before the Legislative Assembly on 2 March 1987. Deputy Inspector of 
Police, Mr. J.E George, urged the state government to set a five-year ban, 
subsequently legislated merely days before the Jatra of 9-10 March 1987. 

For these two days Chandragutti became a police camp. Under the 
supervision of the newly indicted Superintendent of Police, 2,000 police 
turned back bus loads of devotees, reporters and social workers, restricted 
local business, and banned all photography This *tugh-handed' imposition of 
the ban incited many Local villagers who welcomed the ban on nude worship 
nevertheless thought the rest of the jatra should proceed Some businessmen 
who set up temporary shops to make a 'fast buck' during the festival were 
pro-nude worship They told reporters the goddess would be angry at the 
government. The trustees of the Renukambe temple resigned in anger at 
‘police harassment of devotees.. causing the [devotees] mental 
torture’(Deccan Herald, 10 March 1987) Nearly a year later, on 22 February 
1988, these discontented trustees filed a public interest writ petition in the 
High Court They asked that all pujas and performances, except nude 
worship, be allowed to proceed at Chandragutti. Police vigilance has relaxed 
over the years, but the state ban on bettale seve remains 

Beyond law and order, Judge Channaveerappa’s plea for an extended ban 
ideally exists to promote education, legislation and reasoned discussion As 
of 1991, neither the DSS nor the government have put an educational 
programme specific to nude worship into place One sympathizer caustically 
comments on the aftermath of Chandragutti ‘DSS 1s now factionalized in this 
region [partially over this event, and due to division over political alignments] 
and not a strong force. Who can replace the jogatıs? They at least consistently 
offer the devotees hope...’ (personal interview, February 1991). Yet, he 
notes, across the state more youths are now joming the Dalit movement 
Perhaps they will transcend past divisions and take up the necessary 
educational work The Chandragutti activists I interviewed agree with Judge 
Channaveerappa that their educational programme was shortsighted But 
they still consider the Chandragutti protest a success, because nude worship 
was banned. If required, they would do it again, in much the same way Says 
Krishnappa: ‘As a mother forces an adamant [1 € , recalcitrant] child to take 
medicine by closing his nose tight and making him drink at least a portion 
adamants must be suppressed ' 


ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSION 
I have given centre stage here to reformist and Daht perspectives on 


Chandragutti In fact, many stories comprise this larger narrative about the 
Chandragutti protest and backlash However, underlying the entre 
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description is a tenston between reasoned forms of analysis and the stark 
confrontation of ‘the religious’, ‘the sexual’ and ‘the feminine’, From this 
account, it is clear that no easy resolution is forthcoming. 


An ‘Emic’ Model: Religious ‘Opportunists’ and ‘Dupes’ 

A reformist position on such institutional nudity is that it is an insulting 
feudal tradition. Upper caste men, landlords and temple keepers deliberately 
chain Dalits in superstition to maintain their lordly use-rights. DSS activists 
claim, ‘If their own women were going in nude, they would be up in arms’. 
Lower caste males therefore percerve an affront from dominant caste males 
through the nudity of ther women The Dalits conclude that this 
institutionalized class domination and caste humiliation proves once more 
that as a group they have not yet gained full ‘human’ stature within the 
nation The Daht call for social reform, particularly of Untouchability, 
remains unresolved This leads to a politics of contempt for parliamentary 
democracy and for participation in its formal parameters 

We can only surmise about the religious complex and counter-movement. 
In its emerging model of nude worship the DSS presents four sub-groups: 
temple trustees, VHP members, jogatis and devotees. These, united as 
reform’s counter-protagonists, all uphold this ‘heinous religious tradition’. 
Temple trustees, who have hereditary earning rights, are presented here as 
opportunists, out to ‘make a fast buck’ at the impoverished devotees’ 
expense The VHP presence at the jatra signals organizational collusion to 
extend Hindu fundamentalism in rural hfe Through this backward form of 
culture, these politics are served Jogatis are both promoters and practicians 
of nude worship and related Mother Goddess customs. As wanderers and 
religious mendicants, they can best recruit devotees in the rural areas. 
Reformers, and even more so Judge Channaveerappa, thus present jogatis as 
low caste, ilhterate transvestites who 1nsidiously propagate nude worship. 
They instrumentally prey on devotees’ fears due to their need to protect their 
sole economic base. Whereas the former are all opportunists, by contrast, the 
devotees are dupes. The DSS argues, due to their blind belief the devotees 
are subjugated to these opportunists The religious establishment exercises a 
‘rational-religious will to dominate and accrue financial and moral gain. 
The possibility that some may be fervent believers does not alter the Dalit 
critique. 

Because the DSS model ıs meant to serve subaltern politics it naturally 
fails to take into account nuances in counter-positions, and other factors For 
example, there is some speculation that other local politics, which the DSS 
has not acknowledged, may have factored into this agitation Krishnappa does 
not say who challenged him to explore nude worship at Chandragutti. We 
only know this was catalytic The DSS narrative shows them to be responsive, 
but independent thereafter. However, the Jaina Mathadlupati (‘Lord of the 
Monastery, abbey’) in Shimoga district prides himself for speaking first to the 
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DSS (anonymous personal communication, October 1992). In this region 
there is a long-standing memory of rivalry between Jains and Brahmans. This 
dates back to Jaina supremacy from AD 800-1200, subsequently attacked by 
Hindu reformers At that time, these were seen by the priestly Jains as 
unrefined Brahman upstarts. Since the DSS is also ideologically opposed to 
Brahmanical doctrine and values, 1t is possible that once activated, its Dalit 
reform, pointed at upper-caste Hinduism, promoted private interests of the 
Jaina Matha without drawing the monastery into the public fray. From the 
perspective of Dalit activists and Jain priests they are both minority groups, 
and non-Hindus." Yet, this shared status ts riddled with potential 
contradictions. First, secular reformers and religious priests are allied. 
Second, male ascetic nudity and female bhakti: nudity in the forms of Jaina 
Digambara and nude devotees are not treated alike. One is considered 
morally acceptable and the other morally reprehensible. On what basis are 
these distinctions made? And alliances? 

As for the temple trustees, they withdrew from their positions following 
the ban on nude worship While this might be constituted solely as protest 
against loss of income, their stated case was to protest the devotees' *mental 
anguish’ caused by the police turning them away For, once forced to spurn 
the goddess, the devotees might suffer her unmitigated wrath. The priests 
function as mediators for the goddess and the devotees. Ostensibly, the 
‘public writ’ request for re-establishing worship, all but bettale seve, was on 
the devotees' behalf. 

While the DSS strongly allege VHP collusion at Chandragutti, it would 
seem that such a strongly moralistic and patriarchal body would find, with 
equal vehemence, bettale seve degrading to Hinduism Indeed, it was reported 
that VHP members handed out pamphlets against nude worship at the fair. 
However, once more the DSS claim that during this distribution illiterate 
devotees were verbally encouraged to participate. The VHP advocate before 
the Enquiry Commission deflected the ‘miscreant role’ for its members, 
perhaps with some justification, by accusing the police of turning into social 
workers rather than fulfilling their role to maintain law and order. 

Although presented as opportunists, the jogatis are the most ambiguous 
group. They have liminal sexual and political qualities, which may pose the 
threat of social role contamination. Yet, they have their own perspectives on 
the moral behaviour implied by foreigners, city entertainment, and Jainist 
nude worship. Thus, they represent a swing category in this political model. 
Their low status and high visibility combine to make them vulnerable to 
scape-goatism. For example, the DSS claims the Jogatis were given ‘weapons 
and words’. Although formidable enemies, they are yet seen as pawns of 
other religious profiteers Alternatively, Judge Channaveerappa rejected the 
DSS conspiracy hypothesis But, he singled out the Jogatis as the primary 
proselytizers who need to be stopped Thus, they pose here as independent, 
immoral and anachronistic agents, who draw on a barbaric tradition whose 


behaviours. Discipline is the underside Of democracy  11uuupu uu Aeros 
the sacred is thus secularized ‘Modern [wo]man finds [her]him/self 
categorized, located 1n space, constrained by time, disciplined, normalized, 
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time and function has passed Although Dalits, jogatis are portrayed as 
enemies to social reform Are they its necessary casualties? Structurally 
hminal, the jogatis seem to be at the mercy of religious profiteers and 
reformers alike 

DSS workers, going out to the countryside on a rationalist reform 
mission, are not unlike the Jogatis with their religious mission Their 
constituency 1s the same, as is their social base (albeit most DSS organizers 
are educated) One DSS sympathizer observed that despite their misplaced 
and ırrauonal belief, the jogatis provide consistent hope to devotees Through 
the ban on nude worship and also on devadast recruitment (another regional 
social reform issue and custom propagated by these mendicants) jogatis are 
displaced To replace this gap reformers must extensively educate beyond the 
initial stirring of protest 

What were the sogatis’ words? If you don't like our nudity give us clothes. 
Perhaps this requires a practical response, but may also refer to their lack of 
prestige in society Why don’t you reform Jama Digambara ascetics? What 
about those Goa hippies? Why not stop cabaret dance? All these questions 
symbolically associate nudity with certain groups The first, while religious, 
consist of male ascetics The second, due to its beach attire and (among 
some} drug-related practices reinforces beliefs about the Western world’s 
loose morality But, they are foreigners The third is a lewd form of dance 
However, practised in the cities among the secular and monied it is far away 
In effect, the yogatis’ query why the DSS became obsessed with nude worship, 
singling out yogatis and female devotees, but not with these other forms of 
public nudity 

Finally, the DSS’ model which imposes unity on the religious presence 
breaks down, for the ‘religious’ experience 1s not umform For example 
devotees themselves are male or female (and neither male nor female) 
clothed or nude, voluntary or forced, possessed or sceptical, and even upper 
albeit, mostly lower caste In their narration, however, the reformers do not 
attend to these nuances Rather, they primarily differentiate between 
devotees and these other three religious groups This model, which identifies 
major actors and essential groupings, adequately serves their political 
purposes 
Confronting the ‘Sexual’ and the *Feminine"* 

1 Liberal Reformism and the Problem of Female Nudity The discussion 
to this point has brought into focus that female nudity, in the context of a 
shared discourse about barbarism and civilization, provides a symbolic 
rallying point for all reformers The DSS, the state and other reformers all 
agree that nude worship, like other superstitious practices, presupposes that 
Indian society ts not fully civilized Indeed, the anthropological truism that 
‘nudity 1s the mark of the primitive, clothing mdicates the beginning of 
civilization! (Sharma 1987 7-11), was, 1t seems, dramatically enacted through 
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the re/clothing of the nude devotees. 

Denuding, touching and re/clothing are central to the public analysis of 
this event. Not all nude devotees were women, nor were all low caste, yet the 
Chandragutti Incident was referred to entirely in these terms. Hence, the 
social discourse on female nude worship reveals the following quasi-symbolic 
logic: (1) clothing and covering of women represents modesty, unclothing 
represents shame; (u) denuding and re/clothing women in public is not an 
individual act but a communal one. Hence, a community's modesty and/or 
shame is represented and made vulnerable. A similar argument is thus made 
for the entire civilized nation; (ur) where one community looks, touches, 
unclothes, or encourages to denude another community's women, communal 
boundaries of normative modesty and self-respect are crossed Consequently, 
the injured community has the right to retaliate to defend its honour, (tv) 
sometimes, however, religious tradition reverses the normative moral code 
for shart periods of time 

What is shown to be at stake at Chandragutti is this ‘ritual reversal”. 
Nude female devotees symbolically challenge current social perceptions of 
civil propriety and national character (in this case, its democracy and 
secularism) But, places of worship sporting the silent but graphic stone 
iconography — temple dancers, Angas, Renuka's buttocks — are illustrative 
sites for contemporary struggle over woman's continuing symbolic role. For, 
activists, politicians and Journalists alike share in a discourse about barbaric 
versus civil virtue, wherein ‘the feminine’ remains a symbolic masthead of 
‘tradition’ However, in contrast to the goddess-possessed, kunkuma- 
coloured, nude devotee ià the self-controlled, adorned and fully-clothed 
worshipper It is she, says Judge Channaveerappa, who is now ‘the monument 
of culture and symbolic of the deity of the country’, All that is civilized, 
cultured, moral and natural 1s compared to all that 1s barbarous, uncultured, 
immoral and unnatural Thus, a ban on nude worship is a triumph of 
civilization over barbarism 

The moral shift indicated is from exteriority — where worship requires a 
communal and living sacrifice, to interionty — where worship is both 
privatized but distanced Here we take our cue from Foucault's arguments 
about the moralization of madness (1973) and sexuahty (1981): In each case 
the body becomes a site for reform For example, external control, ranging 
from tolerance for mendicant mad men to cruel and public punishment, is 
made into a moral problematic, then refined into socially induced self-help 
and internal discipline This ‘gentle punishment’ (see also Foucault 1979) 1s 
sometimes aided by the therapist, asylum, or prison Referring to the 
development of bourgeois liberalism in Europe, Foucault states, ‘At the level 
of. "micro-powers" it was necessary to organize a grid of bodies and 
behaviours. Discipline is the underside of democracy. Through this reform 
the sacred is thus secularized. ‘Modern [wo]man finds [her]him/self 
categorized, located 1n space, constrained by time, disciplined, normalized, 
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and individualized’ (Mahon 1992: 5). India, as a ‘yet traditional’ civilization 1s 
now cogently represented by a demure and modestly covered woman, at least 
in public worship. Nude worship transgresses private belief and offends 
public decorum; it violates middle class morality, a new site for ‘tradition’. 
(See Milton Singer [1972] on the supremacy and reworking of tradition :n 
India.) But neither ‘tradition’ itself (and its perpetrators), nor the feminine 
as its symbol, is contested sufficiently by this liberal reformist victory. 


2. Dalit Rationalist Reform Politics. While ın some accordance with the 
liberalist stance on nude worship, within this broad context, the DSS has 
adopted a distinctive, countering, rationalist point of view. Their rationalism 
repudiates all religious activity as superstition and exploitation. Their activism 
employs force (or forceful persuasion), humiliation, and an appeal to law and 
correct government These combine in the term ‘rationalist action’, whereby 
Dalit activists challenge the foundations and supporters of such ‘reversed 
ritual’, Far from being content with the ban on nude worship, some 
supporters of the DSS regard any religious mobilization as a conspiracy and 
would like to see the entire religious establishment decimated. For the DSS, 
'the Chandragutti Incident is one more example of the efforts by "vested 
interests" to maintain caste boundaries and the status quo'. While they may 
harbour these notions, they regard this dismantlement as a long-term 
struggle, for they recognize religion holds sway over the people. Hence, 
several DSS members concede that banning nudity is a sufficient victory. 
They say, 'If the people do not practice nude worship for several years and 
nothing untoward happens they will be convinced the goddess does not 
require this’. 

‘Rationalist action’ such as that fomented by the DSS is a subaltern 
critique. The presentation of a ‘subaltern perspective’ has a specific meaning 
for Indian academia: it’s focus is rewriting nationalist history from a 
peasant/insurgent's point of view. The view from below. One of the subaltern 
project's propositions is: 


that the moment(s) of change be pluralized and plotted as 
confrontations rather than transition (they would thus be seen in relaticn 
to histories of domination and exploitation rather than within the great 
modes-of-production narrative)... [The] shift in perspective is that 
agency of change is located in the insurgent or the ‘subaltern’ (Spivak 
1988: 197). 


The subaltern as an agent of change, and the confrontation between the 
dominant and the exploited, is presented here by the educated insurgen:s 
themselves. There are many subalterns in India, The DSS’ case is that there 
is a subaltern below, or apart from, the class-defined peasant. That is, those 
humiliated by caste who suffer specific economic consequences due to their 
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ex-Untouchable status The Chandragutti Incident also invites consideration 
of another depressed category, hitherto unrecognized, the ‘female subaltern’. 
Their experience and interpretation of domination has frequently been 
de-centred both by reformist subalterns (typically male) and subalternists 
(see Spivak 1988. 215-21 on this point). For example, nude worship by 
female devotees evokes issues of religiosity, femininity and sexuality. Social 
reformers (e.g., Dalit activists, journalists, middle class social workers and the 
state) have tended to focus on the moral affront to the Dalit community 
and/or to society, and the need for ‘law and order’. Although the protest was 
nominally on their behalf, the religiosity of the devotee women has been 
obscured in the ensuing political discussion. But, the DSS would argue, for 
good reason. 

Their rationalist argument dismantles the category of the female nude 
devotee. The sexual/feminine subject (i.e., the nude female) is analytically 
wrenched from the religious domain At Chandragutti, theory and practice 
coincide. Once nude worship was opposed, sparking that ‘dense interface’, 
the dominant exploitative forces behind the ‘devotion’ revealed themselves. 
Therefore, the denuding of Dalit women reveals their caste humiliation and 
class domination 

Through activist techniques such as public protests and media reportage, 
the DSS also directed its subaltern critique to their initially reluctant 
reformist partners, i.e., the government and upper caste liberal supporters 
The barbaric versus civilized discourse inherently associates the frenzied 
primitive behaviour of the nude devotee with low status, whereas the demure 
control of the modern worshipper is high born. But through the effective use 
of humiliation they inverted this structural alignment of barbarism and 
culture. For example: The DSS questions the civic virtue of the promoters of 
nude worship, such as the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 'that self-proclaimed 
vanguard of Hindu culture'. As a prod to action, they mock the secularism of 
the government. To make the point that upper caste men would only concern 
themselves if it were their women going nnde, they compare the support that 
a Brahman protest garners with that of Dalits. For example, when the 
Brahman community was recently offended by a television programme their 
protests were supported nationally, even by government officials, and it was 
withdrawn. But they claim, ‘if a Dalit man is wrongly represented, no one 
cares’, 

Their rationalism is fuelled by affect Untouchability is a communal 
wound that has been repeatedly injured. Is any redress of this wrong not 
supportable? Even force and humiliation of their own women, for their own 
good, and their own community’s self-respect? How ‘goonda-like’ 1s 
re/clothing of devotees in the light of goonda attacks supported by upper 
castes on devotees? Struggle, it might be argued, is an expedient, if not a 
nice, enterprise. Yet, does Krishnappa’s appropriation of maternal images 
soften the task of forcing recalcitrant children to take their medicine? 
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There seems to be a universally strong symbolic replacement value 
between children, women and primitives We have seen how these nude 
female devotees cast an undesirable primitive shadow on a civilized reform 
programme at Chandragutti. But what of their substance? When asked 
about the paucity of women active in the DSS, Munivenkatappa humbly 
admitted, ‘that in this way we are like upper-caste men’. The problem is 
compounded for a rationalist movement because, ‘our own women are still 
caught up in their religion’. The discourse of barbaric versus civic virtue 
primarily reflects the male and community need for self-respect. However, 
when the (male) subaltern struggle appropriates woman as symbol — hence, 
de-centres her — but does not incorporate her in real terms, they are denied 
the strength in identification and another subaltern’s critique. 

‘The feminine’ and social reform are intimately associated in India. 
Partha Chatterjee (1989) and Ashis Nandy (1990) are only two authors who 
note this connection Similarly, ‘the feminine’ is also appropriated in 
communal/ethnic politics. Inevitably, women become a symbolic medium to 
uphold an ideal, and frequently a physical medium, that 1s, a scapegoat to 
defame another’s community Further, as in the Chandragutti case, 
preoccupation with goddess, mother and female-centred myths indicates 
significant ‘mythopoeic ground’ that even today pervades Indian society This 
evocative nature of ‘the feminine’, and its use, must be raised for ongoing 
reflection, When they become morally problematic (as in Foucault's 
treatment of madness), ‘the sexual’, and ‘the feminine’ are de-linked from 
‘the sacred’, But they remain in the public domain as objects of surveillance 
and regulation, We must look behind this problematic to understand 
operations of power, legitimacy and politics in India. 

To sum up, the rationalist reform approach thus far is unable to extricate 
itself from a traditional symbolic placement of woman. She is still tied to 
patriarchy and force. For one, it does not give a legitimate place to her 
worship and mythology. Rather, all grounds for devotion are political and 
economic exploitation. Thus, a tradition 1s required to be abandoned and the 
female devotee (nude or clothed) with it. 

Jamadagni condemned Renuka/Yellamma, and their son, Parushurama, 
carried out the punishment. At least, he tried to do so. Subalterns, in the 
form of nude devotees, have reworked the high myth. Through her escape, 
the Mother Goddess robbed Jamadagni of his patriarchal right — Indeed, 
some devadasis told me, Yellamma did the unthinkable: she punished 
Jamadagni, her husband For that reason, although they too are social 
reformers, they fear her power (interview, August 1991). To the extent that 
worship of the Mother Goddess is a genuine expression of faith, it may be 
argued a faint protest continues in the presence of patriarchy — all arguments 
for exploitation notwithstanding Yet, the DSS and other reformers have 
carried through on this banishment. They accomplished what even J amadagni 
could not. What are the implications and what will be the costs? The 
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devotees say the Goddess will be angry One educated devotee observed that 
each Chief Minister who supported the ban on nude worship has been 
brought down. In a letter, he warned the Chief Minister, S. Bangarappa, of 
the goddess wrath should he continue to prevent her required worship 
(anonymous personal interview, 7 June 1991). Political as well as personal 
repercussions are assumed. 

The final explanation on nude worship differs radically between reformers 
and true devotees, i.e., communal and civic shame versus child-like faith It is 
possible that the mythopoeic basis of nude worship is more than a pretext, in 
fact an important underpinning of both sides of struggle over this practice. 
On these grounds, it is at least worthy of re-examination. Certainly, the social 
crisis which arose from the Chandragutti Incident is instructive to all about 
social reform's, perhaps necessary but equivocal, task of ‘violating the sacred’ 


NOTES 


1. Earlier drafts of this paper were presented at the Canadian Anthropological Society 
(CASCA) in Montreal, Quebec, in May 1992, and at the University of Toronto Centre for 
South Asian Studies’ Graduate Students’ Union Seminar on 4 December 1992 The author 
would like to thank all those who participated in the discussion which followed She would 
also like to thank Professors R. Anderson, BS Baviskar, S Carr, CES Franks, P 
Narries-Jones, M. Sackville-Hunt, D Smith and J R. Wood for reading earlier drafts of this 
paper, and the Shastn Indo-Canadian Institute whose sustained support during 1990-91 
made this paper possible Moreover, she would also like to thank Mr B Krishnappa and 
the other Dalit activists who shared their stories and concerns with the author 

2 dig ‘sky’ + ambara ‘clothing’ 

3 Dr. Bhimrao Ramjı Ambedkar, born into an Untouchable Caste (a Mahar), drafted the 
Indian Constitution He attended graduate school at Columbia University in the United 
States He was an economist and lawyer His role as an indefatigable advocate of the 
Depressed Classes of India has made his memory and wntings prominent Today, he is 
considered the founder of the Dalit movement, particularly in Maharashtra and Karnataka 
For many, he is the ‘symbol of revolt against all repressive features in Hindu Society’ (A R. 
Antulay, Lokrayya, 16 April 1981) 

4 This first reference will extend to all other interview materials unless otherwise indicated 
Subsequent quotes are drawn from these interview sources As some sources were public 
figures and willingly gave information, they are referenced, while others remain 
anonymous To aid in this, names of places where interviews were conducted have been 
omitted. 

5. 'De-centre' 1s an operative concept used to incorporate the psychological idea of 
displacement, as well as the Marxist 1dea of appropriation Further, it allows for play 
around the idea of the constituted subject, such as that found in Nietzsche's and Foucault's 
thought Consider, for example, the de-centred man in Nietzsche's Genealogy of Morals 
Mahon (1992 8) explains, ‘Rather than seeking a substance ın its pristine purity at the 
origin, Nietzsche looked for a multiplicity, complex relations of forces, which provide the 
conditions for the existence of the entities, values, and events of our experience’ 

6. Defined as of inferior rank, (logic, of proposition) particular, not universal, also, in 
military, officer below rank of Captain / The ‘subaltern school’ in Indian academe has 
popularzed, and extended, this definition It generally refers to subaltern studies as 
writing ‘history from below’ It is concerned with peasant and other local resistance with 
the anti-colonial project uppermost as a referent, and implies a critique of upper, or elite 
versions of history 

7 For an anthropological exploration of how sexuality and femininity, expressed through 
nudity and body genitalia, can be used as ‘resistance’ or ‘critique’, see Shirley Ardener 
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1981 
h FPES interpretation simply means ‘Brahman literature! But the term used in the 
Karnataka Legislature was understood as ‘cattlefeed’, and taken to be an insult 
Hotel pronounced, ‘hoatle’, ıs generally a restaurant or cafeteria Cf ‘military hotel’= 
[cheap] non-vegetanan restaurant 

For example, according to one long-term DSS member who has now left the DSS to form 
his own activist group (interview, 25 July 1991), by aligning itself with political parties the 
DSS has forgotten, in Maoist terms, to identify and differentiate between the main and 
subordinate contradictions In failing to do so the movement cannot achieve its goals In 
his view, they have forgotten their resolve to stay clear of the formal political process, 
Because of their downtrodden status they do not have what 1s necessary to become 
effective politically That is, (1) a dominant caste background, or backing; (i) financial 
support, and (i) party support are required He argues further that principle 
contradictions, such as landlordism and capitalism, are detrimental to the interests of the 
poor of all castes, creeds and religions Thus, to define the Dalit movement as a caste 
movement derived from untouchability can set poor untouchable and touchable castes 
against each other In his view a predominantly caste based struggle errs because this 1S a 
subordinate contradiction 

Nude worship at Chandragutti, of Renuka's buttocks, is associated with tantrism Five 
objects of worship (panchamacaras or five m’s) are reported Meat (mamsa), fish 
(matsya), roasted corn (mudra — according to some accounts not ‘corn’, but ritual hand 
gestures), liquor (madya), and sex (mahuna) Intoxication can be due to spint-filling 
(claimed by nude devotees), also from liquor Reformers deny the former 
This Chief Minister has been replaced as of December 1992 

MrB Rachiah, of Scheduled Caste background, was one of the first two Cabinet members 
appointed by Chief Minister Hegde after the 1985 Janata government re-election 


. In India, in colloquial usage, miscreant means ‘deviant’ or ‘trouble-maker’, rather than 


‘heretic’ 
goonda = ‘hired thug’ or ‘ruffian’ 


. This term is, I think, consistent with the Dalit activist stance Those with power m the 


religious spheres apply a deliberate, and rational (1 e , calculated) use of religion to exercise 
their will to power’ over the devotees This term is in reference to Nietzsche's analysis of 
the ascetic/priest 

The argument adopted from Ambedkar (see ‘Who Were The Shudras” and ‘The 
Untouchables’ in Ambedkar, 1990 [1947]) 1s that Untouchables are Extenor Castes They 
are external to the Hindu chaturvarnya, a cosmological constitution of society that upholds 
the four-fold hierarchical division of labour. While Untouchables have been called the 
panchamas, meaning the fifth class, militant Dalits reyect this name (as did Ambedkar) 
because it 1s inclusive, rather than exclusive from Hinduism ( see also.S K. Gupta [1985]) 
"The feminine’ and ‘the sexual’ need to, and can, be ‘analytically separated But, I have not 
done so in this paper The discussion on nudity here reflects on how Indian society tends 
to bind femininity to sexuality One implies the other Nudity ıs shocking, but can be 
discussed in public in the context of reform Yet, sexuality, as found in the myth, has no 
public forum Is the association between femininity and sexuality more overt, while that 
between masculinity and sexuality more covert? Has the former become de-sacralized, 
hence offensive? While the latter remains sacred, hence acceptable? For example, nude 
worship of female devotees insults the public, whereas Jainist Digambaras, do not 
Similarly, in bhakti the male devotee approaches God in a feminine role but ıs not 
censored for sexual inappropriateness 

Ritual reversal has been extensively studied in early anthropological literature Strong 
associations have been made with (1) political protest such as millennanan movements, (4) 
inversions of the structurally high with the low, such as between kings and jokers, and (tu) 
and with nudity, which may be found in various ntes of passage Licentiousness, jokirg and 
levelling are common attributes See for example, Gluckman (1954), Goffman (1962), and 
Turner (1969, 1985) 
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Book Reviews 


Archana Parashar. 1992. Women and Fanuly Law Reform. New Delhi. Sage 
Publications. Rs. 150. 


Parashar's book was published well before the destruction of the Babri 
Masjid on 6 December 1992. It 1s peculiarly poignant to review it in the wake 
of that event and the aftermath of violence. 

Women and Family Law Reform is perhaps too broad a title. Family law 
reform can be done within each separate personal law. Parashar, however, 1s 
talking about a uniform civil code At the same time the title is not without 
significance. Perhaps without meaning to do so, it reflects the general 
perception that the uniform civil code is necessary primarily for women (and 
children). Had it been seen to protect men’s interests, would it have been 
pushed back for 40 years? It is something to think about. 

This book contains six chapters and an introduction Chapter 1 1s an 
overview of the literature on the subject, in which the author examines some 
of the socialist feminist theories on the feasibility of state intervention to 
promote legal equality for women. Some of the Western authors Parashar 
discusses appear to be against it because the state 1s seen by them as 
patriarchal and therefore by definition not likely to do any good to women 
Parashar comes to two related conclusions. First, for the majority of Incian 
women issues of feminism and equal rights do not have any reality. Second, 
that Western theories do not take sufficient cognizance of the place that 
religion occupies in most people's lives in India. She also points out that the 
fact law is only marginally useful to women is not a reason for not passing 
laws. On the other hand it is a reason for increasing women's access to law. 
In her overview of world literature Parashar thus keeps her feet on Indian 
soil 

Parashar is somewhat mistaken when she argues that demands for reform 
of personal law have been accepted when they come from bencficiaries other 
than women The repeated failure of the state to pass the Indian Adoption 
Act is a case in point. So was the failure of the judiciary to protect the civil 
rights of rebellious Dawoodi Bohras from the Syedna who heads their 
community (Saifuddin Saheb vs State of Bombay, AIR 1962, SC 853). 

Parashar has rightly noted the inherent discrepancy between the 
Constitutional guarantee of gender equality and the special protection to 
minorities for their culture, which includes personallaws She also notes that 
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the Indian government has tried to solve this problem by saying that 
minorities need special consideration, which in turn means that their 
personal laws would not be reformed at the initiative of the state (p. 145). 
But when it comes to the personal laws of the majority community, a 
top-down approach is adopted with the state initiating radical, far-reaching 
reforms (p. 81). 

From discussions in India it looks as though the importance of family law 
reform is going to recede even further. It 1s being said that in the existing 
atmosphere a uniform civil code cannot be part of the agenda. It will be 
misconstrued and misused by the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) to impose 
Hindu family law — a law which, to all intents and purposes, 'died' in 1955-56 
when it was radically reformed. Be that as it may, instead of being willing to 
defeat any such nefarious attempts, the inclination of all the other parties 
seems to be to throw out family law reform altogether. 

Parashar has argued at the very beginning that the interests of women are 
sacrificed to the interests of the nation. To quote Parashar, "Whenever the 
political goal of national integration appears to be in jeopardy, the State 
abandons its efforts to incorporate sex-equality in religious personal laws' 
(pp. 21 and 145). As she is quick to point out, "The practice of selectively 
reforming religious personal laws has not perceptibly facilitated the political 
goal of producing a unified nation, it has certainly disadvantaged women' (p. 
21). 

Parashar is mistaken in thinking that women have been sacrificed at the 
altar of national integration. In fact they have been sacrificed at the altar of 
the vote bank, The ends have been too shoddy to justify the means. 

It is a moot point whether sacrificing women can achieve the greater 
interests of the nation, But in this case the belligerence of the Hindu 
majority is being traced back directly to the demand for and the enactment of 
the Muslim Women’s Bill, Coming full circle, national interest has been il 
served by sacrificing the needs of women. And not for the first time. 

Parashar's book is a welcome addition to the existing literature on family 
law reform in India, alternately known as personal law reform or uniform 
civil code. This book has been researched meticulously and extensively. The 
bibliography runs into nearly 20 pages. There is no separate table of case 
law, which is a shortcoming, Parashar writes well and argues cogently. Her 
book should be good reading for scholars and activists, both in women's 
studies and in the legal field. 

Vasudha Dhagamwar 


Multiple Action Research Group 
New Delhi 
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B.K. Nagla. 1991. Women, Crime and Law. Jaipur: Rawat Publications. Pp. 
134. Rs. 160. 


Nagla argues in this small book that the available studies of female 
criminality have failed to take note of the changing social roles of women. 
According to him, the probable reasons for the relative neglect of the study 
of female criminals are the insignificant number of women criminals and the 
dominance of male theor'sts. Another related factor which he has ignored is 
that female criminality is less extensively reported than male criminality. 

Nagla supports the view that women are less aggressive than men, but 
does not take account of the fact that women may express their aggression 
differently from men. 

The corrective reforms Nagla suggests for women criminals carry moral 
patriarchal overtones when he makes statements such as: ‘women criminals 
have to be trained to be dutiful mothers, wife and home-makers, etc’ (p 47) 

Nagla supports his observations on the basis of data collected from 27 
women criminals from Hissar Jail. This sample is too small to draw any 
significant generalizations. Hence his statement that women prisoners are 
illiterate, married, young and belong to lower socio-economic backgrounds 
and his observation that family maladjustment or emotional insecurity seem 
to have forced women to crime need stronger empirical support 

Nagla enumerates the different legal provisions in this country to protect 
the rights of women but does not take note of the fact that as most of the 
women criminals are illiterate, they are unaware of the legal provisions and 
cannot argue their case In many of the remand homes and in prisons 
women are illtreated and sexually abused ^ Such instances are hardly 
reported and legal protection for women in these institutions does not exist. 
The chapter on women lawyers based on a small sample from the Tis Hazari 
court in Delhi also does not address itself to the significant issues raised by 
the presence of women in the legal profession 

The book is full of serious typographical errors which often distort the 
meaning of several sentences 


R. Kalpana 
Madras 


C. A. Somashekharappa 1990 Sociology of an Industnal Complex New 
Delhi Reliance Publishing House Pp. 174 Rs 150 


This 1s a study of an integrated iron and steel manufacturing complex 
situated at Bhadravati in Karnataka The author has tried to understand the 
‘sociology’ of this vast industrial complex, which ıs over sixty years old The 
reader, however, keeps searching in vain for the sociology involved ın ıt One 
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wonders why the author regards this work as sociological in nature 
Examining a few socio-economic variables to understand an industrial 
complex does not mean that the social bases of that complex have been 
studied. 

An industrial complex is generally identified by the vastness of its physical 
set-up, and the wide spectrum of professional and technical skills that are 
involved in the production process The complex has 26 different umts 
consisting of 12,500 employees at all levels The sample drawn is fairly large 
561 respondents representing workers, supervisors and executives. It would 
have been much better had the author studied a smaller sample m greater 
depth rather than indulging in statistical jugglery with a large sample. Hence, 
this book provides an example for students of the pitfalls of using the 
statistical method in a mechanical fashion 

The role conception of an employee is mainly determined by the objective 
and subjective aspects of his role The role conception in the case of the 
majority of the workers and supervisors is low, while 1t 1s high in the case of 
executives In the case of the employees the very first job one takes up has a 
bearing on one's career mobility Both supervisors and executives have to 
spend a minimum of six years and workers a minimum of seven years 1n each 
position before moving to the next higher position. The practice of awarding 
promotion on seniority basis kills one’s initiative. The majority of workmen 
and executives have ‘low’ career expectations. 

Most of the respondents’ professional index based on role conception and 
career development is low. A large number of the respondents are young 
and are placed low in the occupational hierarchy. Therefore, the steel 
complex does not support or encourage the growth of professionalism as a 
result of which the company lacks professional expertise — an essential 
ingredient in the modern way of manufacturing 

The attempt made by the author assess subjective class identification is 
valuable. About 75 per cent of the executives identify themselves as belonging 
to the upper middle class and, contrary to Richard Center’s findings, only 4 
per cent of them identify themselves with the working class None of the 
workers and supervisors identify themselves with the upper class. 

Though the work has been published in the 1990s, almost all the readings 
refer to studies published prior to 1980 The bulk of literature on industrial 
sociology, and the sociology of work and professions in India and abroad 
published in the 1980s has altogether been ignored 

Yet another failing of the book is the editing which 1s very weak. 


Gurpreet Bal 
Department of Socioloogy 
Guru Nanak Dev University 
Amntsar 
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C. L. Sharma. 1992. Urban Power Structure. Udaipur’ Shiva Publishers. Pp. 
182 Rs 200. 


Professor C.L Sharma has examined the nature of power structure in the 
cities of Udaipur and Bhilwara in Rajasthan, the data for which had been 
collected in the 1970s. To analyse the community power structure Sharma 
concentrates on the institutional bases of power. To identify the 192 leaders 
selected for the study he adopts a combination of three well-known methods 
of enquiry. 

The study reveals that most of the leaders (ie., 69.75 per cent) from 
Brahmin, Jain and Maheshwari communities represent the higher positions 
of the power structure in the two cities, while leaders from the lower castes 
and minority groups, viz, Muslim and Bohra, are at the lower echelons of 
the power structure. As regards the occupational background of the leaders, 
as many as 46 per cent are drawn from business, industry and legal practice. 
Practitioners of law preponderate in party politics. 

The author finds that a majority of the political leaders started their 
careers as social workers. Many of those belonging to the Congress party had 
participated in the Quit India Movement, and labour leaders had participated 
in labour agitations. Some became leaders because they were inducted into 
politics by friends who were themselves political leaders. 

Sharma discusses the aspect of decision-making in the party politics of the 
two cities. He points out that the Congress party was a monolithic 
authoritarian party centred around the personality of the late Mohan Lal 
Sukhadia, the ex-Chief Minister of Rajasthan, whereas the erstwhile Jan 
Sangh Party was a party with more than one power centre arriving at 
decisions through consensus. 

The author has separately examined the background of 83 non-political 
elites in business, industry, social work, education and culture. He has 
classified the non-political elites into economic and non-economic elites He 
observes that most of the economic as well as non-economic elites started 
their careers in the same types of occupations Most of the social and 
educational elites are retired service-men All the economic elite hold 
important positions in their own industries as well as m the associations of 
industrialists, In addition, the members of the economic elite are actively 
engaged in social and educational activities and have acquired a reputation as 
social workers. 

Sharma has examined the aspect of group-formation in power structure at 
the local level. For that, he considers 35 political and 30 non-political elites 
of both the cities. He finds that party-affiliations determine the membership 
of the political elite. Factional politics are also discussed. In the city of 
Udaipur, factions in the party are attributed to the exit of the authoritarian 
leadership of Mohan Lal Sukhadia from the local scene in 1971, while the 
factions in Bhilwara city are ascribed to personal followings of caste leaders 
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within the Congress party The emerging factions within the erstwhile Jan 
Sangh Party were based on caste. Factions among the non-political elites are 
not prominent 

This book 1s useful for an understanding of the pattern of leadership in 
Rajasthan 


S.M. Dahiwale 


Department of Sociology 
Shivaji University 
Kolhapur 


DM. Pestonjee 1992 Stress and Coping The Indian Expenence. New 
Delhi: Sage Publications Pp 240 Rs 225 


Pestonjee has been working in the area of stress for about a decade. Both 
he and Uda Pareek have contributed more to our knowledge of stress than 
anyone else in India. Naturally, he has intimate knowledge of the state of 
stress research in India and how it has been influenced by the seminal work 
conducted elsewhere. Of 338 references, over 75 per cent are Indian, 
legitimizing the subtitle of the book. Yet, the book is not ethnocentric in 
nature. It does at places comment on the imitative and replicative nature of 
many Indian studies 

A near universal definition of stress (as a gap between the demands on an 
individual and his/her resources to meet the demands) has been accepted It 
is also shown that a modest amount of stress facilitates an individual’s efforts 
to mobilize his/her resources, and thereby helps him/her function effectively 
It is when the stress crosses the individual’s capacity to cope with it that it 
distorts and even disintegrates his/her personality 

The book is divided into three sections The first section 1s conceptual, 
the second deals with stress experiences in different organizational settings, 
and the third discusses coping strategies Each section is further divided into 
chapters Chapter 1 defines stress and delineates three sets of stressors 
They are job and organisations, social considerations, and intra-psychic 
characteristics Depending on their load and an individual's resources and 
coping strategies, he/she either bounces back to health or falls apart A brief 
account of ancient Indian concepts of stress is appended more with a view to 
completing the coverage than, I think, as a logical necessity. Chapter 2 
relates stress with various diseases (such as cancer, psycho-sexual diseases, 
gastric ulcer, bronchial asthma, and anxiety neurosis), endocrine functions, 
malnutrition and industrial toxicants While the environmental factors are 
some of the causes, other physiological features discussed in the chapter 
seem to be the effects of excessive and persistent stress. The chapter 1s 
written in highly technical language. Those uninterested ın the physiological 
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concomitants of stress or unfamiliar with the physiological terms are advised 
to omit reading the chapter. Chapter 3 focuses on life events as the measure 
of stress. It provides at places too many details but a reader cannot really 
complain because it also provides a thorough discussion of the various scales 
developed out of life events, and their uses as well as limitations. 

Section 2 deals primarily with organizational stress. Pareek's 
Organizational Role Stress Scale is presented in detail. Eight dimensions of 
role stress are correlated with personal characteristics (e.g, Type A, field 
dependence — independence, etc.) background variables, organizational 
characteristics, and productivity. At the end, a comprehensive model of the 
sources and symptoms of stress and the diseases it causes are given. 
Thereafter, in Chapter 5, the author proceeds to examine stress among 
special groups of people such as executives, managers in public and private 
sector organizations, bank professionals, supervisors, working women, 
entrepreneurs, police, and others. Some of the studies reviewed earlier are 
re-examined to highlight the special stress-related features of these groups. 
Section 3, on the management of stress, has three chapters Chapter 6 
differentiates direct actions of dealing with the stressors from the reactive 
modes of reducing the impact of stress and its implications. Chapter 7 
identifies moderators which are either person-based (Type A, locus of 
control, etc.) or organizational m nature. The last chapter recommends 
practices (such as yoga, acupuncture, exercise) as well as organizational 
devices to counteract the onset of stress An action plan is suggested (p. 209) 
which seems to be too general to be useful. 

A journey through the chapters leaves one with the impression that there 
have been a large number of Indian studies on stress. Some are manifestly 
shabby, some are apparently 1mutative and replicative, but others are quite 
innovative and insightful Pestonjee has paid due attention to the deserving 
ones, but has also been unnecessarily generous to the not-so-good studies 
He probably wants to leave it to the readers to find their relative merit. As a 
reader, I would have liked a summary at the end of the chapters, for, the 
coverage is so comprehensive that I had to go back and forth to get a 
cognitive map of the chapters I endorse the view of Boris Luban-Plozza that 
Pestonjee ‘speaks a strictly scientific but most understandable language’ 
(except in Chapter 2) and that the book 1s ‘remarkable’. It is useful for 
researchers as well as those who want to improve their coping skills. 


Jai B. P. Sinba 


AN Sinha Institute of Social Sciences 
Patna 
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Debal K. Singha Roy. 1992. Women in Peasant Movements — Tebhaga, 
Naxalite and After. New Delhi: Manohar Publications. Pp. viii + 158. Rs. 
175. 


The book claims to trace the form, direction and dynamics of working 
class rural women’s participation in the peasant movements in West Bengal. 
Yet, all it does is to trace historically the Tebhaga (1946-47) and the Naxalite 
movements (1967-71) and merely touch upon women’s participation, which 
only amounts to help their role in hiding and supplying food to the male 
participants in these movements 

This book is of course based -on rigorous fieldwork and provides a 
number of tables to substantiate arguments. However, at times the details 
are too tedious to sustain interest. 

The book begins with an overview of the agrarian dynamics of West 
Bengal from just before Independence till the 1980s. Within this framework 
the causes for discontent leading to the Tebhaga and Naxalite movements are 
traced. Also, the author has taken a look at the literature on women in the 
agrarian workforce and peasant movements. 

Roy argues that women are active participants in radical peasant 
movements as compared to contemporary reformative movements. In the 
context of women in the Tebhaga and Naxalite movements, what he is trying 
to say is that these women underwent a change in social relationships and 
opted for radical forms of social actions as a result of their participation in 
these movements. He locates the discontent of these women not only in the 
context of economic conditions of existence, but also in the exogenous forces 
and macro processes. 

In the last chapter a comparison of the peasant movement period and the 
contemporary period is undertaken. The author, while examining how 
socialization, gender role stereotyping and the accumulated deprivation 
syndrome affect women’s status, makes some valid observations. 

The arguments in the book are mainly repetitive but can be useful for 
scholars who are interested in the study of movements and in the agrarian 
structure of West Bengal 


Anjali Widge 

Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 

New Delhi 
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Dharma Kumar. 1992. Land and Caste in South India. Agricultural Labour in 
the Madras Presidency during the 19th Century. Delhi: Manohar, Pp. xi + 211. 


The present book is a reprint of Dharma Kumar's landmark study from 
1965. It has a lengthy new Introduction by the author, which party 
compensates for the quaint feeling the book leaves the reader with in a 
number of important ways 

When the study was first published, 1t was a powerful rebuttal of the then 
canonical view: that the British, during the 19th century, created a huge class 
of landless labourers. This, it was commonly thought, happened as the 
pre-colonial ‘village republics’ were broken down, the country 
de-industrialized and the peasantry polarized and proletarized. The evidence 
for this process was established by contrasting the numbers of agricultural 
labourers registered from the first Census in 1871 with the writings of 
Metcalfe, Maine, Marx, etc., who described the pre-colonial rural scene as 
consisting of self-sufficient peasant communities, with no significant landless 
groups. 

The main achievement of Dharma Kumar's book was that it showed 
convincingly that the historical evidence runs counter to this scenario. 
Studying the agrarian social landscape of the last jm in Madras 
Presidency, she showed that contrary to the romantic village republic 
constructs, landless dependents, characterized as ‘slaves’ and ‘serfs’ in the 
colonial documents, were common throughout the Presidency at the onset of 
colonial rule. It was mainly these dependents who were transformed into the 
agricultural labourers registered from the first census onwards. Thus, she 
argued, the 19th century was not marked by a major polarization and 
de-peasantization. 

This was supported by her estimation of the numbers and percentages of 
agricultural labourers, or, more correctly, agrestic servants, serfs, etc., in the 
year 1800. She showed that the agricultural labour caste households were, 
most likely, following their traditional caste occupation, ie., agricultural 
labour, at least to the same extent in the year 1800 as when they were first 
registered by the census 71 years later. Against the background of the census 
data, she estimated that the agricultural labourers im the year 1800 
constituted at least 17 to 25 per cent of the agrarian population as against 27 
to 29 per cent in 1901 This growth, she argued, was hardly the radical 
transformation and polarization of the agrarian economy that was commonly 
thought to have taken place 

This reprint of the book makes ıt possible for new readers to admire the 
detailed use of early official reports and correspondence, on which Kumar 
draws the support for her thesis Also, the meticulous treatment of regional 
variation from district to district is excellent. 

However, in a number of ways, the study 1s dated. Its main strength 1s 
concomitantly its Achilles hiel as it, in its negation of the early crude Marxist 
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studies, in reality accepts the agenda set by them: that the litmus test of 
polarization is an increasing proportion of full-time agricultural labourers. 
Kumar thereby shies away from an investigation of the more general 
mechanisms by which 19th century India was influenced. She does discuss 
colonial power, the market and varying forms of capital, tax policy, land-man 
ratios, migration, etc., but only as single factors, not as part of the overall 
development. The study is mainly concerned with establishing certain 
historical facts beyond doubt, not with investigating the dynamics of historical 
development. 

The new 28-page Introduction attempts to counterbalance the static 
character of the main study. Of particular importance is a nuanced discussion 
of the various pre-colonial forms of ‘bondage’ and dependent labour 
relations, as well as of their development during the colonial years. 
Importantly, the mechanisms of the shift from a tradition-based 
master-servant relation to a monetized, often debt-related relationship is 
discussed at some length. This is, however, not sufficient to solve the main 
problem of the original study. 

Other parts of the original study, such as the caste-occupation relation, 
migration and the problems related to the use of colonial data are also 
reassessed in the light of the last 25 years of academic debate. However, 
polarization is still understood solely as an increasing proportion of full-time 
agricultural labourers. 

More recent studies have posed the polarization question in a more subtle 
manner, for example, by looking at ‘formal’ and ‘real’ subsumption of small 
farmers under various forms of capital. Could it be, for example, that in 
some parts of south India, a polarization actually took place in agriculture, 
leading to a large number of small farmers, not becoming full-time 
agricultural labourers, but becoming wholly dependent on usurious capital? 
Or, that in some regions, small farmers actually benefited from the economic 
developments in the second half of the 19th century, whereas in others, they 
were forced to take up part-time agricultural labour? Or, that the 
polarization in, for example, the dry Telegu districts was counterbalanced by 
the acquisition of land by agricultural labourers in some of the Tamil districts 
(pp. xxxiii-iv)? 

Such considerations are by definition outside the scope of Dharma 
Kumar's original study It is, however, a pity that she also seems more or less 
content to adhere to her old simple agenda in the book’s new Introduction. 


Jens Lerche 


Centre for Development Research 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
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E.A. Mann. 1992. Boundanes and Identities: Muslims, Work and Status in 
Aligarh. New Delhi Sage Publications. Pp. 212 Rs. 220. 


The publication of E.A Mann’s monograph is an outcome of the growing 
interest 1n the sociology of Muslim communities in India and should be 
widely welcomed both for its thematic significance and empirical richness 
This book is based on intensive fieldwork undertaken by the author m 
Ahgarh town — famous for the manufacture of locks and building fittings — 
over a period of 16 months during 1984-86. It is primarily concerned with 
contesting the claim of some scholars that Muslims have tended to move 
towards high Islamic traditions in India and towards constituting a 
socio-cultural monolith in accordance with the concept of the unity of the 
believers enjoined by Islamic precepts. Mann refutes this claim on the basis 
of her empirical observations in Aligarh where the Muslim community 1s 
reasonably large and is playing a key role in the economy of the town along 
with the Hindus Mann demonstrates that Muslims of Aligarh are essentially 
a heterogeneous community with multiple identities based on birth, 
occupation, class, status, family and kin which are far more fundamental in 
their everyday life than the singular inclusive identity derived from Islam 
Each of these multiple identities becomes meaningful to the emerging 
patterns of social stratification and mobility in the context of the impersonal 
environment of an industrial township. In this regard, the author nightly 
observes, ‘part of the definition of the identity and solidarity among Muslims 
is thus created not only out of a desire to distinguish themselves in relation to 
non-Muslims, but more importantly, to distinguish themselves from those 
they claim oppressed and misrepresented them in the past, namely, members 
of a Muslims elite’ (p 12) 

However, identity based on Islam gains currency under conditions of 
stress especially during the communal riots which have become a recurring 
feature of Aligarh town, where a prosperous middle class of Muslims ts 
emerging Communal riots obliterate the internal division of the community 
and project a monolithic and homogeneous picture of Muslims. In addition, 
‘Islam has given certain baradaris the opportunity to assert claims formerly 
beyond their reach’ (p. 53). The low status, upwardly mobile groups take to 
the symbols of Islamic identity when the access to the values of traditional 
elites are denied to them because they are based on descent and on 
achievements in education and white-collar occupations. The resurgence of 
Islamic traditions in this context, the author points out, should not be seen as 
a religious phenomenon, but as a reflection of the social mobility and of the 
minority community status in the local setting In this regard she observes, ‘ 
growth of a new class and striving for upward mobility enhances the 
internalised conflict in the Muslim population, as well as the externalised 
conflict between Muslims and non-Muslims’ (p. 132) 
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Of special interest to the students of sociology and anthropology is the 
author's attempt to construct social stratification and the analysis of social 
change among the Muslims of Aligarh. The stratification of the Muslim 
community is discussed in a dual system of hierarchy based on status and 
class. The hierarchy based on status is explained through the concept of elite, 
baradan and zat and how these affect their social and economic life in the 
town. 

The identity based on baradan and kin are crucial in the uncertain world 
of business in Aligarh which *.. has encouraged Muslims to turn to those 
social constructs felt to be most supportive in disintegrating circumstances, 
leading to a consolidation of localised, kinship and baradan identities’ (p. 99). 
The need for baradan identity is further reinforced ‘... because the role of 
kin remains important in the organisation of production, even (or perhaps 
more so) in urban industry, the baradan as an identifiable endogamous unit 
still performs an important role for business support and information It can 
act as a means of expanding the all important market intelligence between 
cities, for job opportunities as well as for business chances' (p. 132). 

The sharp division between the elite and non-elite situated in the Civil 
Lines and Old City, respectively, is a reflection of differences in physical and 
social space Thus, the AMU (Aligarh Muslim University) which is in the 
Civil Lines area, stands ideologically and physically separated from the Old 
City. 

Explaining the changing nature of stratification, Mann questions the 
adequacy of the concepts of Ashraf and Ajlaf based on lineage and ancestry in 
capturing the complex nature of hierarchy among the Muslims of Aligarh. 
The elite ın Aligarh have brought into prominence several other criteria such 
as *.. levels of learning and literacy, styles of address and lexicology, 
knowledge of English and Urdu, attitude towards certain forms of 
employment (particularly towards manual labour), leisure pursuits, 
traditional political alignment and land ownership’ (p 38) 

Through these criteria Mann demonstrates the elaboration of hierarchical 
ranking among the four categories of Muslims This elaborateness of 
hierarchical ranking among different groups comes out well at the micro level 
context where Muslims are substantial in number and the reference groups 
for the upwardly mobile groups ıs also drawn from the local context of the 
town — the Civil Lines. While discussing some notable changes in the 
stratification system, Mann points to the emergence of a middle class from 
the former artisans and menual classes who have found new opportunities for 
economic development Considerable change has been taking place in the 
power structure among Muslims. Elite status remains confined to those 
sections of traditional society who belong to the upper status groups and 
classes. However, recent economic forces have given birth to a new elite. This 
has deeper implications both for power relations within the Muslim 
community as well as political relations of Muslims- with. the wider political 
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order. For example, Imtiaz Ahmed observes that ‘Economic muscle, 
traditional or newly found, of any group or individual eventually extends into 
the political arena’, Although Mann offers several hints of this change in 
many places, the value of the book would have been further enhanced if she 
had given more details. 

The merit of the book lies in its attempt to relate rich ethnographic data 
with the existing literature so that a ‘holistic’ view of society in Aligarh 
emerges. Lucidly sketched and cogently analyzed, the book is definitely a 
significant contribution to the scarce literature on the Muslim communities 
of India. 

S. Zainuddin 
Aligarh Muslim University 


I.S.A. Baud. 1992. Forms of Production and Women's Labour: Gender Aspects 
of Industrialization in India and Mexico. New Delhi: Sage Publications Pp. 
321. Rs. 295. 


A question being discussed since the 1970s is how women's employment 
affects domestic arrangements. The past decade has seen a variety of studies 
examining patterns of work participation among women and their impact on 
domestic relations. This book is a welcome addition to the subject. The 
author addresses various important issues — what are the different forms of 
production in which women in the developing nations are engaged? What are 
their implications on the position of women in the family? Does working in 
the different forms of production affect women differently or are they equally 
marginalized in all the forms? Does employment and income result in the 
stronger position of women in the household or does it make women doubly 
disadvantaged by increasing their drudgery? What are the factors which 
mediate women's access to employment in the large, small and artisanal 
forms of production? How is the access to employment channeiized? Is it 
through formal agencies like the trade union or through primordial groups 
like community and caste? Baud tries to answer these questions through 
detailed case studies of three agro-industries, two in India (textile and shrimp 
processing) and one in Mexico (footwear). 

The first chapter provides a painstaking discussion of the theorctical 
framework. Baud sets out by evaluating the literature dealing with the issues 
mentioned above. Most of the earlier works on women's employment focus 
either upon the large formal sector or the informal sector, neglecting the 
small and artisanal spheres This study takes into account the ‘petty 
production’ units employing mainly casual female labour, since they are, on 
the one hand, an integral part of the formal sector through the practice of 
subcontracting of industrial work and, on the other, stand in a relation of 
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subordination and dependence to the large-scale capitalist sector The 
methodological details are contained in Chapter 2 where Baud discusses the 
reasons for the selection of India and Mexico from among the various 
developing countries, her choice of agro-industries, especially textile, shrimp 
processing and shoe manufacturing, and why the case study method was 
given preference over the survey method. The third chapter consists of a 
comparative description of India and Mexico — their economic structures and 
policies relating to industrialization and employment. She mentions that 
although the two countries vary in terms of these features, they are similar in 
some ways, especially with regard to the participation and position of women 
in the manufacturing sector. 

The next three chapters comprise the description and discussion of 
women’s employment in the Indian textile and shrimp processing industries 
and in the Mexican shoe industry, along with the examination of the 
differential position of women in the household in all the three cases. The 
final chapter spells out the author's conclusions regarding the issues she 
raised in the beginning of her study She accounts for the differential 
recruitment of male and female labour in terms of the concept of labour 
market segmentation which includes both the factors related to women's 
personal and household background and those related to forms of production 
and class formation 

The factors which determine the access of female labour to work in the 
three forms of production are: age and marital status (the young unmarried 
women find it easier to get jobs ın all types of production units); educational 
level (this factor 1s used only by the large-scale units to select labour although 
the amount and type of education may have no relevance for the kind of work 
they are doing), community membership (it has an impact on women's access 
to employment in all types of production forms), job security (women in the 
large units choose security of employment over high level of wages and since 
the small-scale and artisanal forms of production offer little job security, they 
display more labour mobility), recruitment systems (the brokerage system 1s 
found in all three cases while no sign of a patronage system 1s seen, and even 
the former favours men as women have less access to highly paid, specialized 
and secure work than men); technology (women have access to unskilled 
work only, especially ın the large and small sector units whereas the artisanal 
labour, despite being multi-skilled, carry out secondary functions only, while 
men perform the major functions); and workload (despite an equal workload 
and in the case of artisanal production, longer hours, women earn less) 

Baud then goes on to discuss the factors which determine the differential 
bargaining position. of women in the household situation in relation to the 
different forms of production She holds that female-headed households 
exhibit more autonomy for women in terms of decision-making and income 
consumption patterns. Similarly, caste background is significant as castes 
which recognize the contribution of women's income show a greater degree 
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of bargaining power among them. Education and the number or age of 
children has no impact on a woman's position in the household but marital 
status does. Married women have far more autonomy. 

The book is an extremely perceptive and theoretically challenging analysis 
of women's position, both in the work and domestic situations. The 
theoretical issues discussed by the author transcend its specific subject 
matter. She uses the data to illuminate the topical and significant issues of 
gender inequality, women's contribution to the productive sphere and the 
market-household nexus. To me, Baud's major achievement is that unlike 
most earlier works, she has not merely viewed the nature of women's 
employment but also its linkage with their position in the domestic sphere. 
She underlines the fact that in the developing countries, the household is the 
place not only for living and consumption but also for earning It is, thus, 
inextricably linked to the society at large and cannot be viewed as an isolated 
entity. Nor can the contribution of casual unpaid female labour working in 
the household performing subcontracting work be underestimated. 

At the same time, there appear to be several shortcomings. The book is 
not very successful at providing a convincing comparison of India and Mexico 
since the author seems to have faced the disadvantage of the unavailability of 
comparable data from the two countries. Consequently, the chapters on the 
two societies at times appear to be parts of separate studies. Equally, her 
selection of the three agro-industries appears to be based on the convenient 
availability of relevant material relating to women's employment rather than 
on methodological considerations. The use of the case study method, too, 
makes generalizations difficult. In fact, Baud herself admits that her main 
purpose is to only broadly understand the factors influencing women's 
employment rather than quantification of this phenomenon. And, like most 
gender studies, this one also views the problem only from the point of view of 
women, whereas much of what she has said may be equally applicable to all 
subordinate people in similar situations. Despite these failings, the book in its 
totality is impressive. 


Sherry Sabbarwai 


Department of Sociology 
Panjab University 
Chandigarh 


Ila Joshi 1991. Women Dimension on Television. New Delhi: Concept. Pp 
167. Rs. 140 


The book seemingly deals with the portrayal of women on Indian 
television (TV) It speaks of the powerful influence of TV and the possibility 
of using it to project a more progressive image of women, so that male 
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stereotypes of women are broken. By providing a positive role model both 
for men and women we can act as catalysts of change. According to Joshi, 
TV can be a source of motivation for collective action leading to the 
emancipation of women. 

The present-day projection of women in the media is condemned — 
especially their projection in feature films and commercial soaps. She 
attributes this to the fact that not"only do men control the media but also 
form the majority of the audience. Thus, she sees the participation of women 
in the industry, especiall in the upper echelons, as essential for the 
projection of a correct image of women. She would have us assume that the 
situation is such because there are very few well-placed women in the media 
hierarchy throughout the world. Women would not have such a raw deal if 
this had not been the case. 

Joshi recognizes, however, that the marginalization of women in the 
media is also largely due to their marginalization in society because of the 
basic political and economic structure. But this does not influence the focus 
of her study, consequently, she adopts a somewhat simplistic approach to the 
subject. 

In order to address these questions, she looks at the objectives of 
Doordarshan to see whether it can generate gender awareness. She also 
looks at the numerical strength of women in the media as an indicator of an 
improvement in the status of women in the media. The study is limited in 
scope both in terms of the way she looks at the question and also the sources 
from which she hopes to generate her data. It is surprising that she has 
primarily chosen Doordarshan employees as her sample, when by her own 
admission the main culprits responsible for the misrepresentation of the 
image of women are the film-makers and serial-makers of Bombay and the 
world of advertising. 

By criticizing Doordarshan she wants to show that the potential of TV is 
effectively subverted by the neglect of the issue of the portrayal of women 
both at the level of objectives as well as at the level of practice The 
commercialization of TV has further aggravated the situation Development 
and social change with TV as the prime vehicle is no longer the prime 
concern of policy-makers. Hence, it has become futile even to pay lip service 
to such ideas. Commercials are increasingly filling the coffers of 
Doordarshan. Joshi holds that if Doordarshan continues to project the 
stereotypical image of women through its entertainment programmes and 
advertisements, not only will the exploited status of woman be reinforced, but 
the possibility of using the medium to project a more positive or progressive 
image of women will also be destroyed 

Theoretically scholars like Ila Joshi wittingly or unwittingly take what 
some scholars call the dominant ideology perspective as a starting point. The 
basic weakness of such a perspective is that it imputes a certain passivity on 
the part of the audience which 1s assumed to possess a degree of 
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homogeneity. The fact that the audience is located within a specific culture 
and a historical context is clearly overlooked. In most situations these are 
determining factors in what the audience makes of the media material. 

Similarly, she fails to distinguish the formation of abstract collectives in 
the form of TV audiences and real collectives formed through interpersonal 
interaction. — This distinction becomes very important because TV takes 
people away from the public sphere and the field of political action. 

The influence of outdated theories and a limiting conceptual framework 
have resulted in serious flaws in the study, not only in the questions it raises 
but also in the method it adopts. 

Joshi wrongly assumes that the presence of women in the media in large 
numbers will make a difference. By replacing men with women little will be 
achieved unless it is accompanied by a radical ideology. The point that has to 
be stressed is that it is not the gender of the media person that is important 
but the ideological convictions that they carry with them to the media. 

There is a definite point in saying that there are stereotypes in the media 
as in other spheres. Women are definitely more acceptable in certain roles 
rather than in others, e.g., as announcers, where their glamorous appearance 
can be fully exploited, rather than as producers or directors. Such role-fixing 
effectively deprives them of any important position in the decision-making 
process. What I would tend to disagree with is that this is the monopoly of 
the Bombay film world and others of the same ilk, e.g, the presence of the 
‘male gaze’ in its most derogatory form can be seen in the way the camera is 
used even by some of the most progressive film-makers. The analysis of 
gender bias in the media has gone much beyond the limited analysis that 
Joshi tries to make. A more refined theoretical perspective and perhaps 
different tools are needed to arrive at the kind of answers required on an 
issue like gender bias in the media. 


Abhilasha Kumari 


MCRC Jamia Millia Islamia 
New Delhi 


Pradip N. Khandwalla Innovative Corporate Tumarounds. 1992 New Delhi. 
Sage Publications. Pp. 269. Rs 250 (hb) Rs 145 (pb) 


‘Turnarounds are time wraps in the hfe of an organisation’ the 
organisation enters the turnaround process in one form, usually of high 
entropy, and emerges in another, of a taut boxer, ready to take on the warld, 
muscles rippling.’ 

Prof Khandwalla, Director of the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad, and a researcher of organizations and their management has 
produced this 279-page inquiry into how ‘sick’ organizations go about the 
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process of regaining health and shape that is at once informative and 
fascinating. Peppered with 65 cases (out of which 16 are Indian) from all over 
the world, this book represents a fair cross-section of national moorings, 
industries, size, products, etc , unlike its predecessors 

According to the author, if ‘corporate decline’ may be defined as ‘a loss 
situation’, ‘corporate turnaround’ could be defined as ‘equivalent to reaching 
at least a break even from a loss situation’. Some case stories terminated at 
the point in time when companies broke even. These were called ‘break even 
turnarounds'. Others continued their stories of recovery beyond break even 
to at least one year (and often more) These were called ‘complete 
turnarounds’. 

Briefly then, a study of the corporate turnarounds highlights several 
salient points: 

1, Organizations that are willing to learn from and adapt to the changing 
pace of the environment in which they operate typically find their way out of 
the red, odds notwithstanding, 

2. Other things being equal, if every ‘sick’ organization can be turned 
around, there seems to be no justification for giving the green signal to pull 
down its shutters and add to the national cost by way of unemployment and 
wastage of limited resources. Free-market economists, please note: while 
freedom to enter is justified, freedom to exit is not 

3. ‘Sick’ organizations can be turned around by an appropriate and 
timely diagnosis of the malaise and by an equally appropriate and timely 
treatment. Just as all organizations are not ‘sick’ in the same way, the same 
medicine of ‘privatization’ cannot be applied across the board. The author 
quotes examples of companies (including Can Cel, a Canadian company and 
Jaipur Metals, an Indian company) that had fallen sick in private hands, were 
nationalized to protect the employees and were in the limelight for 
dramatically improved performance under public management 

4. ‘Sick’ organizations may be turned around in many ways The most 
common technique resorted to in the West for showing a healthier balance 
sheet is by trimming costs which 1n most cases is synonymous with laying off 
labour. Contrary to this, there are many ‘sick’ organizations that have turned 
around remarkably with their entire labour force virtually untouched The 
author distinguishes between the former ‘surgical’ (or slash-and-burn) variety 
of turnaround and the latter ‘non-surgical (or turnaround without tears) 
variety with many telling illustrations that make the corporate heroes of 
yesterday seem like the archetype of villainy today To quote the author, ‘it is 
tempting to wonder whether costs of British Steel’s turnaround— massive 
layoffs, drastic reduction in capacity, steep fall in market share — could not 
have been avoided had a Krishnamurthy [of SAIL fame] rather than a 
MacGregor been at the helm If these costs [of surgical turnaround] are 
toted up, the black ink of the greatest of these surgical turnarounds could 
well turn into a streaming red wound ' 
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A very thoroughly researched (the best international management and 
business literature of the 1980s) and well-documented book, it would have 
perhaps been truly awesome if it had included some more dimensions to the 
definition of the word ‘turnaround’. For example, IBM has always been in the 
pink of health since its inception decades ago. For the first time in the 
calendar year 1991, it posted losses. In the calendar year 1992, industry 
watchers are certain that it will move back into the black. In such an event, 
does this quality to be called turnaround? 

Just as there is no magical formula for corporate success, there is no 
universally applicable theory for a corporate turnaround either. As discussed 
by the author, turnarounds are caused by many factors such as a change in 
the guard at the helm, change in the organization structure, change in the 
product, change in the market focus from domestic to international, cyclicity 
of industry, change in market segment, infusion of capital, etc. What about 
turnarounds that were brought about by wholly extraneous circumstances 
without the volition of the companies involved? For example, soya industry in 
India which is now in the throes of an unprecedented boom thanks to the 
continuous slide of the rupee in the international market since 1990 and the 
subsequent rupee devaluation in 1991 by the Government of India. 

Perhaps, Prof. Khandwalla, we are not justified in expecting an equally 
scholarly sequel to the book from you? 


Nandini Vaidyanathan 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


K. P. Kumaran. 1992. Migration, Settlement and Ethnic Associations. New 
Delhi: Concept Publishing Company. Pp. 188. Rs_225. 


This study was conducted in Pune among the Telugu-speaking people 
who have been migrating to the city since the 18th century. The author has 
systematically collected and analyzed data on migration and settlements in 
Pune. He divides the migration of Telugu-speaking people in Pune into the 
pre-colonial, colonial and the post-colonial periods. He has also listed the 
areas of settlement of these communities along with information on the city’s 
population as a whole. In the analysis, he attempts to give an idea of the 
various types of migration experienced by the different communities in the 
city, thereby giving the reader a total picture of migration. 

The analysis of migration and settlement pattern is followed by an 
examination of how the traditional institutions, such as caste panchayats are 
preserved in the urban setting despite the processes of industrialization and 
urbanization. Caste panchayats are classified into three types — fused, 
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transitional and differentiated. They are further analyzed on the basis of their 
authority structure, regulation of marriage, judicial function, level of 
organization, level of activity and level of democratization. This is followed 
by an attempt to study the changing role of ethnic associations among the 
immigrants by analyzing the adaptive features in their structure and function 
in a longitudinal perspective. The author has categorized the caste 
associations into four on the basis of their stages of development: active, 
passive, transformed and disbanded. Usually ethnic associations are active 
for some time when the need exists. However, due to various external and 
internal factors some of the associations become passive and others either get 
transformed or disappear from the scene. The author has identified caste 
associations at each of these stages. In each stage there are various 
associations which the author has arranged according to the function they 
perform In order to highlight the role of ethnic associations and the 
Backward Class movement, the author has taken up the role of one specific 
caste organization, the Padmasali Sabha. The caste sabias gave a new 
impetus to the Backward Class movement by changing the status of the caste 
members through Sanskritization and education. The activities of Padmasali 
Sabha are analyzsed historically as an ethnic association as well as 
descriptively, showing its relationship with the Backward Class movement. 
Finally, the author has identified various ethnic associations on the basis of 
the domination of primary or secondary relationships in these associations. 
The book is devoted to an explanation of the role of ethnic associations in 
urban society. Being primarily a student of anthropology, the author has 
used structural functionalism to analyze caste associations. Kumaran has 
made a valuable contribution to the field of migration, urbanization and 
group studies. As he rightly points out, though there are studies on ethnic 
settlement in the urban areas, a linkage between migration, urbanization and 
settlement is rarely found in these studies. The strongest point in this book is 
not only the description of the caste associations, but also the theoretical 
framework he has adopted for the problem On the whole Kumaran has 
been able to do justice to his objectives. 
L. Tharabhai 


Department of Sociology 
Madurat Kamaraj University, Madurai 


Leela Dube and Rajni Palriwala (eds). 1990. Structures and Strategies: 
Women, Work and Family. New Delhi. Sage. Pp. 281. Rs. 195 


This book is the third of five volumes on Women and the Household in 
Asia. The present volume contains ten papers from seven Asian countries — 
Iran (one), Pakistan (one), Indonesia (one), India (three), Bangladesh (one), 
Thailand (one) and South Korea (two) 
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At the outset the editors clarify that in speaking of the household the 
intention is not to reinforce existing notions about the ‘proper’ place of 
women. Rather, their aim is to emphasize the fact that the household cannot 
be treated as a private entity separable from the context within which it is 
embedded. Hence, in analyzing the position of women within it we cannot 
isolate them from the wider socio-economic and political structures within 
which they are located. In emphasizing the social embeddedness of the 
household the editors not only recognize its interlinkages with the wider 
structures and processes but also with the diversity of women’s experiences 
within it. Thus, although the household provides the primary context of 
women’s activities and interpersonal relations, the editors claim there is no 
single Asian model of the position of women or of gender relations. Just as 
the households within which women are located vary widely across cultures, 
there is no undifferentiated category of Asian women. Women’s experiences 
within the household vary by class, ethnicity, caste, culture, family ideology 
and state policy. 

In analyzing the role of women in the ‘business of'living’, the ten essays in 
the book bring into sharp focus the social and structural constraints which 
characterize their lives. In this context kinship and the economic domain are 
seen as two interrelated structures which generate and reinforce this 
constraint. However, as the title of the book suggests, women are not always 
passive recipients of these constraints. In organizing their lives within them 
they adopt a variety of strategies to promote their own autonomy. In many 
cases, however this results in women themselves taking on the ideology of the 
oppressor and in the process recreating and reproducing the very conditions 
of their subordination. Nigar and Shahnaz Ahmad’s paper on a Pakistani 
peasant woman richly illustrates this effect. 

Other papers point to the different ways in which the subordination of 
women are created and perpetuated. Hajoang Cho demonstrates how the 
processes of modernization and economic development have adversely 
affected the position of women in a historical analysis of gender 
transformation in Cheju Island in South Korea. Earlier, men and women 
operated in strictly separate but complimentary spheres. The penetration of 
mainland culture and the ideology of modernity, however, broke down the 
traditional separation and undermined women’s main economic activity 
which resulted in the loss of their autonomy. The paper suggests that 
capitalization of production increased the subordination of women 

In another paper on South Korea Soon-Young Yoon sees the 
subordination of women not simply in terms of the capitalist relations of 
production but as rooted in the cultural ideology of motherhood. In the 
Korean context mothers are the perfect image of women as ‘reproducers’ as 
opposed to ‘workers’ and this concept is integral to the structure of women’s 
subordination. According to Yoon the ideology of motherhood does not only 
grant women rights over the labour of their daughter and daughter-in-law, 
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through female work relationships, it also contributes to the establishment of 
class and gender distinctions. In the transition to the capitalist mode of 
production the traditional ideology is elaborated into the modern concept of 
*super-motherhood' which not only doubles the burden of women but also 
reinforces their oppression. As super-mothers and ‘filial daughters’ (another 
traditional concept which operates in conjunction with the former) women 
forego their traditional rights to resources in the wider interest of the 
household. The paper questions the broad acceptance of Western theories 
and draws attention to the need to reintroduce the analysis of ideologies into 
economie models. 

Christina Szanton describes how the processes of industrialization and 
commercialization encroach into the traditional rights of women. Through a 
comparison of the Thai and Sino-Thai households she shows how even in a 
system where women had access to land through matrilineal and bilateral 
inheritance, as was the practice among the Thais, increasing land shortage, 
proletarianization of the peasantry and urban industrialization gradually 
deprived them of their structural advantage. Although Szanton does not 
openly say so, her findings corroborate existing views on kinship that 
modernization and economic differentiation are detrimental to matrilineality. 

Of the three papers on India, Stella Mascarenhas-Keyes’ ‘Migration, 
Progressive Motherhood and Female Autonomy, among the Catholic 
women in Goa highlights the vulnerability of women under conditions of 
economic dependence. Although the long tradition of migration among Goan 
males has infused women with a certain degree of self-reliance and 
autonomy, their dependence upon male remittances reinforces their 
structural subordination. To protect their vulnerability to sudden termination 
of remittances from their husbands, Goan women focus their attention on the 
future migration of their sons. The paper also brings to light the innovative 
way in which women exploit the ideology of motherhood as a strategy of 
economic survival and mobility. To meet the exigencies of their existence 
Goan women adopt the ideology of ‘progressive motherhood’ which orients 
them to special child-rearing techniques directed at promoting 
intergenerational social mobility. In line with Yoon’s, this paper points to the 
contradiction within oppressive ideologies which serves both as an enabling 
and reducing factor of women’s autonomy 

In the second paper on India, Johanna Lessinger gives an interesting 
account of poor urban women traders in Madras. Set within the context of 
patriarchy with its rigid ideology of female chastity and purity, women are 
caught in a dilemma as they struggle to uphold these ideologies against the 
countervailing pressure of poverty which forced them to enter the market. 
According to Lessinger, women could cope with these demands only through 
the extension of fictive kinship ties with their peers at the workplace. The 
author further shows how the interaction between the ideology of patriarchy 
and the capitalist processes disadvantaged the women. Although women 
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constitute a sizeable section of the traders in the market they are 
concentrated in less prosperous quarters and tend to sell the high-risk and 
low-profit form of goods 

The third paper on India deals with perhaps the most degraded form of 
gender exploitation in contemporary India. In ‘Class Relations, Family 
Structure and Bondage of Women', Jayoti Gupta documents the relationship 
between debt bondage and prostitution among women of Jaunsar Bawar in 
Uttar Pradesh. The scarcity of land and the high demand for labour 
combined with polygamous institutions make women easy targets of 
economic and sexual exploitation. Although the author deserves to be 
complimented for highlighting a rather neglected aspect of women’s 
oppression, her characterization of the system of production in Jaunsar 
Bawar as capitalist is open to question 

Carol B Hetler examines the issue of migration and female-headed 
households in Central Java, Indonesia She distinguishes between de jure 
headship which occurs due to widowhood or separation and de facto headship 
which is usually associated with migration Hetler shows that although the 
functional significance of headship extends beyond the household, women 
could gain little advantage from their position as their public role is 
circumscribed by gender-related norms. 

Like Lessinger, Marty Chen examines the position of women within the 
context of patriarchy and capitalization of production. Focusing on women, 
work and gender in rural Bangladesh, she brings out the constraints which 
women face under the system of patriarchy and the pauperization process. 
Although in ideal terms patriarchy 1s seen as a system which provides women 
with security and support, increasing landlessness and pauperization exposes 
them to situations which traditional patriarchal relations are not organized to 
meet. As the traditional support system begins to decline women are thrown 
into the labour market for their subsistence Chen shows how the gender 
division of labour which operates in the wider economy not only restricts 
women’s access to employment but also encourages the link between class 
and gender. 

‘Women in the Kinship Structure of Iran’ by Soheila Shahshani provides 
yet another dimension to the recurrent theme of female subordination. The 
paper focuses on the role which women play as the link between households. 
As kinship provides the basis of economic and political alliance, women play 
a crucial role in balancing these relations. It is, however, a moot point 
whether this structure contributes to the empowerment of women. 
Shahsham shows how the structure of segmentation and master-slave 
relations characteristic of Iranian social organization and the struggle for 
dominance within the household trapped women in a web of positive and 
negative relationships which produces conflict and tension between kin. 

The book 1s an excellent compilation of articles reflecting the diversity of 
women in Asia. Most of the papers reflect novelty in style and content 
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While all the papers point to the discrimination against or oppression of 
women each one reaffirms the historical specificity of the subordination of 
women. Hence, to enhance its representativeness of ‘Women in Asia’ the 
book could have included a few papers from socialist China or Japan. This 
limitation, however, does not reduce the value of the book which is a must for 
all those interested 1n the understanding of gender and kinship in Asia. The 
editors need to be complimented for the pains they have taken in bringing 
out the book 


Tiplut Nongbri 
IDS, University of Sussex 
UK 


Orlando Albornoz 1992. Sociology and the Third World Perspective. New 
Delhi: Wiley Eastern Limited. Pp 95 


This slender volume is a collection of four papers by the author, with an 
Introduction by Sureshchandra Shukla The titles of the papers are 1 
‘Sociology and the Third World Perspective’, 2. ‘Education and Development 
Revisited’ A Sociological Perspective’, 3. ‘Education in Latin America. The 
Responsibility of the University’, and 4. ‘Venezuelan Youth Social 
Alienation through Political Democracy’ 

There 1s not much connection between the four papers except that the last 
three can be subsumed under the rubric, sociology of education, which is the 
author’s specialization However, the title of the volume is derived from the 
first paper which 1s the longest. 

First a few comments on the last three papers before I take up the first 
paper which deserves closer attention. These papers on the sociology of 
education deal with the Venezuelan situation with parallels drawn from other 
Third World countries of Latin America and the Caribbean. They all raise 
issues rather than suggest solutions. The main issues discussed are: (a) in the 
Third World, not only has the expectation that education would promote 
development been belied, but the role of education has been weakened 
because of problems such as the burden of external debt, political corruption 
and drug addiction, (b) while universities have failed to fulfil their role of 
integrating school education with higher education and of generating new 
knowledge through research, the influence of educational institutions itself is 
being encroached upon by the electronic media of mass communication; and 
(c) the political stability achieved in Venezuela during the democratic regime 
has lulled the Venezuelan youth into a false sense of security. 

The first paper, ‘Sociology and the Third World Perspective’, seems to be 
more challenging than the other papers in this volume, and Shukla’s 
Introduction deals entirely with this paper. It contributes to the debate which 
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is popular especially in Third World countries, on the question of whether a 
universal discipline of sociology is possible or should these countries develop 
their own indigenous sociologies? 

Indigenization of sociology becomes important due to several reasons. 
One is the general crisis of unworkable sociological paradigms based on 
dubious assumptions. Some scholars point to the biases inherent in 
sociological theories which were conceived in Europe and North America. It 
is argued that sociology is incapable of producing adequate understanding of 
social realities of cultures outside the Euro-American orbit. Further, the 
cultural biases of sociology and social science have acted as instruments of 
colonialism, racism and sexism disguised as universalistic knowledge. 

The next question that crops up is about the appropriate kind of 
indigenization. Indigenization consisting of a new methodology of 
sociological research such as investigatory — participatory action in which the 
process of knowing begins with the intention of changing the reality to be 
studied, as suggested by Fals Borda, has been considered, but rejected as 
being disruptive of the exercise of building up a scientific discipline. 
Similarly the type of indigenization whereby different nations develop 
sociologies which are suited to their cultural specificities are rejected because 
they incommensurable with each other. 

Albornoz does not feel the need for the indigenization or nationalization 
of sociology. This is particularly so when the countries of the world are 
increasingly drawn together in the communication network of the ‘global 
village. He therefore recommends that the national problems be viewed 
‘from the global perspective and that sociological research be conducted in 
the international/comparative perspectives so that sociological concepts and 
theories may be constructed out of the realities of the wider world, instead of 
the wider world being interpreted from paradigms constructed out of the 
realities of a few dominant societies. Such an approach encourages 
sociologists of different countries to study the social problems of their 
societies and, through theoretical reflection in an international context, to 
produce a new theoretical vision. Such an approach represents the reversal 
of the current practice of explaining regional problems by global paradigms 
such as the dependency theory in the Latin American situation. This 
approach, which Albornoz terms the Third World Perspective, would ensure 
the emergence of a unified discipline of sociology and would at the same time 
recognize the cultural differences in human societies. 

Shukla's Introduction is actually a rejoinder to the first paper. He joins 
issue with the author at least on three counts. First, according to Shukla, 
Albornoz has underplayed the role of sociology developed in the First World 
as an instrument of domination. There is an insinuation that the Third 
World to which Albornoz belongs, is, after all, closely linked with the First 
World in terms of racial, religious and cultural ties. Second, he finds the 
author's dismissal of Marxism along with other sociological paradigms too 
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premature, Marxism, according to him, continues to be a powerful tool in 
analyzing issues of equality and domination which are ever present in all 
societies Third, he faults the author for rejecting Fals Borda's methodology 
involving the process of action and apprehension which has the potential for 
generating many Third World sociologies. 

Shukla too, however, does not envisage the establishment of Third World 
sociologies existing as separate non-communicating and mutually 
impenetrable systems. He visualizes the prospect of an international 
sociology 1n dynamic interaction with many struggling Third World 
sociologies tending to develop into a changing but single social science in 
some distant future. 

Indian sociologists are not new to the debate about the necessity and 
feasibility of developing indigenous sociologies. Prominent scholars, even 
among the first generation of sociologists, have called attention to the unique 
features of Indian society and have suggested the possibility of drawing 
inspiration from the great Indian tradition for constructing prardigms to 
explain Indian social reality. Deliberations at the World Congresses of 
Sociology, of which the paper under review is a part, have taken the debate to 
the international arena. However, for some time 1n the past, the problem 
was conceived in terms of the one-sided character and overbearing nature of 
sociology. Of late, however, the very validity of sociology for explaining the 
social reality of the First World is itself being questioned. Not only the major 
paradigms of sociology, but even the way in which the social reality is 
perceived and studied by mainstream sociologists has become suspect. 

However, when sociology is faced with the greater challenge of 
establishing its credibility, the fear of First World sociology dominating Third 
World societies recedes into the background. The so-called crisis of 
sociological paradigms, in fact, becomes an invitation to sociologists 
everywhere to contribute towards the establishment of sociology as a 
scientific discipline In the past, even though the sociological theories were 
not founded on scientific testing, they tended to be uncritically accepted by 
most sociologists. In today’s murky academic climate, sociologists are ready 
to reject them with equal uncritical ease. What is really needed is to test the 
seminal ideas from the received theoretical orientations and perspectives in 
studying problems under different social settings with well-designed 
theoretical frameworks In the meanwhile, debates such as the one raised in 
the volume under review should prove stimulating. 

Victor S. D’Souza 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
Bombay 
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P.N. Rastogi. 1992 Policy Analysis and Problem-Solving for Social Systems: 
Toward Understanding Monitoring and Managing Complex Real World 
Problems. New Delhi Sage. Pp 150. Rs 180 


A meticulous researcher on social systems would form, firstly, a general 
impression of the problem he/she selects for studying. Next, he/she would 
enumerate the variables with which the problem is concerned, and which may 
dispel or uphold the general impression. Next, the researcher would 
formulate alternate hypotheses on the independent, dependent, or 
intervening role of these variables. Empirical testing of the hypotheses would 
unfold their relative efficiency for reflecting the true solution, and, on this 
basis, the researcher may be able to suggest a solution to the problem. 

Professor Rastogi does riot follow this kind of mgorous research He 
selects a number of problems for demonstrative purposes, and formulates 
their variables purely from general impression. According to his ‘cybernetic 
methodology, there are no independent and dependent variables’ (p 27). So 
he draws the causal nexus among his spontaneously formulated variables by 
means of interconnected curves Eventually, with the incorporation of more 
and more variables, the curves attain the shape of fattened cows He is thus 
Satisfied that ‘a mult-cycle structure reveals a phenomenon’s dynamic 
architecture of complexity’ (p 28), but with little substance. 

Rastogi admits: ‘What constitutes the solution of a complex problem 
situation 1s usually an ambiguous and fuzzy issue’ (p 59) He, therefore, 
delves into subjective perception with respect to the problems he has 
demonstrated, and finds, for example (r) ‘the primacy of subjective 
motivational factors in the persistence of poverty in the villages’ (p 82), and 
(u) ‘a morphological map of the problem of corruption would also show a 
dominance of subjective motives as the basic causal elements’ (p. 82) 

Thus, in regard to ‘the long-term solution of complex social problems’, 
Rastogi comes to the conclusion that ‘the social sciences and biology are of 
little help in working towards such a universal framework’ (p. 113). The 
solution he finds in the belief in a ‘Supreme Being’. ‘The only basis on which 
the intrinsic nature of moral values may be posited and a// human beings may 
naturally and harmoniously relate themselves together, is their common 
identification with the Divine' (p 114) 

Fittingly, Rastogi dedicates his book to Sai Baba who, according to him, 
^is both the Guide and the Goal’, QED 

Ramkrishna Mukherjee 


Centre for Appraisal of Social Reality and Quality of Life 
Calcuta 
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Paul Brass. 1991. Ethnicity and Nationalism: Theory and Comparison. New 
Delhi: Sage. Pp. 358. Rs. 250. 


In Ethnicity and Nationalism: Theory and Companson, Paul Brass 
presents nine essays, eight of them published and presented at various 
forums between 1978 and 1990. The essays are divided into three sections, 
each section consisting of three essays. The first section attempts to 
conceptualize and define the ethnic phenomenon and identify the processes 
of ethnic formation. The second section attempts to present, through a case 
study of the Punjab, the decentralizing pressures on the Indian state and the 
emergence of regional parties. The third section presents a summary of the 
theoretical perspectives of the cultural pluralists, the Marxists, and 
neo-Marxists (the core-periphery, the internal-colonial approaches) of the 
relationship between the state and ethnic groups. This section also includes a 
critique of the consociational solution adopted by some countries and a 
comparative essay on the question of national identity ın multi-lingual India 
and the former Soviet Union. 

The theoretical discussion on ethnic groups and the state, concluding with 
the suggestion for a research agenda on the consequences of state strategies 
and policies on ethnic group formation, is the most useful contribution in this 
book However, the conceptualization of the ethnic phenomenon does not 
break new ground when one recalls Cynthia Enloe’s Ethnic Conflict and 
Political Development (Boston, Little Brown, 1973). Nor could I find any 
reference to that book in the volume under review, or references to other 
important publications on the topic I could be missing many references in 
this book because of the difficulty involved in tracing authors in a book 
published without an author index. The editor of Sage Publications ought to 
have insisted on an author index in a book which is sub-titled "Theory and 
Comparison’, 

The analysis of the situation of Punjab in this book 1s a chronicle of the 
‘amoeba-like multiplication’ of Akali groups (a characterization lifted by me 
from a report in Idia Today which was aided and abetted by the Congress in 
its quest for vote banks. There is no clue here to the tortuous historical 
events out of which was forged the Sikh identity Brass also dismisses 
altogether the impact of the green revolution and the socio-economic 
contexts out of which a Bhindranwale had taken shape. The Punjab problem, 
according to his analysis, is one created by the centralizing (of power?) 
propensity of the government in New Delhi There is no analysis of the 
economic compulsions behind centralizing trends, nor any reference to the 
Sarkaria Commission reports. It is, not surprising that the solutions 
suggested, which follow from the analysis, seem naive I quote Brass ‘I 
believe that the resolution of the Punjab crisis, therefore, .. must move 
through three stages; restoration of the Sikh pride that they are a valued 
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community in India, full implementation of the Accord, and the beginning of 
serious discussions on the whole matter of the center-state relations in India 
(p. 234). Surely, the suggestion regarding the restoration of Sikh pride is an 
facetious as the Bharatiya Janata Party's demand for the restoration of Hindu 
pride. 

Since the rise of monster-like Hitler among humankind, the ethnic 
question is recognised as one of the most awesome in terms of its dimensions 
and complexity. The overall approach of the author has scant regard for the 
analytical minefield in which he treads. Brass states on the first page of the 
Preface that his arguments 'Separate [his] position from writers in the field 
who consider ethnicity ... to be reflections of primordial identities ... on the 
contrary, ethnic identity ... arise out of specific types of interactions between 
the leaderships of centralizing states and elites from non-dominant ethnic 
groups, especially but not exclusively on the peripheries of those states’ (p.9) 

How then would Brass explain the ominous rise of 'Hindutva' on the 
Indian horizon and the dance of primeval monsters in Ayodhya and the 
cosmopolitan streets of Bombay? 


Ratna Naidu 


Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 


Ramkrishna Mukherjee. 1991. Society, Culture, Development. New Delhi. 
Sage Publications, Pp. 265 


Prof. Ramkrishna Mukherjee’s book is the product of his discussions with 
colleagues and graduates at the State University of New York (Binghamton), 
Cornell University; UCLA; University of California (Irvine); El Colegio de 
Mexico, etc., and the seminars held and lectures delivered at these places. 

Mukherjee has been very deeply concerned with examining the 
appropriateness of ‘scientific methodology’ for sociology in particular and for 
the social sciences in general. In fact, he uses the expression efforts made at 
‘sciencing’ of social sciences and categorically holds that it is neither 
practicable nor even desirable. This he regards is due to the subject matter of 
the social sciences and even more because of the involvement of an 
‘outsider’, ie, a social science researcher, who has his own values and 
preferences which would necessarily affect his perceptions and formulations 
The author's sustained interest in methodology and its inextricable 
relationship with theoretical formulations is evident from the start 

It is but natural that the concepts of society, individual, collectivity and 
structure are discussed at the outset so as to effectively develop an argument 
regarding the relationship between society, culture and development, keeping 
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his audience in view. Mukherjee starts with the discussion of groups which 
are both involuntary and voluntary. The subjective wills of individuals, the 
objective circumstances and their interrelationships are highlighted. The 
relationships are governed by the goals of humankind namely, (r) survival, (i1) 
security, (uu) prosperity, and (rv) progress. The consensus reflected in groups 
facilitates the retention of values. Individuals are consolidated in group 
formations by resolving the contradictions inherent in realizing the cardinal 
values. That is why the dynamic aspect of society's structure is emphasized in 
the beginning. 

The nature of structure inherent in various kinds of group formations has 
to be understood by the social process. On the one hand society is a product, 
but on the other hand effective realization of society depends on the 
functioning of the social process. The traditional dilemma of induction and 
deduction is also discussed along with the importance of empiricism. 

The importance of the understanding of history as well as the concern for 
shaping a future is also emphasized The four values mentioned earlier 
necessitate such efforts. As a matter of fact, the role played by culture 
acquires importance. A set of perceptions, aspirations, goals and values, and 
the consequent efforts to realize these provide the much needed link between 
structure and culture articulated through the structural and cultural 
processes. 

Discussing the various approaches adopted by social scientists, Mukherjee 
rightly emphasizes the importance of process instead of depending on purely 
structural formulations of social reality. Variability which arises because of 
the subjective and the objective has to be noted 

Since culture holds society together, it facilitates the functioning of social 
structure and variability exhibited by the social products, and records cultural 
variability Similarly, culture is both symbolic representation and utilized in 
the light of objective conditions and situations, which would make it a 
valuable force for development. Culture 1s both symbolic behaviour and 
social behaviour at the same time. 

The problem of culture being a dependent variable has been examined in 
detail by the author. This discussion leads him to the symbiotic relationship 
between structure, culture and development. Culture provides both stimulus 
and legitimacy to maintain the structure and to change it. 

Mukherjee objects to the theory of cultural diffusion, which 1s nothing 
but the imposition of the Western model of development and change on 
other societies because of the dynamic aspect of the interrelationship 
between society, culture and development It 1s here that historical 
antecedents and the aspirations, goals and values of the society as defined by 
its culture acquire significance. Dichotomous formulations attempted by 
Western scholars thus prove to be incorrect in the light of empirical 


investigations Instead of emphasizing unimodal causahty, capacity for 


innovation which alone would facilitate development 1s important. 


vi 
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Instead of accepting the unilinear path of development, a polymodal path 
is both necessary and factually viable provided cliches are avoided and 
genuine efforts are made to alter the structure of relationships, so as to 
reduce inequality if not root it out. It is in this context that Mukherjee lays 
emphasis on the phenomena of overgrowth and undergrowth. He further 
points out the danger of equating economic growth with development. In 
doing so, he has very rightly stressed the importance of proper awareness of 
micro and macro reality. He stresses the importance of tackling, on the one 
hand, the problems of mobilization and universalization and on the other, the 
contradictions in the Indian system arising out of overgrowth and 
undergrowth within the country itself. Further, he rightly decides the use of 
rhetorical expressions such as ‘garibi hatao’, ‘socialism’ and ‘secularism’ 
which only help mask the unsavoury reality. In fact, according to him, 1t 1s 
extremely important to go beyond such expressions and make honest efforts 
to understand the existing reality, which is full of overgrowth and 
undergrowth both materially and culturally as far as the:society is concerned. 

According to Mukherjee, development would necessarily mean checking 
both overgrowth and undergrowth: economically and culturally between 
different nations and within the same nation. While making the concept of 
development so comprehensive, the author has made excellent use of 
economic data and analysis, unlike many other sociologists. 

Methodology should be guided by a realistic understanding of the existing 
situation which again would depend on a meticulous choice of formulations 
which are competent and efficient for understanding the present social 
reahty That is how methodology is intertwined with theory. Therefore, undue 
reliance on deduction must be avoided. Similarly, the intrinsic relationskip 
between the micro and macro dimensions of social reality have to 5e 
continuously kept in mind 

Mukherjee, in this very tightly argued work, provides food for thought 
both by his scholarly manner and a very frank and open approach, which 
transcends any of the exiting, ‘convenient’, not to say, ‘comfortab‘e’ 
explanations of social reality This work is inevitably full of propositions 
which have to be read and followed carefully in order for them to be 
comprehended, but the effort is rewarding. 

Y.B. Damle 
Pune 


VD Dwekar (ed) 1991 Social Reform Movements in India: A Historical 
Perspective Bombay Popular Prakashan Pp 119 Rs 150 


Social reform assumes great relevance today It has always been 
understood through the perspective of a social movement — Social reform 
movement is a subject that attracts academicians, scholars, politicians and the 
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government, and all those striving for positive change. After Independence, 
the reform movement centred around the downtrodden, in particular the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes Backward Classes and women. 

The book under review deals with the history of social reform movements 
in 19th-century India. It is an outcome of a seminar organized by the Bharat 
Itihas Samshodhak Mandal on the occasion of its 75th anniversary 
celébration in 1985-86 at Pune. It opens with a scholarly and detailed 
introduction and brief review of the thematic context of the articles 
presented. The editor also incorporates the Presidential address by a 
renowned social activist, writer and former Vice-Chancellor who belongs to 
the Dalit comrnunity. 

There are altogether eight papers in the book, which deal mainly with the 
history of social reform movements in Maharashtra, Bengal, Karnataka and 
Kerala, although an all-India coverage 1s indicated in the title. They deal with 
the history of backward, lower castes and the women's movement The 
issues covered are mainly social, religious and political, such as issues like 
satı, child marriage, widow remarriage, caste and education 

The major inadequacy of the book is that most papers, except those by 
Debroy on Bengal and by Sunthankar, Phadke and Chausalkar on 
Maharashtra, are brief descriptive accounts and lack an analytical approach. 
Therefore, justice 1s not done to the important topics handled. For example, 
Kumud Pore's account of women and social reform movements at the 
all-India level lacks depth and detailed analysis. The paper by K Shripati 
Shastri on Karnataka has the same limitations. W N. Kuber can be faulted 
for basic terminological inconsistency — he uses the term ‘Haryan’, which was 
once widely, used, in the text and ‘Dalit’ in the title The term Dalit needs to 
be defined. The term Harijan has officially been discarded as per a 
Government of India order of 1982. Kuber gives a very brief and sketchy 
account of the history of Karnataka, Kerala and Uttar Pradesh after which he 
mainly deals with Maharashtra. Y.D Phadke attempts to document the 
differences between the Satya Shodhak Samaj, a socio-religious movement 
and the non-Brahmin movement, a predominantly political one, and gives a 
detailed analysis of how the movement ultimately turned non-Brahminical. 
J.V. Naik examines the concept of ‘Dharmavivechan’, a rational statement of 
theistic humanism by Dadoba P. Tarkhadkar, and its application to the early 
reform movements in India. 

Ashok S. Chausalkar has analyzed the implications of the Dalit movement 
and has rightly concluded that the movement has achieved militancy and 
self-respect for the Dalits and reservation and the abolition of Untouchability 
are its concrete achievements However, none of the authors has adequately 
dealt with the conversion issue The result is a superficial treatment of 
significant areas of study. There is no contribution on the theme of the 
practice of Untouchability 

On the positive side, the book is quite mformative with detailed 
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réferences. The language is simple and lucid and hence should appeal to 

even the lay reader. The book is definitely a useful start for students, 

scholars and academicians. However, rigorous investigation would be 

necessary for deeper knowledge and understanding of social reform 
movements, 

G. G. Wankhede 

Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay 


Vasudha Dhagamwar. 1990. Law, Power and Justice: The Protection of 
Personal Rights in the Indian Penal Code. New Delhi: Sage Publications. 
Rs.150. 


This is an interesting and well-documented book. It is concerned with the 
origins of the Indian Penal Code within the context of British colonialism, 
and its application in these last 100 years to the complexities of Indian rzality 
with its class, caste and religious facets. 

The discussions are wide-ranging, from reviewing the philosophical 
background of the Utilitarians to a detailed and interesting biography of 
Macaulay’s career. Methodologically this delineates the cultural context of 
the making of rules. The British position in well captured in Macaulay's 
words: ; 


We know that respect must be paid to feelings generated by differences of 
religion, of nations and of caste. Much, I am persuaded, may be done to 
assimilate the different system of law without wounding those feelings. 
We propose no rash innovation, we wish to give no shock tc the 
prejudices of any part of our subjects Our principle is simply this. 
uniformity where you can have it, diversity where you must have it, but in 
all cases certainty (p. 39). 


Dhagamwar in a later section writes that this hedginess has been 
reduplicated in Modern India by the fact that Indians who legislate are as 
removed from the culture of the people as the colonists were. 

This book then is about theory and practice, and the lag between them. 
Some of her most compelling arguments come from the ground, where she 
shows that slavery, dacoity and sati are not just 19th century curiosities but 
hard realities today. She shows that the moral definition of women in a 
masculinist society makes them not only vulnerable to atrocities (rape, 
murder, sati as virtue), but that the onus of proof is almost always on the 
woman. Further, she shows how women’s character is strictly defined in 
terms of an unassailable virtue, and in this sense women who have been 
degraded — prostitutes — are not seen to be worthy of ‘justice’. In popular 
parlance ‘they asked for it’, so violence upon them is condoned 
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The section on sati, written from the perspective of human rights issues 
(as the rest of the book is), 1s very linear and powerful. However, it could 
have dealt with the debates between intellectuals that arose when Roop 
Kanwar was immolated. I think Vasudha Dhagamwar is very clear that we 
cannot afford to have any ambiguities on this issue — that widow burning is 
murder — and I respect that position 

Two very interesting sections in the book are the reviews of Godavari 
Parulekar's book on bonded labour, Jevha Manus Jaga Hoto, and Geeta 
Sane's book, Chambalchat Dasyubhumi, on the dacoits of the Chambal. By 
translating some of the ideas of these two women, Dhagamwar has shown us 
the wealth of ideas of affectual involvement with their subjects, which 
anthropologists often cannot textualize f 

The one problem with this book is its narrative style — it slips from textual 
history, that neat ordered synchrony of words for which Western classical 
historiography provides a model, to the language of the courts, the people, 
the newspapers and the activists without any real warning. This aside it is a 
valuable book, both for its very brief but startling entry into colonial usages of 
law (see page 14) and for its sense of absolute commitment to the problems 
of the disprivileged, whether women or the poor. 


Susan Visvanathan 


Hindu College 
University of Delhi 


YG. Joshi 1990 Development in Overexploited Tnbal Regions (Tribal 
Studies of India Series T 138) New Delhi. Inter India Publications Pp. 284 
Rs, 275 


The book under review focuses on the problem of underdevelopment and 
the poor impact of innovation on the tribal social and economic structures of 
Jhabua district of Madhya Pradesh, thickly populated by Bhils The basic 
assumption for the study has been derived from the micro-level model for 
development which emphasizes that each tribal situation is unique in all its 
specificities, hence any solution to the tribal problem should seriously take 
cognizance of this particularism The Bhils of Jhabua, according to the 
author, provide a case in point. They present a picture quite contrary to the 
one perceived by many social scientists associating the tribal areas with 
enclave-like structures and a sparse population 

The author has rigorously studied the problem in terms of poor resource 
base (Ch 3), capability and receptivity of the area and the people (Ch 4), 
appropriateness of the states’ programmes (Ch 4), community perception 
towards change and organizational flaws (Ch 5), and has finally concluded 
that the major potential sources of breakdown in the processes of change and 
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development may be attributed to the structural inconsistencies, such as 
verbalization of welfare ideology without its diffusion in the social structure 
and its implementation as a social policy; mse in aspirations without a 
proportionate increase in resources and the fear of degeneration partly 
because of their strong attachment to their lifestyles rather than the lack of 
infrastructure for development which has been the main thrust of most af the 
macro-level studies in India. The data on the planned inputs (Ch 5, p. 229), 
and the typical bureaucratic implementation procedures beyond the reach of 
the average illiterate tribal not only reinforces the author's thesis but also 
have a bearing on the causes of abject poverty among the Bhils. 

Towards the end of the book, the author suggests an alternative which is 
based on immediate needs and a short-term perspective It is a perspective 
where the state 1s indirectly enjoined upon to improve the resource base of 
an area and the people, and to diversify the economic base because, 
according to the author, agriculture alone is incapable of performing this 
stupendous task. This should not be taken to mean that the author is against 
the long-term perspective which is also indispensable for any development 
and change. In his suggestion of the restoration of ecological balance (Ch 6, 
p. 254), some elements of the long-term perspective are interwoven. 

The author has tried to study a complex and intricate phenomenon and 
seeks to offer a solution using an ecological framework. He demonstrates 
that tribal societies not only have different ways of organizing the practical 
activities but vastly different ways of expressing their thoughts about 
themselves and their world Anthropologists and sociologists have therefore 
been grappling with the problem of understanding these modes of thought 
and conception of reality that are very different from their own Regardless 
of how strange to our eyes seem tribal societies’ conception of reality, they 
apparently organize their lives successfully on these ethnocentric assumpt:ons 
and it is here we may expect a solution to the problem raised in the present 
study The observation that ‘under a condition where survival is a more 
important question, the decisions of tribal farmers are guided by the 
rationality in their frame of reference and should not be mistaken for 
traditional values or lack of knowledge’ (p 238), constitutes a particularly 
useful comment on the value of the anthropological perspective 


Ajit K. Pandey 


Department of Sociology 
Lucknow University 
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1. In January-February 1993, two clauses of the Constitution of the Society 
were amended by circulation among members. 

(i) After the amendment of Clause 1, the fees payable by the various 
categories of members are as follows: 








Category of Membership Fee in Rupees 
Patron 5,000 
Life Member 500 
Ordinary Member 100 
Student Member 25 
Institutional Member 250 





The amended rates of fees become effective from 1 April 1993. 

(ii) The amended clause 5(i) reads as follows: 

The Editorial Board shall be composed of (a) not more than four 
members to be nominated by the President in consultation with the 
Managing Committee, (b) The President, the Secretary and the 
Treasurer, who shall be ex-officio members, (c) a Managing Editor to be 
nominated by the Managing Committee from amongst the Foundation 
Members and/or Life Members of the Society for a period of five years. 


2. XXth All India Sociological Conference 

The XXth All India Sociological Conference of the Indian Sociological 
Society will be held in Mangalore on 29-31 December 1993 St. Aloysius 
College, Mangalore will host the conference in collaboration with the 
Mangalore Sociology Association. 

Identity, Equality and Social Transformation will be the theme of the 
conference. There will be five panels as listed below: 

Religion, Region and Nation 

Backward Classes 

Rural-Urban Relations 

Gender and Society 

Open Panel 


Professor G.S. Ghurye Birth Centenary 

On the occasion of the birth centenary of the late Professor G.S Ghurye, 
founder of the Indian Sociological Society and its journal, Sociological 
Bulletin, it has been decided to organise a symposium to pay tribute to his 
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memory during the XXth All India Sociological Conference 

Prof. Harish Doshi has kindly agreed to be the Coordinator of the 
symposium. He may be contacted at the Department of Sociology, South 
Gujarat University, Surat 395 007 for further details. 

In addition, there will be a symposium on Social Dimensions of Economic 
Reforms. 


Papers for Discussion 

Participants are 1nvited to contribute papers to any of the panels. Papers 
may be in the range of 2,000-3,000 words. Two copies of the paper along with 
an abstract in about 200-300 words may be sent to Fr. Alphonsus D'Souza, 
S.J., Department of Sociology, St Aloysius College, Mangalore 575 003 by 
November 25, 1993. Only abstracts of papers will be circulated at the 
Conference. 


Registration Fee 

The Registration fee for the conference (including delegate’s contribution 
to hospitality charges) of Rs 200 may be sent in the name of The Organising 
Secretary, XXth All India Sociological Conference, St Aloysius College, 
Mangalore 575003, through a demand draft drawn on a bank in Mangalore 
by December 15, 1993. 


Meeting of the General Body 

A meeting of the General Body of the Indian Sociological Society will be 
held on December 31, 1993. The time for the meeting will be announced 
during the conference. The agenda will include the Secretary’s report and any 
other matter with the permission of the Chair. 


3. The following persons were admitted as Life Members 
of the Society on July 31, 1993 


Membership No. Name of the Member and Place 
LMF 138 Abdul Awal Biswas, Bangladesh 
139 Vandana Desai, U.K. 
LMI 1398 M.B. Bute, Nagpur 
1399 N. Doddasiddaiah, Mysore 
1400 Saifudeen Kitchlu, Madurai 
1401 Khali Sahoo, Puri 
1402 Elizabeth Mathew, Thiruvananthapuram 
1403 P. Nirmala Bhai, Calicut 
1404 K. Rathi Devi, Madras 
1405 A Rame Gowda, Shimoga 


1406 Nilanjana Biswas, Bombay 
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Manju Jethanand Nichani, Bombay 
H Panchakshariah, Shimoga 
Sudha Ram, Madhuban 

Ratna Sharma, Bhilwara 

S P. Tiwari, Siwan 

M.K Narmada, Bastar 

SS Mayee, Khandesh - 

US Shastree, Pune 
Bhadreshwar Bora, Golaghat 
KK Sharma, Rewa 

S Jayakumari, Thiruvananthapuram 
Jens A Lerche, New Delhi 
Dhruv Tanwani, Ranchi 

AR Emperumal, Madras 
Venkataramana Giddi, Anantapur 
C.A Somashekarappa, Belgaum 
NC Joshi, New Delhi 

MSN Reddy, Tirupati 

A Padmaja Reddy, Kurnool 
Wilson V K Barry, Tirupati 
Alka Singh, Varanasi 

Madhu Nagla, Rohtak 

Yashpal Vyas, Indore 

JN Singh, Varanasi 

S A Salunkhe, Kolhapur 

R Chitturi, Guntur 

R Muwa, Vijayawada 

Subha Singh, Moradabad 

A.M. Salokhe, Kolhapur 

M.V. Ghotane, Kolhapur 

TS Thorat, Kolhapur 

Geeta Katarya, New Delhi 
Manju Mishra, Rewa 

Ranjana Srivastava, Rewa 

K B Singh, Bilaspur 

DR Sahu, Lucknow 

S.K Chaudhury, Lucknow 

S.M Patnaik, Delhi 
G.Lakshmiah Naidu, Anantapur 
N Goutham Rao, Hyderabad 
H. C Upadhyay, Nainital 

Berin Lukas, Bangalore 

K. Jasbir Singh, Ludhiana 

Sahid Iqbal Sheikh, Udaipur 


A 
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4. Announcement 
XIIIth World Congress of Sociology, 1994 


The forthcoming XIIIth World Congress of Sociology will be held in 
Germany from 18th to 23rd July 1994 Those who wish to attend the 
Conference may write to: 


The Executive Secretary 

International Sociological Association 
Faculty of Political Sciences and Sociology 
University Complutense 

28223 Madrid 

Spain 


You may ask for (1) Registration Form, (u) Abstract Form, and (ui) the 
brochure containing information on the sessions of Research Committees/ 
Working Groups/Ad hoc Sessions, etc. 

B S Baviskar 
Secretary, Indian Sociological Society 
New Delhi 


G. S. GHURYE ON CULTURE AND NATION-BUILDING 


C. N. Venugopal 


INTRODUCTION 


he purpose of this paperis to discuss in some detail G. S. Ghurye's 

perspective on the theme of nation-building He started his academic 
career as an ethnographer He had been trained in ethnography at 
Cambridge University where he studied for his Ph D (1919-1922). After he 
settled down as a teacher in the Department of Sociology, School of 
Economics, Bombay University (ın the 1920s), he wrote a number of books 
and papers on such diverse themes as family and kinship, urban centres and 
Indian tribes He also wrote a number of descriptive works on religion and 
culture and on political and social tensions in post-Independent India As a 
historical-Indologist Ghurye wrote on vedic India, Indian costumes, dance 
and architecture. His early training in Sanskrit made him predisposed to view 
the classical literary and religious works as an important source of values and 
ideals. 

Although Ghurye was not a political scientist, he averred that culture and 
polity could not be separated Today, often the two terms ‘nation’ and ‘state’ 
are used interchangeably. But these terms stand for different sets of 
meanings. The state is an entity with formal properties; it has explicit 
characteristics such as a constitution and territorial sovereignty, and judicial, 
administrative and coercive authority. In contrast, the nation is a 
constellation of mainly implicit meanings and subjectivist constructions. The 
abstruse theorist, Talcott Parsons, spoke of four core elements in the social 
system designated by the acronym AGIL (Adaptation, Goal Attainment, 
Integration and Latent Pattern Maintenance). The last named denotes an 
unmanifest state which is a repository of values, ideals and symbols (Mennell 
1974:152). The term ‘latent’ implies that the nation has the capacity not only 
to sustain itself but also achieve self-renewal in the event of crises. Ghurye's 
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use of cultural attainments as indicators of Indian nationalism was rooted in 
his perceptions which he shared with many other educated Hindus. For him, 
cultural output was the foundation on which the nation-state could be built 
in free India. 

Ghurye's methodology may be broadly described as an exercise in the 
sociology of knowledge. In the West, the sociology of knowledge developed 
around the theories of Max Scheler, Karl Mannheim, George Lukacs and, in 
more recent times, Peter Berger, Michael Mulkay and H. Collins (Dant 
1991; Mannheim 1952) In general, the sociology of knowledge rests on a 
critique of the positivistic epistemology which held sway over the 
English-speaking countries in the West. Deriving from Cartesian theory the 
positivists validated knowledge in terms of dichotomies, viz., true and false, 
subjective and objective, etic and emic. The critics of positivism pointed out 
that human life — in contrast to the natural world — is infinitely variable. It is 
characterized by reflexivity (ego’s introspection of or reflection on a cultural 
object), contingency (partial or complete variation due to historical and 
cultural factors), and collective subjectivist perceptions which modified the 
validation of knowledge leading to a relativist rather than an absolute 
certification of knowledge. In recent years relativism has been applied to the 
field of science as well. For instance, science is influenced by political or 
economic expediency and scientists are susceptible to personal influences 
(ethnocentricism, hostility towards new ideas, reluctance to admit error, plain 
jealousy, etc) The certainty in the realm of natural science has been 
questioned by a noted philosopher of science, P. K Feyerabend, who takes a 
relativist position (1981). 

Karl Mannheim wrote extensively on the neglect of culture which he 
described as a-theoretical reality. The richness of human culture is glossed 
over as intangible or non-rational by positivistic epistemology. He proposed 
an alternative epistemology based on the recognition of a-theoretical reality. 
He became a controversial figure in academic circles over his new 
epistemology (Walter 1967: 342-48). Combining the insights of the sociology 
of knowledge and phenomenology, Peter Berger has referred to the process 
in which knowledge is produced through shared objectivity or 
inter-subjectivity (1967:1-87) According to him, knowledge is able to 
transcend its particularistic properties through cultural objectification. He 
cited language as an objectified cultural product. 

I would like to make a few observations on the growth of knowledge in 
the Indian context. Unlike China where practical knowledge was emphasized, 
India showed a bent towards theoretical or speculative knowledge. The 
philosophical systems in India were diversified on account of their different 
approaches to the problem of validity of knowledge. Vedanta and Mahayana 
Buddhism followed an idealistic epistemology which held empirical 
knowledge as false or misleading; according to it true knowledge was mystical 
or spiritual. Lokayata, Samkhya, Vaisesika and Mimamsa followed an 
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empirical epistemology in varying terms which affirmed knowledge gained 
through nature. The Jainas followed a relativist epistemology which led to the 
doctrine of partial truths. 

Chattopadhyaya (1964: 1-27) has remarked that many Indian 
philosophical systems have retained magico-religious ideas which were 
derived from primitive sources. He has also noted that ‘ethnological ferment’ 
or clash of ideas led to the emergence of new systems of thought such as 
Buddhism. Some of the philosophical works outlining these different 
approaches were incorporated into the vidyas (Indian systems of knowledge); 
these were Vedanta (which included a number of upanishads), Mimamsa, 
Vaisesika and Samkhya. The members of the ruling class were given 
instruction in the philosophies mentioned above; in turn, royal patronage was 
extended to the philosophers Some of the rulers also held debates in their 
court in which the relative merits of different philosophies were assessed. 
Competition and rivalry marked the relations among different philosophies. 
These developments testify to the vibrancy of Indian philosophy which existed 
in conjunction with the vidyas. It is perhaps relevant to mention that in India 
a number of rulers or members of wealthy households chose to become 
monks, thereby giving up their worldly comforts. Idealist philosophy imparted 
through the vidyas probably contributed to this kind of voluntary asceticism. 

Ghurye wrote a number of essays on the sociology of knowledge, some of 
which are included in Anthropo-Sociological Papers (1963a). He had shown 
interest in the systems of knowledge developed by Aristotle, Bacon and 
Comte. He discussed the Indian systems of knowledge descriptively without 
going into epistemological or analytical quest. However, in my understanding, 
Ghurye’s writings in general — i.e., his paper on the vidyas, his works on 
caste, ethnicity, religion, culture and the like — can be placed within the 
sociology of knowledge. There are two reasons for this: (t) he viewed the 
growth of knowledge in India in relation to contingent (historical and 
cultural) factors; and (ii) he used the plural sources of knowledge (sacred 
texts, historical documents, folk beliefs and practices, etc.) as valid grounds 
for his sociological descriptions. In the rest of this paper, I have drawn 
heavily on some of his ideas expressed in his collection of essays (ibid.) It is 
my view that these essays reveal his nationalistic sentiments and that he 
perceived culture — which is the domain of feeling, emotions and spirit — 
through a subjectivistic angle. Two of his noted contemporaries, Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar and Nirmal Kumar Bose, seemed to share with him the 
nationalistic approach to the study of society in India. 


CASTE AND ETHNICITY 
Although Ghurye did not theorize on caste, he was interested in the 


description of caste in its various aspects. He meticulously presented data on 
the evolution of Indian castes and the processes of fission and fusion which 
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characterized castes through the centuries One of his main assumptions was 
that in the diachronic sense the caste system provided an integrative 
framework for the numerous ethnic groups which inhabited India Derived 
from the caste system were two institutional units’ gotra and charana which 
were more specific aggregates of people Of these two, gotra was not confined 
to one caste, as people of many castes could claim descent from the same 
eponymous rishi 

While Ghurye was convinced of the usefulness of caste ın previous times 
he was upset over the proliferation of caste-sponsored associations. In his 
book, Caste and Race in India, he referred to the anti-Brahmin ferment 
which made a far-reaching impact on the Backward Class Movement in India 
(1969. 355-403). Further, Ghurye stated that India in the post-Independent 
phase was heading towards a kind of pluralism reminiscent of J S Furnivall's 
analysis of Burma and Indonesia (ibid * 404-60). This pluralism had set in 
motion an aggressive competition among the castes for securing a larger 
share of the national pie ^ Fragmentation of interests was giving a fillip to the 
process of cultural disintegration of India The inter-caste rıvalrıes and the 
rise of numerous caste blocks were undermining national unity 

Ghurye’s ethnography of caste included both detailed and specific works. 
Writing on the Scheduled Tribes (1963b) in general, Ghurye referred to the 
process of Hindwzation which was occurring in south-central India The 
tribes of this region, such as the Bhils, Gonds, Mundas, Oraons and Santals, 
were in close interaction with Hindu society He wrote: 


While sections of these tribes are properly integrated in the Hindu 
society, very large sections, in fact the bulk of them, are rather loosely 
integrated ... only very small sections, living in the recesses of Hills and 
the depths of forests, have not been more than touched by Hinduism 
Under the circumstances, the only proper description of these peoples is 
that they are the imperfectly integrated classes of Hindu society (1963b 
19). 


In this region, it was not possible to treat caste and tribe as belonging to 
separate categories. He regarded the tribals as backward Hindus who had 
somehow missed assimilation into the mainstream Hindu society He 
advocated a policy of assimilation of tribes into mainstream not only in 
economic terms but also in moral and cultural terms (Venugopal 1986: 
305-14). Ghurye regretted the prevalence of certain vices such as drinking 
and loose sexual morals among the tribals. While he advocated a Hindu 
model for tribal integration, he omitted to mention the role of Christian 
missions in the ethical reform of tribals in this region 

So far as the tribes inhabiting the north-east are concerned, Ghurye 
proposed a programme for their political assimilation 1nto the national 
mainstream. He was not against political autonomy but desired a strong 
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federal government at the centre which could be effective in containing tribal 
dissidence. He was alarmed by the intransigence of rebel groups among the 
tribes of the north-east. He was apprehensive that if separatism in the 
north-east was not curbed the political future of India would be in peril In 
regard to other frontier regions like Punjab, Ghurye thought along similar 
lines (1977a). It may be observed here that his perspective on nationalism 
was wanting in two respects. First, he did not adequately appreciate the 
contribution of Buddhism and Jainism to cultural nationalism in India 
Second, he did not document the contributions of Muslims and Christians to 
India's nation-building 

Ghurye collected vast data on social tensions in free India (19682). In his 
references to communal tensions, he seemed to single out the role of 
Muslims. It is in order to note a few relevant facts on the Muslims. 
Pre-conquest Islam entered India in two distant places: the north-west (Sind 
and Punjab) and the south-west (Kerala) This Islam was mainly of the 
Arabic variety and its followers lived in amity and goodwill with the local 
populace. In the north-west, Sufism paved the way for Hindu-Muslim 
interaction in religious and cultural spheres In the south-west the Muslims 
built up effective trade networks linking India to the Middle East, West Asia 
and Africa. The frenzied or arbitrary acts of some north Indian Muslim 
rulers who were of Central Asian origin could be traced to their deviance 
from the basic tenets of Islam (Hussain 1978. 74-77). The communal tensions 
in the southern parts of India were less morbid than in north India in the 
pre-colonial era. Even n the north, prior to British rule, communalism did 
not take on the form of a holocaust. In sum, Indian Muslims are a 
heterogeneous lot, divided on ethnic, sectarian and regional lines but united 
only by their monotheistic faith. Ghurye resorted to a reductive approach in 
his assessment of social tensions. This assumes poignance in view of the fact 
that he was erudite and few Indians could match his intellectual acumen 


INDIAN UNITY 


Ghurye showed his deep concern for the unity of India (19632: 141-255). 
The two outstanding features which unified India were Brahmi script and 
Sanskrit language. The scripts of most Indian languages were derived from 
the Brahmi. Sanskrit became not only the language of sacred texts but also a 
medium for inter-regional contact. In this respect it provided an unbroken 
unity for India till the decline of Hindu polity. With the evolution of regional 
languages Sansknt receded somewhat. Ghurye mentioned marriage as 
another unifying factor in India. Apart from its institutional role in relaticn to 
caste and kinship, it was a political instrument of much significance. He 
wrote: 


From a hoary past ... royal families of the people of Northern India, have 
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married into similar families from all parts of India. In their marital 
behaviour the royal families have demonstrated their unity from 
Gandhara (the North-West Frontier Province) and Sauvira (Northern 
Sindh) to Kamarupa (Assam) on the one hand and Vidharba (Berar) and 
Dravidadesa (Madura) on the other (1963a* 242). 


He noted that these marital alliances were adversely affected following 
the decline of Hindu rule owing to Islamic conquest and British colonialism. 
Along with the marital relationship, there was the ritualistic unity provided by 
the asvamedha sacrifice in which a horse — as the symbol of monarchic 
power — wandered all over the country. These dynastic and ritualistic unities 
were influential in the emergence of cultural nationalism. 

-A few inferences can be drawn on the basis of the foregoing statements 
made by Ghurye. In India there was no monolithic political hegemony in the 
proto-historical period Marital alliances among the ruling families brought 
together not only bigger and smaller rulers but also cut across vama and jati 
les through the practice of hypergamy. These alliances were mostly 
adapted by the rulers to contain seething political and social tensions. 
Besides, the sacrifice confirmed mainly the symbolic authortiy of the 
overlord. The monarch neither enslaved nor subordinated the *conquered' 
rulers 

According to Ghurye the evolution of India's unity stemmed considerably 
from the acculturative process. The interactions between Aryans and 
non-Aryans, Aryans and Dravidians, and castes and tribes promoted religious 
and cultural efflorescence. The major deities of India — Shiva, Vishnu and 
Shakti — were symbols of ethnic groups which were incorporated into a single 
religious complex (1968b). The Aryanization of the south by Skanda (god) 
and Agastya (nshz) — gave a fillip to Tamil language which became an 
important literary vehicle (1977b). The acculturative process lost its fervour 
after the decline of Hindu polity. Concluding his essay on Indian unity 
Ghurye noted that free India was facing many uncertainties. The linguistic 
division of states had become inevitable, but he hoped that unity could still be 
preserved in cultural and political terms. He wrote: 


To guard against the legitimate and healthy realization of linguistic 
separateness, miltating against the overall homogeneity of political India, 
there must be comparable central organization for intellectual and 
cultural life.... On the political and administrative side we can trust to our 
political leadership to devise appropriate techniques to see that the 
various groups above referred to feel at home as one political unit, leaving 
enough scope to manage their own affairs without 1nterference and yet 
subject to such wise supervision and even guidance as may keep the 
centre strong and respected (1963a 249) 
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A brief comment may be made here on Ghurye's thinking on India's 
unity. His scholarship notwithstanding, his view of Indian soceity was slanted 
in favour of Hinduism. The nationalist Muslims who participated 1n India's 
struggle for freedom and the many Christians who devoted their time and 
energy for the expansion of medical welfare and education in India were also 
contributing to the process of nation-building. Existentially, just as Hindus 
are internally stratified, Muslims and Christians are also divided along 
sectarian, linguistic and regional lines. Nevertheless, all these three groups 
are mentally rooted in religio-cultural integrative systems of their own. Thus, 
Indian unity represents a unique case wherein integration has been carried 
on simultaneously by different groups. Ghurye fell short of his hfe-long 
ambition to arrive at a model of national integration because of his cognitive 
dissociation with non-Hindu cultural motifs In free India, some pro-Hindu 
militant groups have upheld a model of nationalism which equates Hinduism 
with nationalism This attempt made by them has ignored the truly 
outstanding characteristic of the Indian nation its compositeness ! 


INDIAN VALUES 


In his treatment of values Ghurye (1963a. 256-78) mainly relied on the 
Hindu tradition which enjoined upon people to follow a given scheme. For 
instance, it was an obligation on the part of Hindus to pay debts to gods, 
ancestors and teachers Emphasis was placed upon the pursuit of four ends 
called purusarthas — dharma, artha, kama and moksha, the Hindu's life was 
divided into four stages student, householder, anchorite and renunciate In 
the Indian domain of values there was an emphasis on the triads Of the four 
ends the first three were regarded as more important, while among the four 
stages the last two, anchorite and renunciate, were practically merged into 
each other. He stated that the psychological, ethical and theological aspects 
of Indian values were expressed through triads.® He wrote : 


On the mental side, the sacred lore 1s declared to be Tray: Vidya, that 1s, 
threefold knowledge comprised in the Rigveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda 
Then we have the three categories of mana, buddhi, ahamkara and the 
three qualities of sattva, rajas, tamas. On the ethical side we have 
self-control (dama), charity (dana) and compassion (daya). The crea:0n 
of these last three values 1s presented in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad as 
being the work of Prajapati, the creator, himself in relation to his pupils 
gods, men and demons Alternatively, as in the passage already quoted 
from the Chhandogya Upanishad, religious duty has three components or 
factors, namely sacrifice (yajna), study (adhyayana) and charity (dana). 
On the theological side, ın the Vedic age we have three steps of Vishnu 
and, in the post-Vedic, the three mighty gods, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mahesa (1963a: 261) 
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Ghurye noted two interludes in the evolution of Indian values: the 
upanishadic quest for inner perfection and the Ashokan policy of compassion 
and goodwill towards all sentient beings Besides, there was a continuous 
interaction. between folk and elite groups in India which gave rise to a 
syncretic culture It is not only the elites who influenced the folk, but also vice 
versa. However, this interaction brought about a moral elevation among the 
folk. For instance, many of the Bhakt: sects in India had a discernable folk 
origin but they invariably elevated folk beliefs and practices to a higher 
ethical plane. Hence, the Bhakti sects stood on an intermediate ground 
between Sanskritic culture on the one hand and folk culture on the other. To 
illustrate the moral aspect, he compared two Indo-European cultures: India 
and Greece. Just as Aryans interacted with the non-Aryans who were 
followers of the phallic cult, the Greeks too came in contact with the people 
of Crete who followed the same cult The Greeks retained this cult with 
much of its coarseness, while in India the /uiga became a symbol of sanctity 
and faith. i 

Ghurye concluded his discussion of Indian values by referring to jatras, 
gambling and drinking, which were popular among both folk and elite. 
Although there was a recreational element in these diversions, gambling and 
drinking claimed many victims among gentry and commoners alike While 
the vices were denounced by the early law-givers such as Manu, Kautilya 
advised the rulers to regulate them in order to derive revenue from them 
Thus, Ghurye viewed the elite-folk distinctions as fluid. 


INDIAN SYSTEMS OF KNOWLEDGE 


In the following preamble I have attempted to introduce the reader to the 
Indian systems of knowledge as I understand them In common with the 
pre-modern West, Indian systems of knowledge called vidyas were designed 
to cater to the elite groups — most of whom belonged to the three upper 
varnas, the vidyas excluded from their purview artisans, peasants and the like 
In India, knowledge was mostly imparted from guru to siishya Even if the 
guru had several s/ushyas, the relationship between teacher and student was 
dyadic. The learning was acquired by students in hermitages which were 
scattered across the country in austere surroundings In contrast to China, 
where imperial examinations were conducted on an impersonal basis, the 
Indian way of instruction was personalized As previously noted, an 
individual's life was focused on the clearance of debts to gods, ancestors and 
teachers Hence, after learning the student remained indebted to the teacher 
in a personal as well as in a scholastic sense. 

The impetus to vidyas stemmed from the desire of members of the ruling 
class to acquire education. Besides, one significant reason was the absence of 
the divine right of the king in India. The ruler as a person was human and 
fallible; yet the rulership was divine. India and ancient Greece were among 
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the few countries which encouraged the political aspirants to learn. Even 
when rulership was acquired, it did not confer on the Hindu ruler the 
authority to legislate The consent of his councillors was taken by the ruler 
for decisions pertaining to the governance of his realm. By contrast, ır the 
Western Divine Right theory, the ruler was infallible and he could legislate at 
will, Another factor which limited the ruler’s authority in India was the 
political autonomy of villages 

There 1s no doubt that the Hindu ruler acquired de jure status through 
learning Hence, royal patronage was extended to gurukulas all over India A 
Marxist theory of recent years states that the dominant group has used 
education as an instrument of control over the people: the educational system 
reproduces the dominant values among the subordinate groups This theory 
seems to have limited applicability to India (past or present), although it has 
been useful in the analysis of some colonies (Bacchus 1990 93-114) ruled 
over by external powers In a heterogeneous society like India there are 
different dominant groups and multiple hierarchies depending on contingent 
factors such as regional and cultural variations, etc. The gurukulas were not 
centralized under a common educational authority Besides Hindu gurukulas, 
the Buddhist and Jaina centres of learning imparted education to pupils on 
their own terms In pre-Independent India, in spite of British rule, missionary 
and nationalist schools and colleges offered different patterns of education 
During India's struggle for freedom, colleges and universities were founded 
by Indian nationalists often 1n defiance of the foreign rulers. Even in free 
India there are different orientations 1n education 

The Indian vidyas appear to have arisen from pluralistic sources 
economic, religious and literary. Sarkar, who wrote extensively on Hindu 
positivism (1937 6), felt that much harm had been done in the Western 
assessment of India's culture. Only certain aspects such as otherworldliness 
of Indians were emphasized This was due to the application of ‘monistic’ 
methodology which measured everything in terms of Western standards 
Sarkar’s ‘positivism’ opted for a synthetic approach in which the material and 
the spiritual could be balanced His pluralistic methodology differed from any 
monistic interpretation of culture be it economic, politial or mystico-religious 
(ibid . 40). In vedic culture, the sacrifices and ceremonies were regarded as 
instrumental in helping a mortal acquire divine status. For instance, Indra 
was a divine functionary who acquired his position through ritualistic effort 
Sarkar wrote: ‘The texts as a rule tell us in so many words that a person 
becomes divine through certain actions, ceremonial or otherwise, and that 
divinity 15 but [a] consequence and not the cause or antecedent’ (ibid.: 152) 

In Indian polity the acquisition of vidyas enabled the ruler to achieve 
divinity The dominant theme of Indian culture 1s that the ruler sustains the 
earth and protects it because of his divine qualities The acquisition of vidyas 
was similar to the performance of sacrifice as 1t conferred divinity on the 
ruler. But the educational process was profoundly linked to the guru’s role 
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Vidyas acquired without the guru were not valid Also, the guru’s displeasure 
or curse was feared by all seekers of learning The subjectivistic nature of 
Indian education is revealed through such beliefs In the formulations of 
vidyas the personality of the system-builder left a discernable imprint on the 
selection of subjects. Besides, as there was a dyadic relationship between 
teacher and student, some part of the instruction remained esoteric or 
secretive. It is a well-known fact that till recently the vedas were taught 
mostly through verbal communication. It was regarded as infra dig for a 
member of the elite group to read veda from a written text. 

Ghurye was keenly interested in the development of knowledge. Writing 
on Aristotle and Bacon (1963a 289-302) he noted that these Occidental 
philosophers of the pre-Comtean era strove for establishing a hierarchy of 
knowledge system in which theology occupied a superordinate status. The 
present-day distinction between sacred and secular pursuits was not marked 
in this era. These early writers used the term ‘arts’ and ‘science’ more or less 
synonymously. The quest for knowledge was the common factor in these two 
spheres. Ghurye too used the two terms interchangeably I will now refer 
briefly to his discussion of vidyas (ibid 303-51) which was an attempt to 
explore the speculative and the practical dimensions of knowledge. He wrote: 


The first enumeration of branches of knowledge or Vidyas occurs at about 
the end of the vedic period, the second much more incidental than the 
first, about the 2nd century B C , the third, very purposeful, illustrating all 
viewpoints except perhaps the last, can be placed in the period, second to 
the fourth century A.D, the fourth, ascribed to the 9th century A D. is 
almost unique in many ways, the fifth, of doubtful dating though a simple 
enumeration and an uninspiring one, is entirely unique. The sixth is from 
an acute philosopher and appears to have been entirely an analytical and 
intellectual activity. Its added interest, though a mere coincidence, is that 
the author, an ascetic living on the banks of the Ganga (Ganges) was a 
junior contemporary of Francis Bacon and lived only about a quarter of a 
century after him (1963a 304) 


In the formulation of vidyas such names as Yajnavalkya, Patanjali, 
Kautilya, Sukra, Rajasekara and Madhusudana Saraswati were associated. 
The last named author was the ‘acute philosopher’ mentioned above. The 
revision of vidyas six times implies that thcre were contingent factors in 
Hindu society which made it necessary. This also reveals that the cultural 
heritage was subjected to a kind of ‘self-criticism’. 

The vidyas, which totalled 32, were a compendium of different topics 
which included speculative, ritualistic, martial and practical sciences. To 
mention a few. vedas and allied sacred literature, systems of philosophy such 
as Mimamsa, Samkhya and Vaisesika, eighteen puranas, ayurveda, 
Arthasastra, dharmasastra, itihasa, political knowledge, archery and related 
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martial arts. The accretion of knowledge-components from 16 to 32 
indicated that the vidyas were responsive to changing needs A common 
element in the vidyas was the inclusion of introspective or spiritual 
knowledge. The sacred and the secular, mundane and supernatural subjects 
were prescribed in different combinations under each revised scheme of 
learning 

Ghurye credited Kautilya with devising a system of knowledge based on a 
dual purpose, (1) to instruct the ruler in arts and science, and (tr) to inculcate 
in the ruler a balance or equipoise which would help him in ruling over his 
subjects In his vidyas Kautilya placed emphasis on non-idealistic philosophy 
such as Samkhya, Mimamsa and Tarka He gave relatively less importance 
to dharmasastra which emphasized libational and sacrificial aspects He 
placed a premium on varta (commerce) and dandaniti (policy of coercion) 
for these were required to make the ruler practical in his outlook and 
effective in his rule It was clear that Kautilya desired that the ruler would 
wield coercive power rather than piously uphold dharna The threat of 
foreign influx into India seemed to make him reorient the values The 
patronage of rulers to learning stimulated cultural output in India m a 
variety of subjects For mstance, mathematies, logic, works 1n grammar and 
poetics, ayurveda and Si/pasastra (architecture) attained a high level 

Ghurye felt that the decline of Hindu polity in the Gupta Age (6th century 
AD) led to the echpse of vidyas But he noted that for a long time thereafter, 
1€, up to the 10th or 11th century, the quest for knowledge continued at 
non-macro levels, especially regional centres It is in these centres that 
subjects such as mathematics, logic and ayurveda developed Sarkar 
(1937 91) took a different position in regard to the effectiveness of Hindu 
polity According to him, even after Islamic rule was founded in north India, 
Hindu polity thrived for nearly six to seven centuries in Rajputana, south 
India and other regions Even if the political system declined tn a formal 
sense, there were some cultural alternatives In a recent paper (Venugopal 
1990 305-14) I have attempted to show that some of the reformist sects in 
India provided a political alternative in the regional settings — Ethnic 
turbulence and normative breakdown were brought under control by these 
sects As such Ghurye’s view may be regarded as nostalgia for the classical 
Hindu polity 


CONCLUSION 


In today’s march toward globalization and apocalyptic developments in 
science and technology, when the nation has declied in importance, 
Ghurye’s perspective on nation-building may indeed seem out of place But 
still the nation remains a powerful symbol of people all over the world 
Toynbee remarked that nationalism is akin to a religious force It can 
produce a collective impulse strong enough to mobilize people on a large 
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scale. There is no doubt that Ghurye was disillusioned by the turn of events 
after the decline of Hindu pohty. Of course, it is not possible to renew the 
Hindu nation as Ghurye desired it Nevertheless, if a pluralistic nation is 
accepted as a programme for the future, it will be necessary to arrive at a 
new synthesis of Indian values Hindu, Buddhist, Jaina, Christian, Muslim, 
Parsi, etc The fact that the Indian nation has survived numerous economic 
and political crises has shown that the composite culture of India has a great 
tenacity. Not merely political will but cultural revitalization is'the need of the 
nation. 


NOTES 


1 There are at least three ways in which pluralism can be defined First, there 1s the popular 
usage of the term which denotes heterogeneity of groups in a given country Second, the 
Americans define it as indicating the presence of groups which are ‘equi-distant’ from the 
centre of power and authority Third, Furnivall uses the term to characterize the 
coexistence of ethnic groups in a market economy without cultural integration 

2 SL Sharma writes. *Reduced to its essentials, casteism represents a curious compound of 
ethnic identity and. modern interests, with. ethnic collectivity using the ideology and 
technology of modernization to the furtherance of its economic and political interests’ 
(1990 42) 

3 TK. Oommen writes ‘Although pre-conquest Islam and pre-colonial Christianity existed 
in India, hardly anybody seems to acknowledge it, not even the intellectuals This is not to 
deny that the bulk of Muslim and Christian conversions took place after conquest and 
colonization But to spotlight attention only on this is to. castigate and stigmatise these 
religious collectivities and to thwart the authentic nature of Indian religious pluralism 
More importantly, an overwhelming majority are converts from local castes and tribes and 
hence natives of this country; only their religion is foreign’ (1986 59) 

4 SC Dube writes ‘According to legend Rukmini whom Krishna married, belonged to 
Arunachal Pradesh, Hidimba, whom Bhima married, was a Naga, and Arjuna was married 
to Chitrangada from Manipur and to Ulupi from Nagaland’ (1990 15) 

5 Moksha assumed importance mostly in the post-vedic period, the upanishads reacted 
against the prevailing ritualism and advocated the discovery of self Moksha refers to the 
release of a person from the cycle of births and deaths 

6 Structuralist methodology attempts to analyze society in terms of binary oppositions 
Perhaps Ghurye's insistence on triads indicates a different dimension of Indian reality 
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WHO GAINS FROM MATRILINY? MEN, WOMEN AND 
CHANGE ON A LAKSHADWEEP ISLAND 


Leela Dube 


n this paper Iattempt to assess the situation of women in a matrilineal 

Muslim society on one of the coral islands off the south-western coast of 
India. I focus attention on women and space, women's centrality in the 
perpetuation of groups, the organization of production and the division of 
work, patterns of physical movement, rights over children, the nature and 
character of marriage, matters relating to property, and authonty and 
decision-making This is followed by a discussion of some controversial issues 
related to the general characteristics of matrilineal systems Finally, I reflect 
on continuity and change in this island society The main issue that needs to 
be explained ıs men's reaction to proposed changes to their matrilineal 
system ! 

One widely debated issue in relation to Islam has been the nature and 
degree of non-uniformity in its expression and interpretation While adhering 
to the essentials of the tenets of their religion, believers have tended to retain 
their social and cultural moorings In matters of personal law or family law, 
where major adjustments have been evolved with local customs and practices 
and indigenous legal systems, Islam has evinced remarkable flexibility 

In the operation of personal law or family law the most significant domain 
1$ that of kinship Kinship provides the principles that govern the distribution 
and control of resources, the formation of groups and the placement of 
individuals in them, and the nature of group membership. 

Kinship is not a mere set of moral principles but something that is rooted in 
material conditions The ideology of kinship cannot be separated from 
property and production relations, which it governs. 

While Islam took patriliny to be the natural form of social organization 
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and created a code of conduct and a system of law based on this assumption, 
the faith also spread among many societies that were 100ted in kinship 
matrices of other kinds. Islam spread not only to several types of patrilineal 
social organization, but also to Indonesia and Malaysia, where kinship was 
mostly bilateral, and to a number of communities in South and Southeast 
Asia and Africa that lived by matrilineal principles of descent, inheritance 
and succession and were rooted in matrilineal ideology. Lakshadweep, a 
group of islands in the Arabian Sea off the coast of Kerala, is a fascinating 
instance. 


H 


The island of Kalpeni, which lies a little over 220 km off Kozhikode 
(Calicut), is one of the four inhabited islands of the Laccadive group. The 
Amindivi group has five inhabited islands, and the distant island of Minicoy 
belongs to the Maldives’ group Laccadive, Amindivi and Minicoy together 
form the Union Territory of Lakshadweep While the people of Minicoy are 
ethnically and culturally closer to the Maldivians, the inhabitants of the other 
islands are descendants of Hindu settlers from the Kerala coast. They speak 
somewhat archaic and corrupted Malayalam 1n which the influence of Arabic 
is distinct. According to historical and linguistic evidence, the major 
migrations probably took place in the 9th and 10th centuries. After about 
four centuries, owing to contact with Arab traders, through a mass 
conversion the islanders became Sunni Muslims following the Shafi’: school 
of law. Hinduism was displaced by Islam, but the special form of matriliny 
which the original migrants had taken to the islands and which had become 
entrenched there because of favourable conditions, survived; and in its 
essential features it persists until today (Dube 1969, 1978, Ittaman 1976; 
Kutty 1972, Saigal 1990) 

In thus system female links alone were recognized for the sharing and 
transmission of the property of the exogamous matrilineal descent group 
known as the taravad. A taravad was a group of individuals, both males and 
females, who could trace their descent in the female line from a single female 
ancestor. The depth of such a matrilineage might vary from three to six 
generations. A taravad might be a property group functioning as a production 
and consumption unit, or a production unit comprising more than one 
consumption unit, or it might have split into a number of property groups, 
each of which was made up of one or more consumption units. Splits in 
taravads or 1n lower-level matrilineal units tended to run on tavazht or branch 
lines. Taravad property was theoretically impartible: any divisions were only 
for the better utilization of the property The transmission of individual 
property, of which there was never very much, was, however, governed by 
Islamic law. ! P 

The management of property was in the hands of males MoMoBro, 
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MoBro, brother, son, SiSo, and so on Each taravad and each property group 
had a kamavar? Men also held positions and offices of responsibility and 
authority in their taravads and in island administration. Succession to these 
followed the matrilineal principle The traditional pattern of residence after 
marriage was duolocal and has been described as visiting marriage. The 
spouses would continue to live in their respective taravads, with the busband 
spending nights at his wife's residence. Children were, of course, members of 
their mothers’ taravads The usual conjugal family of husband, wife and 
children, as an independent unit or embedded in a larger kin unit, was thus 
not institutionalized 

There is no doubt that centuries ago a matrilineal kinship system with 
duolocal residence was brought to these islands by migrants from the coastal 
regions of Kerala The circumstances in which the migrants came to settle, 
and whether all of them originally followed the same pattern of Kinship and 
marriage, are not known But it is clear (hat the islands provided a congenial 
setting for the flowering of this system Subsistence activities and trade with 
the mainland made teamwork and coordination necessary and meant that 
some men were periodically absent. The people lived on a narrow strip of 
land within easy reach of one another These factors seem to have facilitated 
the adoption of matriliny and duolocal residence by the various groups of 
settlers who were thrown together, as well as the continued existence of these 
patterns, The migrants’ political and economic organization and their svstem 
of graded groups also seem to have been adapted from what prevailed in the 
region from which they came The migrants depended on rice as a staple, 
which gave rise to regular trade with the mainland in which coconuts and 
their products were exchanged for rice and other necessaries. 

Trade may have been free earlier, but we have evidence from the 15th 
and 16th centuries that the islands functioned as colonies of rulers on the 
mainland. What is relevant is that from the Arakkal rulers the Laccadive 
group of islands came under the control of the British in 1875, finally passing 
into their hands in 1905. From 1877 each island of the group had an Amin 
appointed by the government from among the karnavars who represented its 
important taravads The kamavars assisted the Amin in the administration of 
justice. The islands were attached to the district of Malabar. During their 
visits to the islands the inspecting officers of the government heard and 
decided cases with the help of the elders There was no codified law The 
administrators were guided by the customary law of the islands along with 
some features of Islamic law 

The monopoly on coir introduced in 1764-65 during Arakkal rule was the 
main source of government revenue. Tree tax was levied on pandaram, 
government land, during the British occupation Coir depots were established 
on the islands around 1922, supplying rice in exchange for coir at rates of 
exchange set by the government from time to time. 
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Over the centuries the islanders sustained themselves through trade with 
the mainland, carried on with the help of country sailing craft Coconuts have 
been the basis of their economy. Their principal activities have been the 
making and trading of copra and coir and of coconut products like Jaggery 
and vinegar. Besides coconuts and fish, some fruit, vegetables and coarse 
gram were also produced 

‘ One significant feature of these islands has been the presence of either 
three or four caste-like groups, interdependent, hierarchically graded, 
exclusive and exhaustive Tradition traces their ancestry to the Nayar, 
Nambudiri, Mukuvan and Tiya castes of Kerala Kalpeni’s population was 
divided into three groups the Koya, traditionally landlords and boat owners; 
the Malmi, traditionally navigators, and the Melacheri, coconut pluckers and 
toddy tappers The Koya formed over half of the population and the 
Melacheri over a third The major economic relationship, one of the 
master-servant type, has been between the Koya and the Melacheri 
Particular taravads or matrilineal property groups or households of the 
Melacher were linked in a service relationship with particular Koya 
matrilineal units This feature of the island society is significant in that it tells 
us that an inegalitarian, feudal kind of structure persisted there.’ 

The formation of the Union Territory of Lakshadweep in 1956 brought 
important changes in the administration and the judicial system and also 
increased the exposure of the islanders to the outside world. Educational 
facilities on the islands increased, as did opportunities to go to the mainland 
for higher education and technical and professional trammg Medical 
facilities were provided Cottage industries were encouraged and new fishing 
technology was introduced Cooperative societies were set up Steamer 
services and the telegraph gave the island better facilities for communication 
with the mainland Several development schemes were introduced. The small, 
uninhabited island of Bangaram was turned into a tourist resort Newly laid 
airstrips made some of the islands accessible by air 


IV 
` 

A child belonged to its mother's group, whose resources it shared It 
derived its group identity through its mother and its rights to resources, 
shelter, nurturing and training through its mother's taravad As the 
originators of faravads or tavazius, women received special respect The 
oldest woman in a matrilineal group had a position of honour and authority 
and an important role in decision-making It was membership of a taravad, 
reckoned through female links starting with the mother, that gave an 
individual a right to a share in its property, which consisted principally of 
land, trees, boats, buildings, fishing channels, soaking pits and movable 
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goods. A share in faravad property was inalienable and not disposable 
Taravad property was a kind of communal property. theoretically impartible, 
available for the use of the members according to their rightful shares On 
Kalpeni the division was stirpital, that 15, a mother's share was divided equally 
among all her children for their use 

Neither men nor women could dispose of their shares in taravad property 
individually The joint property of a matrilineal group could not be sold or 
given away without the consent of all its members Men and women had the 
same kind of right to taravad property, but the principle of inheritance in the 
female line ensured that while a woman's share devolved on her children, a 
man's share reverted to his close matrilineal kin on his death. During his 
lifetime a man could join his share of his taravad’s trees to his wife's share of 
her own faravad's trees and work on them, but this arrangement would end 
with his death He could not give away his share of taravad property even to 
his own children, who were members of their mother’s taravad. It was in this 
sense that women had superior rights in the matrilineal property Another 
kind of property, swontham swottu, one’s own, was individually owned and 
disposable, its disposal being governed by Islamic law. As there were few 
avenues for independent earning, there was little property of this kind only 
slightly over 9 per cent of all the coconut trees on the island (Kutty 1972). 

Besides matrilineal descent and inheritance, the mode of residence put 
women in a specially favourable situation Just like a man, a woman toc did 
not have to leave her natal home on marriage A man spent the night at his 
wife's home and returned to his own in the morning According to a 
household census conducted in 1961-62 by AR Kutty, as many as 76 5 per 
cent of husbands in extant marriages fell in the category of visiting husband 
The predominant mode of residence, thus, was duolocal. A woman was never 
estranged from her natal home and continued to live and work with her 
matrilineal kin * 

Although the management of property and the organization of work were 
the responsibility of the karnavar, a male, his authority could not normally be 
overbearing. The nature of property, which was communally owned but 
shares of which could be allotted to individual members for their use and 
over which no one had absolute rights, the organization of work, in which 
women engaged in collective self-directed activities, as well as the matrilineal 
social organization, all these combined to prevent the exercise of absolute 
authority Activities connected with trade did contribute substantially to the 
importance of men, particularly those in authority and those who undertook 
trading voyages and communicated with the outside world, but this agai did 
not lead to absolute authority Such a person is far removed from a patriarch 
in a patrilineal, patrilocal Joint family or one in a group or locality of 
agnatically related Muslim households in northern India, Bangladesh or 
Pakistan. Importantly, the kasnavar did not control the sexual and 
reproductive lives of his kinswomen 
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Women had a strong hand in arranging the first marriages of boys and 
girls of the taravad, which took place fairly early (subsequent marriages were 
mostly entered into by the individuals concerned exercising their own choice). 
A mother could exert considerable influence on her daughters and their 
husbands: her role as manager of house and kitchen gave her ample scope 
for this. In marital disputes, a question commonly asked of a man was 
whether he got a satisfactory quantity of good food, particularly fish, at the 
evening meal at his wife's house The women of a matrilineal group had a 
significant role in decisions about rites and ceremomes connected with 
childbirth, marriage, death, the circumcision of boys and the ear-boring of 
girls, and in the actual performance of all of these. Her age and kinship status 
in relation to the karnavar contributed to the influence that a particular 
woman could exert Decisions about the annual payments of rice and 
coconuts to the houses of the wives of taravad men and about the giving of 
gifts to these men's wives and children came in the domain of women 

Laurel Schwede (1986) has shown convincingly that the notion that 
authority is exclusively a male function does not hold true for the 
Minangkabau of Sumatra. The evidence of the Lakshadweep islands shows 
that there are societies where it does not make much sense to look for a 
single locus of authority in a structural unit. Instead, we need to think in 
terms of multiple sources of authority and their balancing Authority 1s 
diffused rather than concentrated, as will become clear through discussions 
of women and space, conjugal relations and dealings in property 


V 


On Kalpeni domestic space was not merely associated with women, it 
belonged to them Houses were constructed, 'expanded and rebuilt with 
women 1n view, for women were seen as their primary occupants A woman 
received her husband in her house and brought up her children there She 
also carried on many productive activities close to her house. Men were 
generally seen as having no permanent attachment to a house When 
unmarried or out of marriage, they slept either in the verandahs or in the 
shrambi, a structure for storing coconuts which could also be made into a 
comfortable room with windows. There was a general feeling that a man was 
best cared for so long as his mothe¥ was alive. He might also be looked after 
well by his sisters, but he could not expect very much from his sisters’ 
daughters unless he was in charge of the property of the larger matrilineal 
group. In uxorilocal residence, naturally, a man Had to leave his wife’s home 
on divorce 

By contrast, a woman was always secure in her matrilineal house. Even if 
she annoyed her mother or her mother’s brother by marrying against their 
wishes or by not following their advice in her relationship with her husband, 
she could not be asked to leave. She had to be provided with another house 
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before any move could be made towards separation Accounts of the division 
of taravads bring this out clearly A division of property was typically effected 
in reference to favazhi, branches originating from female members, and 
wherever there was fission 1n domestic groups a new arrangement for the 
residence of its female members had to be spelt out. 

The way in which physical space 1s treated is very significant in assessing 
women’s situation. On Kalpeni women's relationship with living space was 
clearly a function of rules of inheritance that gave them inalienable rights in 
property, and it was associated with a pattern of residence in which they 
remained in their natal homes The women of Kalpeni seemed to enjoy a 
sense of security, self-respect and autonomy In this they stood in sharp 
contrast to women of the patrilincal Muslim communities of northern India, 
who could be asked to leave their husbands' homes at any time on the 
shghtest pretext. Residence and rights over space had important implications 
for a woman's relations with her matrilineal kin as well as for con;ugal 
relations. 

The nature of property and the organization of work are of relevance 
here Property consisted mainly of coconut trees, land for cultivation, houses 
and house sites, fishing channels and husk-soaking pits, besides movables 
including ornaments In the broad division of labour between the sexes the 
major activities of men were copra making, cultivation, fishing, the 
construction of houses and boats, and periodic sailing for trade. Men of the 
lower group, the Melacheri, climbed the trees to pluck coconuts and tap 
toddy, removed the husk from coconuts and helped in soaking ıt ın pits 
Besides household work and the rearing of children, which were primarily 
their responsibility, women engaged ın coir making and in the processing of 
vinegar and jaggery There were various stages in the making of coir, and the 
organization of this work was mainly in the hands of women The division of 
work was thus gender-specific and led to a high degree of interdependence 
between the women and the men of the matrilineal urit, which was the unit 
of production 

This division and interdependence did not lead, however, to any firm 
control over a woman by her male matrilineal kin, nor, of course, by her 
husband Rights to property accrued through women and houses belonged to 
them, so there was no question of their being looked upon as helpless 
destitutes as they are in many patrilineal societies A woman could when 
necessary obtain help — from matrilineal kin or, in the event of divorce, 
another husband — to do the men’s work on her property. Women were not 
ignorant of economic transactions and had the freedom to move about and 
actively participate in them 

In respect of segregation and seclusion, which are associated with Islamic 
populations and are thought to have religious sanction, the islanders provide 
a sharp contrast to mainland Muslims, especially to those of non-peninsular 
India. The practice of purdah, seclusion, was absent. The usual attire of a 
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woman was a cloth wrapped around the waist and going a few inches below 
the knees, and a blouse with a high neck and sleeves that came to the wrists 
but which were often folded up above the elbows A piece of cloth carried as 
an outer covering for the shoulders was olten used to cover the head as well 
It was customary for a bridegroom to present such a head-cloth to his bride 
at their wedding and on special occasions later In a vague sort of way it was 
thought to represent the Islamic notion of the seclusion or protection of 
females," but ıt did not constrain women ın any way A few women had also 
begun to wear saris 

On some other islands the wives of thangals (religious leaders) were seen 
to use a proper veil, burqa Very recently a shroud of the kind that has 
become popular in Malaysia seems to have made some impact on the women 
of these islands, as was apparent from a television report on a visit by Rajiv 
Gandhi when he was Prime Minister of India The head-cloth has come to be 
more regularly used, even by little girls (Saigal 1990) 

Women were not confined to domestic space They moved freely about 
the island, working, buying and selling, visiting, attending religious discourses 
and participating in various functions and meetings including the settlement 
of disputes and court proceedings They gathered in large numbers on the 
shore when boats departed or arrived. Neither at home nor outside was strict 
segregation visible. Women did not seem to hide themselves even from 
outsiders 

Few productive activities were carried out behind walls For coir making, 
a collective activity, a space just outside the house was used The ‘fireplace’ 
for making Jaggery also had to be outside the house These spaces were 
ordinarily not enclosed in a manner that would render invisible the women 
within them The places where men made copra were not out of bounds to 
women When facilities for modern education were introduced, girls were not 
prevented from going to school? The notion that the primary objective of 
education was the securing of jobs applied not only to boys but also to girls, 
and some young women had begun to go to the mainland to be educated. 

In general, however, the space beyond the island was not available to 
women Deep-water fishing was men's work More importantly, only men 
went to the mainland for trade women stayed behind and prayed for their 
safety Many men also did not ever sail to the mainland. but this was just 
because they did not have the resources Women were taken to the mainland 
principally for medical treatment or while on the way to Mecca. Away from 
the island and in the midst of strangers, they were seen as needing guidance 
and protection. 


VI 


Women's relative autonomy and their position of advantage were most 
clearly visible in marriage and divorce, an area ın which women in patrilineal 
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Muslim communities on the subcontinent are particularly vulnerable 
Although marriage on Kalpeni was based on the Sharia and fulfilled the basic 
requirements laid down in the scriptures and in law, in reality its nature was 
radically different from what Islam visualized and emphasized in marriage. 

Marriage involved very limited rights and obligations, The traditional 
pattern of residence at marriage did not result in any reshuffling of domestic 
units. A woman remained secure in her own home and was not viewed as 
‘transferable’, ‘a guest in the parental home’, or ‘a bird of passage’, all 
common expressions for girls in the cultural idiom of both Muslims and 
Hindus in the subcontinent, where even intra-kin marriages do not do away 
with these notions The role of wait (guardian) was a religious formality and 
the payment of mahr was only formal compliance with religious prescription 
The amount of mahr was negligible and it did not in any way establish a 
man’s authority over his wife ’ The Kaz’s register of marriages showed that 
in many instances iar had been given only in part or not at all. 

Although lip service was paid to the Islamic conception of a husband's 
obligation to maintam his wife and children, in fact marriage did not reflect 
the notion with any clarity So long as a marriage lasted, the husband made 
the customary annual payment of two or three bags of rice and between 20 
and 50 coconuts to his wife’s household The cultural perception of this 
practice is somewhat unclear We had earlier described ıt as gift-giving 
(Dube 1969; Kutty 1972), but the Malayalam-based term used for it on the 
island was chilav, meaning expense Was it a kind of fee for sexual access zo a 
woman or was it a nominal fulfilment of the obligation prescribed by Islam? 
Perhaps it was a mixture of both In practical terms it could of course be 
interpreted as a contribution towards the expense that the wife’s housekold 
incurred in providing the visiting husband his dinner and often his breakfast 
as well. 

There was nothing resembling the appropriation of a woman's labour or 
rights over her offspring by her husband or his kin group Husbands and 
wives remained separate entities Neither acquired a right to the other's 
productive labour Conjugal relations had an entirely different tenor A 
woman was not expected to defer to her husband and there was no trace of 
the notion that it 1s a wife’s moral duty to render personal services to her 
husband Tm 

Even when a woman flouted her husband's exclusive right of sexual access 
to her he had neither the right nor the means to punish her Physical 
violence, which is usually viewed as the ‘natural’ reaction of a man whose 
pride has been wounded by his wife's unfaithfulness and which also has 
sanction in the Quran, was unthinkable on the island. Although it may not 
have been conceptualized in quite these terms, a married woman did not lose 
her rights over her person A wronged husband could take recourse only to 
divorce, which often was what the woman wanted even though she might then 
have to forgo her dues 
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A wife did not have exclusive right to sexual access to her husband as he 
could, in theory, have as many as four wives at a time. Men did sometimes 
use this privilege, but women tended to react sharply to their husbands' other 
marriages or extramarital affairs and such situations could easily precipitate 
divorce. Bigamy was mostly shortlived and enduring polygyny was rare 
According to an ethnographic census of Kalpeni (Kutty 1972), only six of the 
670 currently married men had more than one wife Given the pattern of 
residence, co-wives did not have to share a home or a cooking pot, but they 
do not seem to have taken kindly to sharing a sexual partner and a bringer of 
occasional gifts 

Nikah established the paternity of children, but in terms of lineage and 
social identity, access to resources, shelter and daily living, a child belonged 
to its mother and her matrilineal group A father had little authority over his 
children and traditionally no legal responsibility for their maintenance. 
Depending on his capacity and the strength of his auachment to them, a man 
did spend on his children's education and on clothes and other necessities. 
With increasing contact with the mainland and with the larger Islamic world, 
the feeling was slowly growing that perhaps religion enjoined a man to bear 
responsibility towards his children, but thus was still alien to the matrilineal 
ethos of the island. There was no question of a man's having to pay for the 
maintenance of his children by a divorced wife, nor of his having any claim to 
them. 

The most important role of a father, recognized by the community, was 
socio-religious He had a definite part to play in the life-cycle ceremonies of 
his children and was expected to contribute substantially towards them 
These were birth, the circumcision of sons, the ear-boring of daughters, and 
marriage. A man's matrilineal group was actively involved in such ceremonies 
for his children. In their turn children were expected to contribute to and 
participate m the ceremonies associated with their fathers’ deaths A father 
was expected to bring gifts for his children There was no taboo on a father’s 
demonstrating his affection for his child, neither when he visited its mother at 
night nor through the day It was common to see men going about their 
business carrying their young children 

The significantly different nature of marriage and of the relationship 
between spouses on the island will become clearer if we look at the 
phenomenon of dissolution of marriage. Theoretically Islam gives a man 
unbounded facility to divorce his wife at will, without having to give reasons, 
while it denies a woman the right to pronounce a divorce even in those rare 
instances where she is permitted to initiate. proceedings On the island the 
facility of talaq, divorce obtained without assigning reasons, was in effect 
available to both men and women. A man could resort to irrevocable talaq by 
pronouncing the formula 'I divorce you' three times in succession. A woman, 
who after all lived in her own house, could not pronounce a divorce, but she 
could make it known to her husband that she no longer wanted his visits This 
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left him with no option but to give her the divorce she wanted. He might 
delay the pronouncement or try to negotiate in order to be absolved of paying 
his dues In some instances ıt was tantamount to the purchase by the wife of 
her freedom (khula) ° 

Divorce was fairly frequent More than half of the men and women on the 
island had married more than once, and many had married several times 
Marriage was brittle, divorce was easy Men had a higher rate of remarriage: 
unlike women, they could remarry while a previous marriage was extant and 
did not have to wait out a three-month sddat period (period of waiting) 
There were many instances when a divorced couple wished to remarry each 
other, which was possible only after the woman had married another man 
and been divorced by him. 

I have argued elsewhere (Dube 1969) that since marriage did not entail 
the living together of spouses or their cooperation or interdependence in 
economic and social spheres or even a shared responsibility towards their 
children, its dissolution did not have much of a disruptive effect Nor did it 
threaten the bond between mother and children as it does in most of the 
patrilineal Muslim world The socto-religious obligations of a father towards 
his children remained unaffected by his divorce from their mother He could 
not be denied access to his children At the same time there was no tussle 
over the custody of children, who remained with their mother and her 
matrilineal group. A man might stop bringing his children gifts or 
contributing towards their education, particularly after he remarried The 
point that I wish to emphasize 1s that divorce did not threaten any 
relationship: ‘A relationship of affection between father and child can be 
visualized as life-long irrespective of the dissolution of marriage between the 
parents’ (Kutty 1972: 199) 

I wish also to emphasize that on Kalpeni the continuation or dissolution 
of a marital bond was not a unilateral phenomenon A woman, as we have 
seen, could use her initiative and take decisions in respect of talaq In 
addition, in these matters women did not suffer the kinds of constraints and 
risks likely to be faced by the patrilineal Muslim women of the subcontinent 
deprivation and homelessness, loss of children, stigmatization, and sometimes 
limited chances of remarriage 


VII 


Transactions of property constituted an important activity on the island. A 
careful look at them 1s crucial to an understanding of the distinction between 
men’s and women’s situations and interests in this matrilineal society 
Property was of two kinds, Friday or matrilineal, communal property; and 
Monday or swontham property, one’s own While both sexes had inalienable 
rights in matrilineal property, men’s rights had no future in so far as their 
children were concerned on their death their shares would revert to their 
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groups Monday property, on the other hand, could be disposed of as its 
owner wished Such property was acquired through gift deeds or inheritance 
from one's parents or non-matrilineal kin. An important method of acquiring 
Monday property, however, was through the conversion of Friday property 
This could be done only with the consent of all the adult members of the 
matrilineal group whose property ıt was (Dube 1991) 

While divisions and transactions of Friday property were regulated by 
custom and tradition, parampara, the disposal of Monday property was 
supposed to be regulated according to the shana Intestate disposal was 
naturally one possibility It was also possible for an individual to gift away 
such property at any time or to prepare a will specifying the beneficiaries 
Gifting away and making wills were both seen as having the sanction of 
Islamic law and, in the context of the island’s social system, were perceived as 
a provision made by religion to enable a man to give some property to his 
children and his wife. Since there were very few avenues of independent 
earning, attempts were constantly being made to convert parts of communal, 
matrilineal property into swontham property This involved bringing pressure 
on matrilineal kin, cajoling and manoeuvring 

Men were the main actors in cases relating to property and transactions in 
it, but they had to carry their female matrikin along with them as nothing 
could be done without their consent and signatures Also, so far as 
matrilineal property was concerned, disputes were mostly over the rights of 
women and helpless children. Some held that taravad property was a kind of 
wakf property created for the benefit of the women and children of the 
matrilineage 

Women formed the links for the devolution of property to the next 
generation. Hence they had to safeguard their children's rights along with 
their own Theirs was the line that had continuity, and in all decisions to do 
with Friday property their consent was essential No appeal or deed was 
complete without the signatures of adult female members, particularly of 
those who were at that time the originators of branches 

Why were men the principal actors in transactions of property? This 
question has to be answered in the context of the roles of women and of men 
Men managed property, organized many productive activities and, more 
importantly, were the principal actors ın trade and in other major economic 
transactions, The Island Council that was in charge of administration and 
adjudication consisted of men, and all religious functionaries were men Men 
were thus in a better position to get involved in all kinds of matters pertaining 
to property. 

There was certainly greater motivation for men to be so involved The 
matrilineal system made a woman's children her mghtful heirs, while a man 
had in essence no heirs In the manwmakkatayam system a man’s sisters’ 
children were looked upon as his heirs, and in their absence matrilineal 
property would go to the reverstonary heirs Men were thus in a situation 
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very different from that of women At the same time, by giving fathers a 
distinct recognition Islam had brought a certain flexibility to the matrilineal 
principle The category of swontham property gave religious’sanction and 
legitimacy to a man’s desire to do something for his children 

However, those who fought against moves to convert Friday property 
were also mainly men The same actors thus could have opposite roles in 
different situations, depending on their interests A father trying to bring 
some matrilineal property into his individual ownership and a kamavar or 
other taravad member defending the sanctity of the matrilineal heritage and“ 
protecting the rights of the innocent and helpless members of the group 
appear to be contradictory but both roles might be played by the same man 
in different contexts, and both were a part of the island's culture. 

Another interesting feature of these transactions was that at different 
points of time a man might act by different norms and values 1n relation to 
the same unit of property After he had succeeded in acquiring some 
swontham property by the conversion of part of his taravad's joint matrilineal 
property, a man might proceed to give it to his wife’s branch as joint 
tavazhi-taravad property rather than to his children and wife as property 
owned individually by them This suggests a very firm faith in the matrilineal 
principle even while taking advantage of another to deviate from it There 
were several instances of such conversion and subsequent gifting 

Finally, it appears that what was viewed as being sanctioned by Islam was 
im a way rooted in the developmental cycle of property groups and matrilineal 
groups in the matrilineal system and male members’ destiny 1n 1t A man's 
desire to gift property to his children was considered both logical and 
appropriate As mentioned before, since a man could not count on his 
nephews and nieces to look after him when they took charge of the taravad 
property, he would have to count more on his children and his wife If he 
wished thus to be cared for by his children in his old age, the logic of the 
situation justified his inclination to gift some assets to their household. The 
intermeshing of materiality with the ideology of kinship, or their essential 
inseparability, was clearly demonstrated in these processes, and religion had 
imparted a certain legitimacy to the father-child bond. It ıs significant that 
this concession to men did not make women in any way dependent on them 


VIII 


Thus, in terms of residence, the assurance of shelter, rights to space, 
property and sources of living, rights over children and the exercise of choice 
in marriage and its dissolution, the situation of women on Kalpeni presented 
a contrast to that of Muslim women in the subcontinent It seems that the 
kind of concentration of control over property and over women's sexuality 
and reproductive power that a husband or other affinal male can achieve 1n a 
patrilineal, patri-virilocal system, often deriving justification from religion, 1s 
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simply not available to a matrilineally related kinsman 

The proposition that an absence of coordination between lines of 
authority and descent is characteristic of matriliny (Schneider 1961) and the 
idea of the ‘matrilineal puzzle’ (Richards 1950) need reconsideration 10 Is 
authority always a male function? What are the connotations of authority? In 
matrilineal societies authority is very often diffused. On Kalpeni too we do 
not find evidence of the concentration of authority ın a single individual or 
only in males, although males are the managers of property Women, 
particularly those with respected kinship statuses such as MoMoMo, ES: and 
MoSi, had consid.rable importance and influence. Typically, a matrilineal 
male finds it difficult to establish complete control over his sister's children. 
He cannot have them under his thumb as a father has his sons in a patrilineal 
system The relationship is not direct but is mediated by a woman 

In a matrilineal system women's sexuality is not under the oppressive 
control of either her matrikin or her husband and his group Among 
matrilineal castes like the Nayar there were definite mechanisms to ensure 
that women chose their mates only from among accepted levels of caste 
because of the concern with boundary maintenance, an essential feature of 
caste. For this purpose their sexuality had to be strictly controlled Their 
freedom was circumscribed and they came under the authority of male 
matrikin (Dube 1989, Gough 1959) As a general proposition, however, it 
seems to be true that women in matrilineal societies are free of any intensive 
and oppressive contro! The most inumate of relationships between the sexes, 
that between wife and husband, is typically not characterized by the authority 
and control of the man and the corresponding deference of the woman 
Asymmetry and oppression are absent from it 

A patrilineal system too is beset with conflict and contradiction inasmuch 
as the biologically unrepudiable parent has nothing to do with the group 
placement of her children At whose cost do patrilineal systems function and 
survive? Surely at the cost of women Women’s peripheral membership of 
their natal groups, their transfer to their husbands’ groups — where they 
remain outsiders and suspect for long — and their purely instrumental value 
as bearers of children for their affinal groups, all have certain definite 
implications The absence of rights over property, over the means of living 
and over their children makes women vulnerable to oppression of different 
kinds The opposition between outsider and insider, the tensions involved in 
the process of girls’ socialization, which emphasizes control over their 
sexuality, the asymmetry between brother and sister and between husband 
and wife, the internalization of roles and of an ideology that circumscribes 
and devalues women, accompanied by many compensatory devices, the 
cultural association of women with witchcraft and the evil eye — these are 
pointers to the conflicts and contradictions in a strongly patrilineal system. 

As for property, in patrilineal systems there are a number of sayings 
which point towards rivalry, competition and conflict over it among close kin 
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between patrilateral parallel cousins, father's brother and brother's son, even 
among brothers and between father and son The disputes over property 
among patrikin recorded and analyzed by anthropologists and historians in 
various patrilineal communities all over the world leave no doubt that they 
are a ubiquitous feature of social life (see Comaroff and Roberts 1981; Dube 
1993, Medick and Sabian 1984) Patrilineal systems certainly do not function 
as smoothly as they are made out to when they are contrasted with 
matrilineal systems. 

There is, however, one difference which demands close examination. 
Rivalries and disputes over property and other resources among patrikin do 
not ordinarily disrupt the essence of the patrilineal principle. The descending 
generations, which are the main focus of interest, do after all belong to the 
same lineage Moreover, a woman, who has few rights 1n her husband's 
home, does not subvert the patrilineal principle in showing an interest in the 
future of her male children, who belong to her husband's line 

On the other hand, when it 1s expressed in a matrilineal system a man's 
interest in his children can subvert the principle of descent and inheritance 
for his children belong to their mother’s group and have membership and 
property rights there, not in his own group But does.this always happen? As 
Elizabeth Colson (1980) has said, matrilineality need not be associated with a 
disregard for paternal claims, and the situation on Kalpeni corroborated this 
Matrilineal systems are not all identical, so it 1s necessary to take a second 
look to locate a father's position in them as well as the systemic safeguards 
that may be present 


IX 


I shall now touch upon change and continuity in the matrilineal social 
system of Kalpen: after the Lakshadweep islands were made into a territory 
administered by the federal government in 1956 This marked a significant 
departure from the past There came to the island a post office, a dispensary, 
a dak bungalow, schools, a steamer service Facilities for higher education 
and technical training became available on other islands and on the 
mainland, for which scholarships were offered A coir centre was created, 
together with a fisheries department Electricity and the mass media arrived, 
many new employment opportunities came into being, and land reforms were 
introduced. The territory sent a member to the national parliament, and the 
administrative and political set-up changed in particular, the powers of the 
Amin and his council were curtailed The cooperative society created in 1962 
brought under itself the sale of coconuts and copra and made available rice 
and a variety of consumer goods 

There came about a greater exposure to the outside world Muslim and 
non-Muslim officials were posted to the island and adopted an attitude of 
derision towards the islanders’ ways Education, the mass media, involvement 
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in national politics, and increased travel to the mainland and residence there 
constituted other means of exposure In the early 1960s some people were 
beginning to question their social structure and to raise their voice against 
features that were perceived as un-Islamic Some insisted that the Sharia be 
followed in regard to paternal property and resented the turning of a man's 
swontham property into the collective taravad-tavazhi property of his 
children’s group They also expressed opposition to the people's ‘casual’ 
attitude towards marriage and divorce and favoured the admunistration's 
efforts to introduce legal measures to reduce the frequency of divorce There 
were not many such people, but it seemed that changes in the economic 
sphere and exposure to pan-Islamic movements might strengthen such 
thinking (see Dube 1969, Kutty 1972) 

It appeared that growing avenues for independent earning through wages 
and jobs, changes 1n the methods of fishing, and the establishment of the 
cooperative society would make individuals and individual households less 
dependent on larger property groups and matrilineal groups It also seemed 
possible that these would give an impetus to an increase in the freedom of . 
endeavour of small units 1n traditional economic pursuits Moreover, the new 
employment opportunities were likely to reduce the people's dependence on 
their traditional economy Employment outside the island would create 
conditions for the geographic dispersion of at least some people, for whom 
duolocal residence would not then be possible All this would encourage the 
formation of conjugal units of husband, wife and children The growing 
consciousness of the incompatibility of the 1sland’s social system and Islamic 
1deals and injunctions was hkely to result in the development of apathy or 
opposition towards the age-old matrilineal system It was anticipated that the 
already existing father-child bond, institutionalized and asserted by Islam, 
would help in the process 

Later developments showed that the changes we had visualized in 
Kalpenr's matrilineal system did not come about The resolution passed in 
1962 at a meeting presided over by the Administrator and attended by the 
Amin, the council of elders, and some other people, that a man who divorced 
his wife should be made to pay an annual fine that would go towards the 
maintenance of his wife and children, had not had any effect by 1969 
According to Saigal (1990), who was Administrator in Lakshadweep between 
1982 and 1985, demands arose for change and reform on the lines of Kerala 
and Karnataka, but not from those who would be directly affected In 1971 
the local administrator appointed a committee of judicial officers to examine 
the feasibility of amending the system of inheritance The committee studied 
the evolution of the system and interviewed 79 men It turned out that the 
majority did not favour change In Androth and Kalpem even the younger 
generation was opposed to any change ‘An overwhelming majority of the 
people was anxious to retain the existing mode of enjoyment and inheritance 
of the taravad property’ The committee thought that it would be 
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unreasonable not to pay any heed to the people's views When the proposed 
regulations to abolish the existing system were placed before citizens’ 
councils for their views ın 1982-83, most could not arrive at a decision, aS a 
result of which the regulations were shelved 

Society in Lakshadweep provided an instance of the resihence of 
matrilineality and its capacity to adapt to a religion with a pronounced 
patrilineal emphasis. Elsewhere I have demonstrated the interaction between 
matriliny and Islam and the processes of accommodation and adjustment 
between the two (Dube 1969) I have argued that Islam imparted greater 
flexibility to the matrilineal system of Kalpem and thereby helped to sustain 
it All social systems are characterized by some conflict, although the kind 
and degree of conflict differs among them Both kinds of unilineal kinship 
systems have conflict inherent in them The argument that a few external 
influences or internal crises can throw a matrilineal system off balance is 
questionable In many matrilineal societies stability 1s associated with women, 
and Colson (1980) found that the Plateau Tonga have shown a remarkable 
capacity for adaptation in the face of economic and political changes. 
Another assumption that we have questioned is that authority ıs always 
vested in males, irrespective of descent system, so that each unit of 
production or residence must have a male to wield authority In trying to 
understand the unwillingness of the people of Kalpem to opt for a 
transformation of their kinship system, we have first to disabuse ourselves of 
these commonly held assumptions about matriliny, authority, and so on - 

As Saigal has observed, no women were asked for their views on the 
taravad system and on proposed changes to it. It was men, including young 
men, who expressed themselves in favour of the matrilineal system as it 
functioned on the islands We must re-examine the notion that in such a 
system women are the gainers in every way and men, the losers, anc its 
corollary, that at the shghtest opportunity men would wish to abandon 
matniiny On Kalpeni men and women had essentially equivalent rights in 
matrilineal taravad property, the difference being that while a woman's rights 
were inherited by her children, a man’s share reverted to his kin group on his 
death Islam had tempered the system so that a man could give his 
individually owned property to his wife and children With growing 
opportunities for independent employment and wage earning, men seemed to 
be in the better position They had unquestioned rights in their matrilineal 
groups as well as a recognized right to keep their self-earned incomes — a 
right that had come to them when there was very little scope for such 
incomes 

In these circumstances, why should a man wish to give up the security he 
enjoyed as a member of a taravad? This security was both material and 
psychological, in that he felt himself to have an identity and to be part of a 
larger grouping There were also positions of importance io inherit Men 
employed on the mainland asserted that they derived their identities from 
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their taravads: they appeared to escape a feeling of rootlessness even here by 
reference to their taravad identities. 

A look at the nature of resources and property on the island is essential in 
order to understand the material basis of taravad identity and the people's 
unwillingness to abandon their system in favour of conjugal hories and 
Islamic law The main form of strategic resource was the coconut tree, which 
in terms of longevity and divisibility had a character entirely different from 
that of land. A given number of trees could be divided and re-divided and 
exploited separately or together with the trees either of matrilineal kin or of 
one's spouse and children In many cases individuals were given their shares 
Such divisions did not pose a threat to the notion of collective matrilineal, 
taravad property Because of the pliability of this basic resource, which could 
be moved notionally and aligned and realigned, divisions within a taravad did 
not pose a problem, nor even a man’s going to live with his wife 

We also need to examine factors related to the possibility that more and 
more conjugal umts may be formed with decreasing dependence on the 
cooperative activity of larger matrilineal units. There are many societies 
which look at the beginning of married life as a kind of experimental phase. 
The notion that a husband will necessarily want to bear the entire burden of 
responsibility for his wife and children 1s related in many societies to notions 
of adulthood, the macho male and the dependent wife On Kalpeni there 1s 
no such cultural construction, which may explain the marked reluctance of 
men tc break away fiom the security of their matrilineal homes. Nor should 
we assume that when both wife and husband have independent incomes they 
will want to hasten to merge their resources and that, moreover, the husband 
will be the authority figure in the new arrangement. As Pat Caplan (1984) has 
shown for the East Coast of Africa, it 1s possible for the two to maintain 
separate income streams Finally, geographical dispersion 1s unlikely to have 
any great effect. For one thing, men have not been going far from home for 
long periods. For another, even when conjugal units are formed away from 
the island, women do not wish to abandon their own and their children’s 
rights in matrilineal property. A limited number of instances is unlikely to 
lead to a structural disruption 

The tendency towards uxorilocality was greater among the older age 
groups. Accounts of ‘property disputes and transactions from around the turn 
of the century also point to old men going to live with their wives and 
children Uxorilocality after a certain age also seems to have had some 
cultural sanction. It ıs possible that ın the changed circumstances there may 
be a rise in puthia swottu, new and disposable property, and that this might 
encourage uxorilocality or neolocality. But even this is unlikely to make 
people stop converting individually owned property to collective matrilineal 
property: the danger of fragmentation of resources inherent in the Islamic 
mode of disposal is too clear to be missed and will almost certainly continue 
to be contrasted to the security of collective matrilineal property. 
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This brings me to the distinction in Islam between badat and muamilat, 
respectively worship and worldly affairs !! The Kalpem islanders were rooted 
in ibadat and considered themselves true Muslims In respect of oith, 
circumcision, marriage and death they followed the letter of the law Where 
undisposable collective property was concerned, they likened it to wakf 
property. The distinction was often referred to in disputes, and it could be 
argued that it helped matriliny to temper some of the relatively rigid 
prescriptions of Islam n 

A crucial point is that in Islam there 1s no such thing as collectively owned 
ancestral property all property is individually owned Even the property of a 
married couple 1s theoretically separate and separable on divorce, as in 
Southeast Asta The shares allotted by the Quran are to individuals standing 
in different kinship statuses Children do not acquire any rights ın propevty at 
birth. A man is free to do what he wishes with the property in his possession, 
even though many others may have contributed to it and may depend on tt. 
All this is in sharp contrast to the Kalpeni islanders’ notion of property as 
being in the collective interest of a kin group. A karnavar has authority. but 
he is really no more than a manager 

It 1s difficult to say whether the islanders think in such clear terms cf the 
contrasts between Islam and their matrilineal system They are attached to 
their tradition and also see themselves as true Mushms But the contrasts 
between security and insecurity, collective interest and individual autocracy, 
inalienable rights at birth and total dependence on a father, all these are too 
glaring not to be noticed 


NOTES 


1 This paper is based on ethnographic data on Kalpeni collected by A R. Kutty and by me 
AR. Kutty did his fieldwork in 1961-63, and I worked on the island in 1969 In their basic 
features the social structure and culture have not undergone much change, and this 
account essentially speaks of the situation of women in the 1960s, but my analysis has taken 
into account later developments as well The first version of this paper was wntten for a 
conference on ‘Changing Kinship and Gender in Sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia’ 
which was held at Nairobi in February 1993 The conference was organized by VENA, 
University of Leiden, the Department of Sociology, Nairobi University; and the 
Commussion on Women of the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences I thank Mukul Dube for his assistance in editing and word processing 

2  Akamavar managed property, organized production, assigned work to the male members 
of the group, and dealt with the Melachen labourers He represented the group 1n its 
dealings with the admunistration Theoretically, however, even he did not have the nght to 
act on his own in giving leases and in parting with any property of the taravad, including 
movable property The karnavar of a taravad which was divided into property groups 
enjoyed special respect and was invited to act as head at ceremonies and ntuals A 
karnavar on the island was not, however, as powerful as a Nayar karnavar This point will 
be taken up when we discuss the nature of property and of productive resources on the 
island 

3 This aspect ıs discussed in detail in another paper (Dube 1978) 
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Of 670 extant marriages, 124 (185 per cent) were uxorilocal, 23 (34 per cent) were 
neolocal, and only eight were virilocal Uxorilocality was generally adopted only after a 
certain degree of marital stability had been attained 
The use of the veil as symbolic shelter has been well brought out by Hanna Papanek 
(1982), particularly with reference to Muslims in the Indian subcontinent, who are 
patrilineal It xs significant that women in Southeast Asian Muslim communities that are 
tooted in matrilineal or bilateral kinship enjoy considerable freedom of movement and 
participate in many economic and productive activities 
According to the provisional figures of the 1991 Census, the rate of literacy among females 
in Lakshadweep ts 71 per cent I did not observe any difficulty in the way of girls’ going to 
school Early marriage and motherhood may, however, come in the way of gurls who wish 
to continue their education beyond a certain age Higher education and technical training 
are available only on other islands and on the mainland, and many more young men than 
young women benefit from the opportunities 
The Quran (S IV 34) says that woman 1s under the authority of man because God has 
made man superior to woman and because man pays for her or spends his wealth to 
maintain her She is expected to obey him and submit to his will, and he has the right to 
tnflict even physical punishment if she disobeys him Man is the supporter of the household 
and must maintain and protect his wife A look at ethnographic evidence from Bangladesh 
will be interesting Among the common people a husband's authonty over his wife 1s 
unquestioned and there ts considerable violence against wives As for a woman's rights 
over her children, her husband may say: ‘When you came to this house you were without a 
child You got this child while eating my rice So the child belongs to me’ All this 1s alien 
to the cultural ethos of Kalpeni 
It should be said here that physical violence of any kind was quite uncommon on the island 
Disputes between groups did sometimes involve violence, but most accounts do not fail to 
mention the peaceable nature of the islanders  Sa:gal (1990) has described a recent 
instance of feud and murder between close matrilineal kin as most unusual Lakshadweep 
has a rather high density of population 1258/sq km in 1,981, rising to 1,615 in 1991 
According to Islamic law a woman also has the legal right to sever a marital bond through 
the pronouncement of dissolution of marnage by the Kazt under certain circumstances 
This ıs known as fasag On Kalpem fasag was resorted to only rarely, mostly when talag 
was not obtainable owing to factors Ithe the husband's lunacy or his absence from the 
tsland for an indefinite penod The other two forms of divorce permitted by Islam — khula, - 
in which a wife purchases her freedom, and ian, when a husband pronounces an oath 
accusing his wife of adultery, resulting in an annulment of marnage — were not prevalent 
on Kalpeni 
These two scholars have also written of the instability of matrilineal systems owing to 
in-built conflicts in them Most analyses of matrilineal societies show the influence of their 
arguments For recent feminist critiques see, among others, Poewe (1979), Schwede (1986), 
Tanner (1974) and Weiner (1979, 1980) For the resilience and adaptability of kinship 
systems and of a matrilineal system in particular, see Colson (1980) Recent researches by 
feminists show how; in many matrilineal societies, stability 1s associated with women as it 1s 
they who live on and use the land, attend to rituals, and nurture the next generation John 
Byron Thomas (1980) contests the assumption that authority within the matrilineal descent 
group is predominantly vested 1n males and that there is the constant problem of striking a 
balance between a man’s authority over his wife and children in the domestic group and 
matrilineal kin's authonty in. the descent group He demonstrates the solution to the 
*matnlineal puzzle’ on the island of Nemonuito (near Truk), where women have the 
primary authonty over land ‘for it is they who stay and safeguard our children’, and 
because women are also the authontative sources of knowledge of the ‘secret lore’, 
meaning essentially the boundaries and histories of all plots of land acquired or 
relinquished by the clan 

I should mention here Tiplut Nongbn's (1990) analysis of the matrilineal system of the 
Khasi of Meghalaya in north-eastern India, and women's subordinate role in it Nongbri 
appears to have been overly influenced by Richards’ arguments Moreover, there are some 
serious flaws in Nongbn''s otherwise sensitive description and analysis She assumes that 
women’s Jack of participation in political affairs necessanly means confinement to the 
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domestic sphere Khasi women have in fact been known for their freedom of movement 
and have traditionally been involved in marketing and other economic activity 

Another matter that should be looked into is the unequal distribution of resources 
among the Khas: The youngest daughter was at once the most privileged and bore the 
greatest responsibility towards needy matriin. She was therefore more under the control 
of her matnkin, particularly the maternal uncle Nongbri has not distinguished between the 
household of the youngest sister, the heiress, and those of other sisters 

The most significant point that Nongbri makes, which needs further exploration, 
concerns the lack of balance between a woman's male matrikin and her husband in terms 
of responsibility and authority This, she says, makes women insecure They are 
over-burdened with the responsibility of running their households and bringing up their 
children 

11 Nikki Keddie (1987) deals with this subject in relation to the matnineal Muslim 

Minangkabau Islam is considered to consist classically of two parts badat or worship 
includes the ‘five pillars of Isiam’, while muamilat or transactions covers the great majority 
of questions regarding the world that are dealt with in law and jurisprudence 
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THE FIRST PROTESTANT MISSION TO INDIA: 
ITS SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS' 


D. Dennis Hudson 


O n 9 July 1706, two Germans landed in the Danish colony on the south- 
eastern coast of India called Tranquebar Nearly 200 years after 
Martin Luther had circulated his 95 theses in Germany, they had come to be 
his voice to Hindus and Muslims When they landed, Bartholomaeus 
Ziegenbalg (1682-1719) was 24 years old and Heinrich Pluetschau (b 1677) 
was 29 King Frederick IV of Denmark, as head of the Lucheran Church of 
Denmark and Norway, commissioned and financed them, but no one in 
Tranquebar, not even the Danes ın the factory, knew they were coming. 
After a surprised and hostile reception in the Danish fort, the young men 
found themselves in a market place with nowhere to go 

They stood in a town on a strip of coastal land, three miles by five, that 
the Danish East India Company had been renting from the Kings of Tanjore 
for 86 years. Tranquebar town had a population of about 18,000 (Ziegenbalg 
1957; 35), and Tranquebar colony contained 15 towns and villages and a total 
population of about 30,000 (Lehmann 1956 17, Ziegenbalg 1717: 1-4). The 
Tanjore kingdom was about 100 miles long and 70 miles wide, contained 
three notable palaces, four fortified towns. Many large temple (‘pagoda’) 
towns, and rest houses for travellers supported by local ‘pagans’ of means, 
spaced about four miles apart and open to all for any length, as Ziegenbalg 
would later report. ‘let him be Heathen or Mahometan, black or white 
Christian’ (Ziegenbalg 1717: 6-7) 

Tanjore, the capital, lay 60 English miles to the north-west of Tranquebar 
and was a walled town with a spacious palace, where the Maratha ruling 
family resided According to Ziegenbalg in 1709, the king drew ‘above thirty 
Tuns of Gold in Money’ each year out of his dominions and was said to 
possess ‘above Thirty Hundred Thousand Tuns of Gold’ in his treasury He 
kept 140 elephants for battle and over 300 imported horses and with his funds 
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could raise ‘a most numerous Army’ in a short time About 10 years 
previously (c.1799), Ziegenbalg said, ‘he besieged the Town of Tranquebar 
with forty Thousand Men, for the Space of nine whole Months, from which 
he would not retire, till they paid him down a Sum of Moncy, and agreed to 
Money, and agreed to such Terms as he demanded’ Then he explained why: 


He is obliged to pay Annually a very great Sum of Money to the Mogol, to 
whom he is Tributary Thus 1s he no Sovereign King, but a Vassal of the 
great Mogol And such are all the other Kings and Princes upon the other 
Coasts, since they all pay Tribute to the Mogol .At present here is no 
Sovereign King 1n all East-India, except in the Island of Ceylon, who is 
called Kandirarasha. [Kandiya-raja] and is altogether independent 
(Zaegenbalg 1717 7-8) 


As they were soon to realize, the two young missionaries had landed in a 
complex cultural environment created by generations of trade between 
Europe and the kingdoms of south India. A Portuguese patois now bridged 
the gaps between the Danish and German of the Europeans and the various 
forms of Tamil and Telugu of those whom Europeans referred to as ‘pagans’ 
and ‘Moors’, and it was the mother tongue for the Eurasians called 
‘Portuguese’ Three years later Ziegenbalg described the population of the 
colony to correspondents in Germany in terms of skin colour, The Europeans 
are white, he said, the ‘Portuguese’ are half-white, the ‘Moors’ are yellow, 
and the majority population, the ‘Malabarians’, are dark brown ? 

A German-speaking Dane eventually came to the market place and took 
the two men home He rented them a house m a neighbourhood made up of 
Eurasians and of slaves of the Europeans The slaves were the result of the 
political turmoil of the period and appear to have contained many Catholics 
Dislocation and famine created by battles between Nayaka and Mughal 
forces had produced dislocation and famine in the Tanjore kingdom, causing 
many to flee to the coastal towns According to Philippus Baldaeus writing 1n 
1660, in Nagapattinam. 


the poor Country Wretches being forced to fly to the City for want of 
Rice and other Eatables, you saw the streets cover'd with emaciated and 
half starvd Persons, who offer'd themselves to Slavery for a small 

. quantity of Bread, and you might have bought as many as You pleased at 
the rate of 10 Shillings a Head, about 5000 of them were there bought and 
carried to Jafnapatnam, as many to Columbo, besides several thousands 
that were transported to Batavia 


It was from that socially marginal and dependent Portuguese-speaking, 
Catholic and ‘pagan’ setting of slaves and Eurasians that the two Germans 
commissioned by Denmark's Lutheran king began to address their Protestant 
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(‘Evangelisch’) message to India 

Ziegenbalg and Pluetschau were not, of course, the first Protestant 
spokesmen among Indians, nor the first Protestant students of India's 
religions After the Dutch had established a trading post up the coast at 
Pulicat, about 30 miles north of Madras, in 1613, Abraham Rogerius served 
in the 1640s as its first Reformed minister to the Dutchmen and to Catholics 
of the ‘Luso-Indian’ community His interest in the ‘pagans’, however, was 
study and not conversion’ Similarly, the Reformed minister Philippus 
Baldaeus served Dutchmen and indigenous Catholics in Jaffna and the 
Pandya coast between 1656 and 1662 and wrote his own reports 5 The next 
important studies of India's ‘paganism’ would be by Ziegenbalg 

Ziegenbalg and Pluetschau, however, had not come to Tranquebar to 
study. They had come to address ‘pagans’ and ‘Moors’ with the Protestant 
message and were the first Europeans sent to India for that express purpose. 
The various trading companies of Protestant Europe had long employed 
chaplains for their personnel in the colonies, and 1n Tranquebar the Danes 
possessed their own Lutheran church and had two pastors Yet no 
Malabarians belonged to the congregation nor, apparently, did any 
Eurasians Those among the Eurasians and the Malabarian slaves who were 
Catholics were served by a Jesuit No ‘pagans’ or ‘Moors’ had yet voluntarily 
sought baptism from Protestants 

Over the following century and a half, 54 other Europeans would be sent 
to continue what Ziegenbalg and Pluetschau had begun as the Protestant 
message spread out of Tranquebar and gained a foothold in south-eastern 
India. Here we shall look at the emergence of issues that set the context and 
contours of later developments. 


SPREADING THE WORD 


To do their commissioned work, the two missionaries had first to study 
language. They divided the labour, Ziegenbalg working on Tamil and 
Pluetschau on Portuguese, and their efforts bore fruit quickly After 14 
months they had formed a congregation of 75, possessed a new church 
building, and held worship services in both languages The congregetion, 
however, was not typical of the colony It was economically and socially 
dependent on the Danish fort, on mercantile trade, and on the mission 
institutions. By the time the church building was completed, only one free 
‘pagan’ Malabarian had received baptism, Ziegenbalg’s 30-year old ‘Shudra’ 
man servant, Seperumal (Lehmann 1956 42) Yet, during the remaining 12 
years of Ziegenbalg's life it grew By 1712 there were 202 members in the 
congregation, 117 of them Malabarians and 85 Portuguese In 1720, the year 
after his death, there were 250 members, 147 of whom were high-status 
‘Shudras’ (who were Velalans) and the remainder low-status ‘pariah’ caste 
members In 1738 the missionaries reported that since the mission began, 
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they counted 4,609 people as members, of whom 3,186 were then living 
(Lehmann 1956: 121). 

A printed report cited by Lehmann (1956 43) gives us some idea of their 
occupations. Of the 87 Malabarian adults, it reported, five served the 
Danish company, six were soldiers or sailors, others served the mission as 
catechists, clerks, or teachers, and the remainder sought work with the 
Europeans and gained food however they could, some earning a little by 
knitting stockings, a skill taught to children of the mission's school. Of the 
Portuguese adults, 13 were soldiers and sailors, and the rest served the 
company and earned money by knitting stockings and weaving reeds (ibid.: 
43). 

What was the message to which those people had responded positively? It 
was Pietist, meaning that it stressed an inner and personal experience of a 
warm faith in the story of Jesus Christ as the mediating saviour from sin, 
death, the devil and hell If genuine, that pious faith would transform one's 
everyday hfe. It was a devotion to a personal saviour that Johann Sebastian 
Bach was at the time expressing through classical music in Germany. As a 
religious ideal it was not unlike the agamic devotion of surrender that would 
be expressed some decades later by the classical music of Tyagaraja of 
Tanjore (c.1759-1847) and of his contemporaries, Muttuswami Diksitar 
(1776-1835) and Syama Sastri (1762-1827). In that musical context the 
Protestant poet of Tanjore, Vedanayaga Sastri (1774-1864), would also 
compose his many works 

Within its European context, Pietist devotion tended toward an 
individualistic conscience that would later develop intellectually into 
Enlightenment rationalism and deistic theism Yt was harmonious with the 
individualistic freedom of laissez-faire capitalism It contrasted on the one 
hand the sacramental stress of the Roman Catholics and on the other the 
established Calvinist and Lutheran corporate ethos of the Dutch, Danish and 
British East India companies Ideally st required a continuous cultivation of 
the inner experience of faith and repentance expressed through ethical living, 
as Ziegenbalg explained in Anandamangalam to a gathering at the house of a 
temple Brahman. 


If you suffer Faith and unfeigned Repentance to be wrought in your 
Souls; a Faith, I mean, attended with a constant Exercise of good Works, 
and with a continued Perseverance to the End; there 1s no doubt but your 
Souls shall be saved by Virtue of our Religion But if you barely change 
the Name, and not the Heart, then the coming over to our Religion, and 
the taking upon you the Name of a Christian, will do you no good at all. 


Ziegenbalg wanted to get that message to the ‘pagans’ and ‘Moors’, and 
by doing so, he believed, he would be responding to the desire for wisdom 
that was itself a sign of God's earlier work in India.’ Those who desired 
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wisdom, however, lacked the full story, and to get it to them he worked in 
three ways. 

First, assisted by Tamil books of his Catholic predecessors, he translated 
Lutheran and Pietist doctrinal and liturgical works into Tamil, such as Martin 
Luther’s ‘Small Catechism’ (Gensichen 1967:33). He chose to use everyday 
spoken Tamil, not the poetry of the elite, even though it was not customarily 
used for books. He had his translations, tracts and letters copied by hand on 
to palm leaves by up to 12 copyists and distributed them to interested 
Muslims and Hindus who could read Hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
pieces circulated, including, in one example, a translation of Matthew's 
gospel with an exposition of Christian doctrine and a letter explaining 
conversion (ibid * 30) 

In 1713 Ziegenbalg employed a Tamil printing press sent from the Pietist 
centre of Halle, Germany Its first product, he reported, was ‘a booklet 
dedicated to the heathen, and consisting of eight chapters, ın which is shown 
how great a horror heathenism 1s and how those who live in it may be saved 
and go to heaven.” According to Han-Werner Gensichen, although Catholic 
Tamil writings of the 16th century were the first printed books to appear 
outside of Western Europe and there had been four Catholic printing presses 
in India since 1548, Ziegenbalg’s booklet of 1713 ‘inaugurated the modern 
era of Tamil book-printing and printing in Indian languages as a whole’ 
(Gensichen 1967 34) It would be nearly a century and a half before 
Arumuga Navalar would assimilate the printing press to Tamil Shatva 
missionary efforts 

It is clear that his widely distributed literature was of interest to many and 
effective One of his letters addressing a set of questions to the ‘heathen’ may 
be the first survey ever conducted in India. Ziegenbalg received 99 written 
responses to it that contain an abundance of information, some of which shall 
be discussed shortly” 

His literature had a direct effect on the establishment of Protestants in 
the Tanjore capital, a major step ın the spread of the religion. The 
missionaries were not allowed to work inside the Tanjore kingdom 
Ziegenbalg had attempted to walk to Tanjore in 1709, but had learned on the 
way that ‘no white European could travel in the country unless he had a 
passport issued by the King or one of his highest officials’, and that the King 
had killed a few Portuguese priests and imprisoned others who then died 
(Lehmann 1956: 124-25) Nevertheless, the Tanjore king’s maternal uncle 
had read some of the Tranquebar literature and had corresponded with the 
missionary Benjamin Shultze and in 1721 had sent him an emissary. In the 
meantime, a low-caste Catholic in Tanjore named Rajanaikan (1700-1771), 
who was a subordinate officer of the king, had read the literature as well as 
the Tranquebar translation of the Bible into Tamil He had instructed three 
soldiers and in 1727 the four of them went to Tranquebar for baptism. When 
Rajanaikan returned to Tanjore, he served as catechist for over 40 years and 
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brought hundreds into the church from the lower castes At the end of 1717 
there were only 15 Protestants in the Tanjore territory, but by the end of 1728 
there were over 100 

In 1728 the Tanjore king's uncle invited the missionary Friedrich Pressier 
to the July wedding of his son and there the missionary met the Tanjore 
Lutherans who appear to have congregated outside of the capital The 
Velalan or ‘Shudra’ Protestants were allowed to meet him upstairs in the 
prince’s house but the ‘pariahs’ he could speak to only through a window 
Yet, two years later Tanjore had 367 Protestants in its region and 14 years 
later they were meeting inside the capital, for ın 1742 Rayanaikan opened a 
school there where he held worship services, and in 1744 a prayer hall had 
been built for ‘Shudras’ in a ‘Shudra’ street Following the lead of 
Rajanaikan, the Tanjore Protestants, both ‘Shudra’ and ‘pariah’, would 
emerge as significant to the Malabarian application of Pietist faith, as will be 
seen later 

Ziegenbalg’s second way of communicating his message was to study 
Tamil writings assiduously and discuss religious matters whenever he could 
In 1708 and again in 1709 he visited the Dutch ın Nagapattinam to the south 
After his abortive effort to walk to Tanjore, in 1710 he went in a caravan to 
the English in Madras to the north, taking nine and a half days to pass 
through Sırkalı, Cidambaram, Porta Nova, Kudalur, Pondichery, 
Sadraspatnam and St Thomas Mount On his trips he distributed literature 
to Brahmans and gathered names for future correspondence Whenever he 
could, he talked with men who frequently came to his house and with those 
he met on his walks through the colony in market places, in front of temples, 
on the streets during festivals, in public resting places, and in private homes 

In those discussions Ziegenbalg began with a shared notion of wisdom, 
and then moved to his particular message ‘To start with the crucified Jesus is 
not possible’, he explained to Danish supporters ‘One has to begin with the 
book of Nature, from there move on to the Holy Scripture, and on that basis 
proclaim the crucified Jesus, as the circumstances and the occasion present 
themselves’ (Lehmann 1956 37) He used reason to bludgeon through what 
he thought to be blind ignorance Yet, as a result of his studious efforts to 
understand whatever wisdom the Tamils had, Ziegenbalg ended up 
producing for Europe the most accurate studies of the ‘pagans’ in India since 
Rogerius Not until he began sending his voluminous reports and studies of 
Tamil culture and religion to Halle did the Pietists in Germany have an 
opportunity to gain a reasonably clear idea of what they were trying to save 
people 1n India from Yet, when Ziegenbalg sent that information to be 
published, the Pietist authorities at Halle suppressed it As August Hermann 
Francke said, ‘the missionaries were sent out to exterminate heathenism in 
India, not to spread heathen nonsense all over Europe’ (ibid : 32). 

As his third approach, Ziegenbalg welcomed Hindus and Muslims to the 
liturgies of the church in Tranquebar, the context in which the Protestant 
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message was heard in its fullest resonance He and Pluetschau conducted 
their catechetical instructions and worship services in the New Jerusalem 
Church, a stone building 20 by 50 feet, white-washed, with a stone altar and a 
stone pulpit, but purposcly bare of pictures, images and crucifixes (Ziegen- 
balg 1717: 53-54) When the congregation gathered, Ziegenbalg reported: 


Those women and men who wear European clothes sit on benches and 
stools, but those men and women who wear Indian clothes sit on mats and 
down on the paved floor No one but Heathens and Moors, who do not 
belong to the congregation, stand at the four windows and doors (1957: 
90). 


Those who sat on mats were apparently the Velalans; those who sat on 
the bare floor were ‘pariahs’ The men and women of the congregation no 
doubt sat apart and attendance was high, partly because mission emplovees 
did not want to Jeopardize their positions (Lehmann 1956 45). 

In that context, Ziegenbalg articulated the Protestant message vigorously 
He led worship each Sunday and included the rite of the Holy Supper, he 
preached doctrinal sermons, and he catechized the members present. On 
Wednesday he reviewed for them the Sunday sermon and again catechized 
On Friday he drilled them in Luther's Catechism According to his reports, 
*pagans' and Muslims attended all of those occasions, sometimes by the 
hundreds 

We shall return to the seating arrangement of that liturgical setting later, 
but should now turn our attention to those observers at the windows and 
doors What evidence do we have for their response to what they saw and 
heard? 


THE ‘MOORS?’ 


Let us begin with the ‘Moors’ or Muslims, who were well established in 
Tranquebar As Susan Bayly has noted, a chain of Muslim trading towns ad 
come up along the east coast, from Pulicat down to the southern-most Tamil 
ports, and some of the richest were in the Tanjore delta area where 
Tranquebar is located (Bayly 1989. 72-82). Tranquebar town contained a 
large mosque and nearby Poreyar contained several, including a fine new 
one, and a Sufi lived not far away At~Nagore down the coast near 
Nagapattinam was the dargah of the Sufi master Shahul Hamid Naguri, an 
international pilgrimage centre that received patronage from the rulers of 
Tanjore’ from the Telugu Vaishnava Nayakas (it was believed), from the 
Dutch East India Company (it was believed), and most magnificently from 
the Marathas who had taken Tanjore from the Nayakas in 1674 (ibid. 91-94, 
216-21). 

Among Muslims the endogamous Tamil-speaking Maraikkayar 
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dominated, a Sunn: elite of merchants and ship^ owners who sustained close 
ties to Arab centres of trade and pilgrimage and to Muslim communities in 
Southeast Asia and along the west coast of India to Gujarat. They followed 
the Shafri school of Quranic law (madhab) that tended to link them to 
Arabia. They distinguished themselves from the Labbais, also Tamil-speaking 
Sunnis, who included fishermen and pearl divers, cultivators, weavers, 
artisans and petty traders, some dealing in fish and leather The Labbais 
followed the Hanafi school, which tended to link them to the Deccan and to 
Central Asia and Iran (Bayly 1989- 79-81) 

It is likely that when Ziegenbalg described the Muslims in the colony as 
‘yellow’ in pigmentation, he meant the Maraikkayar elite who claimed 
descent from Arab settlers and regarded the Labbais as ‘mere converts’ 
(Bayly 1989 80) The Labbais who lived on the fringes of Tranquebar town’s 
Muslim society may have appeared to him as indistinguishable from the ‘dark 
brown’ Malabarians Yet Ziegenbalg’s perception of them as different from 
the majority population may have been the way the Maraikkayar elite 
represented themselves to him, as not really ‘of Malabar’. Nevertheless, 
unlike Muslims in Bengal, who favoured Arabic, Persian or Urdu as their 
language and identified the Bengali language with non-Muslims (Roy 1983: 
65-72), Tamil was the mother tongue for both the Maraikkayar and the 
Labbais A Maraikkayar of coastal Kilakkarai, who claimed kinship with the 
Pandyas, had by this time commissioned the Sirappuranam, a Tamil kavya of 
5,000 stanzas about the life of the Prophet,with explicit allusions to Kamban's 
Tamil Ramayanam And its author, Umaru Pulavar (c1665-?), was 
developing the literature of what might be called a ‘Muslim Manipravala’, an 
Arabic-Tamil literary language written in Arabic script." 

Still, according to his report of 1709, Ziegenbalg assumed that the 
Tranquebar Muslims were so different from the Malabarians that they had 
their own language, yet oddly enough did not speak it often and sent their 
children to Tamil schools. In answer to the question from Europe, ‘Are the 
Malabarians for the most part Heathens or Mahometans”’, he wrote. 


I have never seen as yet a Malabarian that was a Mahometan. The 
Mahometans here, are generally Blackamoors. Though they are settled 
every where among the Malabarians, yet do they make a particular Body 
of Men, or a quite different sort of People from the Heathens. And since 
the Malabarick Language has the Ascendant here above all others, they 
very seldom speak their native Tongue, and suffer their Children to 
frequent the Malabarick Schools, without obliging their Masters to teach 
them the Tenets of the Mahometan Faith. So that the Moors or 
Mahometans understand the Malabarick Language, both as to read, 
write, or to speak it; yet are they no Malabanans, but vastly different from 
them, as well with respect to their Religion, as likewise to their 
Complexion, their Shape, and Apparel Many Hundred Thousands of 
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those Moors inhabit the Coast of Coromandel, enjoying every where great 
Power and Liberty For as they depend on the great Mogol, so he doth 
always protect them against the Insults of the Heathenish Kings, if they 
should offer to molest them (Ziegenbalg 1717: 31-32. 


By the time Ziegenbalg and Pluetschau had landed, Mughal rule was 
close at hand, with its use of Persian and Urdu Through the Nizam of 
Hyderabad the Mughal Emperor in Delhi had claimed the whole of the 
Tamil country as a province, the Maratha-built fortress in Vellore was now in 
Mughal control, and the Nawabi of Arcot was about to be established (Bayly 
1989. 151-52) 

Those Muslim men who stood on the edges of Ziegenbalg’s church to 
watch the liturgies must have found some things familiar, but nothing quite 
right. They were accustomed to weekly communal gatherings for prayer and 
to daily individual prayers, but unlike the Protestants, they washed 
themselves at the mosque before worship, and during worship did not sing or 
eat, and did not sit with women. The mosque, like the church, was an image- 
free building painted white and with a pulpit, but it had no altar, and no 
priestly rituals They too heard a weekly setmon expounding revealed 
scripture, and they too knew Abraham, Moses, David and Jesus Yet, just as 
they no doubt thought he would, in their eyes Ziegenbalg distorted the teach- 
ings of those prophets and ignored the most important one, Muhammad. 

The church building, perhaps, seemed to them more like the court of a 
Sufi saint than a mosque Men and women went together to see the Sufi who 
lived nearby and sometimes they sang while worshipping (Ziegenbalg 1717: 
32-37). As did Ziegenbalg, that Sufi nurtured individual piety and Spiritual 
growth, and his own life too was meant to be a model for others, Yet 
Ziegenbalg talked of the experience of faith in God, while the Sufi talked of 
the experience of God Ziegenbalg waited for the next life to see God, while 
the Sufi longed to see him now Zaegenbalg wanted to be a model of faith and 
repentance for his congregation, while the Sufi was looked to by his disciples 
as an embodiment of holiness. As Ziegenbalg described him 


His Dress was Mahometan; he had on his Head a green silken Turbant, 
with a black silken Scarf about his Body He was besides loaded with 
Gold, Silver, Pearls,and other precious Ornaments hanging about him A 
Scymeter lay on his left Side. His Bed was all of pure red, black, and 
green Velvet. Whilst we thus conversed together, a great many Moors 
sitting on the Ground near us, listened with much Attention to what we 
said All the Moors of both Sexes, very reverently kissed his Feet both 
when they came, and when they went, and behaved themselves so 
respectfully as if he had been a Piece of a Deity (Ziegenbalg 1717. 34-35) 


Ziegenbalg had no better knowledge of Islam or respect for it than most 
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Europeans of his time. Twice when he visited the Sufi's court he refused to 
remove his shoes even though he thereby offended everyone. The second 
time, Ziegenbalg reported, the Sufi told him ‘that even the King of Tanjour 
himself, did not only take off his Shoes in his Presence, but prostrating 
himself on the Ground, did not rise till he bade him Ziegenbalg told the 
Sufi that he was too proud and needed to practice humility Not surprisingly, 
the third time Ziegenbaig visited he was not admitted, which, he said, 
illustrated the ‘intolerable and silly Pride? of Muslims (1717 32-37) 

Muslims told Ziegenbalg that they venerated Muhammad as the greatest 
Prophet, but more than that, as the intimate friend of God, as a unique man 
whose life was for them the model of piety and faithfulness. Nevertheless, 
Ziegenbalg insisted that Christians knew more about Muhammad than did 
Muslims Not only was the Prophet morally corrupt, he told them, he had 
corrupted divine revelation The Qur'an, he said 


as partly taken out of the Writings of our holy Bible, and partly out of 
the Books of Pagans, mix'd with many of his own Extravagances, as may 
be clearly seen by any discerning Reader: Therefore Mahomet gave the 
World no new Law, but dismembered, mangled, and corrupted the Laws 
of Moses, and the Gospel of Jesus Christ (Ziegenbalg 1719 227) 


Such an outspoken attitude toward the Prophet provoked at least one 
public disturbance during his career, and the responses of Muslim 
intellectuals were predictable They told him that Muslims have a better 
understanding of Jesus than the Christians, because the Christians have 
turned him into a god and are thus polytheists As one man explained 


For tho' Jesus Christ was adored as God by some of his own Disciples 
and heedless Followers, yet he himself preach'd against the Plurality of 
Gods: And when he came to hear, that some of his Disciples adored him, 
calling him the Son of God, he abandon'd them to themselves, and retir'd 
into the Wilderness Therefore Mahomet was sent into the World to 
destroy the Worship of many Gods, both among the Heathens and 
Christians (Ziegenbalg 1719 303-304) 


The Muslims wondered if Christians were not also idolators like the 
Malabarians, except perhaps for Ziegenbalg's congregation. Ziegenbalg had 
gone out of his way not to use the crucifix on liturgical garments or in the 
church so as not to tempt the Malabarians to idolatry, but that made it 
unclear to Muslims whether the Protestants of the Danish church belonged 
to the same religion as the missionaries.” 

The Muslms had their own Christology, they felt politically and 
economically secure, and they believed Islam to be the future of the world 
As Ziegenbalg wrote to Europe 
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The Mahometan-Moors are far greater Enemies to the Christian 
Religion, than the Heathens themselves They oficn visit me, as I do 
them, but they will seldom listen to any Reason, firmly believing their own 
Religion to be of the greatest Extent of all, as having possessed no less 
than almost Three Parts of the Universe This 1s the Reason, that when 
they write a Letter to a Christian, they cut off three Corners of the Letter, 
leaving but one entire, to intimate thereby, that the Christians possess but 
one, and they,the other three Parts of the World (Ziegenbalg 1717. 32) 


No Muslim became a Protestant in Ziegenbalg’s time 
THE ‘MALABARIAN PAGANS’ 


Now let us consider ‘Malabarian pagan’ responses In 1709 when 
Ziegenbalg answered the European question, ‘By what Means do the 
Malabarians get their Livelihood’, he gave a rather full picture of ‘pagan’ 
Tamil society 1n secular occupational terms as he observed them 


Some of the Malabarians maintain themselves by Trade and Commerce, 
others by the Plow, others again by Handy-craft Work, and other La»our 
and Business of that Nature In such Sea-port Towns as Tranquebar, 
Trade is far greater, and everything more plentiful, than ın any other 
Parts of the Country Those that can and will Work, find Employment 
enough to get a Livelihood There are no Beggars to be seen among them 
except the Faquiers ." 

There are many rich and great Men among the Malabarians, but for the 
generality they are poor, or of midling Circumstances The chief 
Handy-craft Trades among them are, Linnen-Weavers, Shoe-makers, 
Taylors, Knitters of Stockings, Dyers, Painters, Masons, Carpenters, 
Joiners, Potters, Goldsmiths, Brasiers, Ironmongers, ete and some work 
in Chalk and Lime-Houses, in Brickilns, and Glass-Houses, where 
Glass-Bracelets are made 

There are Physicians, Surgeons, Barbers, Exchangers of Money, etc I 
may truly say, the Malabarians are as expert and ready in their several 
Trades and Arts as any Nation in Europe, and are able to imitate almost 
everything that cometh to their Hands, and relateth to their Profession. 

Their Women maintain themselves by Spinning of Wool, grinding of 
Rice; by selling of Cheese, Milk, Butter and FIsh; by baking Cakes, 
fetching and carrying of Water, by putting themselves out to Service. etc 
(Zaegenbalg 1717- 21-22) 


A spokesman for the *Malabarian' literati view would have organized that 
same description somewhat differently For example, in the latter half of the 
19th century, Dandapan: Swamikal (1839-1898), a Velalan born in 
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Tirunelveli, explained the social world in his ‘Sutra of Truth’ (Sattiya 
Suttiram) ın accord with the ancient Tirukkural and the ritual concerns of 
agama. The relevant portions of his text may be summarized thus. n 

He began with God, and then turned to the guru, and then to the practice 
of tapas, which, he said, 1s the performance of one's work in order to attain a 
higher realm. Under that umbrella, he described the nature of people 
according to their social functions, following an agamic revision of 
vama-dharma. First are the Brahmans of the veda, whose nature is to 
consider all souls (uyir) as equal to their own. Second are the rulers, whose 
nature is to possess truth, political skill (niti), and compassion. Third are the 
merchants (vanikar, cetti), whose nature 1s to buy and sell. (Their otherwise 
inferior name, he said, is great because it is one of Murugan's, who sells 
emancipation for the price of devotion He offered that explanation, it 
appears, to explain why he had distinguished merchants from the next class 
and thereby placed them in a position analogous to Vaishyas ) Fourth are the 
Velalans, whose nature is to engage in many kinds of work. They differ 
according to region, language and function, and have differing titles 
(Mudaliar, Pillai, Cettiyar, etc) They provide subsistence for ascetics, 
Brahmans and rulers, and their fundamental and ancient duty is to worship 
God when rain is required (That, it appears, explains the name Velalan as 
‘he who possesses abundance [velanmati] that comes through sacrifice [ve]vu] 
motivated by desire [velt]’.) 

The fifth class, finally, consists of those whose nature is to kill souls and 
eat flesh. Their duty 1s to do what the ruler commands and to announce 
events to everyone, usually with a drum (parar) (for example, the Paraiyans 
or 'pariahs). Yet, he explained, there is no reason to fault them in their 
serving people of the other four classes and they are to be respected — in fact, 
those of the fifth class who do not eat flesh are to be counted among the 
higher people, because purity inside purifies the outside (That suggests the 
agamic diksa that purifies the grossly physical body, making ‘unclean’ 
Paraiyans into true devotees and Shudras into 'Shudras of true being’ 
[sat-sudra] who have the ritual status of ‘twice-born’.’° 

In any case, he continued, to kill is not part of one’s work (karma), even if 
veda requires it for sacrifices. The acaryas of agama have spoken firmly that 
even if veda appeared and 1 spoke, and even if Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva 
came and spoke, still the sin of eating flesh is not allowed for high castes. 
When killing, no compassionate person's mind will bear the victim's 
tormented thrashing.” 

Although Dandapan Swamikal’s text obviously organized itself according 
to the varna-dhanna model of such dharma texts as the Laws of Manu, his 
five classes do not correspond in ritual status to Manu’s varnas. Viewed from 
those ritual categories, there are in fact only three classes m his description: 
the Brahmans, the Shudras, and the unclean ‘fifth’ The rulers of society, 
ritually speaking, are ‘Kshatriya’ natures in Shudra bodies and those who 
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function as ‘Vaishyas’ are ritually Shudras as well. 

Nevertheless, as Arumuga Navalar explained in his 19th century works, 
the means by which Shudras could become ‘twice-born’ were the initiations 
(diksa) and ritualized modes of life (sadhana) provided by the acaryas of 
agama. The relevant agamas were those of the Shaivas and of the Vaishnavas 
and crucial to their sadhanas was the avoidance of flesh and liquor to sustain 
ritual purity in mind and body. Such ‘pure’ food was the liturgical coin used in 
the Shaiva and Vaishnava temples to mediate between God and the 
worshipper 

Tranquebar town possessed five large agamic temples and numerous 
large and small ones dotted the colony In contrast to the church and the 
mosque, the temple is thought to be a palace (koyil) for the iconic presence 
(sannidhi) of Shiva or Vishnu, who grants audiences to subjects at stated 
times each day In the 18th century, traffic in and out was limited to men and 
women of requisite purity, polluted devotees worshipped outside the 
boundaries of the temple mandala 7 

For centuries the Tanjore kings had followed agama under the guidance 
of acaryas, notably the Shaiva Agama of Shaiva Siddhanta during Chola rule 
and the Vaishnava Agama of the Pancaratra and Vaikhanasa schools during 
Vijayanagara rule For example, the last Nayaka ruler before the Maratha 
kings, Vijayaraghava, reigned for 40 years (1633-1673) and was noted for his 
personal devotion to Krishna housed at Mannar Amidst a period of at times 
devastating strife with other rulers, he sustained that piety under the guide of 
his acarya, Kumara Tatacarya (d 1658) During guru puja, t was reported, his 
acarya was taken in a procession through the streets of Tanjore in a richly 
decorated palanquin, his slippers in another palanquin, and the king walked 
in front of the slippers with a censer (Sathianathaier 1956 758-88) 

The king celebrated the Panguni festival of March-April with the 
procession of chariots (ter, ratha) He observed the Margali rites of 
December-January at the Mannar temple, where he went each morning 
before sunrise to worship Krishna with flowers for five hours while the town 
celebrated During that month he hved as a renunciate and ate in strict 
purity. When his acarya died, the king was shaved head to foot and made a 
pilgrimage to Ramanangur at Ramesvaram where he and the queen gave 
their collective weight in gold to the Lord Upon hus return he gave gold to 
Krishna at Mannar. Then, after the Nayaka of Madurai defeated him in 1664, 
Vijayaraghava performed the rite of /tiranyagarbha, by which he was ‘reborn’ 
through a metal cow into the arms of his acarya’s wife as her ‘newborn’. At 
that time he also visited the temple of Sri Rangam daily, starting the 30 mile 
journey early enough to worship there by sunrise (Sathianathater 1956- 81). 

Such royal behaviour, even if exceptional, modelled for the Tanjore 
kingdom the ideas and values of agama and its view of the world. Central to 
that view is the mandala, a design whose sacred centre expands outward into 
peripheries bounded by a wilderness The mandala mapped the world, 
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kingdoms, capital cities, temples, ritual arenas, and the relations of peoples to 
one another. Drawing upon another 19th century description 1n Tamil, we 
may describe the agamic mapping of socio-religious groups thus '? 

At the mandala’s centre stands the Light that 1s wisdom or knowledge 
(nana), understood either as Shiva or as Narayana, depending on the agama 
Around that centre of Light three circles or squares expand concentrically 
outward into Darkness to form the realm of dharma Outside of dharma is 
the wilderness of delusion, the dark realm of ignorance (ajnana) where, in 
European terms, the ‘heathen’ live All traditions that accept veda are truly 
civilized and exist within dharma Within the boundaries of dharma, however, 
only those that 1n addition accept agama are in or near the centre of Light. 
Any tradition that rejects veda 1s outside dharma, is uncivilized, and 1s in the 
realm of darkness 

Although veda defines the boundary of dharma, by itself it ıs not at the 
centre, which 1s occupied by agama as taught by acaryas The Shaiva acaryas 
and the Vaishnava acaryas disputed one another regarding the nature of the 
mandala’s centre, but in the early 18th century they agreed on its outermost 
boundaries Outside of those boundaries, in the realm of darkness, lived the 
meat-eating and demon-worshipping ‘pariahs’, the Buddhists, the Jainas, the 
Muslims, the Catholics and the Protestants 

With that background, let us now return to the New Jerusalem Church in 
Tranquebar and to the people standing at its windows and doors watching 
Ziegenbalg's lituriges Any Shaiva or Vaishnava participating in the world of 
thought just outlined would have understood Ziegenbalg’s proclamation of 
Christ as the form of God’s love (anpu), yet must have thought it odd that he 
would be iconically present only for a few minutes and then m bread and 
wine, while in the temple God was present continuously and in 
anthropomorphic forms that stimulate devotion Ziegenbalg’s use of food 
must also have seemed both familiar and strange God embodied ın iconic 
form in his palace receives ‘pure’ food and distributes ‘pure’ food through his 
serving priests so that the transaction of food between God and 
communicants that Ziegenbalg effected in the Holy Supper was not 
unfamiliar. Yet he used polluting wine and the interpretation he gave 1t and 
the bread he served were completely polluting To think of eating the flesh 
and blood of a human, even symbolically, must have been repulsive to anyone 
who gave it serious thought Yet the feast of the Lord’s Supper in which 
Christ’s body and blood were eaten and drunk was so important in the 
Church cultus that any who wanted to consume those sacred elements had to 
give notice eight days in advance and then each day receive an hour of 
instruction and admonition (Lehmann 1956: 61) Nevertheless, in its symbols 
it would suggest to agamic thought the bloody and polluting ‘pariah’ rites of 
darkness f 

Moreover, the fact that ‘Shudra’ and ‘pariah’ Christians sat in the same 
room and shared in the same liturgical meal implied that they were of the 
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same polluting social status even though they maintained distinctions in their 
seating The thoughtful observer must have found it bizarre that familiar 
doctrines of God, love, grace and purification from sin should be taught 
through such a muxture of the clean and unclean and with such defiled 
imagery Standing on the boundary of the church, he must have thought he 
was looking into a curious mixture of ignorance and wisdom 

He would have noticed, nevertheless, that those sitting within that arena 
retained the distinctions between the ‘clean’ and the ‘unclean’ classes We 
have seen it in the seating, to which we shall return later He may also have 
perceived it in the distribution of the food, namely in serving the wine 
Despite the report by some later missionaries that caste distinctions were not 
made in the rite of the Supper, ‘Shudras’ may have been served before 
‘pariahs’ and perhaps even two cups were used In Germany, two full cups 
were consecrated during the rites and, if two were similarly consecrated ın 
the Tranquebar context, the ‘clean’ may have drunk from one and the 
‘unclean’ from the other, as was the practice ın 1777 Censorship in Germany 
of missionary reports from Tranquebar may have eliminated information 
about the practice P 

Nevertheless, the congregants’ own self-consciousness about observing 
purity-pollution distinctions in the sacred context was unambiguous It was 
revealed, interestingly, by the one time that missionaries reported that the 
congregants sat together without observing caste distinctions That was 
during Ziegenbalg’s funeral in 1719 In his study of the mission, Arno 
Lehmann viewed that event as ‘a splendid example of what the Church was 
able to achieve already in 1719, something that in Hindu circles had not been 
considered a possibilty’ (1956 64) Yet ıt reveals, I think, quite the opposite 
According to the categories of dharma, funeral rites are polluting and all who 
participate in them are polluted Moreover, insofar as all the congregants 
viewed themselves as forming one ‘family’, they understood themselves as all 
polluted by virtue of kinship relations In such funereal situations, there 1s no 
purity to preserve and all who are polluted may intermingle without regard to 
caste distinctions From that point of view, the unity that Lehmann applauded 
was the social unity of people who shared the unclean ritual status of 
‘pariahs’, and their practice of it revealed a conscious adherence to the 
symbolism of purity and pollution 

Most of the high-caste people Ziegenbalg talked with at length and 
corresponded with were Shaivas To them it was not strange to think that 
God had revealed himself and his way of life through a series of disciples and 
their books, as Ziegenbalg taught The idea of salvation through divine grace 
was nothing new either, nor the fact of resurrection, because both were 
attested to in the lives of their saints, the Nayanar They also believed that 
Shiva takes on human form, and so that doctrine too was sensible What may 
not have been appealing to them, however, 1s the doctrine that God was born 
through a woman's body, which is what the Vaishnavas taught But responses 
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by Vaishnavas to Ziegenbalg were fewer than those by Shaivas, suggesting, 
perhaps, that as a minority who relied more on Brahmans for leadership than 
did the Shaivas, they were less available to him 

When Ziegenbalg wrote to people, he often asked them: ‘What do the 
Tamilians think about the Christian Religion and Law?' (Grafe 1972: 51). In 
his use of the word ‘Tamilian’ he appears to mean 'Velalan'. One of his 99 
respondents wrote back: 


Christianity 15 being despised by us for the following reasons: 


because Christians slaughter cows and eat them, 

because they do not wash after easing themselves, 

because they drink strong drinks, 

because they do not do many works (kara), when someone has 
died, 1n order to help the soul of the deceased 

to reach the place of bliss, 

because they do not do many works (karma) of joy at 

weddings. 


This seemingly random sequence, that a European reader would likely 
have found incoherent, in fact articulates a coherent statement of dharma by 
describing what opposes it. Those five objectionable acts imply the 
disintegration of the social mandala European and Eurasian Christians, for 
example, slaughter cattle and eat them, like the ‘pariahs’. As the purest of 
animals, cattle are used to embody the divine in Shaiva temple rites and, as 
noted, in 1664 Vaishnava rites enabled the Nayaka of Tanjore to be reborn 
through a bronze cow (Sathianathater 1956: 81) Europeans perpetuate their 
‘partah-like’ pollution because they do not use water to remove the pollution 
of bodily wastes, and because they drink alcohol and lose their self-control — 
as was apparent to everyone who saw the drunkenness and debauchery 
common among the Europeans of the trading companies. In other words, the 
respondent was saying, Christianity is dangerous because 1t creates unclean 
people who live chaotic lives. 

He was also saying that Christians weaken the family, which 1s the very 
heart of dharma The Pietist Lutherans, for example, buried the dead with a 
ceremony and left 1t at that. Neither fasting nor feasting, they did nothing to 
assist the soul to reach its rebirth and thereby invited disaster from the 
unsatisfied preta. Likewise, they conducted simple weddings and did not 
spend generously on feasts for families, caste members, friends and fellow 
villagers. They thereby left the social ties that bind kin, caste and village 
weakened, and the family of the present and the future socially vulnerable. 
Pietist Lutherans, through simple and inexpensive funerals and weddings, 
weakened the past and future links of the very lineages on which they 
themselves depended. They were, it appeared, not only ignorant but 
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ungrateful. 

Ziegenbalg asked his correspondents another question. "Why do the 
Tamilians refuse to embrace the Christian religion? Again, Ziegenbalg 
appeared to mean the Velalans One man responded: 


There are many castes among men, which have been created by the Lord. 
Now because we see that Christians do not observe such distinctions of 
castes, but bring everybody to one level, and although there is a big 
difference between the male and the female sex, they gather them all 
without distinction into one congregation, we do not like to embrace such 
a religion (Grafe 1972. 53). : 


Despite the fact that members of Ziegenbalg's congregation did sustain 
fundamental caste distinctions, the Velalans knew that the converts in 
principal had stepped outside of the dharma mandala into ‘heathen’ 
darkness. The price many of them paid was high, because once they had been 
baptized into that ‘darkness’ they were 1n the realm of the polluted and their 
families, ın order to protect themselves, in theory should cut them off from 
all social, economic, kinship and ritual relationships That was one reason the 
mission had to support its members. No matter how positively those 
respondents may have felt toward the Protestant message — which shared 
much in common with agamic bhakt: — they did not think such a break with 
dharma necessary. '[We] believed’, one man wrote, ‘that God will give us 
salvation, if we in this life go by what we discern as true in your law, although 
outwardly we do not convert to your Church’ (Grafe 1972: 54) 

Let us glance quickly at four responses to Christian thought by the 
Malabarians. One offered a Shaiva definition of ‘heathen’. The word ajnana, 
which Ziegenbalg had used to translate ‘heathen’, this respondent applied to 
Christians: Anyone who does not wear the ashes of Shiva, does not rely on 
Shiva’s five-syllable mantra for ritual purposes, does not make offerings and 
fast, and is without mercy, love, humihty, and patience — that person is a 
heathen (Grafe 1972: 60). 

Another response was a theological version of the multiplex unity of 
dharma, Just as God created different communities and nations with 
different modes of dress, laws and customs, so he created different religions 
and wants to be worshipped in different ways. That implies that to remove 
many religions in favour of one, as the Christians and the Muslims wanted, is 
not only unnecessary, it will lessen God’s own delight in diversity Underlying 
that is the belief that if truly seen, this whole moving universe and its events 
manifest God’s joyful play. 

A third response was to clarify Ziegenbalg’s misunderstanding about 
agamic polytheism. God 1s the Supreme Being, this response said, and he has 
no bodily shape and cannot be compared to anything else. He creates the 
various devas for his purposes but ultimately they are forms of himself. that 
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he will resorb one day Many ignorant people worship as devas beings that 
are not devas at all, but are actually lies, while others worship beings so low 
in the hierarchy that they appear to be demons It is that ignorant mode of 
worship that Ziegenbalg has erroneously taken to be representative of all 
Tamilan worship and which he attacks as gross idolatry When properly 
understood, this response maintained, those who follow agama are no less 
monotheistic than the Christians and the Muslims 
Finally, some respondents pointed out to Ziegenbalg that although the 
observance of temple rites and the maintenance of purity are important, 
more important is the personal cultivation of devotion to God Faith in God, 
love for God, and faithfulness to God are the essential elements of religion, 
they said, and at times they may take precedence over temple worship and 
purity. That approach is typical of those who had broken with the normal 
householder life, renunciant asectics perhaps Such people found a great deal 
to admire in Ziegenbalg's own pious behaviour, though not ın his doctrine. 
Those responses, however, are of the Tamil elite, the Brahmans and the 
Velalans of leisure and learning We know little of what unsophisticated 
- people thought, or what those at the bottom of the social hierarchy like the 
‘pariahs’ thought. Some Malabarian ‘pagans’ found Ziegenbalg’s message 
persuasive and became Christians, but most did not Ziegenbalg attributed 
that to the Devil’s power to keep people blind to the otherwise obvious truth, 


CONCLUSIONS 


Leaving Ziegenbalg’s Devil aside, what conclusions may we draw from 
this brief sketch of the first indigenous Protestant movement in India? 

To begin, it 1s clear that Protestant beginnings depended significantly on 
Catholic predecessors That, of course, repeats the history of Europe, where 
Martin Luther, John Calvin and others sought to reform what was already 
there. Similarly, Ziegenbalg and Pluetschau sought to reform the Catholic 
‘Portuguese’ and ‘Malabarians’ in accord with Pietist 1deas, some of whom 
apparently wanted such religious reform Rajanaikam in Tanjore is a notable 
example. 

It is also clear that the Catholics and ‘pagans’ who became Protestants 
created their own view of themselves as they responded to the missionaries’ 
message. What they had converted to was not always what Ziegenbalg and 
others intended ? The doctrine they accepted they applied to the categories 
of life as dharma defined it for them, a dharma represented by the agamic 
gaze focused on them at the windows and doors of the church during 
worship They lived within a dharma-based culture as signified by the many 
palaces of God around them and by the palace of the king in Tanjore. They 
heard the story of Jesus as it was told by Europeans who came from a 
different culture as signified by the Danish fort and its church. Yet the 
Europeans they heard it from were themselves at odds with that fort and its 
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church, and critical of its seemingly debauched and impious way of life. The 
mission church and school signified that fact The Tamil-speaking Christians 
worshipping at the New Jerusalem Church, then, had located themselves 
somewhere between the dharma of Tanjore’s king and the mores of the 
European fort 

The clearest expression of their recently created self-understanding 
appears to us in the sacred setting of the Lord’s Supper Let us recall the 
matter of their seating in the New Jerusalem Church Modes of dress implied 
modes of sitting, and within a sacred liturgical context, both dress and 
placement signified distinctive social identities Those who wore European 
clothes sat on benches and stools, which would include the missionaries and 
Eurasians and perhaps soldiers in umform Those who wore indigenous 
clothes sat on mats, which would have been the high-status Velalans, or they 
sat directly on the floor, which would have been the low-status ‘pariahs’ 

By conducting the Lord’s Supper in that liturgical context, the 
missionaries conveyed to the congregation and to the onlookers that the 
social order articulated by their seating arrangement expressed the 
Protestant message, Just as the rites of the temple expressed the hierarchy of 
dharma and the rites of the mosque expressed the equality of Sharra In 
other words, faith in God's love as expressed in the story of Jesus Christ 
expressed itself as a cultic unity that was socially pluralistic They sat together 
separately. In 1727 missionaries reported that ‘pariahs and sudras sit in the 
church separated by one yard But in the distribution of the Sacrament, no 
difference was made' (Lehmann 1956 64) Between 1743 and 1746 a church 
was built ın Porayar, an important Muslim town an hour and a half walk from 
Tranquebar town It was built to serve the Protestants in Tranquebar and 
various villages, and it was designed as a cross precisely to express the 
plurality of Christian unity In the south wing behind the altar sat the ‘Shudra’ 
women, opposite them in the north wing sat the ‘Shudra’ men, in the east 
wing sat the ‘pariah’ women, and in the west wing sat the ‘pariah’ men (ibid 
129). 

Light ıs shed on that ‘pluralistic unity by a document written in Tanjore 
in 1829. The occasion for it was a split in the Tanjore congregation caused 
when more recent missionaries sought to erase any caste distinctions in the 
sacred context. The writer was Vedanayaga Sastri, a Velalan who identified 
himself as ‘the Evangelical Poet’ Because he was a highly influential Tamil 
voice for the Protestant message, his views on this matter are instructive ” 

Vedanayaga Sastri opposed the newer missionaries, arguing that earlier 
missionaries like Ziegenbalg had won converts because they had respected 
the customary divisions of the country Not only did they follow *Popish' 
practice and dress like a "Tamilian priest’, he said, but they had used Velalans 
to convert Velalans and Telugus (‘Gentoo’) to convert Telugus, had 
respected their castes, and had built the church ın the form of the cross to 
allow them to sit separately Moreover, they kept the habits of the high castes 
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and used only *Malabars' as their cooks and did not eat flesh in public. ‘They 
acted prudently without causing any offence either to the higher or to the 
lower according to the saying of the Apostle [Paul], being made all things to 
all men in order to gain all.’ 

The symbolism of mats in the liturgical setting had continued in the 
mission for over a century and the Tanjore congregation also used them. For 
over 50 years, Vedanayaga Sastri wrote, the Velalans (‘Tamilians’) sat on 
‘Sedge’ mats and those who belonged to the ‘Right Hand’ division of 
Paraiyans (‘Valangamattan’) sat separately on mats of ‘Coldrickoo’. But 
recent missionaries had insisted that everyone sit together publicly on the 
same mats of ‘Ratten’ without any distinction They also refused to allow a 
four-foot strip to separate the two groups If the Paraiyans sat on the ‘Rattan’ 
mats, he said, the Velalans were left to sit on the ground The congregation 
had therefore divided The issue posed by ‘Ratten’ mats, it appears, derived 
from the fact that they were woven from long strands into large sections, so 
that all who sat on them would sit on a single inter-connected surface. 
Assuming that ‘Sedge’ and ‘Coldrickoo’ mats were smaller, they would allow 
social distinctions to be retained even within the larger grouping of ‘Shudras 
and ‘the fifth’, for example, between the "Right Hand’ and ‘Left Hand’ 
divisions of ‘pariahs’, if there were any of the latter. 

The point, he explained, was not that the Parayans should sit on the 
ground while the Velalans sat on mats, but that each group should sit on 
mats or carpets, but with their distinctions retained. And it was not because 
of caste pride, he insisted ‘We likewise know that everyone is the descendant 
of Adam, and the pride of Caste is nothing ° He rejected any claim that in 
essence human beings are different from one another Yet, he said, ancient 
customary social divisions match differences in styles of living Customarily 
Velalans did not eat with Paraiyans because they abhor the flesh of kine, 
which Paraiyans ate Paraiyans and Pallans, however, both ate beef, yet did 
not interdine with each other, not because the other was unclean or due to 
pride of caste, but because of customary separation Europeans, in fact, 
customarily eat beef and like it and therefore they ate with the Paraiyans. 
Those divisions, he maintained, are civil distinctions They are characteristic 
of the country, are not essentially contrary to the Christian message, and 
should not be opposed if converts are sought ? 

The missionaries apparently believed, he said, that the meaning of being 
‘reconciled to your brother’ before eating in the Lord's Supper is that 
Velalans should unite with the Pariayans and eat with them ‘without 
arrogance and shame’ In response, he rejected the implication that the 
observance of caste distinctions manifested ‘arrogance’ and he asked whether 
offending the country out of fear of the missionaries’ orders would lead to 
heaven. ‘Can you say’, he asked, ‘that this is the principle doctrine of 
Christianity?’ 

It appears that Vedanayaga Sastri belonged to a Tamil Protestant view of 
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reality that by now was more than a century old According to it, humans may 
be unified by faith in the same story, which is expressed cultically by the 
Lord’s Supper, while they live separately according to caste divisions 
organized hierarchically. Individually speaking, to be oneself fully is to be ın 
and of a particular caste There 1s no such thing as a Christian ‘in general’, 
When in 1825 missionaries wrote 1n their explanation of the Lord's Supper 
that ‘no Brahmins, Chatrias, Vasia, Shudras and Parayers, be partakers of 
this Table but Christians’, that sounded to Vedanayaga Sastri like arrogant 
nonsense He wrote in response that there are more than 100 castes 1n India 
and wondered why, if they added the Paraiyans to the usual four varnas, they 
had not also added the Pallars and shoemakers ‘whom Parayers abhor’, and 
the Europeans too If ‘Christians only’ are to come to the Table, he asked 
rhetorically, ‘who-are they, are they the white men?’ His point, it appears, 
was that whoever went to the Table went as a whole person, and one’s 
wholeness extended into one’s family which extended into a caste, of which 
the Europeans formed one among many others Each person’s body of flesh 
encoded an ‘ethnic’ social reality that was as much a part of a person as 
internal faith and feeling. That ‘code’ of the body, 1t appears, was unpalatable 
to the recent missionaries in a way it had not been to their predecessors 

That brings us, finally, to the fact that once Ziegenbalg had established 
the Tamil Protestant cultus, its members over the years had to deal with the 
changing intellectual and social chmate of Northern Europe, because the 
cultus depended on European patronage? Need for European Christian 
financial support had led Halle authorities to censor the publication of 
missionary reports 1n Europe. Among the intellectual and political changes 
they had to face at the beginning of the 19th century were Enhghtenment 
thought and values that had developed throughout the 18th century in the 
context of an international and colonial market economy The 18th century 
had produced in Europe a new idea of autonomous personhood in which the 
individual human body encodes ‘rights’ and ‘freedoms’ rather than family, 
caste and status. It was that new sense of the person, it appears, tuat caused 
missionaries to Tanjore in the early 19th century to change the mats in the 
Church. 

Such changes are not surprising, because the Protestant mission was not a 
well-conceived strategy aimed at the Tamils. European Protestants in the 
early 18th century had not been prepared for India as a mission field. 
Frederick IV of Denmark had sent Ziegenbalg and Pluetschau there as a 
last-minute decision Although he had first wanted them to go to India, he 
then seriously considered Guyana in the West Indies and the African coast, 
and the young men from Halle were not sure where they were actually being 
sent until they reached Copenhagen The king changed his mind in the way 
one would change one’s mind about a commercial venture, switching 
investments easily according to fluctuations in the market. His motivation 
was entirely impersonal as far as tlie Tamils went, to his mind, it appears, 
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they were interchangeable with the people of the Caribbean and the people 
of West Africa. If one wanted to 'save souls' in the abstract, 1t did not matter 
where the souls were, or whose they were, or what they were to be saved 
from. 

A similar seemingly commercialized ‘universalism’ drained of 
civilizational particulanty, ıt appears, was found in Zaegenbalg's ability to 
adjust to Tamils rather than to West Indians or to Africans He believed 
seriously that the Wisdom of God acts throughout the world and that he was 
to use reason to complete that ‘natural’ Wisdom with the Christian story. In 
whatever cultural context, he apparently believed, a rational exposition of the 
story would elicit the same response in its hearers, because Divine Wisdom 
operated everywhere Yet that rational ‘universalism’ coupled with his own 
seriousness of purpose led him to study Tamil as no European Protestant 
before him had, investing in the scholarly study of native beliefs and practices 
in order to use them rationally to destroy the authority of dharma for those 
who were steeped 1n it The direct result, among others, was the beginning of 
the history of Bible translation and of the Protestant printing press m India 
Ziegenbalg's Bible translation was the first in India and his translation of 
Luther's Catechism the first in any Asian language (Beyreuther 1955. 97; 
Hooper 1963 67) And from his printing efforts we can trace the mid-19th 
century emergence of the vigorous Shaiva press of Arumuga Navalar 
(Hudson 1986-92, 1992a, 1992b). At the same time, the particularity of Tamil 
religious culture, when it did not correspond to Halle's universalistic 
rationalism, was suppressed 

It is also true that people in early 18th century south India generally found 
the Protestant message unexciting, though many admired its spokesman. The 
missionary, at least, provided the model of a Protestant of piety whom they 
could admire, something they had not seen in the colonies before. The 
elements of Ziegenbalg’s message — revelation, incarnation, faith, grace, sin, 
salvation — were not new to them, of course, although the way he put them 
together around the figure of Jesus was new, even for the Catholics. Yet, in 
the early 18th century, the context for the Protestant cultus was the European 
colony that Shaivas, Vaishnavas and Muslims found outside the framework of 
true and admirable civilization, though for different reasons. Partly because 
of that fact, partly because of ill health, and partly because of continuing 
disagreements with mission headquarters in Germany, Ziegenbalg wrote m 
1718. 


And since I know that my work often does not attain the looked-for goal, 
at times such great sorrow and sadness overtake me that I cannot comfort 
myself and I experience many sleepless mghts. Much patience is required 
in order to labour tirelessly for souls and not be frightened away when the 
work seems useless. 
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Working in the shadow of the Danish fort and its corporate enterprise, his 
heavy personal investment in the relatively small mission enterprise 
apparently tallied in his books as more debit than credit Seven months later, 
at the age of 36, Bartholomaeus Ziegenbalg was dead, but the Protestant 
message in Tamil was there to stay 


NOTES 


1 This 1s a slightly revised version of a paper delivered to the symposium on Socio-Religious 
Movements and Cultural Networks in Indian Civilization, Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Shimla, 3-7 May 1993 It has been expanded for the IIAS as "Tamil Protestants of 
Tranquebar and Tanjore, 1706-1830" 

2 Letter of 27 August 1709, cited by E Arno Lehmann (1956 17) See also, Ziegenbalg 
(1717 2) 

3 Quoted by R Sathianathaier (1956 76) For the refugees as Catholics, see pages 75-76 

4 Guided for a decade by the probably) Sri Vaishnava Brahman Padmanabhan, he published 
De Open-Deure tot Verborgen Heidendom (Open-Door to Secret Heathendom) in Leioen in 
1651, and for many decades it served as the most authentic description of India's religions 
available to Europe (see Arasaiatnam 1981 12) His study was translated into English as A 
Door Open'd to the Knowledge of Occult Paganism Or, a Tiue Repiesentauon of the Life, 
Manners, Religion, and Divine Service, of the Brahmins, who Inhabu the Coast of 
Coromandel, and the Neighbouring Counties (Amsterdam 1670) It was then reprinted as A 
Dissertauon on the Religion and Manners of the Bramins Exnacted fiom the Memoirs of the 
Rev Abraham Roger, a Hollander 

5 He published his own less accurate observations in Amsterdam in 1672 Naaunkeurige 
Beschyvinge van Malabaien Choromandelen het machuge Eyland Ceylon Nevens een 
omstandige en grondigh doorzochte ontdekking en wederlegginge van de Afgoderye der 
Oost-Indische Heydenen (Amsterdam 1972) (Extract Descrption of Malabar and 
Coromandel — and the Powerful Island Ceylon Together with a Detailed and Thoroughly 
Investigated Discovery and Refutation of the Idolatry of East-Indian Heathens) According 
to Arasaratnam (1981 11-14), Baldaeus owed much to earlier Catholic missionary writings 
that fell into the hands of the Dutch 

6 Ziegenbalg (1717 40) One day Ziegenbalg walked with colleagues to the town of 
Anandamangalam and ended up in the house of a Brahman priest attached to its large 
temple Brahmans were gathered there and one of them was writing accounts (‘Accompts’) 
Ziegenbalg used his accounting as a metaphor to explain his message, an explanation he 
developed when townspeople gathered to listen 

He first spoke about the ‘spritual Accompts’ due to God on the last Day when all the 
dead will be raised to ife and summoned to Christ the judge to give an account of all their 
thoughts, words and actions In preparation for that Day, he explained, they must know 
who that God is Moreover, they must have someone to mediate with him on their behalf, 
because they are too sinful to stand before his justice themselves No one is qualified to 
mediate (and by no means Vishnu, or Ishvara, or Brahma he stressed) except Jesus Christ 
He 1s qualified because he is God's own son who had become a man, had taken everyone's 
sins upon himself, and had suffered and satisfied God's justice on their behalf in order to 
redeem them from sin, death, the devil and hell 

Through faith in that saviour, he continued, people must turn themselves to God, give up 
communion with wicked people and devils, and enter into a close union with God Then, 
not only will their sins be pardoned, but they will also be given the power to flee from sin 
and to do the good And then they will be able to keep a strict and daily account of all their 
actions, morning and evening, considering the manifold mercies God has given them and 
the sin and ungratefulness of which they are guilty That consideration will inspire them to 
pray fervently for mercy to resolve firmly to sin no more Such an account, he noted, will 
be pleasing to God Moreover, he concluded, all that 1s required for that is ‘Singleness of 
Heart, joined to a hearty Love to that Truth’, a truth that 1s so ‘plain’ that people of the 
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‘meanest Capacity, and even Children’, may understand it (bid 38-39) 

Ziegenbalg once wrote ‘God is all wisdom and does not need man's help Yet he walks 
around in the whole world so to speak, offering his grace and his wisdom to men And if 
He did not precede men in this work, nobody would feel even the desire for wisdom, let 
alone seek it and achieve it as they ought' (Gensichen 1967 40) 

The booklet was reprinted in 1729 and 1745 and then forgotten until a copy turned up in 
1965 in Czechoslovakia on a rubbish heap (Gensichen 1967 31) 

For a discussion of that literature, see Grafe (1972) 

Even though he incurred debts, Arno Lehmann noted, *mostly due to drinking, through 
which the missionaries were put to indescribable grief (Lehmann 1956 152) 


. In 1755 a prayer hall was built outside the city and in 1761 a little church was erected, 


wiped out it appears in the siege of 1771 (Lehmann 1956 140-41) 

Among Muslims it ts known as ‘Fatha at-Dayyan' (Arabic-Tamil), ‘a type of Tamil written 
in Arabic script drawing on such Arabic terms as constituted the religious and cultural 
vocabulary of a non-Arabic speaking community’ The subject is discussed by Abdul 
Majeed Mohamed Mackeen in Fat-hud-dayyan Ft Fiqlu Khairil Adyan (A Compendium on 
Muslim Theology and Jurisprudence) by Mapillai Alim of Kayalpattanam (d 1889), a 
Shafi’: text first published in 1873, tr from the Arabic-Tamil by Saifuddin J Aniff-Doray 
(see Lebbai 1963 V) 

*Manipravala' commonly refers to the language of the Sri Vaishnavas, in which the 
‘Jewels’ (mani) of Sansknt are placed in the ‘coral’ (pravala) bed of Tamil linguistic 
structure and which was written in Grantha, or Telugu, or Tamil script See K. K. A. 
Venkatachar (1978) 

As Ziegenbalg reported, that same Muslim told him, * I don't altogether disapprove of 
your Religion and was mightily pleas’d to see no Idols of Images in your Church, as 
among the Portugueze, who symbolize almost in every thing with the Heathens, in the 
Number of Idols and Graven Images I was likewise in the Danish Church, where all the 
Hearers are White Men, and there also I saw some Images Pray, are your Religions 
different” (Ziegenbalg 1719 304) 

[and 1t continues] who pretend, that for the better serving of the Gods, they have denied 
all their Friends and Relations, their Houses and Estates, their Wives and Children, and 
such have some Rice given them wherever they come 

From Arulmiku Dandapani Swamikal, Satya Suturam and Satuya Vacakam, Tirupperur 
1911 

Arumuga Navalar (1969 75-83) explained the agama approach to ritual hierarchy in an 
essay entitled ‘Varna’ in his ‘Children’s Primer’ (Palapatam) of 1850-51 

Shudras, he wrote, are qualified to recite itihasa and purana, etc, to hear the meaning of 
veda, to perform the ancestral and other rites of the five major sacrifices 
(panca-maha-yajna) (except for the Brahma-yajna), and to give ritual gifts (dana) 
Shudras fall into two types, the ‘Pure Shudra’ (sat-sudra) and the ‘Impure Shudra’ 
(asat-sudra) Those who do not consume liquor and meat and keep the religious conduct 
prescribed by the texts are the ‘Pure Shudras’, the others are ‘Impure Shudras’ ‘Pure 
Shudras’ are equal to Vaishyas 

Shudras, he then explained, may also be ‘twice-born’ They receive the sacred thread 
(upanayana) curing agamic diksa, while the other three varnas receive it at stipulated ages 
Prior to thread investiture, a Brahman ts a Shudra, and if after receiving the thread he does 
not recite veda, he is disqualified for any Vaidika rite and becomes a Shudra again 

Moreover, those among all four varnas who become twice-born by means of agamic 
diksa have the authority to recite agama Indeed, males among all four varnas (save the 
‘Impure Shudras) may become acaryas (Catvacamayanen 13, 1n Arumuga Navalar 1911 
13 
Te continue the summary The primary advantage of human birth, he then said, 1s 
worshipping God, which is done by imagining his form in dhyana, by reciting mantras, and 
by controlling the breath Wisdom (jana) 1s believing and following God, the supreme 
being, who encompasses all the world and exists within ıt Status in the world does not 
derive from birth, but from conduct arising from wisdom the Brahman who ruins his 
conduct falls to the level of the fifth class, a member of the fifth class who ts outstanding in 
conduct is superior to that Brahman 
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Each of the many religions (samaya) has its god, he explained, and the god may be called 
the guru of that religion Having become one with the Lord's soul, the god's blessing, when 
it as like the great joy of emancipation resulting fiom wisdom, is no different ‘rom it 
Nevertheless, the wisdom about the evil of eating flesh is not useful to all people and that 
1s no fault of theirs Divine grace is given to the degree that it is useful Souls, after all, are 
not independent Common wisdom is that worshipping a demon (pey) with pure vegetarian 
rites will turn it into a god (tavam), while worshipping a god with the sacrifice of souls 
turns it into a demon God, he explained, ts love (anpu). All souls are the abode of God 
and the body is the abode of the soul God whose form is love does not desire the affliction 
and killing of the soul, which, after all, is his own abode, as is the temple 
Derved from Sabhapat Navalar (1893 1-6), scholar (udvair) of the Tiruvavatuturai 
Atinam 
Lehmann (1956 65) discussed the fact that the Halle authorities ‘had a large pair of 
editorial scissors to cut out everything from the reports which secmed strange to the 
readers, or might diminish the flow of gifts for Missions. Professor Franche said very 
plainly "Unpleasant things I leave out of al! diaries on publication’ (62) Lehmann then 
added, ‘We do not find any helpful statement by Ziegenbalg, Pluetschau, or Gurendier, 
about the order of distributing the Sacrament and about the question whether one or two 
cups were used in Tranquebar at that time’ 

Summanizing studies of conversions, Alan F Segal (1990 75) drew these conclusions ‘(1) 
A convert is usually someone who identifies, at least retrospectively, a lack in the world, 
finding a remedy in the new reality promulgated by the new gioup This is another aspect 
of the convert as a religious quester and biographical re-cvaluator (2) The central aspect 
of the conversion ts a decision to reconstruct reality so that (3) the new group the subject 
enters supports that reality by its self-evident assumptions (4) Finally, the talents and 
attitudes that the convert brings into the movement are greatly affected by the previous 
socialization, no matter how strongly the subject affirms the conversion or denies the past 
Though conversion is one of the sources of a particular person's commitment to a religious 
group, it is not the only one Conversion necessanly involves strong emotional 
comnutments, but conversion itself is not enough to preserve the commitment to the group 
after 1nitial entrance to the group, unless the other social mechanisms of commitment act 
in concert with it’ 

Found 1n a handwritten manuscript. See Vedanayaga Sastri 

As he explained (slightly edited) “We likewise know that everyone is the descendant of 
Adam, and the pride of Caste is nothing but there is not a Christian amongst thovsand and 
ten thousand heathens in this Country; although there are s thousand vilages in 
Soladesam [Choladesam] yet have we sia thousand Christian houses, at the ra e of one 
house at each village? We know the whole kingdom is filled with heathenism and civil 
distinction You who came to convert such persons ought you not to follow the example of 
Paul the Apostle In this ume of the convenant, though circumcision is of no profit and it 1s 
a sin against the virtue of Christ, yet did he not circumcise Timothy to gain the Jews [7] ( 
Acts 101-3 1Corinth 9 22) So you not knowing what to do to gain this land filled with civil 
distinctions, turn them from coming to Chiist causing them a great offence Did they who 
came before you act so? ' 

The first non-European ordained as pastor of a congregation was Aaron (c 1698 or 
1699-1745) He was the 'pagan' son of a prosperous meichant (Sorcanada Pillar) in 
Cuddalore who received his name at baptism in 1718 and then served as catechis He was 
ordained by election in 1733 The second pastor was Diogo (1709-1781), born to a Catholic 
family, and ordained in 1741 The third was Ambrose (d 1777), also born a Catholic, who 
was ordained in 1749 The fourth was Pulleimuttu (c 1731-1788), son of a ‘pagan’ headman 
from near Nagapattinam who had been abducted to Tranquebar as a slave He was 
baptized as Philipp, served as catechist, and was ordained in 1772 The fifth was Rayappen, 
ordained in 1778, and the sath was Sattyanathan, ordained in 1790 In the ume of the old 
Tranquebar Mission, 14 Indians were ordained, all of whom weie ‘caste people’ (Velala 
‘Shudra’) The first adi-dravida (B Samuel of Manikraman) was not ordained anti) 1890 
In the 216 years between 1733 and 1949, 140 Tamil pastors are listed in the Tamil 
Evangelical Church (Lehmann 1956 147-52) 
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SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF THE CONVERSION 
OF GOA: A SOCIO-HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Rowena Robinson 


INTRODUCTION 


he islands of Goa were converted to Catholicism when the Portuguese 
conquered the area in the 16th century by defeating the Adil Shahi 
rulers? The conversion and its impact on Goa — particularly the Goan 
Inquisition — have generated a fair body of literature. Not all this literature, 
however, is primarily concerned with analyzing the subject, and some of it 
leaves the disappointed reader with the feeling that crucial issues are not 
being addressed or, more unhappily, that what is written is largely apologetic 
in stance A critical approach to the subject has still to be firmly established. 
The conversion of Goa to Cathohcism was largely the work of various 
religious orders which came to Goa in the 16th century The Franciscans 
arrived in 1517 and their work was limited. mainly to Bardez The Jesuits 
were the most influential order that came to Goa.’ They were responsible for 
the conversion of Tiswad: and Salcete It was with their arrival in 1542 that 
missionary activity in Goa received an impetus The two other orders of 
significance were the Domin:cans, who came in 1548, and the Augustinians, 
who came a few years later. These orders were not without their differences,’ 
but it may be said with some assurance that in their missionary activities in 
this period they functioned in similar ways 
Some observations may be made about the relationship of these 
missionaries with the conquering power. Not all of those who came as 
missionaries belonged to the conquering nation, yet they all functioned under 
the orders of the King of Portugal. Missionary activity under the Portuguese 
was part of the padroado system? It was linked very closely with the 
establishment of military and political rule in the regions conquered by the 
Portuguese. The Portuguese king was the Grand Master of the Order of 
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Christ and the padroado, which came into force as a result of a series of 
papal bulls passed between 1452 and 1456, gave him the authority to conquer, 
subdue and convert all pagan territories He was awarded spiritual 
jurisdiction over all newly conquered territories. In an age in which the 
Catholic church played a donunant role in European politics and society, it is 
not surprising that the monopoly of spiritual administration given to the 
Portuguese was accompanied by a recognition of their commercial monopoly 
in the newly conquered areas In the Bull Romanus Pontifex, Pope 
Nicholas V acknowledged the extensive overseas domains that the 
Portuguese had acquired and the fact that they were 


anxious to retain the monopoly ‘of navigation, trade and fishing in those 
regions; lest others should come to reap where the Portuguese had sown, 
or should try to hinder the culmination of theit work. Since this work is 
one which forwards the interests of God and of Christendom, the Pope, 
Nicholas V, here decrees and declares motu proprio, that this monopoly 
does in fact apply not only to Ceuta and to all the present Portuguese 
conquests but likewise to any that may be made in the future, southward 
of Capes Bojadar and Nun, and as far as the Indies (Boxer 1969: 21). 


What Diffie and Winius have to say about Jesuit missionaries applies 
equally to the other orders which worked under Portuguese rule in this 
period. 


Xavier was a Navarrese, Valignano an Italian, and Frois a Portuguese and 
so the Society's dream was not primarily a Portuguese one. But Portugal 
was the patron, the transpoiter, the financier, and the licensing agent of 
the Society in Asia, and it backed Jesuit projects with its money, its 
personnel, and its prestige Xavier's mummy lies today in a silver tomb in 
Goa. The Apostle of the Indies and his men, if not all Portuguese, 
thoroughly represented the Portuguese cause and became its spiritual 
mercenaries (1977 405) 


The purpose of this paper is two-fold It first analyzes some of the 
material relating to the conversion of Goa, focusing on the kinds of questions 
that have been addressed so far I have had to be selective but have tried to 
include those authors I consider most significant. The second objective is to 
focus on certain neglected aspects of the conversion of Goa I will attempt to 
locate my subject within its socio-historical context and will try to understand 
the maim characteristics of the conversion movement Why were the 
Portuguese interested in mass conversions? Why was conversion such a 
necessary part of conquest for them? How did they set about making 
converts? Did they use one method to convert or a variety? Why? Why did 
people convert? Were these conversions ‘forced’ or ‘voluntary’?® I hope to 
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show that much may be gained from a more critical reading of the material 
available, particularly the letters written by the Jesuit missionaries in Goa on 
which writers such as D'Costa (1965) have drawn extensively 


AN ANALYSIS OF AVAILABLE LITERATURE  , 


Heras (1935) and D’Costa (1965) write self-consciously from the 
perspective of the converting missionaries For both, an important aim of 
writing is to dispute the ‘popular’ view that conversions were made ‘by force’. 
Both hold that the missionaries were ‘humanust’ in their approach, attempting 
to come to terms with the belief systems of the people and converting only 
when there was a genuine desire on the part of the person to be converted to 
turn to Christ. It 1s argued that the conversions were ‘genuine’ in that they 
arose out of a true commitment to the faith, not out of force or out of a 
desire to gain material benefits (‘bread and butter Christianity’) D'Costa 
uses Jesuit letters to demonstrate that the people ‘asked’ to be converted 
The apparently voluntary element of the conversions is sought to be 
emphasized Both writers are concerned with an essentially limited set of 
questions. Issues regarding conversion are reduced to the single question of 
whether or not ‘force’ was used in making converts By emphasizing the 
voluntary aspect of the mass conversions and not looking deeper into the 
circumstances under which they occurred, D’Costa precludes any historical 
or sociological understanding of them In both works, conversion is looked at 
merely in terms of the motivations of individuals 

With Rogers (1962, 1964), the perspective becomes wider His analysis 1s 
part of the attempt to understand the motives which brought the Portuguese 
on their Asian mission. While he does not deal directly with missionary 
efforts, his views are important for understanding the age with which we are 
concerned. He rightly points to the role that certain notions played in 
spurring on the Portuguese in their maritime ventures. One of the most 
important of these was the idea of the existence of ‘Eastern Christians’ who 
lived in the region of the Indies, beyond the known Islamic world 7 The myth 
of the existence of a powerful Eastern Christian emperor called Prester John, 
thought to rule in Ethiopia spread rapidly through the world of Latin 
Christianity. As Rogers observes, the Portuguese carried with them cn their 
travels the idea that they might meet these Christians and forge a unity with 
them. In bringing this to our attention Rogers draws away from discussions of 
Portuguese motives relating solely to their desire to control the spice trade in 
Asia. If he is read correctly, what he is pointing to is the need to look beyond 
the commercial or economic aspect of Portuguese colonialism and see it as 
part of the ideological framework within which ıt took place Rogers, 
however, is himself somewhat untrue to historical realities in failing to look 
closely enough at the motives for which this unity was sought. While he is 
clearly aware of the answer he chooses to underplay its implications. 
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Certamly a unity with Christians beyond the Islamic world was sought. but its 
aim was less to forge an understanding with them that cut across cultural 
differences, than to be able to present a more powerful front to the Latin 
Christians’ hated enemy — the Muslims 

Certain other writers emphasize the opposite viewpoint to the one 
endorsed by Heras and D'Costa conversions are seen as having been forced, 
and the converted as helpless and passive Prominent among these are 
Priolkar (1961), Rao (1963) and Pereira (1978). Like Rao, Priolkar holds that 
though in theory it was enjoined that conversions should be based on free 
consent and not on force, 1n practice the instruments used were the lure of 
material rewards and threats of violence and torture The choice, as he and 
B. G D'Souza argue, was between the ‘cross and the sword’ (D'Souza 1975. 
93-94). Priolkar 1s important because he attempts one of the few analyses of 
the Goan Inquisition that are available in the literature ? However, the value 
of this exercise is somewhat doubtful given that the records relating to the 
working of the Inquisition — which lasted, despite one major break, from 
1560 to 1812 — are not available and were probably destroyed Priolkar ends 
by relying on accounts written by travellers to Goa and by basing his 
description on what is known about the functioning of the Inquisition in 
Europe 

Pereira’s work 1s significant for drawing our attention to aspects of the 
society on which the conquering Portuguese imposed their rehgion Using 
Portuguese records, he is able to draw for us a picture of village life, centred 
around its deities and temples, as ıt must have existed in the 16th century 
prior to the arrival of the Portuguese He also gives us an account of some of 
the methods used to convert, including the denial of customary honours to 
Hindus, the destruction of temples and the taking charge of orphans 

This hterature 1s valuable in that it establishes that an understanding of 
pre-Portuguese society must precede any analysis of the changes that were 
brought about in that society by conversion We are also introduced to 
certain ‘specific methods used by the Portuguese to convert the local 
population. However, we still do not get any idea of why people converted. 

Historians such as Boxer (1963, 1969) and Pearson (1981, 1987) make 
some significant additions to the discussion of this subject in the hterature. 
Boxer argues that there were four motives for Portuguese expansion. 
crusading zeal against the Muslims, the desire for Guinea gold, the quest for 
Prester John, and the search for Oriental spices He speaks of the ‘mixed 
motivation' (1969 20) behind the establishment of their empire and cites the 
papal bull quoted from above to substantiate the point On conversion, he 
argues that the Portuguese used a mixture of 'carrot and stick methods, in 
which the stick sometimes predominated' (1969. 66) He is also more specific 
at places, citing particularly the prohibition of the public celebration of Hindu 
festivals and rituals and the passing of laws favouring converts to Catholicism 
at the expense of those who resisted conversion (1969. 66). Pearson suggests 
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that political realities could soften the conversion drive. In the 1590s the then 
viceroy of Goa told the King of Portugal that while he agreed that all the 
temples in Portuguese India should be destroyed, this could not be done in 
Diu ‘If it were all the vamas would leave, and commerce at this most 
lucrative fort would grind to a halt’ (Pearson 1987: 122) 

We have now moved away to some extent from a discussion limited 
almost wholly to whether or not ‘force’ was used to make converts With 
Boxer and Pereira, we have been introduced briefly to some of the methods 
of conversion used by the Portuguese  Pearson's discussion. draws our 
attention tc the fact that we cannot speak of conversion as a religious 
phenomenon alone, isolating it from its location within a specific set of 
politico-economic realities " 

Diffie and Winius (1977) and T R De Souza (1979) add valuably to our 
discussion, De Souza notes that in pre-Portuguese times village life centred 
around the temple Every activity was initiated and concluded with offerings 
to family and village deities Temples were where village records were 
housed, children educated and cultural activities held Revenue from certain 
lands was allocated for the support of the families connected with temple 
worship and service After the conversion these lands became the property of 
the church and now supported the religious orders who were, essentially, 
‘strangers’ to the village (De Souza 1979 94) The functioning of village 
communities was affected and the laws of inheritance changed In other 
words, conversion altered social life in significant ways 

Diffie and Winus locate Portuguese colonialism within its socio-historical 
context. They point out that it was rather different from later Dutch and 
English colonial ventures in that ıt was mainly in the hands of nobles and was 
less concerned with actual trade than with syphoning off some of the profits 
of others’ trading activities.'’ The instinct to conquer was military rather than 
commercial, and the ventures better fit the tradition of the reconquista than 
they did the merchant traditions of England or Flanders In De Souza’s work 
one finds the valuable idea that conversion cannot be looked at merely as a 
change in beliefs or ideas As we shall see, conversion involved changes at 
social, economic and political levels Diffie and Winius complete the 
argument that we met in Pereira's work It is necessary to reconstruct 
socio-historically not only the converted society but also the one which sets 
out to convert. Only then can the nature of the process be clearly understood. 

Most of the writers to whom I have referred have not had the conversion 
of Goa as the main subject of their analyses While some valuable ideas have 
been thrown up, the subject has been dealt with only as part of other 
concerns In the few writings primarily concerned with conversion, such as 
those of Heras and D’Costa, the approach followed has left much to be 
desired. Questions such as why the Portuguese set out to convert or how such 
large populations were converted in a short period have not been adequately 
addressed. I shall now attempt to analyze the conversion of Goa 
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socio-historically, dealing particularly with some of these neglected areas of 
research. I will argue that an exclusive emphasis on either force or 
voluntarism gives us an incomplete and untrue picture of the conversion of 
Goa. While it is true that the Portuguese used dramatically destructive 
methods to convert, the Hindus of the region were not completely passive. 


THE CONQUEST OF GOA 


As a first step in this analysis I shall focus on the motives behind 
conversion. This involves locating the Portuguese within their historical 
context and understanding the reasons for their conquest of Goa. I shall 
argue that Portugal's colonial ventures may be viewed as an extension of the 
Crusades From the 11th century onwards the history of the Iberian 
Peninsula was in large measure one of confrontation between Muslim and 
Christian forces With the First Crusade in 1095, Christians launched a series 
of attacks on Muslims to wrest control of the eastern Mediterranean (Diffie 
and Winius 1977. 12) The 14th century saw the creation of the Order of 
Christ. Portugal was charged with defending Christians against Muslims in 
Europe and overseas We have already seen that papal bulls granted the 
Portuguese a commercial and spiritual. monopoly in all newly conquered 
territories The search for ‘Eastern Christians’ became a part of this struggle 
against Islamic forces A unified Christian world would be invincible 
Moreover, since the Muslims controlled the spice trade with Asia, the battle 
to wrest control of it immediately assumed a religious dimension for the 
Portuguese 

It was with such ideas that Vasco da Gama entered the waters of the 
Indian ocean He was in search of ‘Christians and spices’. Fed on vague 
notions that Prester John ruled India and that Indians were Christians, it is 
no wonder that he and his men paid homage to what they thought was the 
image of Mary in Hindu temples." The Portuguese soon found that to gain 
complete control of the Asian trade routes they needed certain key posts 
where they could establish political and military rule. Goa was one of these 
posts. 

In 1510 Goa was conquered by Afonso de Albuquerque and his troops 
from its Muslim rulers. It is not surprising that Albuquerque ordered the 
massacre of the defeated Muslim forces The city of Goa was set on fire and 
the Portuguese soldiers massacred the Muslims with Crusaders’ zeal. The 
mass of the population of Goa was Hindu, however, and having wiped out the 
Muslims the Portuguese had to come to terms with them. 

Medieval Europe’s defining characteristic was its religion — Catholicism — 
and all other aspects of social life were viewed in relation to it In the period 
of the Crusades the Europeans divided the world into two halves: Christians 
and infidels or pagans. The Portuguese treatment of the Muslims in Goa 
shows how clearly they identified with this world-view It also explains their 
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handling of the Hindu population of Goa While these were not traditional 
enemies to be killed, they were nevertheless pagans. Yet the Portuguese 
needed their help and support if they were to rule for any length of time 

Given that the Portuguese identified themselves primarily in religious 
terms, their method of incorporating the local population into their political 
body and ensuring its support necessarily involved conversion to Catholicism 
Mass conversions became a fundamental part of the charter of conquest, 
given the need to create a body of social allies It 1s not sufficient to speak, as 
Boxer does, of ‘mixed motivation’. I have tried to show that the different 
aspects of Portugal's Asian ventures — conquest, trade and conversion — were 
all parts of a single ideological framework and are rendered meaningful only 
when viewed thus 


PRE-PORTUGUESE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


We may now proceed to examine the kind of society that the Portuguese 
would have encountered on their arrival in Goa. Such an analysis will enable 
us to see what were the changes that conversion actually brought about. 

It is believed that the earliest settlers 1n Goa were certain tribal groups 
who lived off the forest or the sea or who practised shifting cultivation (De 
Souza 1990, Kosambi 1956) A series of invasions brought to the region the 
plough and settled agriculture centred around the cultivation of rice, along 
with which came Brahminical Hinduism and the caste system (De Souza 
1990). The earlier settlers were pushed to the hilly parts of the forest, and 
over time some became part of caste society 

A system developed which gave ritual and socio-economic dominance to 
the highest castes Land was owned in common by lineages of gauncars, who 
may be defined as the male descendants in the patriline of the original 
inhabitants of a village (De Souza 1990) Most of them were of the Brahmin 
and Maratha castes (Kosambi 1956). They had a number of lower castes 
serving them whose payment consisted of shares in the harvest and who were 
also often given plots, usually of less fertile land, to cultivate for 
self-consumption The gauncars administered village affairs, paid the taxes to 
the rulers and shared the surplus among themselves (De Souza 1979) 
Labour was organized into castes, and marriage within a caste ensured its 
reproduction. While particular castes might exchange services, there was a 
severe restriction on the exchange of food and women between castes In 
almost every village the gauncars were the leading members (mahajans) of 
the village temple. Some of the best lands were set aside for the maintenance 
of the temple cult and of those who rendered ritual services (De Souza 1979). 

Social life centred around the cultivation of the land and the symbolic 
cycle revolved around the agricultural calendar and the celebration of the 
harvest. The gauncars had ritual privileges at most village festivals The most 
important deities were family or lineage deities (kula devas) and the village 
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deity (grama deva), who guarded the boundaries of the village and protected 
its inhabitants from the influence of evil spirits and the dangerous powers of 
nature (Pereira 1978) It may be said that the main concerns of religion in 
this agricultural society, based on caste and village and organized along 
patrilineal kinship, were the protection of the village lands and boundaries 
from the dangerous or unknown forces of nature and the regeneration of the 
community or lineage group through the worship of common ancestors The 
rehgious 1deology of caste further served to legitimate and perpetuate the 
hierarchical social structure 

Various political regimes ruled the region at different times Their 
concern was with the collection of revenue, and village administration was 
left 1n the hands of the local people (D'Souza 1975). The rulers did not enter 
into the socio-religious life of the communities However, under the Muslim 
rulers who governed the region just before the Portuguese entered, a more 
interventionist policy was adopted in the collection of revenue The dessais or 
military men of this regime attempted to take over land from the gauncars 
and forced people to work as menials in their households (Kosambi 1962) 

Did their new position. of vulnerability play any role in the acceptance of 
conversion by the high-caste gauncars? They had, after all, welcomed the 
Portuguese as a means of shaking off the Muslim yoke (Kosambi 1956). But 
why did the lower castes convert? I shall attempt to answer these questions, 
but first I shall describe the process of conversion 


CONVERSION 


The imposition of Catholicism was a political act and its maintenance 
required political decisions The state now had ideological control and 
religion, turning from its inward-looking stance, acquired a new social 
function. serving the purposes of the state The methods that the Portuguese 
used to convert showed that they had gained some understanding of the 
functioning of the society they had conquered More research 1s needed 
before we might know how a social group that sets out to convert uses its 
knowledge of the society to be converted This is more easily understood in 
cases where sects are formed within a society. But the Portuguese were 
converting an alien society Jesuits’ letters? reveal that through observation 
and conversations with Brahmins learned in the scriptures they acquired a 
degree of knowledge about the workings of this society. * That would have 
required time, however, and I think that the clianges that took place in the 
methods of conversion some decades after the Portuguese first arrived 
reflected the growth of their knowledge 

At first the Portuguese used principally two methods of conversion: taking 
charge of orphans and setting up a system of privileges to attract adherents to 
the faith P. Girls under the age of 12 and boys below 14 whose fathers were 
no longer alive had to be given over to Christian guardians who would bring 
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them up according to Christian principles They received Portuguese 
education and were available for incorporation into Portuguese service The 
second way of attracting adherents involved setting aside jobs and offices for 
those who converted while denying them to those who refused to convert. 
These methods succeeded only in small measure, and even in the 1540s the 
pace of conversions was essentially slow (D'Costa 1965) 

It was around this time that new methods of conversion were adopted. 
While the older methods were not given up, a new stress was placed on what 
I view as a three-pronged attack on Hinduism This involved the destruction 
of idols and places of worship, the prohibition of religious practices and the 
manipulation, in a variety of ways, of the socio-economic and kin 
relationships by means of which society was organized A number of laws 
were enacted against the Hindus, particularly those with socio-economic and 
religious dominance — the Brahmin and Chardo gauncars and the priests 
These laws included the banishment from the Old Conquests of those who 
would not convert, the banning of the performance of Hindu religious rites 
and ceremonies, and the prohibition of the religious activities of Hindu 
priests. Hindu gauncars were forbidden, on pain of payment of a fine, from 
convening a general council unless the gauncars converted to Christianity 
were also present It was declared that the decisions taken in such a council 
without Christian gauncars would be considered null and void In villages 
where there were more Christian than Hindu gauncars, the latter were not 
permitted to enter the assembly, and when the decisions were recorded, the 
names of all the Christian gauncars had to be written first (Wick: IX 
305-306) Artisans who had served the village gauncars and fashioned the 
objects of worship required in temple rituals, could not be employed to 
produce any objects of Christian worship unless they were converts to the 
new religion, 

The Portuguese changed the laws of inheritance, permitting women to 
inherit if they converted This worked against the religious principle 
underlying the existing laws Customary Hindu law held that a man’s property 
was for the material and spiritual benefit of his lineage. His male descendants 
who inherited that property thereby became responsible for the performance 
of the religious rites essential for the repose of his and his male hneal 
ancestors' souls (Derrett 1977 206) In a patrilineal society a woman could 
not fulfil this role 

Finally, the Inquisition, which technically applied to the Portuguese and to 
converts, could be used against Hindus who could be shown to have 
prevented others from converting In short, Hindus were effectively denied 
access to their laws Severe limitations were placed on the options they could 
exercise 

Nevertheless, resistance to conversion was possible Violent resistance 
came in the form of attacks on missionaries In 1583 five Jesuits were killed 
in Cuncolim village Though the response was swift and repressive, such 
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occurrences make it difficult for us to view the Hindus as completely passive 
in the face of conversion. Even when people were converted, some means of 
purificátion and re-entry into Hindu society may have been possible. Kulkarni 
(1992) observes that the circumstances of mass 
conversion called for unusual measures The Brahmins of the 16th and 17th 
centuries devised various simple methods of reconversion such as bathing in 
the sea on the birthday of Lord Krishna (Gokulashtami) or being sprinkled 
with water from the sacred river Ganga According to him the Christian 
missionaries retaliated by erecting crosses along the sea shore The Brahmins 
countered by arranging mass bathing ceremonies elsewhere In the end, 
however, such measures proved inadequate against the swiftness and fervour 
with which the Portuguese went about conversion It is necessary, though, to 
see that they did exist as possible responses 

A last option, which many chose even though it meant giving up land and 
property, was to leave the conquered territory and go to the mainland Let us 
look at one instance. In 1560 the gauncars of Carambolim village met to 
discuss the situation arising out of the increasing influence of Christianity 


One spoke up and argued thus ‘We are caught at a tough time [‘em 
tempo forte'] because what we have is sown and cast into the land If we 
go to the mainland, the Muslim land on the other side, we have to leave 
our property and if we stay we will be forced to become Christians We 
should take mature counsel and give thought to the future to prevent what 
might happen We should go with our families to the mainland and live 
under our law because it seems to me that it ıs better to lose our 
property than our souls’ Another responded thus ‘I do not think that the 
fervour of Christianity will last beyond the reign of this viceroy because it 
is his zeal that has led to all this It appears to me that we should wait till 
he leaves and 1n the meanwhile sustain ourselves as best we can 1n Goa.’ 
Finally, the seniormost, to whom the rest gave great due, raised himself 
and said ‘I do not think it good to calculate when the viceroy Dom 
Constantino is going to leave for Portugal but rather when the fathers of 
the Company of Jesus are going to leave And it is clear that they will 
never leave or stop making Christians It will not end with this viceroy but 
will carry on with all the others Therefore, let us commend ourselves to 
God and become Christians’ As a result of this resolution, fourteen 
gauncars with their families became Christians (Wick: IV: 658-59) 


It is easy to say that the decision of the gauncars to convert was totally 
pragmatic. they did it to avoid losing their land and property. But let us look 
a little deeper Might this pragmatic decision not have been based on 
considerations a little more complex? On the one hand they faced the 
realization that since the missionaries would not leave, access to their own 
deities would remain cut off In such a situation Catholicism, with its 
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pantheon-like array of saints and its loose structure, was the only means they 
had of recreating their socio-symbolic life. On the other hand, conversion 
would once again effectively legitimize their superior position Their position, 
we should remember, had only recently been rendered vulnerable by the 
dessais. By aligning themselves through conversion with those in power, the 
gauncars strengthened themselves considerably. 

It seems to me that these conclusions are not completely absurd They are 
affirmed by other evidence As Houtart and Lemercinier (1981) argue, 
churches in some ways replaced temples. In their new places of worship 
converts could reconstruct their socio-symbolic system organized around the 
production and reproduction of their material and social arrangements, (It 
must also be remembered that where the superior position of the gauncars 
was concerned, the Portuguese were not ill disposed towards the privileges of 
hierarchy they came, after all, from the upper ranks of a profoundly 
hierarchical society In using a variety of measures against those gauncars and 
priests who refused to convert, they aimed not so much to deny them power 
as to mobilize that power on their own sidé This explains why they made 
considerable efforts to convert Brahmins (D’Costa 1965) and incorporate 
them into the priesthood and why they readily allowed converted gauncars 
several privileges in the church-centred Catholic symbolic cycle that came to 
exist in villages where the new religion was established Thus the position of 
the gauncars, recently weakened, would have been strengthened through 
alignment with the new rulers and secured against possible competition from 
other groups 

We have noted that the destruction of temples was one of the principal 
means used to effect conversions It would appear that the Portuguese had 
gained some idea of the centrality of the temple in the hfe of a village 
community ' They knew that lands were kept aside for those who served in 
temples and that agricultural processes and religious celebrations were 
linked. The Charter of 1526 which encoded the customs of the land 
recognized these aspects of village hfe. Jesuit documents bring out the 
importance of certam feasts (such as the harvest) celebrated around village 
temples, which later found their place within the Catholic calendar (Wicki 
IV. 596-600). It is no surprise, then, that the Portuguese concluded that if the 
temples were all destroyed people would turn inevitably to Christianity 
(D'Costa 1965) J 

Silva Rego gives us an interesting case of Hindus asking for a church to be 
constructed over the remains of their temple. We read that in 1543 in the 
village of Daugim in Tiswadi, a church was built on the site where a temple 
had previously stood. The temple had been pulled down by the Hindus 
themselves, who asked for a church in its stead (Silva Rego 1947). How does 
one explain this act? Was it ‘voluntary’ or ‘forced’? We know that around this. 
time the Portuguese had decided to destroy temples and had already started: 
acting upon that decision. Idols were being destroyed and laws had come into 
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force which made the open practice of their religion by Hindus virtually 
impossible (Pereira 1978) Given such a scenario, it is unrealistic to look at 
the conversions solely as voluntary acts of faith induced by a commitment to 
the new religion 

I would argue that the Hindus did not act out of complete helplessness. A 
choice was being made to adopt Catholicism. It is probable that, given that 
their own deities and places of worship were no longer available to them, the 
Hindus saw Catholicism as the only way of preventing their world from 
falling completely to pieces. This gives us some inkling as to why Hindus 
asked to be converted; and 1t may help account for conversions among the 
lower castes. 

We have other instances of Hindus themselves asking to be converted. 


Near the church of St John where the Indian [‘canarim’] André Vaz 
whom we have already mentioned lived, dwelt an honest pagan man 
['gentio'] who out of the fear of shaming himself in front of his relatives 
could not say that he wanted to become a Christian He knew that one of 
the provisions of the king was the prohibition of the celebration of Hindu 
festivals under threat of punishment One of these was the festival of the 
areca palm [Hoh]. He cut a branch of the areca palm as if he was 
celebrating the festival and went to Father André Vaz and said to him: 
*Father, I cut an areca [branch] knowing that if I were found with it you 
would have to arrest me and give me the punishment that this merits. [So] 
I require you to accuse me before the vicar general that you found me 
with it so that I can become Christian without fear of my relatives’ (Wicki 
IV: 342- 43). 


What does such an incident tell us? Similar stories are to be found about 
the celebration of other festivals like Ganesh Chaturthi and Lakshmi Puja 
and of ceremonies like marriages. Those who had attempted to perform such 
ceremonies or to celebrate such festivals in hiding proclaimed their desire to 
be converted when they were caught in these prohibited acts (D'Costa 1965). 
Why? There 1s, of course, an easy answer they wanted to escape punishment. 
But our examination has to go deeper than that, to provide something more 
than merely pragmatic answers. i 

As has been noted earlier, the symbolic and ritual practices of Hinduism 
were closely related to the cycle of productive activities. They formed a unity 
concerned with the celebration of the fertility of the earth and of human 
fertility. It appears that with access to their old symbolic practices cut off, 
what the Hindus were coping with in this period was a breakdown of this 
unity. Only in such a situation 1s it possible for particular symbols such as the 
areca palm!" to be severed from their contexts of meaning in such a way that 
they appear to have a strictly pragmatic value. In asking for conversion 
Hindus were exercising choice within the limitations of the situation. One 
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way in which they could reconstruct their world meaningfully and avoid 
further chaos was by accepting the new religion being offered them. 

Let us now turn to the ways in which the Portuguese manipulated the 
socio-economic and kin relations of the Hindus We have already seen what 
they did to the laws of inheritance Now we shall look at their intervention in 
commensal relations between castes The Portuguese were aware that eating 
food with strangers defiled the Hindu It involved a pollution so great that the 
person found guilty of it was rendered an outcaste and no social relationships 
could be entered into with him (D’Costa 1965). In a letter of 1561 to King 
Sebastian, Provincial Quadros wrote 


It is necessary that Your Highness should be truly informed about our 
reasons for making this people Christian in this way Firstly, among other 
ceremonies which the devil taught this people, there 1s one according to 
which they can in no way either eat in our company or of our food . For 
those who eat from our hand cannot be Hindus any more nor mix with 
Hindus nor the Hindus with them. When on being arrested they, are 
brought to this house because of their asking to be received as Christians, 
we give them hospitality 1n order to instruct them in things of our Faith.. 
Once they experience our hospitality, those who eat our food and in our 
plates are incapable of being Hindus any more and lose all hope of 
re-entering their caste, and have necessarily to accept some other Law, 
since they have lost the one they had (D'Costa 1965 87-88). 


We are also told the story (Wick: IV. 345-46) of how a woman, who when 
she discovered that her son had been made to eat beef at the house of a 
Christian, ran to Father Pedro d'Almeida m tears and said that she wanted to 
become a Christian because her son had eaten beef and already become one 
Having eaten food at a Christian's house the boy had, in effect, lost his caste 
and his place in the circle of kinship For his mother, then, little remained but 
to follow suit. Not just individuals but whole families, kin groups and local 
caste groupings could be converted in this way. Moreover, the Inquisition 
came down heavily on converts who refused to consume beef and pork 

We have evidence that meat-eating was not taboo among the lowest 
Hindu castes and that deities were often honoured with animal sacrifices 
(Azavedo 1890). For them the adoption of a meat-centred diet would have 
been no wrench. This may also have made Catholicism seem less alien to 
them. 

Among the Catholics of Goa today, beef and especially pork are festive 
foods par excellence Their consumption 1s also a mark of social status. To 
‘cut a pig for a feast’ 1s a matter of pride which invites the admiration of 
others. It is possible only for the wealthy — and these are usually of high caste 


— to do this. But even the lowliest Catholic will try to purchase at least a 


kilogram of pork for a feast day 
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It is clear that the consumption of beef and pork (mas) is associated with 
the Portuguese. They are said to have brought both the mass and meat (mis 
ani mas) to Goa. Mass and the feast centred around mas are the principal 
components of a festive celebration. It seems to me that in the environment 
created by conversion, when the position of a group depended on its 
relationship with those in power, accepting mas was a crucial way of aligning 
oneself with the Portuguese. 

Let us turn for a moment to the possible reasons for the use that the 
Portuguese made of beef and pork as a means of effecting conversions. It is 
probable that their preoccupation with the food habits of the Hindus was 
related to their own dietary preferences. The Portuguese diet in the period 
under consideration was heavily meat-centred Beef and pork along with goat 
and mutton were staple foods (Marques 1971) It is not unlikely that the 
stress the Portuguese laid on converting the Hindus through the use of beef 
and pork had some relation to their attempt to transplant the staples of their 
own diet in the new world they had conquered Wine, bread and olive oil 
were other items introduced in these societies (Braudel 1992) The 
establishment by Europeans of meat-eating in the areas they conquered 
would also have made possible the domestication of animals that were until 
then wild à 

Another issue must be examined Speaking of food as a symbol of 
conversion involves a discussion not only of the foods that are consumed but 
also of the act of eating We know that ‘eating’ in the form of sharing the 
Eucharist is an important part of Catholicism We are therefore apt to see it 
as it is meant to be ideally, that 1s, as a participation in the brotherhood of 
Christ, and to contrast it to the hierarchical relations involved in the 
restrictions placed by the caste system on eating with others. 

But caution should be exercised while making such a comparison First, 
the emphasis placed on ‘eating’ the Eucharist (communion) is a modern 
phenomenon that was not so stressed in medieval Europe '^ Bynum (1991) 
points out that theologians viewed frequent communion with ambivalence, 
believing that it lessened the feeling of awe with which one should approach 
the Eucharist. Monthly communion was seen as being frequent. Second, as 
Weinstein and Bell point out, even when the elements were received, the 
reception was hierarchical ‘The priest first drank from the cup, then 
bestowed the wafer on passive communicants’ (1982 226) Third, as Bynum 
points out, from the 13th century onwards viewing the host was more 
important than its reception At this time, elevation of the host came to 
replace both consecration and the reception of the elements as the centre of 
the ritual of the mass (1991: 45). This was the period in which the Eucharist 
came to be reserved in pyres and tabernacles for viewing Taking the host out 
in a monstrance in the processions centred around church feasts such as 
Corpus Christi was also a very important part of church ritual 

The order of these processions reflected the social order ? In medieval 
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society's organic view of the social whole, all believers were members of the 
mystical body of Christ, but the head was naturally superior and regulated the 
arms and feet (Weinstein and Bell 1982). The concept of lordship was 
regarded positively in the Christian thought of the period The clergy, the 
knights and the labourers, hierarchically ordered, made up the social whole, 
To deal with changes 1n the social order, more complex hierarchies were 
worked out. Through most of the medieval period three distinct modes of 
organizing the social world existed side by side. These were ‘a tripartite 
organic distinction of prayers, fighters, and workers, a juridical estate 
grouping of clergy, nobility, burgher, and peasant, a wealth ordering 
descending from rich to poor’ (tbid © 196). The social order mirrored the 
heavenly order Elevation of the host in a monstrance was a symbol of power 
and an important part of Portuguese victory processions when they 
conquered Goa It is not surprising to find that the privilege of ‘handling the 
body of Christ’, so dramatically demonstrated in the passe (crucifixion) 
celebration on Good Friday should have been given to the converted 
gauncars in most villages 

One last example may be taken up of the methods used to convert It will 
show us another way in which the village communities’ networks of social 
relationships were utilized to make converts and may throw more light on 
why the lower castes converted The Documenta Indica (Wick: IV 753) tells 
us the story of ‘a priest who, at the latter’s request,’ 


came to Carmona village to pray over a Christian who was bedridden with 
paralysis and whose recovery was not expected When he had finshed 
praying, the priest asked the man, since he was their gauncar and leader, 
to call together the Christians of the village, who numbered about forty in 
all, so that he could talk to them about God When they had come 
together he gave them a lecture which pleased them very much and told 
them to go and gather together all the gentios and he would talk to them 
and make them Christians 


What I find significant in this story 1s that the priest initially uses the man 
to approach the people of the village because he is ‘their gauncar and leader’ 
Was it the missionaries’ policy to convert the lower, service castes through 
their ‘leaders’, the landowners and patrons of the village? There are other 
instances where the missionaries first persuaded the ‘elders’ or gauncars of 
the village to convert and then went to the other caste groups (D’Costa 1965) 
In other words, the vertical ties of dependence which bound the lower caste 
groups to the gauncars were utilized in order to convert them Those who did 
not convert could, in any case, not be employed by Christian gauncars. From 
the point of view of these groups, taking to Catholicism was probably both a 
way of aligning themselves with the new rulers and a means of re-establish- 
ing, in the terms of the new regime, their relationships with the gauncars 
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Let me now attempt to draw together the threads of my argument I have 
tried to show that by the destruction of temples, the prohibition of festive and 
ceremonial practices, and the manipulation of the social bonds of kinship and 
caste, the Portuguese created a set of circumstances which rendered 
impossible the maintenance of Hindu symbolic hfe Entire populations 
became available for conversion to Christianity because their access to their 
own laws had been cut off The decision to convert, then, cannot be 
considered voluntary or pragmatic in a simplistic sense precisely because 
when their own laws had been 1endered inaccessible the Hindus were forced 
to consider the only option left to them — converting to Catholicism. 
Nevertheless, a completely deterministic view would also prove inadequate 

A view of the history of Goa shows constant flux and shifts In early times 
various tribal groups must have lived in relationships of exchange, using the 
natural resources of the region When new groups came in, bringing the 
plough, the focus shifted to settled agriculture. Land then became the central 
resource (Kosambi 1956) In this society the rules of hierarchy legitimated 
the power of the high castes With the entry of the Portuguese that situation 
changed. Conversion became the basis for the social, economic and political 
recognition of a group I have pointed out how the adoption of the new 
religion was a manifestation of a group's acceptance of the new terms of 
recognition and competition that had come into being In this sense, 
conversion cannot be viewed simply as ‘forced’ That viewpoint is reductive 
because it sees the Hindus as completely passive and helpless in the face of 
the changing environment 

I have attempted to show from the material available that the issues 
involved are very much more complex To make possible the analysis of such 
issues our perspective must be embedded in an understanding of the 
historical contexts of the society that 1s converted and that which converts. 
Only then does it become possible for us to understand more fully the various 
facets of the process of conversion Oddie (1977) argues that while.one of the 
most noticeable aspects of South Asian society ıs its multi-religious character, 
little is known about the origins of different religious communities or the 
ways in which people were converted to different religions I am hopeful that 
this case study will help in the establishment of a critical approach to this vast 
and largely unexplored subject 


NOTES 


1 The concerns of this paper are part of my ongoing doctoral studies at the Department of 
Social Anthropology, Cambridge University, on the subject of conversion and Catholicism 
in southern Goa I am particularly grateful to Dr Declan Quigley, Rahul Srivastava and 
Dr Caroline Humphrey, who commented on earlier drafts I thank my husband Mukul for 
the help he gave in getting the paper ready for publication 

2 The area in northern Goa called Ilhas, consisting of the islands of Tiswadi, Chorao, Drwar, 
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13 


14 


Jua and Vamsi, was conquered in 1510 Baidez, Salcete and Ponda came under the 
effective control of the Portuguese in 1543 These constitute the Old Conquests, which 
were converted Hindus in the New Conquests — such as Pernem, Ponda, Dicholim, 
Canacona, Sanguem, Quepem and Sanquelim — which came under Portuguese control in 
the late 1700s, were allowed religious freedom See D'Costa (1962) 

The influence of the Jesuits 1s acknowledged by more than one witer For example, 
Weinstein and Bell say that ‘the Jesuit combination of Spanish militarism and religious zeal 
explains the extraordinary success of that order in establishing its influence in virtually 
every aspect of European and Latin American culture’ (1982 191-92) 

See Marina Warner (1976) for some examples of theological differences Weinstein and 
Bell (1982) note the growing conformity of religious orders in this period 

Padroado means patronage By the bulls of the 15th and 16th centuries, the Portuguese 
crown was allowed certain revenues and privileges both within Portugal and in its overseas 
terntones In turn it was responsible for the financing and organizing of missionary activity 
in these regions 

A few such questions were raised in a paper entitled ‘Discover to Conquer Towards a 
Sociology of Conversion’, presented by Dr William da Silva of Goa University and me in 
Goa in 1992 at a seminar on ‘Discoveiies, Missionary Expansion and Asian Cultures’ 
organized by the Xavier Centre of Historical Research In my analysis here I have used the 
insights of Houtart and Lemercinier (1981) I am grateful to Dr da Silva for introducing me 
to this work 

The Indtes, for the European of the period, did not refer to India alone The term was 
often taken to mean the whole of maritime Asia including China and sometimes included 
countnes that bordered the Indian Ocean, such as East Africa 

As Rogers points out, Prester John was said sometimes to rule in Ethiopia and sometimes 
in India. His geographical location was ambiguous, but no matter where he was situated he 
was supposed to rule over the Indians and it was in his land that the body of St Thomas 
the Apostle was said to lie in veneration The Prester John myth originated with a letter 
supposedly written by him, probably the work of a priest resident somewhere in the Near 
East It captured the imagination of the Latın Christian woild and was, according to 
Rogers, the seed which gave birth to ‘Operation Indies’ (1962 69) 

The Inquisition was established in Goa on the recommendation of Francis Xavier to 
suppress heretical practices and beliefs among the new converts 

It may further be recalled that with the commercial treaty signed with Britain in 1810, the 
Portuguese had accepted the principle of tolerance towards all religions in the areas under 
their rule The Inquisition was withdrawn around this time, and in the New Conquests the 
Hindus were permitted the freedom to practise their religion 

By holding fortresses such as Hormuz, Diu, Goa, Cochin, Colombo and Malacca and 
operating fleets to patrol the seas between them, the Portuguese could compel all vessels 
carrying the wares of trade in these waters to purchase cartazes, documents permitting 
them to travel freely The vessels that held these had to call at all the Portuguese fortresses 
along their route and pay customs duties (Winius 1985 108) This cannot be called revenue 
from trade 

When the mistake was realized, the attitude of the Portuguese towards the Hindus changed 
completely When the ruler of Calicut refused to expel the Muslims who came to trade 
there, Vasco da Gama opened fire on the city's streets for an entire day and killed several 
hundred fishermen pursuing their day's work along the coast (Diffie and Winius 1977 224) 
See Wichi (1940-72) The first four volumes are especially useful in understanding the 
process of conversion in Goa The different volumes are referred to in the text by their 
numbers 

This also means that what they got was an essentially upper-caste view which probably 
influenced a number of their decisions For instance, when it came to incorporating 
converted Indians into the priesthood, the Portuguese went Just so far as to allow 
Brahmins ın because they, and not the other castes, had a tradition of education and 
priesthood 

There was also Albuquerque's policy of mixed marriages very early in the period of 
conquest (D'Souza 1975 123) [hose who married the widows or daughters of the Muslims 
who had died in the battle against the Portuguese were given pieces of land on which to 
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settle 

16 This would not have been alien to them Local churches and their patron saints played an 
important role in village life in Portugal, as in other parts of Europe Fairs were celebrated 
around the feasts of saints and agricultural festivals were part of local church calendars 

17 The branches of the areca palm were used to build the fire for puja (worship) 

18 I am indebted to Dr da Silva for bringing this to my attention 

19 AH de Oliveira Marques (1971 217) describes one such procession The various guilds 
led the procession, each carrying the standard of its profession The butchers came first, 
followed by the gardeners, orchardists, fishwives, bakers, women street vendors, fruit 
vendors, carters, innkeepers, cobblers and others Tailors, soldiers, gunsmiths of the king 
and crossbowmen of the royal council and the cavalry followed Then there were two wings 
In the first came the barbers, blacksmiths, armourers, tinkers and others Weavers, 
saddlers, carpenters and such groups formed the second wing Behind these were the 
goldsmiths and tinsmuths After a pause there came the flag of the city and the royal 
banner Next were the rich city merchants, scholars, scnbes, judges and councilmen Behind 
them came the monastic orders and then the knights of various orders Finally the 
magistrates of court, the officials of the crown and the monarch himself formed a group 
around the host, carried in the hands of the bishop 
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THE MODERNIZATION OF RELATIONS OF 
DOMINANCE BETWEEN FARMERS AND ARTISANS 
IN COASTAL ORISSA 


Jens Lerche 


INTRODUCTION 


his article concerns itself with the social and economic development of 

certain non-agricultural rural groups of coastal Orissa during the last 
few decades. It investigates how these groups and, m particular, how their 
relations with the farming community, have been affected by the economic 
development of the Indian rural economy ? 

The main finding of the article is that traditional patron-client relations 
between non-agrarian groups and farmers are not being simply swept away 
by the tide of the market economy The question is not so much whether or 
not the patron-client relations are persisting, but, rather, how they are being 
transformed as relationships of domination even as they regulate the 
changing relations between different groups in the village. 

The focus is thus on the development of what, since Wiser's study 1n 1936, 
has been termed the Jajmani system. The Jajmant system 1s commonly viewed 
as an all-India system of socio-religious inter-caste relations which, 
historically, encompassed practically all village households Brahmuns, service 
caste households and agricultural servants performed their hereditary caste 
occupations, usually for the upper caste landowners In return, each 
landowner was expected to provide a fixed share of the agricultural produce 
or other items as defined by custom to the households serving him 

Since the time when the early studies on jaymani, including Wiser’s, 
appeared, the system has been viewed as being on the decline. It 1s claimed 
that market relations are weakening patron-client exchange relations: market 
competition and economic development compel village artisans and other 
service groups to abandon their traditional trades (Commander 1983: 311; 
Elder 1970; Kolenda 1984 51-54). Agricultural development and industrial 
competition will gradually undermine non-agricultural traditional trades, or 
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will at least weaken the traditional relationship between farmers and service 
groups. In his influential article on the social consequences of agricultural 
development in India, Byres holds that the rural artisans are ‘being rendered 
obsolete and totally unemployed’ as a result of the technological development 
in agriculture (1981: 432) Thus, for Byres, not only have the patron-client 
relations between artisans and farmers ceased, the caste-based division of 
labour which supports the patron-chent relations has also disappeared 
because traditional rural trades have been eliminated ' 

This is not the case, however, 1n coastal Orissa Here, some traditional 
trades are losing their importance, but those which are traditionally 
performed within Jajrmani-like relations are not Agrarian development has 
instead of breaking up extra-cconomic relations, mainly transformed them In 
fact, the extra-economic lies are more common in the agriculturally 
developed areas than in the less developed areas The discrepancy between 
this development and what 1s generally thought to be happening to the 
jaynani relations is not as surprising as ıt may secem at first glance 


Agrarian Relations 

This becomes evident when the gap ıs bridged between discussions of 
agrarian relations and of non-agrarian jaymant relations The thesis of the 
elimination of artisans as a result of the green revolution was put forward at a 
time when this agrarian development was expected to lcad to a polarization 
of classes in Indian agriculture and to a general prolctarization of small 
farmers; all non-capitalist forms of production were expected to be ultimately 
eliminated by capitalism as they were incorporated in the green revolution. 
However, understanding of agrarian relations has advanced since then, these 
insights are yet to be applied to the discussion of Jaymani relations 

Today, it is generally accepted that agrarian relations have evolved in 
diverse ways In many areas, the ‘expected’ polarization and proletarization 
have not taken place? (Athreya et al 1990, Harriss 1991 18-19, Webster 
1990); capitalist development need not eliminate farmers who become petty 
commodity producers (Banaji 1977). Further, relations previously considered 
feudal or at least pre-capitalist continue to play an important role in the 
social organization of agrarian production Studies from West Bengal as well 
as from Uttar Pradesh have found that tenancy relations are preferred by the 
landowners as a means of securing their positions of power, as well as a 
stable agrarian workforce (Srivastava 1989a, Webster 1990) In another study 
from Uttar Pradesh, Srivastava shows that the agrarian labourers are 
attached to farmers by a multiplicity of traditional and modern strings. This 
makes farmers powerful enough to exploit their labourers more effectively 
within capitalist agriculture (1989b). Examples of how bonded labourers are 
used in modern agricultural production, and how traditional power relations 
are used to exercise control over them, are found in Haryana as well as in 
Tamil Nadu (Athreya et al 1990, Brass 1990) 
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Hence, against this background of a complex development pattern, in 
which aspects of traditional! agrarian social relations are sometimes 
rejuvenated to meet the farmers’ new needs, this study seeks to reassess the 
impact of development on the non-agrarian groups To be more specific, 
this study seeks to answer the following questions First, are the 
non-agrarian, caste-based, traditional occupations really disappearing, or at 
least ceasing to be caste-based? Second, do yaymani relations necessarily 
disappear as production relations get transformed, or do they get reshaped 
with the developing class relations into new tools of domination? This leads 
to the third, more general question Is preservation of ‘traditional relations’ 
necessarily linked to a ‘traditional economy’? And if not, how should such 
transformed Jajmani relations be understood? 


The Jajmani Relation Debate 

Before linking the preceding questions to the development of the social 
relations between farmers and artisans in coastal Orissa, the present debate 
concerning jaymani relations must be mentioned Today it is argued that 
serious misjudgments of the historical basis for the present-day development 
of Jaymani relations have been made Several jaymani studies of the 1980s and 
early 1990s dismiss the earlier claims of the existence of an all-embracing, 
all-Indian jaymani system (Caldwell 1991, Fuller 1989, Good 1982, Lerche 
1992) This critique ıs perhaps most clearly stated by Fuller, who argues that 
the Jaynani system as an empirical category ıs pure fiction, as it ıs not 
perceived as a system locally Moreover, it is useless as a theoretical category, 
because the relations grouped together under the Jajmam: heading differ 
substantially regionally, and because the three types of relations — 
farmer-Brahmin, farmer-service caste, and farmer-agricultural servant, which 
are also clubbed together as one type of relation — are theoretically 
substantially different from each other The term jajmani relation’ ought 
therefore to be abolished (Fuller 1989 39-41)? I have proposed elsewhere 
that the existence of the different empirical and theoretical character of these 
three types of relations can be sustained by data from coastal Orissa (Lerche 
1992: 121-22) Whereas the general discussion of Yaymant relations’ lies 
outside the scope of the present paper, it should be mentioned that in coastal 
Orissa the 'service-grain heap relations’ between the service castes and the 
farming community are called bartana (‘yearly payment’) relations I will 
therefore use this local term instead of the term Yaymani’ for the discussion 
here. When discussing these relations on an all-India level, however, the term 
jajmant relations’ will be retained 

Also of interest to the present paper is the argument that historically, 
relatively fewer service castes have been involved in the yaymanv’ relations 
than previously thought (Fuller 1989 37, 41) Thus, even in the early 19th 
century, it seems that the Jajman? system was essentially a fragmented 
structure (Commander 1983 307) Hence, if the rural Sayan’ grain heap 
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economy turns out to be a historical phantom, so does the yardstick used to 
measure the present-day breakdown of"jajnanr' relations If, historically, all 
castes throughout India were not included in Jajman? relations, the 
present-day relations may well represent a less dramatic breakdown of 
traditional relations than hitherto assumed 


Focus, Data and Fieldwork Areas 

Returning to coastal Orissa, there is no evidence of most of the 
non-agricultural castes ever having worked for the farming community within 
bartana relations Traditionally, bartana relations have only encompassed 
four castes — the Barkos (Barbers), Dhobas (Washermen), Vishwakarmas 
(Blacksmiths and Carpenters) and the Kumhars (Potters) 

The focus of this paper 1s on the Vishwakarma caste The Vishwakarmas 
are the traditional village blacksmiths and carpenters * Functionally, they are 
linked to agriculture as they make and repair agricultural tools and 
implements Hence, the position of the Vishwakarmas 1s likely to be closely 
linked to present-day developments in agriculture On a general level, all 
villagers are affected by developments in agriculture and the related changes 
in social relations The traditional Vishwakarma occupations, however, are 
directly influenced by technological changes in agriculture Therefore, the 
effects of agrarian development on the traditional relations between farmers 
and the non-agrarian groups can be expected to be most pronounced in the 
case of the Vishwakar mas? 

This paper is based on fieldwork in the districts of Puri and Cuttack on 
Orissa's coastal plains, from April 1989 to May 1990 Historically, coastal 
Orissa has been treated as a backwater by different conquerors and kings 
Today, it still has practically no industry, most areas are not irrigated, and 
modern agricultural implements such as tractors are virtually non-existent 
(Lerche 1992 39-45) 

The fieldwork was conducted in four development blocks Krushnaprasad, 
Narsinghpur, Kendrapara and Pipli blocks. Krushnaprasad and Narsinghpur 
are non-irrigated and, generally speaking, agriculturally underdeveloped 
Kendrapara and Pipli, on the other hand, are fully irrigated blocks and, by 
Orissa standards, agriculturally developed two to three crops a year, use of 
high-yielding varieties of seeds and fertilizers, and the availability of a few 
tractors (three to four tractors per gam panchayat [GP]* ın Pipl block, 
about one tractor per GP in Kendrapara block [see Table 8]). Until 
Independence, the non-irrigated blocks had been dominated by powerful 
rajas, whereas Kendrapara and Pipli blocks had been dominated by small 
zamindars, ; 

Data concerning agrarian development, bartana relations and the social 
and economic development of the Vishwakarma caste were collected 1n each 
GP of the four development blocks As no statistical material on the topics of . 
research existed, data was collected through interviews in each GP 
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Information concerning agricultural development and bartana relations was 
obtained through group interviews ın each GP, while data pertaining to the 
Vishwakarmas was collected from one Vishwakarma blacksmith and one 
Vishwakarma carpenter per GP The Vishwakarmas were generally well 
informed about the occupational details of their local caste brethren, but 
whenever necessary, additional interviews were conducted This was 
especially the case when the traditional Vishwakarma caste panchayat did not 
coincide with the GP boundary. 

Eight months of the fieldwork were spent in a village in Kendrapara 
block, two months each in two selected villages of Krushnaprasad and 
Narsinghpur blocks Due to time constraints, no in-depth fieldwork area was 
selected ın the fourth fieldwork block, Pipl In the three in-depth fieldwork 
areas, occupational and other socio-economic data concerning all castes, as 
well as detailed information concerning agrarian development, was collected 
(Lerche 1992 21-45) 


THE OCCUPATIONAL FOUNDATION OF BARTANA RELATIONS 


The Service Castes 

Castes with non-agrarian traditional trades are commonly called ‘servicing 
castes’ or ‘service castes’, to emphasize their relationship to the farmers In 
all the three in-depth fieldwork areas, the service castes comprise around 30 
per cent of the households.’ The total number of households in the in-depth 
fieldwork areas were. 900, 371 and 79 in Kendrapara, Narsinghpur and 
Krushnaprasad, respectively 

The service castes of the in-depth fieldwork areas can be divided into two 
groups’ Group I consists of the castes which are looked upon locally as being 
most important to the farmers (Barikos, Dhobas, Vishwakarmas) These are 
the castes with which the farmers may have bartana relations (see later)? 
Group II consists of all other service castes 

Almost all service caste households are engaged in agrarian activities 
Most Group I households own some land and are engaged ın farming or 
farming-cum-agricultural labour, whereas the Group II households more 
often work as agricultural labourers In addition, most though not all 
households perform their traditional caste occupations In the irrigated 
Kendrapara in-depth fieldwork area, 72 per cent of Group I households are 
engaged in traditional trades whereas only 40 per cent of Group II 
households are so engaged (see Table 1) In the two non-irrigated in-depth 
fieldwork areas, most households of both groups (80 to 92 per cent) are 
engaged in the traditional trades. For both groups of households, it is thus 
more common for those in the irrigated area to give up their traditional 
occupations; but this tendency 1s marked only among the Group II castes. It 
is particularly the oilpresser, weaver, fisherman and basket maker households 
which have given up their traditional occupations. 
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Even though it is modern industrial competition (from oil. mills, 
machine-made textiles and plastic buckets) which has made it difficult to 
survive in the old trades, the difference in occupational pattern that obtains 
among the Group II households in the irrigated and non-irrigated areas is 
not primarily due to this competition ? Instead, the difference relates to the 
availability of alternative sources of income In the irrigated in-depth 
fieldwork areas, what 1s perceived as well-paid employment as an agricultural 
labourer (daily wage of about Rs 25)" is available more or less throughout 
the year, as ts land for leasing in Many Group II households in this area have 
left their traditional caste occupations, and rely instead completely on these 
types of agrarian income In the non-irrigated areas, where employment in 
agriculture is neither available throughout the year nor is well-paid (Rs. 10 to 
15 per day), and where land 1s not leased out to the same extent, it is 
common among Group II households to work as agricultural labourers 
whenever possible, and to perform traditional caste occupations in the slack 
season 


Table 1: Agricultural Occupations and Traditional Trades of the Servicing Caste Households 
of Groups I and II of the In-depth Fieldwork Areas 


Households Engaged Households Engaged Total 


in Agriculture but in both Agriculture Number 
Not in Traditional and Traditional of House- 
Caste Trades Caste Trades holds 
No % No % 
Group I households 
Kendrapara 12 28 32 72* 44 
Narsinghpur 2 8 24 92 26 
Krushnaprasad 4 20 16 80 20 
Group IT households 
Kendrapara 130 60 87 40 217 
Narsinghpur 7 8 76 92 83 
Krushnaprasad 0 0 3 100 3 


* Additionally, one service caste household in the Kendrapara in-depth fieldwork area (from 


Group I) and two in Krushnaprasad (Group II) perform only their traditional occupations 
Source Fieldwork data 


The Vishwakarma Caste: Occupations 

The survey of all GPs of the four fieldwork blocks registered the number 
of Vishwakarma households and their occupations Of the 865 Vishwakarma 
households in the four blocks, on an average 93 per cent own some cultivable 
land (see Table 2). Most such households are in the small or marginal farmer 
category. 

Looking at occupations other than those related to petty landholdings, 
most of the Vishwakarma households are also engaged in their traditional 
caste occupations (the average 1s 90 per cent), but the occupational pattern 
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Table 2: Landowners and Landless among the Vishwakarma 
Households of the I ieldwoik Blocks 


ŘS O 


Landowners Landless All Vıshwaharma 
Households 

No Jo No 96 No 96 
SSS 
Kendrapara 262 92 23 8 285 100 
Narsinghpur 229 88 3 12 260 100 
Krushnaprasad 103 94 7 6 110 100 
Pipi 210 100 0 0 210 100 


Source Fieldwork data 


differs somewhat from block to block (see Table 3) This variation does not, 
however, follow the irrigated-non-irrigated area dichotomy The proportion 
of Vishwakarma households which have left the traditional occupation 
completely 1s highest in the irrigated Kendrapara block, but lowest in the 
other irrigated block, Pipli Concurrently, the proportion of Vishwakarma 
households solely engaged in their traditional trades is actually lowest in the 
two non-irrigated blocks, as many of the houscholds here combine these 
trades with a non-traditional occupation 

Within the traditional trade, the houscholds are either engaged in 
carpentry, blacksmithy, or both these occupations (see Table 4) Most 
households perform the carpentry trade Dividing the small group of 
Vishwakarmas who are engaged in both trades into ‘carpenters’ and 
‘blacksmiths’ on a 50 50 basis, ıt turns out that in three of the blocks, about 
one-quarter of all Vishwakarma households are engaged in blacksmithy, and 
approximately two-thirds of all households are engaged in carpentry In 
Kendrapara block, a somewhat lower proportion (57 per cent) 1s engaged in 
carpentry, but this is counterbalanced by the fact that the Kendrapara 
carpentry households concentrate more on this trade than the carpenters of 
Narsinghpur and Krushnaprasad blocks !! 

Hence, the overwhelming majority of the Vishwakarma households are 
still artisans, mainly carpenters-cum-farmers, they have not been 
proletarized This does not mean that no changes are taking place within the 
occupational structure Apart from shifts from one traditional caste trade to 
another, there have been shifts within a traditional caste trade, 1e , from one 
product line to another. 


The Production Process 
Blacksmithy and carpentry are household crafts, performed by one or more 
male members of the household in a simple workshop or in the open. 
Workshop and tools are owned by the head of the household or by the 
household as a whole. Both crafts are based on traditional techniques, most 
often handed down from father to son over generations. 

In blacksmithy, the most important means of production are the furnace, 
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the bellows, the anvil, several hammers, several tongs, and baths to cool 
and harden the iron (see Jensen [1983] for a more detailed description) 
Most tools are traditional home-made ones, used for generations; but 
ready-made replicas can now be bought from the hardware stores The only 
new tool is the ready-made, whecl-driven bellow, which has replaced the 
leather bellow No power-driven machines are used, except by two 
blacksmiths ın Kendrapara block who have acquired electrical welding 
equipment.” 

The carpenters have begun to use some new tools within the last 50 years 
or so. Ready-made hand drills, angle irons, vices, iron planes, sandpaper 
and ready-made saws have all succceded simpler tools made by the artisans 
themselves These tools all find their main use in furniture making and work 
related to house construction One carpenter (in Kendrapara block) has an 
electric saw ” 

The blacksmiths may engage a helper, preferably a young male member 
of the household, to work the bellows and, for major works, to hammer while 
the blacksmith holds the iron Some blacksmiths manage with the help of 
their customers and a few engage an outside helper Carpenters only engage 
helpers 1f the workload is too heavy, as 1s most often the case in furniture and 
house construction work. They also prefer members of their own household. 

Most blacksmiths and carpenters only produce goods to order, because 
only a few of the bigger carpenters and blacksmiths possess the necessary 
capital to stock raw materials for ready-made production Generally, when a 
customer places an order, he 1s also responsible for providing the raw 
materials If, for example, a farmer wants a carpenter to make a new plough, 
he will, most likely, bring a tree trunk from his own orchard The customer 
goes thereafter to the blacksmith and either gives him money to buy a prece 
of iron for the ploughshare or brings him the iron himself For bigger jobs, 
like house construction or furniture work, the customer will advance the 
carpenter money to enable him to buy the raw material 

Hence, blacksmithy and carpentry are sull traditional in the sense that 
there has been no significant devclopment in the production process, 
technically or organizationally 


Products The backbone of the village carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ trades 
has traditionally been the production, repair and sharpening of all 
agricultural tools and implements, most importantly ploughs and sickles. 
Apart from this, they also make bullock carts and some household utensils 
The carpenters have traditionally also made furniture and rafters, whereas 
the blacksmiths also manufacture hinges, and nuts and bolts, and both 
carpenters and blacksmiths produce some religious paraphernalia; but work 
related to agricultural tools and implements traditionally forms the main part 
of their occupations 

The main products being manufactured by blacksmiths and carpenters 
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were mapped in all gam panchayats of the four blocks By ‘main product’ is 
meant the product from which the artisan receives his main income, and on 
which he spends most of his working time. 

In each GP the most important products of the Vishwakarma carpenters, 
blacksmiths and the non-Vishwakarma carpenters were registered 
Variations from artisan to artisan within each GP were generally not 
registered; such information could only have been obtained by interviewing 
each single artisan." The data is presented in Tables 5, 6 and 7. 

Table 5 shows that for most blacksmiths, the manufacture, repa.r and 
maintenance of agricultural tools and implements are by far their most 
important activities, whereas the second most important product varies from 
block to block and within the blocks 

The importance of the traditional products and services relating to 
agriculture reflects that agriculture has not been mechanized, that tractors 
have not replaced traditional ploughs and bullock carts, that hand tools such 
as sickles are still used for harvesting and wecding, and that bullock carts are 
still common in those blocks where they were traditionally used ^ 

The introduction of the factory-made 'super plough' (a plough equipped 
with a mould board) in parts of the two irrigated blocks has led to a decrease 
in the amount of plough work for blacksmiths there, while the introduction of 
two to three crops a year in these blocks has increased the general workload 
for the blacksmiths and carpenters Due to the prevalence of traditional 
exchange relations in the irrigated areas, however, the artisans have not been 
able to achieve economic gains proportional to the amount of extra work they 
have received 

Significantly, the blacksmiths have lost out to industrially manufactured 
products, especially to the production of nails and bolts used in house 
construction and domestic tools and implements The industrial products are 
considered better than the crude but cheap bolts and hinges made by the 
local blacksmiths Moreover, the blacksmiths have not been able to venture 
into new lines of production, the main problem being lack of capital ' Hence, 
it is not so much agrarian development as industrial competition regarding 
products not related to agriculture that has hurt the blacksmuthy trade 

The blacksmiths themselves generally view the economic prospects for 
their trade as worse than that of carpentry Carpenters have indeed 
experienced a more positive development Today, their production pattern 
differs from that of the blacksmiths, in that products not related to 
agriculture are the most important (see Table 6) The carpenters of the 
irrigated areas, judging from the data from in-depth fieldwork, have 
benefited indirectly from the increased wealth of the villages and from the 
related change in the spending pattern (see Table 9) 

Furniture production and house construction have become the main 
sources of income for carpenters in most parts of the irrigated blocks, which 
also weakens their direct attachment to agriculture (see Table 6). 
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Table 7: Ranking of the Produce of the Non-Vishwakai ma Cai penters of 
Two of the Fieldwork Blocks 


ee 


Narsinghpur Krushnaprasad 
fae Me ee RA 
No of % No of % 
GPs GPs 
NR 
Ist rank 
Agricultural implements 0 0 4 44 
Bullock cart work 2 13 2 22 
Furniture 14 87 0 0 
House construction 0 0 3 33 
2nd rank 
Agncultural implements 2 13 4 44 
Bullock cart work 5 31 1 11 
Furniture 0 0 2 22 
House construction 5 31 1 11 
Not available 4 25 1 11 


Total no of GPs with non- 
Vishwakarma carpentry 
households 16 9 


Ranking of most important and second most important produce of the non-Vishwakarma 
carpenters per GP of the two fieldwork blocks where the non-Vishwakarma carpenters are 
common Ranked according to economic importance and workload for the non-Vishwakarma 
carpentry community of each GP 

Source Fieldwork data 


Table 8: Agricultural Indicators of the Fieldwork Blocks 
(Distribution of agricultural tools and implements in each block per GP) 


Kendrapera Narsinghpur Krushnaprasad Pipli 
No of tractors 0-1 0 0 34 
No of threshers 0 0 0 2-3 


Threshers Paddy threshers and groundnut threshers 
Source Fieldwork data 


Table 9. The In-depth Fieldwork Areas: Spending Pattern in the 
In-depth Fieldwork Areas — House Constiuction 


Kendrapara? Narsınghpur Krushnaprasad 
anonn aa a ES 
No of houscholds 212 371 79 
Fo 3 100 100 100 á 
No of modern houses 28 7 2 * 10 
96 13 2 38 + 13 
No of semi-modern houses j 6 20 1 
96 3 5 1 


a 


a. One village of the Kendrapara in-depth fieldwork area 

b Modern houses cement or brick houses with plastered roof 

c  Semi-modern houses cement or brick houses with thatched roof 

d 10 Indiram houses, 1e , houses built by the government for Scheduled Caste households 
The table excludes houses owned by migrated persons outside the villages 

Source Fieldwork data 
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The shift towards production of furniture has taken place within the last 
generation, judging from the Kendrapara in-depth fieldwork area The shift 
has also been facilitated by the fact that wooden furniture, windows, doors, 
etc, are not produced industrially so that the only competitors to the village 
carpenters are their town-based brethren 

Furniture production and house construction also take place in the 
non-irrigated blocks, but the local demand is less In Narsinghpur block, 
however, the carpenters have been able to take advantage of the availability 
of cheap (illegally acquired) wood, and of market connections to Cuttack 
town 80 km away. Their main product is now simple furniture for the Cuttack 
town market In Krushnaprasad, this opportunity does not exist, but many 
carpenters have managed to further exploit the local house construction 
market by also engaging 1n masonry 

Judging from the m-depth fieldwork areas, the positive development in 
carpentry has caused many households to change from blacksmithy to 
carpentry, especially within the last one to two generations (Figure 1) 

This change usually takes place from one generation to the next, the 
blacksmith's son learning carpentry, for example, in a relative's carpentry 
workshop instead of learning blacksmithy in his father's workshop 

Blacksmithy and carpentry are not only performed by the Vishwakarmas, 
other groups have also taken up these trades The non-Vishwakarma artisans 
are concentrated in the two non-irrigated blocks Here, less than half of the 
carpenters are Vishwakarma (48 and 47 per cent, respectively) In the 
irrigated blocks, the Vishwakarmas constitute 89 and 90 per cent of the total 
number of carpenters Non-Vishwakarmas have only entered into 
blacksmithy ın Narsinghpur block, and even here, this ıs done on a limited 
scale (nine blacksmiths or 11 per cent of all blacksmiths in this block) 

The non-Vishwakarma carpenters belong overwhelmingly to the so-called 
‘clean’ castes as the farmers do not want their carpenter to be an 
Untouchable In Krushnaprasad, 84 per cent of the non-Vishwakarma 
carpenters are thus from the dominant farming caste, the Khandayats They 
mainly produce and repair simple agricultural tools and implements (see 
Table 7) The exception from this trend is Narsinghpur Here, 62 per cent of 
the non-Vishwakarma carpenters are from the Scheduled Castes (SCs), and 
their main produce is simple furniture for the Cuttack town market It 1s this 
orientation towards the non-local market that has allowed the SCs to enter 
into this trade, the caste of the distant producer does not matter in the towns. 

The concentration of the influx of non-Vishwakarmas into crafts in the 
non-irrigated blocks runs counter to the fact that income opportunites, 
particularly in carpentry, are considered better ın the irrigated blocks The 
reason is, probably, that in the non-irrigated blocks, agricultural work 1s 
neither freely available throughout the year nor well paid The carpentry 
trade thus presents one of the possibilities to make a living for those who 
cannot make ends meet through agriculture or in their own traditional caste 
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Figure 1: Main Occupations ot the Vishwakarma Households 
in the Last Three Generations 
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occupation Moreover, it 1s a factor of major importance that bartana 
relations in carpentry are practically non-existent in the non-irrigated blocks, 
because non-Vishwakarmas are generally only employed by farmers outside 
bartana. 

The entry of non-Vishwakarmas into carpentry in the two non-irrigated 
blocks most probably results in less work per carpenter In Krushnaprasad 
block, this may be one reason why so many Vishwakarma carpenters have 
branched out into other aspects of house construction, mainly masonry In 
Narsinghpur block where the non-Vishwakarmas are mainly engaged in the 
production of simple furniture for the town market, this town-based demand 
seems to be sufficient for both Vishwakarmas and non-Vishwakarmas. 

To sum up, judging from the in-depth fieldwork, it is only among the 
Group II service castes of the irrigated areas that a marked tendency to 
abandon traditional caste occupations can be found Their trades are faced 
with industrial competition everywhere, but it is only in the irrigated areas 
that better income-earning opportunities in agriculture are available 

The Group I service castes of the in-depth ficldwork areas (Barbers, 
Washermen and Vishwakarmas) have, in general, kept to their traditional 
occupations, they have neither been ‘rendered obsolete’ nor proletarized In 
the irrigated areas, it 1s shghtly less common to continue working in 
traditional occupations than in the non-irrigated areas But generally, it 
appears that the caste-based division of labour, which is the cornerstone of 
bartana relations, 1s still viable for precisely those castes which have 
traditionally been involved in bartana relations in the in-depth fieldwork 
areas 

The study of the Vishwakarmas of four development blocks has shown 
that agrarian development has not led to a decline in the traditional caste 
trades for the Group I caste About 90 per cent of the Vishwakarma 
households are still engaged ın these traditional trades In spite of the influx 
of non-Vishwakarmas into carpentry in the non-irrigated areas, there is no 
tendency to be found in the data (covering all GPs of four blocks) towards a 
different occupational development among the Vishwarkarmas along the 
irrigated—non-irrigated divide, but for some differences in product lines 

This 1s mainly because the green revolution, which was expected to be the 
main agent of change, has not had much negative effect on the Vishwakarma 
trades. It could be argued that this 1s because the green revolution has only 
been partially implemented in coastal Orissa a full-fledged mechanization of 
agriculture has not taken place. It may well be that such a development, 1e, 
the introduction of tractor-driven ploughs, combine harvesters, etc, would 
have dire consequences for some of the artisans, especially the blacksmuths. 
But full-fledged mechanization has only taken place in the north-western 
statés and in pockets elsewhere, and such development is not likely to occur 
in Orissa in the foreseeable future 

However, the blacksmithy trade is faced with industrial competition while 
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carpentry has benefited from the growing market for furniture and house 
construction Not surprisingly, at lcast in the in-depth fieldwork areas, this 
has led to an influx of Vishwakarma blacksmiths into carpentry over the last 
two to three generations 


VISHWAKARMAS AND BARTANA RELATIONS 


The relationship between the farmers and the service castes has changed 
a great deal in the last 50 years During the time of the British, the rajas, 
zamindars and other big landowners were at the apex of the hierarchical and 
asymmetrical exchange relations with the service castes These big landlords 
were the undisputed masters (saantas), and the service groups their servants 
(sevakas). The servants had to work for the landlord whenever he needed 
them, and act in a servile and obedient manner 

On the other hand, the landlord was supposed to look after his sevakas. 
The sevakas received a piece of land called yagir land (often a homestead plot 
with up to half an acre to cultivate), which they could keep for generations, 
since they were expected to serve the landlord for generations The landlord 
was expected to supply them with the necessities for their survival (clothes, 
vegetables, etc) and to support them if they suffered any calamity, such as 
sudden death or natural catastrophe. The landlord did not always fulfil his 
obligations in this regard, but nevertheless was expected to be a benevolent 
master 

Besides serving the landlord, the sevakas also served the ordinary farmers, 
mostly from the Khandayat farming caste, as well as each other, and got 
bartana, 1¢€ , a fixed share of each farmer’s yearly paddy harvest in return, as 
well as small shares of the crops of vegetables and pulses In general, the 
same groups as today were involved in these relations ” 

After Independence and the abolition of the zamindars, the saanta- 
sevaka relation effectively lost its undisputed apex No group took over the 
old position and obhgations of the landlords Most of the service caste 
households who had received a small plot of land for their services could 
keep it without continuing to perform services for the old landlords, because 
the landlords had lost political clout as well as most of their local 
landholdings The service groups were transformed from sevakas into 
servitors-cum-marginal (or small) farmers With the breakdown of the 
vertical relationship, exchange relations in general became less hierarchical. 
Old servitors state that they became ‘free men’ with the abolition of the 
zamindars, and they all strongly resent being called ‘sevaka’ by the farmers — 
which the farmers do not do openly 

On an ideological level, saanta-sevaka relations were, before 
Independence, grounded in the religious status of the rajas and zamindars ® 
Therefore, the abolition of the rajas and zamindars also meant that the 
saanta-sevaka relations lost their divine reason for being, and became more 
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temporal than they presumably were before The bartana relations (which 
had always been limited to farmer-service caste relations, and never involved 
the landlords who had Jagir relations to the service castes) are today purely 
temporal. 

However, this may also be because today the terms saanta-sevaka are 
reserved for specific occasions and specific service relations not directly 
related to the bartana service These are the occasional ritual services 
performed by the service castes for the farmers, services which are 
considered a religious necessity for the correct performance of the rites. P 
These services have traditionally, as well as today, been performed both by 
the castes in bartana relations and by the service castes not working inside 
bartana relations An occasional saanta-sevaka relation 1s established to the 
non-bartana service caste households, when they perform ritual services This 
reflects a distinction between the ritual and the temporal part of the 
saanta-sevaka relations, the everyday bartana relations being purely temporal 
This is even more pronounced today when, for example, a farmer household 
that has broken the bartana 1elations to its Barber household establishes 
temporary saanta-sevaka relations to it, if its services are required for a 
wedding Thus, a breakdown of bartana relations does not create obstacles 
for the ritual services of the service castes 

Returning to the everyday occupational relations, in most parts of the 
fieldwork blocks the bartana relations were not dissolved at Independence 
and are still not; most service groups continued to serve the Khandayat 
farmers Data collected in all gram panchayats of the four fieldwork blocks 
shows that today, bartana relations are most common in the two urigated 
blocks In all blocks, practically every household has bartana relations to the 
Barber and the Washerman Potters, on the other hand, generally work 
outside bartana relations, in many GPs ıt was stated that they had ‘never’ 
been 1n bartana relations Bartana relations to the blacksmiths are common 
in the two irrigated blocks, but less so in the non-irrigated blocks Carpenters 
are only in bartana relations in the irrigated blocks (see Table 10) 

This loosening of traditional relations has also affected those who work 
within bartana relations. Traditionally, the Vishwakarmas only performed the 
production and repair of agricultural tools and implements within bartana 
relations; furniture production, house construction and bullock cart work 
have always been performed for piece-rate payment These non-bartana 
services are the very services that today are of great economic importance for 
most carpenters, and of first or second importance for about half the 
blacksmiths - Market relations are therefore of more economic 
importance for the Vishwakarmas than bartana relations in. practically all 
gram panchayats, as also in those places where the work relating to 
agricultural tools and implements is still performed within bartana relations 
(see Table 11) 

The bartana relations themselves have also changed in character The 
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Table 11: Economic Importance of Bartana and Market Relations 
(Number of GPs per fieldwoi block where bartana or marhet 
relations are of most economic importance for the Vishwakarmas) 


a e MM 





Baitana Market Not Available Total 

No % No % No % No of GPs 
a ere MEE P LL he 
Kendrapara 2 10 17 85 1 5 20 
Narsinghpur 0 0 18 100 0 0 18 
Krushnaprasad 0 0 11 100 0 0 11 
Pipli 2 14 12 ) 86 0 0 14 


a 


In both Kendrapara and Krushnaprasad blocks, one GP each has been excluded for the reason 
that no Vishwakarmas live in them 
Source Fieldwoik data 


farmers complain that bartana services are offered less regularly now. 
Likewise, the farmers do not consider their duties to be as all-encompassing 
as was customary before most of them no longer feel a moral duty to take 
care of their servitors They do make the yearly prestation of grain to their 
servitors, as well as small shares of the other crops, mainly vegetables, 
throughout the year But the character of the prestations has changed the 
emphasis appears to be shifting to the yearly payment The numerous 
prestations given to the service caste households at hfe-cycle events and 
religious festivals have been reduced to a mere trickle and the share of the 
other crops given throughout the year, depending on the benevolence of cach 
farmer, has been reduced ? Moreover, in the irrigated blocks, as irrigation 
and high-yielding paddy varieties led to an increase in the number of crops a 
year, the yearly grain prestation to the service castes was increased by 
one-third. 

This development has been worse for the Vishwakarmas than for the 
other service castes within bartana relations Opposed to the other groups 
whose workload was not increased by the green revolution, the 
Vishwakarmas workload more than doubled when multicropping was 
introduced, but the yearly grain payment, as mentioned, has only gone up by 
33 per cent a 

Another change ts that the relationship between a farmer and his servitors 
no longer necessarily lasts for generations Before Independence, servitor or 
farmer could only break the saanta-sevaka relation after the caste councils 
had been convened Nowadays, farmers and servitors are free to call a halt to 
the relationship if, for example, the farmer is not content with the quality or 
regularity of the work, or if the servitor 1s not content with the qual.ty or 
amount of the bartana The farmer can then take up a bartana relationship 
with another servitor, provided he pays the old servitor before he leaves him. 

In summary, the bartana relation can be said to have acquired a growing 
resemblance to a market-based, employer-employee relation; however, the 
saanta-sevaka connotation still exists, and this relation 1s still seen as a part of 
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the existing social order . 

This modernized form of bartana relations is common for the 
Vishwakarmas of the two irrigated blocks, Kendrapara and Piph In Pipli, 
however, a development away from these relations has taken place within the 
last 20 years, especially among carpenters (see Table 12) Still, it 1s noticeable 
that bartana relations have survived most in the two irrigated blocks 

One reason for this 1s that Independence and its related social and 
political events did not have any immediate effect upon bartana relations 
here (see Table 12) Before Independence, Pipl and Kendrapara were 
dominated by petty zamindars, whereas the two other blocks were 
administered by rajas In the former raja areas, the strong ties to the rajas, 
and thereby relatively less strong ties to the farmers, seem to have led to an 
easier abolition of bartana relations Thus, in the former princcly state of 
Narsinghpur, Independence meant a rather sudden breakdown in bartana 
relations in some GPs, it seems that the farmers here did not want, or did not 
have the strength, to take over from the all-powerful raja In the former raja 
area of Krushnaprasad, the development away from bartana originated long 
ago, maybe there never were bartana relations in two of the GPs 


Table 12 Bartana Relations to “ishwakarmas When Discontinued in 








the GPs of the Four Fieldwoik Blocks x 
When Discontinued Kendrapara Narsinghpur Krushnaprasad Pipl 
No of GPs where 20 4 3 9 
still existing 

Stopped no of years ago 

1-10 years 0 2 1 4 
11-20 years 0 0 1 1 
25-30 years 0 0 4 0 
35-45 years 0 5 0 0 
More than 70 years ago 0 1 3 0 
Total 20 12 12 14 
NA 1 6 0 e 





The two categories ‘still existing’ and ‘stopped 1-10 years ago’ aic somewhat fluid as often the 
bartana relations are partly bioken down (see also Table 10) The categorics used here are the 
ones used by the respondents 

Source Fieldwork data 


The Vishwakarmas find the bartana relations degrading and believe they 
could earn more in a market economy However, it is difficult for them to 
leave the bartana relations If any servitor began individually to demand 
piece-rate cash payment, the farmers would turn to other servitors within the 
bartana relations And if a service caste as a whole decided to opt for market 
relations, they might be boycotted by the farmers 

Thus, the main argument for the Vishwakarmas to keep on working 
within bartana relations in the irrigated areas is that they do not have the 
power to abandon them The threat of boycott, or ultimately of physical 
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assault, is a very real weapon in the hands of the farming caste, and the 
Vishwakarmas know that the Khandayats are ready to use this weapon in 
their attempts to maintain the social order.” 

This has recently been brought home to them in two of the three in-depth 
fieldwork areas In the Kendrapara in-depth fieldwork area, the Khandayats 
boycotted and did their best to beat up the Gaudas (Milkmen, Herdsmen), 
because they refused to carry the Khandayats’ wedding palanquin. In the 
Krushnaprasad in-depth fieldwork area, the barber 1s still being boycotted 
(and a new barber brought in and given land and customers) because he was 
on the losing side in a local political disagreement. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The evidence from coastal Orissa does not support the textbook portrayal 
of the obliteration of the traditional ‘aymani’ service caste occupations. 
Judging from the in-depth fieldwork data, the tendency to give up the 
traditional caste occupation ıs most marked for the castes which have never 
been involved in bartana relations, 1€ , the castes whose trades are of most 
marginal importance to the farming communities For these "marginal 
groups, the combination of industrial competition and better income-earning 
opportunities in the agriculture of the irrigated areas has been decisive. 

With the exception of the Potters, the castes which have traditionally been 
working within bartana relations have maintained their traditional trades, 
usually in combination with an agrarian occupation These bartana trades 
have not experienced such aggressive industrial competition as pottery has, 
but they may also owe their continued existence to the farmers’ ability to 
transform the traditional relations into modern tools of dominance As a part 
of this transformation, the yearly grain payment has been raised, to the 
benefit of most of the bartana service castes, possibly thereby lessening their 
interest ın leaving their traditional occupations 

Among the bartana service castes, 90 per cent of the Vishwakarma 
households still perform their caste occupations Their trades have felt the 
industrial competition According to the in-depth fieldwork data, this has led 
to a shift from blacksmithy to carpentry among the Vishwakarmas But, 
contrary to what could have been expected, the green revolution has not had 
much, if any, negative effect on the Vishwakarma trades In fact, the 
introduction of multiple cropping increased their workload in relation to 
agriculture, and the growing wealth among at least some sections of the rural 
population has created a new market for modern carpentry 

However, at the same time, the Khandayats of the irrigated areas have 
managed to transform the old exchange relations with the Vishwakarmas into 
more market-oriented, employer-employee relations, thereby decreasing the 
benefits of development for the Vishwakarmas These transformed bartana 
relations are now the basis of the Vishwakarma-farmer relation, even though 
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the areas of production which are now of most economic importance for the 
Vishwakarma carpenters — furniture and house construction — are performed 
outside bartana relations As the customers are the very farmers with whom 
the Vishwakarmas have bartana relations, this does not, in reality, lessen the 
Vishwakarmas’ dependence. The exception are the Narsinghpur 
Vishwakarmas who, by trading in the town markets, have effectively broken 
away from dependence on the farmers 

The reasons why the Khandayats have managed to maintain the 
extra-economic ties to the Vishwakarmas in the muluicropped irrigated areas, 
but not in the non-irrigated areas, are complex The historical differences 
between the areas are of importance Also, when muluple cropping was 
introduced the farmers of the irrigated arcas gained an outright economic 
advantage through the bartana relations with respect to the carpenters and 
the blacksmiths. 

But one additional important reason why the Khandayats want to 
maintain the relations is the dominance inherent in saanta status. By 
maintaining bartana relations, the wealthier farmers legitimize their claim to 
the dominant position in the village within the traditional, generally accepted 
value system The content of bartana relations might be changed towards the 
buying and selling of the labour of the servitors, but by maintaining the 
bartana framework, this transformation is legitimized and therefore difficult 
for the service castes to attack. 

Even the use of force is rendered more acceptable, since it is the service 
castes who try to break the social norms and thercfore must be beaten back 
into place. If the farmers abandoned the bartana relations, they would lay 
themselves open to (verbal) attacks on the grounds of giving up traditional 
relations, i e., not paying the servitors what was theirs according to traditional 
rights. 

To organize labour relations in this way, the farmers need strength and 
wealth, as the bartana system also includes an acknowledgment of the 
sevakas’ demand for a decent living. In some instances in the non-irrigated 
areas this could be more costly for the farmers than a wage labour relation It 
could pay off, however, both with regard to status, but also with regard to 
long-term economic gain related to the more all-embracing and dominant 
position of the farmers This is especially true as the farmers have succeeded 
in minimizing the fringe benefits formerly given to the sevakas within the 
system. 

The farmers of the irrigated areas, as a group, have more strength and 
wealth than the farming groups of the non-irrigated areas Therefore, they 
are in a better position to enforce social relations along these lines, a position 
they have used vigorously 

My argument is thus that the dominant farming caste of the irrigated 
areas has taken advantage of its historical position and economic strength to 
enforce the maintenance of bartana relations However, within a framework 
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strongly influenced by the dominance of the farmers, the bartana relations 
have simultaneously developed into more market-like relations, the saanta 
has been stripped of many of his patronal obligations, and the sevakas have 
been freed from the most degrading aspects of their role, and have in 
addition won status as (very) small farmers 

Still, this does not make the relation a free-market relation 
Extra-economic ties still exist as the patron-client relation has been changed 
into a relation of one-sided dominance The Khandayats have been able to 
secure an immediate economic advantage, and to maintain a power structure 
which benefits them more than. free-market relations with the service castes. 
The Vishwakarmas have been forced to accept this Their only alternative is 
to leave the traditional occupation as such 

In this manner, when possible, the traditional social and economic 
relations between the Vishwakarmas and the farming group have been 
transformed according to the new needs of the dominant farming groups 
The traditional rights and obligations within these relations have become part 
of the present-day struggle betwecn the dominant and the dominated groups 

Evidently, it can be discussed how typical the Vishwakarma case is. Other 
groups of artisans have faced the extinction or near-extinction of their trades 
Of course, it cannot be ruled out that in the long run, industrial innovations 
will ruin the Vishwakarma trades as well 

What the Vishwakarma case does show, however, 1s that the economic 
development in agriculture does not, in itself, render the service groups 
superfluous, nor does it necessarily lead to the establishment of free-market 
relations between the farmers and the service groups Instead, as this case 
from coastal Orissa indicates, it ıs quite likely that extra-economic relations 
of dominance prevail, and are ulumately responsible for the transformation 
of the traditional bartana relations to meet the new needs of the farmers In 
this respect, there are striking parallels between the development of 
farmer-service caste relations in coastal Orissa and patron-client relations in 
agriculture elsewhere in India 


NOTES 


1 Only one study fiom Karnataka suggests a different relationship between agrarian 
development, the caste-based division of labour and the maintenance of sajmamt relations 
(Karanth 1987) 

2 In other places, it certainly has, see, for example, Breman (1990) Tor a review of the 
literature and theories concerning agraiin development in the 1970s and 1980s, see 
Harriss (1991) 

3 Fora review of similar dissenting views, see also Fuller (1989 36-39) 

4 In coastal Orissa, the Vishwakarma caste most probably came into being after a merger 
between the Kamara (Blacksmith) and the Barhai (Carpenter) castes at the turn of the 
century The Vishwakarmas of today perceive themselves as being one caste, they 
intermarry freely and make no use of the Kamara/Darhai Jat names However, other 
villagers use these terms for the Vishwakarmas (Dominion of India 1933 264, Lerche 1992 
167) 
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Very little research has been done on village blacksnuths and carpenters Several studies 
have focused on artisan groups not duectly linked to agiiculture, in Orissa, research 
concerning potters (Behura 1978) and weavers (Mahapatro 1986) has been reported within 
the last decades Recent studies on blacksmuths, carpenters and related artisan groups in 
India are an economic study of nomadic blacksmiths in Rajasthan (Misra 1977, written in 
1966), a study of blacksmiths (among others) who have nianaged to start industrial 
production in Gujarat (Streefherk 1985), and a major study concerning the ntual-social 
aspects of the smuths in Karnataka (Brouwer 1988) No recent studies, except for one from 
Bangladesh (Jensen 1983), have focused directly on the social and economic background of 
the resident artisan groups directly linked to agricultural production 

A GP usually covers an arca of 5,000-10,000 inhabitants 

The service castes of the in-depth fieldwork areas include Barthos (Barbers), Dhobas 
(Washermen), Vishwakarmas (Blacksmiths, Carpenters), Gaudas (Milkmen, Herdsmen), 
Malis (Florists), Acharis (Goldsmiths), Keutas (Fishermen, Traders in Flattened Rice), 
Gudias (Confectioners, Traders in Eatables), Telis <Oilpressers), Bauris and Tantis 
(Weavers), Panos and Hadis (Dasket-mahers), and Konderas (Fishermen) Several of 
these castes have, as noted, moie than one traditional caste occupation Brahmins 
(Priests) are not commonly considered to be among the service castes 

In some places, potters have also traditionally been working inside bartana relations 
However, there are no potters in any of the in-depth fieldwork areas 

Local cucumstances may, however, counterbalance industrial competition Thus, the 
basket-makers of Narsinghpur enjoy the availability of fice 1aw material, as bamboo 1s 
freely (if illegally) available in the dense forests 

For a male worker in the peak seasons (transplanting, ploughing, etc ) 

The percentage of Vishwakarma houscholds with no occupations other than carpentry ts 
Kendrapara 52 per cent, Narsinghpur 46 per cent, Krushnaprasad 42 per cent, Pipli 57 per 
cent (Lerche 1992 204) 

There are two towns in the four fieldwork blocks Kendrapara town and Piph town Data 
concerning the town-based blacksmiths and carpenters is not included here However, 
except for two workshops which have an electrical bellow, the 13 town-based blacksmithy 
workshops are similar to the rural ones conceining size and production process 

There are 29 carpentry workshops in the two towns of the fieldwork area, one of which ts a 
government training-cum-production unit They differ considerably in size (from 0 to 15 
employees), but the production piocess is organized in the same way as in the village 
workshops The only modern equipment used is the electrical drill 

The products of each artisan group were also divided into products from village workshops 
and products from marketplace workshops, as it was anticipated that the rural marketplace 
artisans might bc less dependent on production of agricultural tools and implements This 
turned out not to be the case no difference was registered along these lines. Therefore, in 
the following discussion of products, a distinction between village-based and rural 
marketplace-based workshops will not be made 

Bullock carts have only been common in Narsinghpur and Pipli blocks Bullock carts were 
not traditionally used in Krushnaprasad, where boat transport was more common, nor in 
Kendrapara 

Two lines of development of therr tiade are envisaged by the blacksmiths, to either become 
producers for hardware stores or invest in electrical welding equipment and produce iron 
gates, grills, ete More capital than the balcksmuths have access to, however, is needed for 
such expansion of the trade 

In hus account from the turn of the century, O'Malley also mentions the astrologer as a 
receiver of Jagir land This 1s no longer the case in our in-depth fieldwork areas On the 
other hand, he does not mention the potters at all, even though in some of the blocks 
included in the present research, they had received jagir land and still worked partly within 
the bartana system (O'Malley 1984 174) 

I have argued elsewhere that the big landlord's role as saanta was most probably modelled 
after the God-King of the King of the Puri Jagannath Temple, which united religious and 
secular power (Lerche 1992 157) 

For the Vishwakarmas, the occasional 1tual services consist of the pioduction of religious 
paraphernalia of wood and iron (Lerche 1992 134) 
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20 For example, those fa. mers of the Kendrapara in-depth fieldwork area who have charged 
their pre-kAiarif (summer to rainy season) crop from jute to a high-yielding paddy variety 
refuse to give their servitors a share The farmers were expected to give a handful of jute 
to the servitors who depend on their benevolence, but they have chosen to regard the new 
paddy crop as equivalent to the main paddy crop, not as a substitute for jute, and therefore 
consider ıt covered by the paddy barana yearly payment 

21 The same applies to the Vishwakarmas' ritual services for the farming community 
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THE IMPACT OF EGYPTIAN MALE MIGRATION ON 
URBAN FAMILIES: *FEMINIZATION OF THE EGYPTIAN 
FAMILY’ OR A REAFFIRMATION OF 
TRADITIONAL GENDER ROLES! 


Homa Hoodfar 


he large-scale migration of labour from Egypt to the Arab oil-producing 

countries has been characterized by the predominance of unskilled and 
semi-skilled male workers unaccompanied by their families? The latter 
feature is partly due to the migration policies of the host countries and partly 
to the clandestine nature of migration of less skilled and less educated 
workers; but a major reason is the cost of moving the family. To take thé 
family would defeat the purpose of migration which is often adopted as a 
short-term strategy to generate more cash and improve a household’s 
standard of living (Fergany 1987. 18) 

As a result, many families have been transformed temporarily into de 
facto female-headed households Although this unconventional phenomenon 
and its implications for women, children and family in Egyptian society has 
received much attention, at least within Egypt, it has been the focus of very 
little scholarly research (Amin and Awny 1985 155-99; Brink 1991). Data 
from rural Egypt and other countries in the region suggests that migration 
can often lead to a nuclearization of the family (Khafagi 1984; Khattab and 
El-Daeif, 1982) and greater decision-making powers for the wife, usually at 
the mother-in-law's expense Other questions such as whether wives acquire 
greater power vis-a-vis their husbands or within the wider community, and 
more importantly, whether the changes would be permanent in nature, have 
remained much more controversial This last question is particularly 
pertinent because Egyptian migration to thezoil-producing countries has so 
far been overwhelmingly of the short-term variety. 


Homa Hoodfar 1s on the faculty of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Concordia 
University, Montreal, Canada 
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The evidence from my anthropological field research 1n urban Cairo 
indicates that while the impact of male migration on children in low-income 
communities 1s more positive than the literature would anticipate, its impact 
on women is more diverse. My findings indicate that contrary to 
common sense expectations, the traditional and less educated wives manage 
to improve their position within the household and vis-a-vis their husbands, 
both during and after migration In contrast, the more educated wives, 
particularly those who had been white collar workers, lose much ground to 
their husbands Moreover, my data confirms that the changes tend to be 
permanent However, not only did I find no evidence of migration leading to 
reversals 1n conventional gender roles in Egypt, but instead my observations 
indicate that the essence of traditional gender roles ıs strengthened Though 
in one sense male migration may have ‘feminized the Egyptian family’ 
(Ibrahim 1982: 92) and extended the realm of contributions some women 
make to their households, by creating a gap between male and female cash 
earnings it also takes away the financial independence that some women had 
managed to gain in the process of modernization. 


THE RESEARCH 


The data presented here is based on anthropological fieldwork 
(1983-1986) on 42 households living in three adjacent low-income 
neighbourhoods of greater Cairo-Giza? Forty-seven per cent of the sample 
constituted the households of current migrants,’ 28.5 per cent were returned 
migrants; and 23 per cent were a control group of non-migrant households 
The three groups were also equally divided between those households in 
which wives were gainfully employed and those in which the wives had no 
income of their own (see Table 1) 


Table 1: Occupations of Husbands and Wives 











Wife (90) Husband’ (22) 

Homemakers 50 0 

White Collar (government employec) 95 19 

Blue Collar 7 264 
Professional (semi-skilled) 95 38 

Petty Trader 17 143 

Casual Worker 7 23 

All 100 100 





No 42 households 
For the households of current migrants, occupation refers to yobs held prior to migration 


More than half the wives, as compared with a quarter of the husbands, 
were illiterate; 45 per cent of the husbands and 38 per cent of wives had had 
primary schooling; while 23 per cent of husbands and 9.5 per cent of wives 
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had a high school diploma. 

The couples within the study had been married for a duration ranging 
from three to 26 years, with a majority clustering between 10 to 15 years. 
The households included 133 children still living at home. The number of 
children per household ranged from zero to eight with a mode of three 
children and a mean of 3.17. The majority of the children were under 14 
years of age. 

Nuclear households are the norm in low-income neighbourhoods (Shorter 
1989), particularly in the newly urbanized neighbourhoods whose residents 
are mostly first and second generation rural-urban migrants. Although some 
of the informants lived in the same building as or very close to their kin, 
only one household in my sample had lived as an extended family prior to 
migration. 


DECISION TO MIGRATE 


The reason for migration, the process of decision-making, and the extent 
to which it was a unilateral decision of the husband rather than a joint 
decision of the couple, all set the scene for the post-migration situation in 
which the household members find themselves. Therefore, an assessment of 
these processes can provide important insights into the impact of migration. 

Both male and female informants unanimously agreed that economic 
reward was the only motivation for migration, which was viewed as the only 
option open to low-income social groups to raise their standard of living and 
improve opportunities for their children However, many informants 
pointed out that besides the wage structure and political conditions, personal 
circumstances were the most influential factors in the decision to migrate. 

The stage of the family cycle was an important indicator of who migrates 
and who stays behind. Generally, two groups of men were considered eligible 
for migration. The first group consisted of those of marriageable age who 
needed to finance their marriages, which even in low-income neighbourhoods 
can cost a considerable sum (see Singerman 1989) The second group 
consisted of those married men with at least two or three children’ Only 
under exceptional circumstances was it legitimate for a husband to migrate 
before he had a complete family 

Men felt that once a marriage was consummated it was not right to leave 
a young bride before the marriage ties had strengthened. ‘After all, migration 
is to improve our life not to separate us more ...’ said one young man while 
explaining why he had turned down his friends' assistance to migrate. Public 
opinion in the neighbourhoods was that young women had the right to 
demand that their husbands postpone plans for migration? Once a woman 
had two or three children her marriage and her relationship with her 
husband was considered secure and geographical distance was not seen as a 
threat. At this stage , *... it is the children that we have to think about...’, a 
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point repeatedly stressed by many of the informants ° 

There was a striking consistency among my informants in viewing 
migration as a period of hardship. A husband’s willingness to migrate to the 
Gulf was considered the best proof of his devotion to his family, and many 
wives were quick to recount as evidence the difficulties that their husbands or 
other migrants had to undergo.” Many wives pointed out that men from 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait came to Cairo for fun, and asked me why an 
Egyptian man would go there to work if it were not for his family. ‘There is 
nothing there except hard work, loneliness and harsh treatment by the 
authorities...’, many women repeatedly reminded me. It is only after long 
years of migration, when the financial situation of the family improves and 
there are prospects of employment in Egypt, can a wife be heard to complain. 
However, these conditions are not fulfilled in the case of the less skilled 
workers whose wages are relatively low even in the host countries 

While the final decision on migration was made by the husband, the 
practical and emotional support of the wife and friends had a considerable 
influence on him. The wives of many migrants were eager for their husbands 
to work abroad and played an active role in making the arrangements prior 
to departure Many of the wives, in spite of their illiteracy, had taken upon 
themselves the task of processing the papers necessary for a passport, a 
formidable task given the working of the Egyptian bureaucracy Many others 
encouraged their relatives to give their husbands loans to cover the intial 
cost of migration (see Table 2). Yet others had sold their gold and household 
items in order to raise the necessary cash !! Fergany's study indicated that in 
the urban setting spouses have by far the most important influence over the 
decision to migrate (1987 19) However, despite this evidence, when asked 
directly, all the migrants in my sample, and often their wives, unequivocally 
declared that the decision to migrate was that of the husbands 


Table 2: Sources of Financing Migration . 


Number of Households 


Sale of gold and household goods 11 
Loan from wives’ relatives 4 
Loan from husbands! relatives 8 
Loan from other sources 7 
Savings 2 
-_ oe 
All 32 
——————————————————————ÀÀÀÁÉ LLLA 
RESIDENTIAL STATUS 


Studies of migration in Turkey and rural Egypt have indicated that 
migration hastens the process of nuclearization of a household which then 
usually allows the wife more autonomy (Abadan-Unat 1986, Khafagi 1984; 
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Khattab and El-Daeif 1982, Kiray 1976, Taylor 1984). In the Cairo setting 
where nuclear families are the norm, however, migration sometimes 
temporarily returns some of the young marned women to the extended 
family setting culturally it is not acceptable for young women to live on their 
own, nor do they want to " Thus, young wives with no children often have to 
move in with their relatives, a move all wives agreed was unpleasant because 
it took away from them the autonomy that marriage had afforded In fact, 
this seemed to be an underlying reason for men to postpone their migration 
to a later phase ın family life, for once a woman has two or three children she 
is perceived as a matron and can continue to live independently in her own 
residence. Among low-income urban households hving mostly in 
overcrowded accommodations, few people can afford to set up anotker 
family On rare occasions, however, a young wife's brother, mother or other 
close kin might move in with her during her husband's absence ? 

When a wife did have to move, her first choice was to Join her own 
parents if that option were open to her Most husbands, as well as the people 
in the neighbourhoods generally, considered this choice both legitimate and 
appropriate * The exception was where a woman had married above her 
social status The result was that the wife was more under the control of her 
husband and his kin during the early years of marriage Within my sample, 
three young women had moved in with their parents, one woman, despite her 
protests, had to move ın with her mother-in-law The other 28 continued to 
live in their own independent households 


DAILY LIFE IN A MIGRANT’S HOUSEHOLD 


Except when wives joined other households, the departure of husbands 
transformed their households into de facto female-headed households In 
addition to their usual tasks, the wives had to shoulder much of their 
husbands’ responsibilities Skillful management of financial affairs with 
limited cash resources is essential for the survival of households. Many of the 
wives had to learn to budget for daily expenses, educational costs and 
unexpected expenses. They had to improve their managerial and shopping 
skills, extend their old networks and weave new ones in order to gain access 
to information and support that would assist them in protecting their 
households’ interests. Thus, the early months after the husbands’ departure 
for all wives, particularly those not engaged in cash-earning activities, were 
coloured with anxiety until they got used to the new situation 

The households’ finances were the most immediate worry, especially for 
the less educated who did not enjoy the security of a permanent job. Though 
many women had encouraged their husbands to migrate and some had given 
up much to finance the migration, the uncertainty about finding a suitable job 
in the host country worried them P Non-earning wives sought earning 
opportunities by engaging in petty trading in the local market. Usually, 
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however, on the eve of migration the wives were given some amount of cash 
to manage their households, and left with the hope that their husbands would 
send more in the future 

Cash-earning wives were simply expected to manage their households on 
their own incomes, often without any specific commitment on the part of 
husbands to send money home As a financial arrangement, this represented 
a major shift for many of the households, since within the Islamic code and 
Egyptian custom it is the husband who is responsible for meeting the 
day-to-day expenses of the family, regardless of his wife's income. The most 
common and preferred budgeting practice is for wives to spend their incomes 
on household goods or on those extras on which husbands are reluctant to 
incur expenditure (Hoodfar 1988, Nadim 1977) Only under exceptional 
circumstances would women willingly spend their 1ncomes on the basic needs 
of the family To their dismay many wives in this group came to realize that 
the reversal of this budgeting pattern was permanent ^ 

While their managerial responsibilities increased, most wives agreed that 
their daily domestic chores had decreased owing to their husbands absence 
The exceptions were those few wives who had had to move in with their 
parents or their parents-in-law they complained that their workload had 
increased because they, as young women, had to serve everybody in the 
household and attend to the guests They eagerly looked forward to the day 
they could move back to their own homes Thus, the urban situation was 
clearly different from the rural areas where often wives and children had to 
perform additional farming tasks after the husbands’ migration (Khafagi 
1984; Muaty 1984, Taylor 1984) 


INTRA-HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP 


The high average number of dependent children among the migrants’ 
households in Egypt (Fergany 1987 10) and Turkey (Kiray 1976; Yasa 1979) 
has led some scholars to argue that the economic needs of such large 
households contribute to the tendency of the heads of these households to 
participate in international migration. In Egypt men often migrate alone to 
keep the expenses to a minimum." Other factors encourage this pattern of 
migration: the policies of the host countries, particularly in the Gulf area; job 
insecurity among the less educated migrants. Moreover, the social 
restrictions and the state òf education in many of the Arab host countries 
further discourage those middle class Egyptian migrants from taking their 
families. 

Despite the fact that migration almost always involves leaving the children 
behind, there has been little scholarly work focused on the impact of 
migration on children. The impressionistic evaluation of this phenomenon 
on parent-child relations in Egypt has been mostly negative (Ibrahim 1982; 
Muaty 1984). This evaluation seems to be based in part on findings from 
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Turkey where often children are left behind as both parents migrate 
(Kagitcibasi 1984; Kiray 1976). However, the Egyptian case is very different 
in that few young children are left without at least one parent, usually the 
mother. 

The view that children need both parents as role models (Ibrahim 1982) 
has also influenced opinion about Egyptian migration. The implicit 
assumptions are that, first, the fathers would have been present at home for a 
reasonable amount of time had they not migrated, and, second, that the 
absence of the father is equivalent to the absence of all males. My 
observations suggest that at least in the case of low-income households, a 
great majority of fathers with young children spend almost all their time away 
from home and the neighbourhood, at the workplace, trying to meet the 
financial needs of their families On the other hand, in Egypt in general and 
among the low-income communities in particular, there ıs much interaction 
with the neighbours and with kin, which provides the children with other 
male role models. 

The urban situation. differs from rural settings where the fathers are 
always in the vicinity and take part in disciplining and bringing up their 
children (Khafagi 1984; Muaty 1984) Many of my informants pointed out 
that their husbands’ absence had little effect on their children’s upbringing 
since the role of the father, beyond an economic one, was mmimum. 
However, some women claimed that their husbands’ presence lent them 
moral support in raising their children and that any wife should be able to 
demand such support. According to most migrants' wives, it was this loss of 
moral support which was the greatest sacrifice they had made in trying to 
secure a better life for themselves and their children 

I did not find any evidence that children in migrant houscholds were given 
more work and responsibilities than children in other households, as has 
been reported for rural Egypt (Khafagi 1984. Muaty 1984). In these 
neighbourhoods, daughters above the age of 14 years customarily 
participated actively in the daily household chores Although these 
responsibilities sometimes interfered with their studies if they were students, 
daughters generally enjoyed them because it often gave them some say within 
the household They took such work as an indication of their adulthood, 
especially since daughters in general had few means of occupying themselves, 
lacking as they did the freedom of movement that their brothers enjoyed. 
Where these young women in migrants’ households differed from other girls 
was in being given more decision-making powers over the daily routine, in 
being closer to their mothers, and perhaps in being rewarded more often with 
little presents. 

In the neighbourhoods, sibling rivalry over limited financial resources was 
a constant source of conflict between parents and their older children There 
were never-ending discussions, arguments and tears over money for books. 
money for tutorials, money for clothes, and so on. Often remittances 
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alleviated some of these tensions? The conditions of life in these 
neighbourhoods dictated a type of interaction between father and children 
which was very different from the 1deal middle class model Fathers did not 
(could not) spend much time with their children because they had to spend 
their energies in earning cash for their families When children witnessed 
their parents exerting extra effort and putting up with much hardship so that 
they could have better opportunities, they felt loved and wanted 

None of the children from the migrant families expressed hostility 
towards their fathers absence. Children often explained with much 
enthusiasm that their fathers had migrated in order to provide them a better 
life.” I often heard children praise their fathers publicly for enduring 
hardship in order to give them a better future Magda, who was then a first 
year university student, in discussing the financial hardship faced by a 
neighbouring family, said 


I remember we were as poor as they are, even worse, because there were 
seven of us living in one room. But my father went to Libya and there he 
worked 12 hours a day every day of the week for four years and slept in a 
room with many other Egyptians and didn't eat much. Finally he bought 
the land and saved enough to build two rooms Then we moved here and 
gradually built a second floor and bought a TV He still has to work at 
two jobs but he 1s happy because he never went to school and still has 
managed to send me to university My elder brother and sister have 
finished high school Many of our neighbours don't have money to send 
their children to school. 


The high drop-out rate among boys from secondary school during the 
1980s was sometimes blamed on migration and the absence of fathers. My 
observations, however, suggest that thefe was a change in the way parents 
assessed the importance of their sons’ education In the past education was 
the single most important means of gaining access to a well-paid, secure job. 
The introduction of the ‘open door policy’ (market economy) and the 
possibility of migration to the Gulf radically changed the Egyptian wage 
structure. While wages in the private and informal sectors rose rapidly, the 
wages in public and government Jobs barely kept pace with rising prices. 

While the ideological value of education remained generally high in the 
low-income neighbourhoods of Cairo (Kamphoefner 1987), people preferred 
that their sons learn a trade or, if possible, enroll in a technical school after 
their initial six to nine years of schooling. Thus, in many households, the 
eldest son had graduated from high school or even university, while the 
younger ones only had a few years of education after which they had taken up 
an apprenticeship in some trade. Many other households were actively 
looking for workshops which would accept their sons, as young as 8 or 9 years 
old, as apprentices during the summer in the hope that they would learn a 
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trade (harfah) as soon as possible People with few material resources are 
very alert to economic realities and swift in their response to the changing 
conditions of the labour market 7 

Male children were themselves eager to count the reasons why education 
was not the answer to their future financial needs (as father and husband). 
Hassen, who at 18 was a good plumber and earned between 200 and 250 
Egyptian pounds per month, was eager to complete his military service and 
open a shop jointly with his elder brother who was a university graduate 
working as a high school teacher and earning less than 100 Egyptian pounds 
per month. Hassen said. 


At first my mother wanted me to be educated like my brother, but when 
she saw that it took him about eight years to save enough money io get 
married, she thought it was best that I learn a trade She asked around 
and then sent me to work with a friend of her brother... Now my 
educated brother 1s going to leave his job and work with me because a 
man has to earn money for his family .. What is a degree worth if your 
pocket 1s empty? 


Ironically, the withdrawal of sons from school meant there were more funds 
available for daughters to finish high school (12 years of schooling) and to try 
and find jobs in government offices” Government jobs, despite their low 
pay, were still considered the most suitable for women, primarily because of 
legal concessions made to married women in order to enable them to 
combine their roles as wife and mother with their professions Many parents, 
particularly mothers, were keen that their daughters had some financial 
security in case their marriages went wrong 


INTER-HOUSEHOLD RELATIONS 


The help and support that neighbours provide one another, both on a 
daily basis and at times of crisis, 1s significant in the low-income quarters of 
Cairo (Hoodfar 19902; Singerman 1990). Many of the informants pointed out 
that as kin are increasingly forced to spread across the city, neighbours 
acquire even more importance It is primarily women who develop the 
neighbourly network because, in contrast to the old neighbourhoods of Cairo, 
few men work or spend much time in the newly urbanized quarters. 
Generally, much of the interaction between women takes place in the 
absence of their husbands. Migrants’ wives had freer schedules for socializing 
and their homes provided a more suitable centre for women to assemble to 
perform collective activities such as sewing, baking, cooking vegetables, or 
simply watching television. Most wives and their neighbours viewed their 
acquired freedom as compensation for their loneliness 

Similarly, the interaction of wives with their own kin intensified when they 
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lived in close proximity They often developed closer ties and exchanged 
services much more readily with their mothers or sisters and sometimes their 
brothers This stood 1n sharp contrast to a diminution of relations with the 
husbands’ kin. Often there was almost a deliberate tendency for migrants’ 
wives to publicize their differences with their husbands’ kin, to air complaints 
of lack of support. However, my observations repeatedly made it clear that it 
was the wives themselves who actively tried to curtail these interactions and 
offers of help. This stemmed from their assessment that any help, moral or 
otherwise, which the husbands' kin provided would legitimize their 
expectation of a handsome present once the husbands returned. Omm Mona, 
whose husband had been a migrant fo. four years, always complained that 
with four children nobody helped her and that her own family lived far away 
On an occasion when her sister-in-law offered to stay with the children while 
she took the youngest to the hospital, she refused and told her that the 
children were naughty and she did not wish to bother her. During her visit 
the sister-in-law was treated very formally Later, when I asked why she did 
not accept her kind offer, she said. 


You do not understand. They want to do some small thing and then write 
to my husband to tell him how much they help me so as to encourage him 
to bring them expensive presents. My husband and I suffer the hardship 
of migration and they want to benefit from it. If you don't believe me ask 
Omm Hassan [her neighbour] whose husband's relatives fought with her 
and took the best of what her husband had brought I know better. I have 
my own friends and can manage without them 


Later the same week I came across Nadia, her sister-in-law, who lived in the 
same neighbourhood. Without much hesitation she started to complain about 
Omm Mona's attitude She said: 


Can you believe that before my brother migrated she was very friendly to 
me and acted as 1f we were sisiers. Now did you see how she treated me 
and rejected my offer to help. Then she goes around and complains to 
everybody that we do not help her or call on her. She sends messages of 
complaint to my brother, too. Do you know why? Because she is worried 
that my brother may bring presents for us She wants to keep everything 
for herself and her own family, but we don't care about presents 


Such incidents were not uncommon Many of the migrants’ wives adopted 
strategies that alienated the husbands’ families” This is because customarily 
the immediate members of a husband’s family of origin can raise a claim to 
his earnings, particularly if they are poorer than he. In return, they are 
expected to provide help and assistance as needed. Failing to fulfil their 
responsibilities would remove the legitimate grounds for a claim. Both the 
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returned migrants and those temporarily visiting their families tended to side 
with their wives and blame their kin. One returned mugrant, in justifying the 
cold reception he gave to his brother and nephew, told me: 


I do not want brothers who only want me when I am rich. Where was he 
when I was away and my children were sick? How often did he come to 
bring some cake and present for my children? They now come to visit me 
because my nephew ıs getting married and they want me to act as an 
uncle and give him a lot of money 


Similar situations have been reported for rural Egypt where 
disagreements between the wife and the parents-in-law often lead to the 
establishment of a nuclear family (Khattab and El-Daeif 1982) These 
developments are not restricted to the migrants’ households, but migration 
clearly hastens the process and provides the wives with an opportunity to play 
an active role in restructuring social interactions of the family to their cwn 
advantage 


MANAGEMENT AND INVESTMENT OF REMITTANCES 


The role wives played in deciding how to allocate remittances varied 
greatly Contrary to common sense expectations, the less educated wives 
played a more significant role in the management and investment of 
remittances than the more educated wives. The latter had little knowledge of 
the amount of the remittances and did not expect to have much say 1n their 
disposal. In fact, since all educated women in the study were government 
employees, their husbands usually did not regularly send money home for 
housekeeping (Hoodfar 1990c). They deposited their incomes in their cwn 
bank accounts or made investments whenever they returned to Cairo to visit 
the family. 

Though these husbands often bought household goods and generous 
presents for their famihes, their wives often complained about their lack of 
participation in the investment of remittances which they viewed as a matter 
for family decisions. They often pointed out that before migration they used 
to plan the family budget with their husbands and, in fact, several of the wives 
in this group had been the financial managers of their households, with their 
husbands trusting them with their salaries and the wives seeing to the needs 
of their families as they saw fit. However, after migration they effectively lost 
control over and access to their husbands’ incomes and remittances. Even to 
get the husbands to resume payments for daily household expenses which, in 
the Islamic and Egyptian context, is the unequivocal responsibility of a 
husband, many wives had to adopt such strategies as going on leave without 
pay (see Hoodfar 1990c) 

The less educated wives, even if they were engaged in cash-earning 
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activities, often reccived remittances to spend on their day-to-day needs. 
Depending on the level of remittances, the wives often tried to invest in 
durable goods as assets for their households. Those with more resources 
purchased a piece of land on an instalment basis and hoped to build a room 
or two and move the family there at some future time Generally, the 
improvement of housing conditions was the most important goal of the 
migrant households, though many knew that with their meagre remittances 
their chances of achieving that goal were very slim. Among my informants, 
seven out of 32 households had managed to buy very small plots of land on 
the outskirts of Cairo and four of them had built or were in the process of 
building one- or two-room dwelling units." One household managed to rent a 
better flat in the same neighbourhood. A few other wives whose husbands 
were still away were hopeful that they would be able to buy land before they 
returned 


Wives were often actively involved in gathering information on the 
availability and prices of land, and in discussing the terms of land 
transactions.? In four of the seven households which had managed to buy 
land, it was the wives who were the sole or principal agents in negotiating and 
concluding the sale contracts Three of these women were illiterate In all 
cases, however, the land was bought in the name of the husband, whether or 
not the wife had contributed financially One woman bought the land in her 
husband's name with her own savings and the housekeeping money her 
husband had sent, even though her husband knew nothing about the 
transaction She explained 


I did not iell him because, who knows, he might not have agreed or 
stopped sending me money. Men do not always have the best sense of 
how to invest the money But of course I could not buy the land in my 
own name My husband and the neighbours would think I stole his 
money. 


Among the less educated people of the neighbourhood, particularly people of 
the Delta region, women were generally regarded as more shrewd and 
realistic than men on issues related to investment and stretching a limited 
income.” 

Another woman, once she was assured that her husband had found a job, 
sold her gold (what she was given at the time of her wedding and what she 
had inherited from her mother) and those household goods which belonged 
to her in order to pay the first instalment on land she bought in her husband’s 
name. When asked why she did not buy it in her own name she said 


It was not right for a house or land to be in a wife’s name, especially since 
the remaining instalments would be paid out of the remittances he would 
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Investing in a business, especially for those who did not have a secur2 or 
permanent job, was the second most important aim even though very few 
expected to succeed. Among the more educated migrants, one had saved 
enough to buy a second-hand taxi which he pled in the afternoons, and 
another invested in a chicken farm along witl. a few other returned migrants 
The income from these investments was to supplement the income from their 
regular office jobs Neither of the wives, both of whom were educated, had 
any influence on these investment Strategies. Among those in the informal 
economy, two households had saved about 1,500 Egyptian pounds, which, 
with the help of their wives, they used to establish small corner shops. 
Another three older men had managed to buy small kiosks to sell sweets and 
vegetables. The wives participated in the running of these businesses. 

Since savings for a majonity of the less skilled migrants were too small to 
be invested in land or businesses, obtaining durable household goods such as 
refrigerators was the most common way of investing” Far from being 
extravagant consumption, in the context of the neighbourhoods these it2ms 
were economically very rational. First, it meant a higher standard of living for 
the family. Second, they drew prestige and power by sharing the use of these 
items with the neighbours and other members of their social network Third, 
they could sell these items for cash when the need arose, especially since 
electric goods did not lose their value during periods of high inflation ? 


IMPACT OF MIGRATION ON THE WIVES’ PARTICIPATION 
IN THE LABOUR MARKET 


Among the urban, low-income households, women’s engagement in the 
cash market often facilitated their husbands’ migration since their incomes 
eliminated the worries about the day-to-day needs of the family On the other 
hand, migration encouraged some wives to engage in cash-earning activities 
until such time as their husbands could send money. The ultimate desir2 of 
many women in low-status Jobs, however, was to give up their cash-earning 
activities, especially since these jobs provided no security, sickness benefit, or 
old-age pension. The loss of cash for the family was often compensated for by 
more efficient shopping and management of the family resources (Hoodfar 
1990b) Leaving the labour market also often meant that women gained 
greater access to their husbands’ incomes, while at the same time they did 
not have to carry a double load of work” Moreover, such a move was a 
public declaration of the household's success and an indication of its rise to a 
higher socio-economic position 

However, in all cases where the family had managed to establish a small 
corner shop or kiosk, the wives played a very important role im running the 
business, whether or not they had prior experience In two cases, the 
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husbands continued their work abroad while the wives took over the business. 
In other cases their services were indispensable to husbands who often had 
other Jobs besides the business, as is common in Cairo. Though not directly 
paid, they became their husbands' business partners which afforded them 
more decision-making powers and easier access to the households’ cash 
income. 

Those employed in the formal sector continued to work despite their 
complaints about low government wages. Since many of the husbands in this 
group had stopped contributing housekeeping money on a regular basis, 
those women who were eligible took one or two years' leave without pay on 
the pretext of attending to their children and husbands. Once they had 
established a new pattern of budgeting under which the husbands paid, they 
resumed their jobs Although no woman in this group had given up her job, 
she felt that migration had had a negative impact on her role in the 
household. Prior to migration these women, whose wages were in many cases 
comparable to their husbands’, felt they had an equal status with them 
Migration had, however, increased the husbands' incomes and resources, 
reducing the significance of the women’s contributions ® Many wives in this 
group felt that migration had given them and their children a higher standard 
of living at the cost of their status Many of the younger, educated wives were 
discouraged, they questioned whether men and women could be equal, 
whether education and employment had really changed their lot from that of 
their mothers. 


CHANGES IN GENDER ROLES AND POWER RELATIONS 
WITHIN THE HOUSEHOLD 


Distribution of power within the household is also influenced by factors 
external to the household For instance, it is affected by the gender roles and 
the modes of power distribution within the marriage considered legitimate by 
the wider society. The power and status that husbands and wives enjoy in the 
wider society influence their relationship within the household Since the 
balance of power within the household 1s paitly constrained by factors 
beyond the control of the wife and husband, this area ıs a complex field for 
social investigation (McDonald 1980). None the less, it has been 
demonstrated that in many societies there tends to be a positive correlation 
between those more concrete aspects of power such as access to household 
resources and the contributions, both material and non-material, made by 
individuals to their household (Sanday 1981) The value of a contribution is 
the outcome of at least three different but overlapping factors The first and 
most commonly recognized 1s the actual utility of a contribution. Second is 
the ideological value that a society attributes to a particular contribution. In 
most modern societies, cash contribution, regardless of its actual utility, is 
given much more importance than subsistence production or child care, 
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which in many societies still play a more significant role in the material 
well-being of households (Goldschmidt-clermont 1982, 1987). The third 
factor, which is related to the second, is the value that the contributor 
attributes to his/her own contribution and the extent to which s/he demands 
recognition of it. It 1s in the interplay of these factors, as well as the actual 
level of contribution, that I have looked for evidence of change. 

Most women in the neighbourhoods were socialized to see themselves as 
inherently domesticated and to underestimate their ability to perform tasks 
beyond the boundaries defined as domestic They were encouraged to see 
motherhood, within marriage, as their most valuable and relevant social role 
and their source of power, security and status ?! Consequently, from early 
childhood they learned to be ‘good’ and to acquire the reputation of being a 
‘good’ marriage partner. They were educated to avoid violating norms of 
gender roles as well as to be honourable, compromising and supportive of the 
male head of the houschold 

Since a woman's chastity had a crucial influence on the honour of her own 
family and her husband's, she was, as a general rule, prevented from going 
beyond her neighbourhood unaccompanied I often heard men publicly 
praise young women who knew, or more often pretended to know, nothing of 
the world outside the four walls of their homes, and who acted helpless in 
performing any task beyond the traditional female domain. Other wcmen 
expressed fear or unease at the idea of having to leave ther familar 
environment to enter an alien and unfamiliar world and its institutions. 

As in most urban neighbourhoods, this general picture was somewhat 
disturbed by regional diversities and the rapid pace of social change. Clearly, 
women of the Delta, particularly women from old Cairo, were expected to be 
much more assertive and aggressive in defending their households’ interests 
— though within their traditional roles as wives and mothers (el-Messir1 1978; 
Tucker 1985) than their counterparts from central and upper Egypt In recent 
times, schooling and employment have taken some women to the wider 
world, opening up alternatives to the more conventional female roles. 

The conventional mentality, however, has been increasingly in. conflict 
with the reality of daily life in the neighbourhoods More and more public 
and formal domains have impinged on the private Families need to interact 
not only with kin and friends but also state institutions that are geographically 
distant. Since the men of low-income groups were principally engaged in 
meeting the family’s cash needs, women were forced to assume other 
responsibilities Thus, many urban married women had, even prior to their 
husbands’ migration, acquired some ability to deal with hospitals, 
government co-ops, schools, and so on But they often saw this as only 
helping their husbands. 

The absence of husbands for months and years at a time created a new 
situation. Not only did wives have to take on many new duties, they also had 
to accept responsibility for the decisions and direction of their households 
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Those husbands who sent money home sent ıt directly to the wives and in 
their names Several women had to deal with banks and post offices for the 
first time. One woman said that the first time she went to the post office she 
did not know which way to look Another woman, from a rural background, 
managed to obtain a ration card, a task her husband iad failed at despite 
many attempts She said. 


Everything is so expensive at market price, and it was getting harder to 
manage the household after my husband migrated. I had no choice but to 
spend days going to the police station and many other offices until I 
finally got the ration card." 


Many women had to find ways to overcome their inability to read and write, 
and had to learn how to manipulate the system. Some of the informants 
proudly claimed that they had learnt everything, and that all the women from’ 
the neighbourhood went to them for advice 

Despite some confusion during the initial period of adjustments, most 
informants, particularly the less educated women, were amazed to discover 
that they were more capable than they had imagined Their self-perception 
changed, and this change influenced their relationships with their husbands, 
children and the broader community The words of Umm Ahmad, a 32-year 
old illiterate who had to learn to deal with hospitals, the post office, police 
and the ministry of education, sum up this new attitude: ‘I was brought up to 
be a "woman", but nowadays everyone has to be a "man". I learned the hard 
way, but I'm raising my daughters to be "men" so that they can take care of 
themselves and not be dependent on others’ All informants recognized that 
the change had not been easy, but none regretted it. Male mugration, 
particularly among the less skilled and less privileged migrants, has brought 
the significance of the wives’ contributions to the attention of the husbands, 
the community and the wives themselves, thus shifting the power equation 
somewhat 1n favour of wives 

Most men in Egypt have always lived within a family and have been 
provided with domestic services, first by their mothers and then by their 
wives. These services are often unappreciated But when men went to work in 
the oil-producing countries, for the first time they had to take care of 
themselves Returned migrants were full of stories about how things went 
wrong when they first made tea or tried to cook or wash their clothes.” The 
experience of less skilled migrants was much more acute than that of the 
middle classes and the more educated who were often provided with housing 
and other facilities and whose higher incomes made it possible to buy such 
services. To minimize the cost of living, the unskilled Egyptian worker usually 
lived in a group of at least four in one small room with few or no facilities.” 
Such conditions forced him to recognize and appreciate his wife's services. 
This phenomenon, which I have termed ‘recovery of forgotten assets’ on the 
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part of husbands, coincided with women’s greater self-confidence and 
boosted their position within the household as well as contributed to a much 
more cohesive atmosphere at home 

The small group of educated and employed women had a different 
experience. Many of the factors that brought about a more positive 
self-perception for the less educated and more conventional women had 
already changed for these women prior to the migration of their husbands 
Migration had often meant only more responsibilities for them The educated 
women had hoped for and expected a different kind of marriage than that of 
their mothers and their less educated counterparts ‘Modernist ideology’, 
which underlay formal education, had suggested to them a more equal 
partnership and companionship in marriage However, migration had 
undermined this aspect of their marriage both because of the geographical 
distances and because the ‘contribution’ balance which some of the wives had 
carefully assessed before committing themselves to marriage was upset in 
favour of the husbands. Though they recognized that migration was the only 
possible way to compensate for the low pay of government jobs and improve 
their standard of living, they nevertheless regretted the change 


CULTURAL IMPACT OF MIGRATION 


The cultural impact of migration has been a preoccupation for many 
social scientists (Furnham and Bochner 1986, Ibrahim 1982) The question is 
whether and to what degree the cultural practices of the host countries 
influence the values and social practices of the migrants while they are in the 
host countries and when they return to their homeland In the case of Middle 
Eastern countries, these preoccupations have focused particularly on 
women’s roles and codes of behaviour For instance, it has been speculated 
that migration to Western Europe, where males and females participate in 
the labour market, educational system and public domain might encourage 
similar attitudes amongst Middle Eastern migrant workers of both sexes 
(Abadan-Unat 1986, Brouwer and Priester 1983). Similarly migration to the 
Gulf countries, particularly Saudi Arabia, where, in the name of Islam, a 
severe sexual segregation and restrictive behaviour code could encourage 
similar values in countries exporting Muslim labour ‘The data has been 
inconclusive, however.” Brouwer and Priester (1983) found that among 
Turkish families hving ın Amsterdam, many of the women were employed, 
but they experienced more control by their husbands than they had previously 
in Turkey. They had also lost the support of networks they enjoyed 
traditionally. Myntti (1984) has observed that the wives of successful migrants 
from North Yemen adopted a more secluded life-style. 

My data from Egypt, however, suggests that the impact of other cultures 
is primarily a function of the immigrants’ position in their home country. 
Many married migrants returned from Saudi Arabia considered the strict 
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segregation and code of conduct surrounding women to be very unnatural. As 
one informant put it, * .. perhaps it ıs good for them but we are Egyptians and 
we have our own ways .' Another migrant told me. 


If the Saudis were poor they would have a very hard time. I cannot 
imagine what I would do if my wife was as useless as the Saudi Arabian 
women are How could 1 leave her in charge of the family and children 
and migrate to earn money. God forbid that a Saudi woman lose her 
husband and brothers, she would have to lie down and die. She cannot 
shop or work or take her children to the hospital. She cannot even talk to 
a man. I think we are lucky that our women are almost as capable as 
men. 


However, the younger men who had migrated to earn enough money to 
marry had a more positive response to the new practices One such young 
and educated man who had returned from Saudi Arabia after four years said 
‘God has put men in charge of women and they should remain in charge of 
them. Saudis have obeyed God's rule and they have been blessed with so 
much oil they do not have to work like us? He tried to force his two sisters to 
wear the veil After a period of tension, his mother intervened and said that 
the girls would not have to veil until they found suitors, and the brother 
finally agreed Yet, he himself chose a wife who, by neighbourhood 
standards, was considered very modern and was working in a fashionable 
boutique A week after the engagement he accompanied his fiancee to buy a 
swimming costume, but when I talked to him he still believed women should 
cover themselves and stay home. 

I came to know of several other cases of young men returning to marry 
and demanding that the brides take to the veil A suitor with enough cash to 
marry quickly rather than having to wait for years while accumulating the 
necessary funds is hard to refuse for many marriageable young women They 
often agree to marry but find ways of accommodating the new demands A 
bride who initially had resisted veiling explained her change of heart by 
saying, ‘ obviously he was responsible and family-oriented because he 
already had suffered for a few years to provide a good life for his future wife? 
However, it is not that clear that such demands on the part of returned 
migrants are the result of their exposure to the more segregated society since 
many other men who were not migrants made similar demands (Hoodfar 
1991). What seems to lead grooms to make such demands is their much 
greater material contribution to the marriage, to the establishment of the 
new household, and to the upkeep of the family 
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Studies of the impact of male migration on the position of women must 
take into consideration other important variables such as age, social class, 
education, rural vs. urban context, and the duration of migration My data 
indicates that, contrary to common sense expectations, the less educated and 
more ‘traditional’ wives tended to gain more decision-making powers over 
the family resources, notably their husbands’ incomes, as a result of their 
husbands’ migration. It afforded them an opportunity to extend their realm of 
contribution to the household Ther new managerial skills and their 
experience outside the immediate domain of the family gave the more 
‘traditional’ women a new self-confidence and a new adulthood which 
affected their position in the household positively However, such changes 
should not be taken as synonymous with a fundamental change ın ideology 
within the wider society Such transformation occurs when the changes have 
worked their way into the commonsense knowledge and world-view of the 
society at large. 

In contrast, the more educated women, all white collar employees with 
incomes often comparable to those of their husbands prior to migration, not 
only lost access to the husbands’ incomes but experienced a sharp decline in 
participation in family decision-making These women had hoped for and in 
many cases had managed to establish a marital union which afforded them a 
more equal relationship with their. husbands Their claim to equality, 
however, had been based on their cash contribution and did not embrace any 
other change in the domestic division of labour Migration had changed the 
balance of cash contribution in favour of their husbands, who alter years of 
geographical separation often did not feel the same affinity for their wives as 
they did before migration These changes were a source of regret on the part 
of these wives despite their recognition. of the material advantages of 
migration. 

Ironically, male migration, which had put women in the unconventional 
position of heads of their own households, regardless of whether it resulted in 
more or less power for the wives, has also strengthened the more traditional 
marriage ideology in which the husband remains the unequivocal bread- 
winner and the wife the financially dependent mother and home-maker. 
Migration may have resulted in the ‘feminization of the Egyptian family’ 
(Ibrahim 1982. 92), but it has also reaffirmed the essence of traditional 
gender ideology despite some superficial changes 


NOTES 


1 An earher version of this paper was presented at the Middle East Study Group, Birkbeck 
College, London, in February 1987 I have benefited greatly from the comments cf Dr F 
C Shorter and Dr Roger Owen 

2 For an overview of the literature on Egyptian migration see Amin and Awny (1935), and 
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for more recent debates and perspectives see El Sayed Said (1990) and Sell (1988) 

The study was part of a larger project on the survival strategies, including migration, of a 
sample of 78 households 

A migrant's household was defined as one in which the husband had been out of the 
country in search of employment for at least 12 months 

Many households may temporanly or occasionally permanently incorporate kin, including 
mothers-in-law, who live under the auspices of the husband and the wife Therefore, in 
terms of power structure, these nouseholds resemble nuclear rather than conventional 
patrilocal extended households, where the younger couples live under the control of the 
husband's mother and father 

Fergany's nation-wide study has confirmed the universality of this view (1987 18) 

Fergany’s national study indicates that almost 60 per cent of urban nugrants were married 
with an average of 3 65 dependents (1987 10) 

The marriages of two couples who had not had children before migration broke down 
while I was in the field Of three couples who had only one child, one couple lived through 
a period of uncertainty before their differences were finally resolved after migration In 
the second case, the husband had been away for five years and the wife was not sure if he 
was ever going to resume their marriage, although she was almost certain he would pay for 
her and hei daughter's upheep 

The stress on this point, however, belied the wives’ own unvoiced personal interests as well 
as a concern for their children 

There were many disturbing stories about the hardship and problems that migrants faced 
and their frequent abuse at the hands of the authorities. There is no national institution 
which protects the rights of Egyptian migrants in the host countries 

For women of the low-income social strata, a few precious items, usually a piece or two of 
gold jewellery which they had acquired at the time of marriage, arc the only property they 
possess and to part with them signifies a great sacrifice 

Both men and women are socialized to view living on one's own as very undesirable For 
women, however, the situation i$ more complex because living alone also often means a 
much more restncted life under the watchful eyes of the community 

This 1s not always the most preferred option because the guests would not be expected to 
contribute to the cost of their own upkeep, thereby making it difficult to save much 

Brink (1991 205-206), who worked in a village near Cairo, also alludes to a similar pattern 
there These findings contradict the common assumption that within the patrilineal family 
structure, in the absence of a husband, his wife has to live under the supervision of her 
husband’s close kin 

‘A considerable number of less educated migrants from the low-income neighbourhoods 
leave home even before securing a Job in the host country 

See Hoodfar (1990c) regarding the impact of male migration on the budgeting patterns and 
strategies women adopted to protect their interests 

In fact many older women as well as those younger women who are trained and can draw 
better salaries than their husbands also migrate alone, leaving their families behind While 
1n the field, I came to know a nurse who left her husband and 6-month old baby and 
mugrated for a year to Kuwait Another woman left for Saudi Arabia as a hair dresser, 
leaving her three children of 6, 8 and 12 years with her husband I also learnt of a few other 
married women who were abroad on their own as teachers, maids, etc, while I was in the 
field. 

Many fathers left at 6 AM and did not return until 9 or 10 PM Given their low wages and 
the Job insecurity they face, many of them worked even on Fridays which is their religious 
holiday 

The father’s absence had in some cases resulted in a more democratic family structure 
where the mother was more open with her adolescent children about the family finances 
and the children responded by being more understanding and supportive of their mother 
My observations in Egypt diametrically oppose those of Kudat (1975 90) who, in studying 
the Turkish case, wrote that alienation occurs between parents and the children left 
behind, since children come to view their parents not as providers of love and affection but 
as providers of goods While such an interpretation might hold good at higher levels of 
living 1t ıs hard to relate it to the lives of low-income families 
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21 Some researchers have suggested that in the countryside children, particularly the sons, are 
kept home to shoulder some of the responsibilities of their absent fathers (Khafagi 1984, 
Muaty 1984) This may explain part of such a tendency, but the fact remains that education 
beyond reading and writing 1s no longer a means for access to better-paid yobs Moreover, 
the high drop-out rate among boys after the primary school level 1s a national 
phenomenon 
National data shows a sharp increase in the rate of school completion among women 
during the 1980s 
The exceptions were when the husband and wife were close relatives, 1 e , cousins 
These pieces of land were normally 40 square metres or less 
Information about exchange rates and the means of getting the best prices had become 
part of the wives’ casual conversation 
On this point see Wikan (1985) and Khattab and El Daeif (1982) 

The migrants often brought with them small electric items, but generally preferred to buy 
the cheaper Egyptian-made stoves, refrigerators, etc Thus often meant that women had a 
say or, more likely, that they made the purchase 
The critical view of the consumption pattern of the migrants’ households 1s at least partly 
fuelled by the fact that many of these electric household goods, until a decade ago, were 
considered muddle class markers However, the renuttances as well as higher labour wages, 
that are at least partly caused by curbing the supply of labour through eaternal migration, 
shave made these items more widely available and therefore have blurred these class 
boundaries In fact, Fergany (1987 25-30), in his nationally representative survey of 
migrant households, found that expenditure patterns in the migrant households are simular 
to those in non-migrant households of similar income tevel 
29 As participants in the informal market they could all resume business if their financial 
Situation deteriorated 

30 The husbands of these wives were also among the more educated and the more successful 

migrants 

31 For boys the roles of father and provider go hand ın hand, so they are encouraged to find 

ways of earning money in order to be good fathers 

32 Reissumg a ration card involves quite a complicated bureaucratic procedure 

(Khouri-dagher 1986) and many families who had moved from other regions to Cairo had 
given up hope of ever getting their ration card transferred In the event, they could not 
take advantage of subsidized food 

33 Other researchers have reported similar cases (Khafagi 1984, Khattab and El-Daeif 1982) 

34 The expenence of Gulf migrants differs from that of migrants to Europe where 

launderettes and other facilities are more readily available Moreover, nugrants to Europe 
have, at least theoretically, easicr access to leisure facilities, and their segregation from the 
host society 1s less overt 

35 For a short review of the Egyptian studies see Amın and Awny (1985 59-187) and for a 

review of Turkish studies see Abadan-Unat (1986) and Keyder and Aksu-hoc (1988 
129-34) 
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NEITHER MERCHANT NOR PRINCE: A STUDY OF 
NGOs IN INDONESIA 


Kastorius Sinaga 


INTRODUCTION 


NGOs are so frequently lost ın self-admiration that they fail to 
acknowledge that the strengths for which they are much acclaimed can 
also prove to be their main weaknesses 


- In the face of pervasive poverty, for example small-scale can merely 
mean insignificant. 

- Politically independent can mean powerless or disconnected. 

- Low-cost can mean underfinanced or poor quahty. 

- And mwinovative can mean simply temporary or unsustainable (Annis 
1987: 129).! 


I nthe early 1970s, as interest in rural development and in the problem of 

poverty in developing countries grew, many development practitioners 
and theorists started turning their attention to the role of non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) in the development process. Today NGOs have 
mushroomed in most developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America.’ The recent spurt 1n the growth of NGOs is seen as a ‘response’ to 
the failure of the economic-growth model, which inspired the first 
development decade (Bongartz 1989). NGOs are also seen as the promoters 
of ‘alternative development’, which is directly orientated to the poor target 
groups (Hannam 1987). Further, in line with the growing critiques of the 
state and the market mechanism, NGOs are considered as the ‘third sector’ 
which copes with social problems (Seibel and Anheier 1989). A sign of the 
growing (international) respectability of NGOs is the fact that the amount of 
development aid channelled through NGOs to developing countries is 
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steadily increasing,” 

In this context, therefore, it is appropriate to raise some crucial questions. 
Can NGOs really solve the Third World’s poverty problem, an effort that not 
only requires increased finances but also an enormous political effort and 
global bargaining to ensure that the funds are utilized as intended? Do ‘the 
small but beautiful NGOs really have institutional capacity to promote 
structural changes favourable to the poor? 

This paper is addressed to these questions By assessing the internal 
structures and organizational conditions of some dominant NGOs in Indo- 
nesia,’ I shall argue that 1t is crucial to consider the internal structure of 
NGOs before assessing their social relevance and effectiveness The 
foregoing critical citation with which this paper opens provides the guidelines 
for our research, 1t 1s the reality behind the flattering self-images which is 
being considered here The analysis will be directed to interrelated aspects, 
namely the financial conditions and the organizational problems of NGOs. 
But, before considering the.2 problems, I shall briefly discuss the conceptual 
definition of NGOs in order to shed some light on their organizational 
characteristics : 


NGOs: BETWEEN THE MARKET AND THE STATE 


One source of the difficulties. encountered in providing a clear definition 
of NGOs is the ‘negative’ identity of the term The term NGO covers all 
organizations which are not part of the government and which have not been 
established as a result of an agreement within or between governments. But 
such a definition includes a variety of organizations with important internal 
differences It is also unhelpful because more and more state agencies are 
being legally established today as autonomous institutions (Glagow 1988: 36). 

A second source of difficulty is related to the variety of terms by which 
NGOs are known. Terms such as voluntary organization (Volag), community 
organization (CO), non-profit organization (NPO) and private voluntary 
organization (PVO) are interchangeably used to refer to NGOs. These terms 
are derived from different criteria used to identify NGOs. In some countries 
NGOs are identified on the basis of their economic features and are thus 
called ‘non-profit’ organizations, while in others their voluntaristic aspect or 
their community orientation is stressed. 

The term NGO was initially coined during the first development decade 
and popularized by a United Nations document during the second half of the 
1970s (United Nations 1980; see also Padron 1988: 99). 

International development agencies, ie, development commissions of 
the United Nations and the World Bank, use the term to encompass an 
extremely broad spectrum of institutions whose only common element is the 
fact that they regard themselves as being distinct from the state (or 
governmental agencies) and from private business enterprises. The specific 
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nature of NGOs, however, is not confined to this visible distinction. 

The UN defines NGOs as those private organizations which commonly 
get financial support from international agencies and which devote them- 
selves to the design, study and execution of programmes and projects in 
developing countries Since they are neither government-owned nor 
profit-oriented organizations, NGOs are involved in various areas ‘neglected’ 
both by the state and the market Therefore they are usually referred to as 
the ‘third’ sector. This definition of NGOs includes grassroots initiatives to 
bring improvements to the rural poor, as well as intermediary organizations 
which work in various popular sectors such as environment, human rights, 
legal aid to the poor, and community development. 

This definition excludes organizations whose activities are purely 
voluntary and spontaneous Other forms of private membership organiza- 
tions which are based on common ‘interest’ or ‘hobby’ (like clubs, 
professional associations, interest/lobby groups) and which direct their 
activities exclusively to the satisfaction of the socio-psychological needs of 
their members are also excluded Similarly, social institutions. providing 
specific public services such as hospitals, schools, universities, youth centres 
and other social rehabilitation centres, though outside the government 
structure, are not encompassed by the definition 

Following the foregoing definition, my concern is specific to those private 
organizations whose activities are directed towards improving and changing 
the social and material conditions of economically and socially disadvantaged 
groups in developing societies. In this paper, however, I only focus on 
‘indigenous’ NGOs Consequently, international or foreign NGOs which, 
either in cooperation with indigenous NGOs or individually, tackle 
development problems in developing countries are excluded? Here, I shall 
briefly study the NGOs from the sociological point of view. » 

The rise to prominence of the NGOs has much to do with the critiques of 
world capitalism by neo-Marxist dependencia theorists who questioned the 
role of both the state and the market as ‘agents of development’. The state in 
developing countries was viewed as the main instrument in the exploitative 
centre-periphery relationship and therefore new hopes were placed on 
non-state forces. ° In industrialized societies these ‘non-state’ forces had been 
recognized since the end of the 1960s through the emergence of various 
alternative movements at the level of society They were usually known as 
‘new social movements’, expressing civil initiatives to cope with various issues 
and problems. With this, the limits of what the state or public sector could or 
should achieve moved on to the political agenda of the industrialized societies 
and subsequently led to the ‘discovery’ of the so-called ‘third sector’ (Seibel 
and Anheier 1989). 

The protagonists of the ‘third sector’ are neither the state agencies nor 
profit-oriented business organizations, they are professional groups including 
development planners, intellectuals, social workers and other such interest 
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groups in society At the local level such alternative associations can gain 
broad support from the common public and are hence known in German as 
Burger (or civil) initiatives. Problems or issues related to ecology 
(Greenpeace), poverty in the Third World (Dritte Welt Haus), women's 
liberation (Frauen Bewegung), and human rights (Amnesty International) 
are the pivot of such alternative movements. 

NGOs are not peripheral but are integral to some of the problems faced 
by society. They are more an expression of ‘reaction’ towards the 
dysfunctional elements ın the social system and therefore offer ‘alternatives’. 
Weisbrod (1988), Hansmann (1981) and Salamon (1987) have frequently 
emphasized the failure of both ‘market’ and ‘state’ organizations to solve 
social problems and subsequently suggest that the NGO sector which is 
neither completely official nor private may be more successful. 

The state, which is dominated by a few strategic groups (Evers and Schiel 
1988), is faced with overwhelming difficulties in providing strategic resources 
and public goods" equally for the society A discriminative political decision is 
usually manifest in the government’s policies These policies tend to benefit 
only a small group (power base of the state), or groups with access to the 
decision-making process This tendency has been criticized by policy analysts 
in the context of the ‘rational choice’ theory, where the government’s 
redistribution policies have been referred to as being based merely on 
‘subjective’ cost-benefit principles (Windhoff-Héritier 1987 23-24) 

Unlike the state, the failure of market organizations in distributing 
resources or assets to the needy 1s well-known The market as an instrument 
for mobilizing resources 1s only significant for groups which own or control 
the means of production For the majority of the population, the poor for 
instance, opportunities to participate in the market hardly exist, and they are 
often even further impoverished once they enter or participate in the market. 

NGOs take a stand between the state and the market In line with this, 
they direct their services or activities to the poor or other marginal groups 
which have no access to the decision-making process. They seek to provide 
the impoverished target groups with projects and programmes oriented 
towards self-reliance to help them improve their economic conditions. The 
NGOs take a position outside the mainstream (state and market), and try to 
initiate changes at the level of the target group; they seek to connect local 
problems to particular policies at the macro level; they problematize the 
‘neglected’ issues (ecology, women, street children, informal sector, human 
rights); build networks with various parties both inside and outside the 
country; and last but not least, try to enforce ‘alternatives’ in coping with 
existing social problems. 

The basis of the legitimation of NGOs 1s not primarily their 
‘organizational aspects’, which are common in the case of associations, but on 
the ideology of egalitarianism, social justice and democratization. This is why 
Knoke (1990) sees NGOs as a ‘moral force’ which exposes the condition of 
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the poor as a problem of the general system and while doing so gain 
respectability and material support from various parties It is also worth 
mentioning that NGOs represent a 'solidary system’ which, according to 
Glagow, is their main distinguishing feature as opposed to state and market 
institutions: 


Whereas state organizations are connected with society through 
hierarchy, rooted in legitimized power, and market organizations are 
connected with society exchange, rooted in equivalence of money and 
goods, NGOs are connected with society through solidarity, rooted in 
voluntary action. So, one can say, NGOs are solidary systems imbedded in 
society through solidarity (1988: 37) 


The following discussion shows that organizational characteristics have 
inherently generated critical internal problems around financial and 
organizational issues for NGOs in Indonesia 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF NGOs: THE LACK OF STABILITY 
AND PREDICTABILITY OF FUNDING 


A major problem faced by an organization is the question of how to 
secure and manage financial resources on a continual basis. In the case of 
NGOs, the nature of their sources of funds makes stability and predictability 
of funding a serious problem Compared to other types of organizations, 
NGOs find it difficult to directly control their funding sources As Gronbjerg 
(1991) assumed, the reasons he in the non-governmental and non-profit 
nature of NGOs. 

In contrast to government agencies, NGOs in Indonesia have no influence 
to draw funds from public sources or from government revenues. They are 
far removed from the political processes which allocate the revenues and 
have no chance of participating in the distribution of the government budget. 
Further, compared to business organizations, NGOs lack any access to 
‘customers’ who are able and willing to pay the entire cost of the services 
provided. As the members of target groups served by NGOs are poor, they 
are unable to pay for the services provided by the NGOs Besides, as NGOs 
are non-profit organizations they have no Opportunities to derive profits from 
their activities. 

There are only a few NGOs in Indonesia, like CUCO-I and YLBHI, 
which take contributions from members (dues members) as well as funds 
from international sources However, the amount generated from such 
contributions is too negligible to cover the entire cost of services provided. 

Possibilities of raising funds from various other sources are limited for 
almost all NGOs in Indonesia. They depend mainly on grants from foreign 
donor agencies, much like NGOs in many other developing countries. 
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Development aid channelled through private organizations (international 
foundations) are the main locus of NGOs’ financial sources. This dependency 
on external finance gives rise to the problem of the stability of NGOs' 
financial sources. 

I focus on two key indices, namely, the degree of stability and of 
predictability of funding, in order to illustrate the financial problem of 
NGOs. I have taken two aspects into consideration in my choice of the two 
indicators. 

First, every organization needs a certain degree of ‘regularity’ and 
‘security’ of funding to cover its operational costs. One can simply argue that 
if an organization has no regular income or revenue it will soon be unable to 
carry out its programmes or run its day-to-day organizational activities. 
Second, financial stability ıs closely correlated with the predictability of 
financial sources. If the financial source 1s impossible to predict, influence 
and control, the organization 1s forced to operate in a supremely unstable 
situation. Therefore, the predictability of sources of funds means the capacity 
of an organization to control and influence the flow of funds 

In this study, the indicators used to assess the degree of funding stability 
are: (i) the composition of the fund sources, and (n) the ratio between 
revenue and expenditure Through the first indicator we may analyze the 
degree of variety of the total income of NGOs The ratio of income to 
expenditure is also explored in order to examine the financial balance of 
NGOs Related to these two indicators I shall briefly elaborate on the 
problem of low predictability of NGOs’ funding sources ın order to get an 
overview of their capacity to control their funding prospects My hypothesis is 
that the lower the stability and predictability of funds, the higher the financial 
problems faced by NGOs and vice versa. 


The Composition of Funding Sources 

The composition of funding sources is an important element in 
ascertaining the degree of financial stability. First, the greater the variety of 
financial sources, the greater is the degree of financial sustainability. Second, 
the composition of the funding source makes it possible to apprise whether 
the NGOs are dependent on ‘external’ or ‘internal’ sources. The more an 
organization depends on external financial sources, the higher 1s its financial 
vulnerability. 

Besides the foreign donor agencies there are other alternative sources of 
funding However, the empirical data suggests that the capacity to mobilize 
funds from these sources depends largely on the type of NGO in question. 
These alternatives are as follows ^ 


1. Economic Activities. Two kinds of economic activities obtain in practice. 
The first is to sell certain products like books, agricultural products, or 
handicrafts produced by target groups and the second is to offer research 
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consultancies at the request of other parties. Such economic activities are 
usually pursued by community development-oriented NGOs, and not by 
NGOs whose activities are more social and political 


2. Individual Donations. This source of income 1s more relevant for NGOs 
whose activities are directed to public causes, such as NGOs providing legal 
aid, those propagating environmental issues, or those advocating consumer 
rights Donations, however, tend to be irregular and are merely based on 
voluntarism, expressing individual enthusiasm for the concerned NGO’s 
mission. 


3. Members’ Dues NGOs which promote the interests of target groups on a 
long-term basis can derive 1ncome from the members of the target group, 
like CUCO-I which works on credit cooperatives 


4. Government Subsidy Usually NGOs which carry out activities in 
cooperation with the government’s programmes get a subsidy from the latter 
(NGOs working in areas such as family planning and community healtk, for 
instance). In this category, a variety of implicit government subsidies like 
exemption from taxes, special postal rates and favourable treatment under 
the ‘foundation’ status of NGOs, are excluded f 


These funding sources can simply be categorized into two types, namely, 
internal sources of funding, comprising economic activities and dues from 
members, and external sources, comprising foreign donor agencies, 
government subsidies and individual donations These sources of funding 
differ from one another in terms of the amount, the strategy of mobilization 
and the procedures prescribed to account for financial management, thereby 
creating complex problems of accounting and financial control for the NGOs. 

An ideal composition of funds to ensure the funding stability of NGOs 
would be one in which the contributions from each source are in the same 
proportion This means that if the NGO depends only on a ‘single’ and 
‘external’ source it will be vulnerable and unstable Contrary to this, if the 
NGO depends equally on muluple sources of funding, ıt will have a relatively 
stable financial profile. Data presented in the following section shows the 
financial profile of NGOs according to these criteria. I begin with the three 
NGOs investigated in my case studies (CUCO-I, YLBHI and Yasanti) 

The data in Table 1 hints that the three NGOs have limited ability to 
balance funds from different sources They lack the ability to mobilize 
internal sources and mainly depend on a single and external source, 1e., 
grants from foreign donor agencies. This feature also expresses the general 
situation of NGOs in Indonesia, as can be seen from the findings on 22 
NGOs investigated through mailed questionnaires and presented in Table 2 

Three parameters have been used to study the composition of the sources 
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of funding of the 22 NGOs They are: (7) the source of the initial capital when 
the organization was established; (1) the source of steady funds; and (iii) the 
degree of financial autonomy determined by the capacity to raise funds from 
one's own sources. My argument is that an NGO which 1s dependent on a 
singular external source of funds since its establishment is not self-reliant. 


Table 1: Composition of Sources of Revenue of Three NGOs Investigated (1989) 
Sources of Revenue (Average Percentage) 


Agency Agency Mission FDA Gov Don DoM Eco Act 

CUCO-I Credit cooperatives 85% 0 0 10% 5% 

YLBHI Legal aid to the poor 97% 1% 2% 0 0 

Yasanti Women's development 100% 0 0 0 0 

Source Field data É 

Notes FDA Foreign donor agency DoM Donation of members Gov Government 
Eco Act Economic activity Don Donation 


Table 2: Composition of Initial Capital and Sources of Funds in Priority 


Funding Sources Initial Capital Fund Sources in Priority 

= o Ist 96 2nd % 3d % 
IMEEM MM MM C EE, AA EN 
Foreign donor agency 11 52 15 68 3 14 2 9 
Government subsidies 2 91 0 0 1 4 1 4 
Donations 9 36 2 9 7 3 7 32 
Economic activities 0 0 4 18 5 23 5 23 
Dues of target group 0 0 1 4 6 27 6 27 


Source Field data, response to question no 19 and V 21 of mailed questionnaire 


Source of Initial Capital. Unlike business organizations, the establishment 
of an NGO does not need huge capital. Office facilities, administrative costs 
of notarial documents and judicial registration, and salaries of some staff 
members are the normal initial cost components For some NGOs, these 
costs are directly covered by the NGO’s founders, while for others, 
particularly the big J akarta-based ones, the initial capital comes mostly from 
other external sources. 

The external source of ‘initial’ funds can be categorized into three types, 
namely, individual donations, reliefs or subsidies from domestic agencies 
including the government, and foreign donor agencies. However, my findings 
suggest that the majority of NGOs investigated (52 per cent of the 22 NGOs) 
have been established on the basis of grants from foreign donor agencies. 
Other sources of funds, such as individual donations and relief from other 
agencies including government subsidies, are clearly limited as sources of 
initial capital. Even those NGOs which did not depend for their initial capital 
on foreign agencies were only temporarily independent, because they 
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regarded grants from foreign agencies as their first priority in funding 
sources. Hence the widespread criticism that many NGOs were established 
solely for the purpose of acquiring funds from foreign donor agencies. 


Sources of Funds in Order of Importance The funding structure of NGOs 
presented in Table 2 shows their main reliance on foreign donor agencies. 
The second important source is donations This source of funding, however, 
is quite unstable and insecure, because it is not available on a regular, 
long-term basis Government subsidies provide presumably good potenttal as 
a long-term and stable financial source to NGOs in several developed 
countries, but not 1n Indonesia. As Table 2 suggests, almost all NGOs 
investigated do not attach high priority to government subsidies. This is 
because the Indonesian government budget tends to be concentrated only on 
‘physical infrastructure projects’ rather than on ‘community development’ 
projects in which NGOs are involved. Another reason is that the Indonesian 
government prefers to allocate its budget only to governmental agencies and 
not to ‘non-governmental’ institutions. 

The external financial dependency of Indonesian NGOs also indicates 
their financial vulnerability If external finance is disrupted the organization 
will face a crisis. CUCO-I, whose project cooperation with the Konrad 
Adenaur Foundation is soon to draw to a close, is faced with this situation. 
The Indonesian government’s decision to refuse foreign aid from the 
Netherlands from April 1992 has had an adverse impact on YLBHI and other 
NGOs supported mainly by Dutch funds. Up to 90 per cent of YLBHI's 
finance comes from NOVIB, a Dutch NGO devoted to human rights which is 
supported by the Netherlands government 


The Financial Self-Reliance of NGOs. The dependency of NGOs on 
external and foreign funds has further led to their low self-reliance or 
financial capability. This is best illustrated in Figure 1. 


The Unequal Ratio between Revenue and Expenditure 

Another index of the financial stability of NGOs is provided by the ratio 
between revenue and expenditure. Three indicators are used: first, if the total 
revenue is lower than the total expenditure, the NGO is likely to be 
financially unstable and insecure. The stability of NGOs’ finance ss closely 
related to the proportion of the net balance (between revenue and 
expenditure) to the revenue in the previous year. That is, every year an NGO 
should have a certain amount of reverse funds (dana cadangan) to cover the 
minimal overhead costs should the NGO have no projects or income. As a 
rough estimate, the proportion of reserve funds should be about 10 per cent 
of the previous year's income. If the NGO fails to achieve this figure one can 
assume that it faces an uncertain financial situation. Additionally, fluctuations 
in the ratio between income and expenditure will signify the degree of 
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Figure 1 Financial Self-Reliance of NGOs: Giants fiom Foreign Donor 
Agencies and Own Sources Compaied, 1989 Fiscal Year (n= 15) 
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Source Field data 


financial stability of the concerned NGO. It simply means that if the ratio 
remains stable at a point above 10 per cent of the previous year's revenue, its 
funding is seen as being significantly stable. 

At the aggregate level, the data in Table 3 shows the instability of NGOs’ 
finances. Out of 15 such organizations, seven frequently experienced a 
decrease ın revenue The finances of four other NGOs either remained 
unchanged or grew very slowly, suggesting a low level of financial growth for 
most NGOs. It can also be seen that during the past few years seven 
organizations have frequently experienced a financial deficit, Such financial 
profiles of NGOs suggest general instability in their finances; this is 
particularly true of middle- and small-sized NGOs. 

As can be seen in Figure 2, the proportion of net balance to the previous 
year’s revenue has been very low and unstable over the years Only four 
NGOs have a high financial viability These are big NGOs which depend on 
a number of economic activities to supplement their income. However, in the 
case of a majority of NGOs the proportion of their net balance to the 
previous year’s revenue ranges from 10 to 70 per cent. This confirms that 
NGOs generally face financial uncertainty and instability. Lacking adequate 
financial reserves they cannot easily tackle financial difficulties. Several 
middle-level and small NGOs have to stop functioning when their finances 
get depleted. 


The Low Predictability of Funding Sources 

The heavy dependence on external sources of finance in the case of 
almost all the NGOs investigated leads to considerable uncertainty in their 
management. Finances from foreign donors are unpredictable Besides, they 
frequently restrict the period of eligibility of NGOs for grants to not more 
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Figure 2 Percentage of Net Balance (+ /-) to Previous Year's 
Revenues (1987-1989) 
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Source Field data, response to question no V 21 2 of mailed questionnaire 


than five years. One fact I frequently encountered during my fieldwork was 
that a majority of the directors or administrators of NGOs did not adequately 
understand the donor agencies (their missions, their priorities, their 
management standards, procedures and criteria for funding). Hence, 
Indonesian NGOs are unable to take effective steps to fulfil the implicit goals 
of the donor agencies through their programmes or projects. Further, they 
are also unable to select suitable strategies for managing their funds on a 
continuing and long-term basis Such a situation is evident, for instance, in 
the fact that many of the project proposals sent by NGOs to their donors are 
either rejected outright or changed and delayed by the latter 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERNAL ORGANIZATION: 
LOSS OF IDENTITY OR A TENDENCY FOR SELF-DESTRUCTION 


Besides financial problems, another serious internal problem faced by 
NGOs is sustainability of organization. Unlike the public organizations, 
whose existence is guaranteed by the state, the survival of NGOs is critically 
dependent on their managerial efficiency, leadership styles, the qualifications 
and dedication of members of their staff, and their social credibility. To 
ensure survival NGOs constantly need to review these organizational 
features. Further, the organizational style they have to adopt to meet their 
objectives will have to be innovative, in this the government bureaucracies as 
well as private enterprises cannot serve as models The NGOs have to 
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develop a democratic organizational climate ia order to motivate members of 
their staff. Further, because the relationship of NGOs with the donor agency 
and their target group ıs based on 'solidarity rather than on ‘political 
influence’, as 1s the case with government organizations, it 1s necessary for 
them to strive to attain a certain degree of ‘social credibility’ In this section, I 
shall use some key measures advocated by Hyden (1983) to analyze the clear 
organizational problems faced by NGOs 


Bureaucratic Requirements for NGOs 
Hyden has listed the organizational requirements NGOs have to fulfil in 
order to attain success f 


— they have to be close to their target groups and have open 
organizational structures to facilitate the upward flow of information; 

— they must have a number of motivated and altruistic members; 

— they should adopt a decentralized and flexible system of management 
which should be able to obtain feedback on the project and respond to 
1t quickly and effectively 


The first requirement, closeness to the poor, is absolutely essential so that 
the NGOs are able to effectively help the poor in becoming self-reliant. This 
can only be achieved if the NGOs have the ability and the necessary 
organization to communicate with the poor and familiarize themselves with 
their problems The kind of contact they establish with their target group also 
plays an important role in establishing the ‘social credibility’ of the NGOs, 
especially those oriented to community development. To ensure such social 
credibility and to effectively reach out to the poor the NGOs have to 
encourage their field workers to participate in the community life of the 
target groups and involve their field workers in critical decision-making 
processes. 

Because the mission of the NGOs ts to help the poor, it 1s important that 
the employees of NGOs are motivated and dedicated to serve the poor. 
Employees lacking in such dedication will soon be frustrated because NGOs 
do not offer the status advantages, career opportunities and material 
incentives that other organizations in the government or business sector can 
offer. 

It is difficult to imagine that employees of NGOs have always possessed 
such attributes Leadership style, the degree of participation in the internal 
decision-making process, and the hierarchical gradient of the NGO 
considerably influence the mood and motivation of the staff. Hence, the main 
task here is to assess the internal climate aad its effect on the staff of the 
NGOs. 

The third organizational characteristic required for the efficiency and 
sustainability of NGOs 1s a high degree of decentralization and flexibility. 
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This point is probably the most crucial as some Indonesian NGOs show a 
strong tendency to gradually become centralistic, bureaucratic and even 
undemocratic in nature Decentralization means that power is not held solely 
at the apex of the organization, but rather democratically distributed in 
‘ conjunction with a fair division of tasks and authority. Flexibility refers to an 
open organizational climate where the organization can adjust according to 
the lessons learnt in the implementation of projects and pay attention to the 
reports and recommendations of field workers and other subordinates. 


The Closeness of NGOs to the Poor 

The three NGOs selected for study (CUCO-I, YLBHI and Yasanti) have 
different fields of activities and hence differ from one another in the 
strategies they develop to establish close links with their respective target 
groups. YLBHI tends to develop temporary relationships with the poor. It 
makes contact with its clients only when it is handling a legal case. Hence, 
YLBHI has no fixed organization or personnel such as field workers engaged 
in maintaining relationships with poor clients on a continuing basis Its main 
mission is to develop a legal system that provides more opportunities to the 
weaker groups, hence, it concentrates more on activities at the national and 
provincial levels, rather than at the grasssroots level In recent years it has 
promoted the creation of legal aid posts at the sub-district or village level, but 
these posts do not function like a grassroots organization which involves the 
clients in collective activities Rather, they function merely as intermediaries 
to bridge the gap between YLBHI’s branch office and its target groups or 
chents. 

Unlike YLBHI, Yasanti and CUCO-I adopt a different relationship with 
their target groups Both these organizations seek to develop so-called 
self-help groups at the community or grassroots level, credit unions for 
CUCO-I and women self-help groups for Yasanti. Through these self-help 
groups both these NGOs introduce and carry out their programmes. 

In the case of Yasanti, field workers are the key intermediaries between 
the NGO and the poor. Yet, Yasant: does not give adequate importance to 
the role of field workers. According to data collected in 1990, each field 
worker has to visit six groups on an average. Since these groups are located 
quite far from Yasantr's central office, the frequency of field visits is low, 
ranging from once in two weeks to once a month From my interviews I 
gathered that the Yasanti field workers are only out in the field about two 
days a week, spending the rest of the time being briefed, making reports or 
attending regular meetings at the office. Hence, the field workers cannot 
intensively monitor more than a few groups at a time. 

In the case of CUCO-I, closeness with the target groups (credit union 
members) is a problem. There are three main reasons for this. First, this 
NGO functions as an apex organization for its regional chapters (BK3D) 
located at the provincial level The relationship between CUCO-I and credit 
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union members is established by the regional branches. Second, CUCO-I is 
situated in the city of Jakarta and hence is unable to effectively develop close 
relationships with the target groups which are spread over villages and towns 
throughout the country Third, CUCO-I is run by a staff of only seven 
members, all of whom concentrate on daily administration. The regional 
chapter is charged with the task of establishing close links with the target 
group. In practice, however, almost all regional chapters have very few field 
workers to make regular field visits to the credit unions Hence the 
relationship between CUCO-I and its target groups ıs maintained only 
through administrative means consisting of monthly reports and 
quarterly/yearly statistics. 

The neglect of the role of field workers was generally evident in most of 
the NGOs investigated Mailed questionnaires indicate that most of them 
have relatively few field workers to effectively carry out the multiple tasks 
allotted to them. The number of groups for each field worker varies from 10 
to nearly 25, suggesting a heavy workload for the field workers. Besides, field 
workers recruited by these NGOs are less qualified educationally as 
compared to members of the staff at the headquarters or in honorary project 
posts. They generally possess only tertiary degrees and most of them have 
gained little further training As the field workers are obliged to stay in the 
field most of the time they cannot be properly trained 

Although the existence of field workers 1s important for the execution of 
projects at the grassroots level, the headquarters of NGOs usually pay little 
attention to the reports filed by them. Further, the field workers are in the 
habit of reporting success stories from the field and gloss over the difficulties 
encountered. This practice of self-deception tends to become a pervasive 
habit among NGOs in Indonesia. Such false reporting usually arises out of 
the fear that if the difficulties in executing projects are reported to the 
headquarters the concerned projects may be labelled as failures and 
discontinued. 


Characteristics of NGO Employees 

In general NGO employees can be divided into three categories, vrz., a 
managerial cadre which helps the director and top managers to run the 
organization and to make important decisions. The second category consists 
of honorary project employees, who are recruited on a temporary basis to 
ensure implementation of particular projects selected by the NGOs. 
Secretariat staff is the third category. Its members carry out such 
administrative jobs as typing and mailing. Some NGOs, particularly the large 
ones, also have another category of technical experts, or foreign volunteers 
sent by international agencies. However, they are usually excluded from the 
regular staff as their job description is determined by the agreement between 
the NGO and the agency which sent them 

The managerial cadre of the NGOs is critical for their success If we want 
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to look at the characteristics of the NGOs’ staff the focus should be the 
managerial staff The other categories, honorary project staff and secretariat 
staff, are not so influential in charting out the development of NGOs because 
they are mere employees responsible only for the implementation of certain 
tasks or jobs In the following I wish to discuss the characteristics of the 
managerial cadre of NGOs 


NGOs as a ‘Stepping Stone’ for a Better Job: Motivation to Work in NGOs. Of 
the 25 NGOs investigated, 19 are middle- and large-sized organizations, each 
with a staff of over 25. One NGO even has 90 employees, suggesting that 
some NGOs ın Indonesia are at an advanced stage of development in terms 
of organizational growth The majority of the NGOs recruit university 
graduates from the urban, educated middle class They hive in big cities and 
have an urban lifestyle far removed from the rural target groups This 
difference in lifestyle has given rise to problems in communication with the 
poor. These employees aspire for better and more attractive jobs which they 
feel are commensurate with their education, and regard their work in the 
NGO as only a temporary Job. 

Most of the NGOs face considerable difficulties in finding dedicated 
workers. Apart from a handful of student activists who usually enter NGOs 
because of their political idealism, most of those who join the NGOs do so 
immediately after graduating from university or a tertiary school without any 
work experience or knowledge and skill in community development They 
jom NGOs because it is difficult to find jobs in business and government 
departments Jobs in NGOs are viewed as a stepping stone towards a better, 
permanent job in business or in the government. As Hannam (1987) states, 
they quit the service of the NGO as soon as a better job is available 

This tendency is most obvious in the case of YLBHI Every year most of 
YLBHT's staff, who have not been in the organization for more than a year or 
two, leave for better paid jobs in private legal firms YLBHI has a good 
reputation 1n Indonesia and bright young lawyers and young law degree 
holders who work ın the organization are quickly absorbed by these private 
legal firms. 


Nepotism in Recnutment. NGOs are generally less attractive than business 
and government agencies as they offer fewer career prospects, lower salaries 
and less social prestige. This makes it difficult for NGOs to find qualified 
staff. Hence, while recruiting new staff members, NGOs give top priority to 
the personal character rather than the technical skills of the applicants. Social 
background and personality, and their enthusiasm and idealism to work for 
the poor are considered more important than technical skills in recruiting 
employees. 

Consequently, recruitment in the NGOs is on the basis of social contacts 
and close connection to the important officers. NGO leaders often argue that 
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such a recruitment pattern guarantees that the staff will be loyal to the NGO. 
On the contrary, however, such practices have negative effects on the 
idealism and motivation of other qualified staff Those who entered the 
organization without connections will gradually become ‘outsiders’ and 
become disillusioned. This is one contributing factor to conflicts amongst 
staff members and between NGO leaders and their younger employees An 
example can be drawn from the YLBHI case During the time when my üeld 
research was in progress a conflict m YLBHI's Jakarta branch office 
emerged between the executive director and the legal staff. Pamphlets 
protesting the undemocratic leadership of the Jakarta branch office were 
pasted on the walls of the Jakarta office in which YLBHI’s central boards are 
also located. Young lawyers and volunteers from the Jakarta office 
demanded the withdrawal of Mrs. K from her position as director of the 
Jakarta office She had been appointed es director because she was the 
sister-in-law of the director of central YLBHI This protest finally resulted in 
the resignation of six young lawyers 

In discussions with staff members or directors, altruistic motives were 
cited for entering the NGO. The younger employees also complained of low 
incentives, both materially and in terms of social prestige This complaint 
arises particularly because of the type of work and material rewards given to 
them. The managerial cadre tends to be involved only in bureaucratic 
procedures such as meetings, formulating proyect proposals with huge funds, 
or in project evaluations and negotiations with donor agencies. In other 
words, they become ‘petty bureaucrats’ in the NGOs They are not satisfied 
by idealism alone, expectations of a higher standard of living shape their 
goals. It is often claimed by other employees that the salaries of the 
managerial cadre are not assessed according to the extent of their 
involvement in project implementation. ° 


The Centralized Decision-Making Process 

As has been mentioned earlier, the organizational climate influences the 
idealism of NGO employees In this the degree of democracy and 
participation in the decision-making process 1s an important factor For most 
NGOs, however, a democratic organizational climate 1s difficult to achieve 
because the decision-making process is centralized in the hands of the 
leaders and the board of trustees of the NGO Such centralization amplifies 
the feeling of disappointment amongst the lower-level staff workers 

This situation is more evident in larger NGOs. In these NGOs several 
projects in various fields are handled simultaneously The focus is mainly on 
the successful implementation of projects. Original goals and the initial 
objectives or ideas of the NGOs are rarely reflected in project 
implementation. The lower-level staff come to believe that they are working 
on projects designed and determined from above. Fragmentation between 
the project leaders and the management cadre could also possibly emerge in 
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this environment Competition in seeking projects, which ıs similar to the 
competition in looking for higher income, 1s another emerging phenomenon, 
leading to erosion of the idealism and enthusiasm among the workers to 
devote their energy and skills to their poor chents 

Another reason why frustration builds up over time is limited promotional 
avenues for the staff This ıs a pervasive pattern among NGOs which are 
dominated by one ‘dynamic and charismatic leader’ and a few senior staff 
who originally formed the NGO. In this structure there 1s no possibility of 
bringing about a change in leadership through democratic means Instead, 
the investigation of the 22 NGOs through mailed questionnaires reveals that 
the leader who is the founder of the NGO tends to hold on to the top 
position for a lifetime. The leader is usually appointed by a board of trustees 
and is not elected democratically by the employees It 1s important to 
mention that almost all NGOs in Indonesia possess the legal status of a 
yaysan or ‘foundation’ Accordingly, the executive director 1s to be elected 
from and by the board of trustees, whose members are the founders of the 
foundation This legal requirement has converted NGOs into static, steeply 
hierarchical, authoritarian organizations 


THE BUREAUCRATIZATION TENDENCY OF NGOs 


One of the main reasons for the centralization tendency of NGOs is their 
inability to become financially independent Dependence on foreign donor 
agencies leads NGOs to abandon their basic objectives and to pursue projects 
in which donor agencies are interested As a consequence, the development 
of a flexible organization with a strong oricntation towards improving 
services to the target group 1s hampered, while the tendency to develop the 
organizational capability tó conduct ‘successful projects’ increases This can 
be seen in the dominance of honorary project workers 1n the composition of 
NGO employees On an average, honorary project workers constitute more 
than 60 per cent of all the employees 

By involving themselves ın projects sponsored by donor agencies, NGOs 
suffer from goal displacement Most of the human resources will be 
mobilized towards the implementation of the projects, and on various 
activities such as feasibility studies, preparing project proposals, negotiation 
with the donors, evaluations and monitoring, and preparation of financial 
reports. The top leaders of the NGOs become involved with managing 
contracts with the donors and most of their daily schedule is taken up by 
meetings with or visits by donor representatives In the case of large NGOs 
which have hundreds of staff members and field workers, the bureaucratic 
system is more prevalent. The capability of flexible adjustment to field 
problems tends to be weakened and replaced by bureaucratic decision- 
making. 
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In recent years, development experts and international developmznt 
agencies have turned to NGOs to pave the way for alternative development. 
It is argued that because an NGO occupies the strategic middle ground which 
is left unattended by both the state and the market, it can effectively reach 
out to the poor and mobilize them for development activities. Evidence in 
this study reveals, however, that in practice Indonesian NGOs have failed to 
fulfil such objectives. It is argued in this paper that dependence on foreign 
donor agencies is a critical factor in distorting NGOs’ objectives and in 
converting them into rigid, centralized bureaucracies which cannot effectively 
respond to the needs of the poor 


NOTES 


1 Emphasis added by the author 

2 According to the Club of Rome estimates, more than 60 million people in Asia, 25 million 
in Latin America, and about 12 million in Africa actively work in the NGO sector (Betz 
and Matthies, 1989) 

3 Dunng the 18 years from 1970 to 1988, apart from 1974 and 1981 (the world recession), 
grants channelled through NGOs to developing countries increased This increase amounts 
to approximately 500 per cent Thus, for example, while in 1970 the finances to developing 
countries channelled through NGOs was only US$ 860 million, in 1980 it had increased to 
123 billion In 1988 the net-total flow of grants to developing countries channelled through 
NGOs amounted to $ 4 2 billion (for complete information and data see OECD) 

4 The number of NGOs investigated is 25, which are split up into two categories. First, three 
Java-based NGOs as case studies, and second, 22 NGOs (including those in outer Java) 
investigated with mailed questionnaires The criteria of selection are based on parameters 
such as organizational background, size of organization and scope of operation The three 
case studies are of (r) YLBHI or Yayasan Lembaga Bantuan Hukum Indonesia, a human 
nights and legal aid NGO which originated from a professional organization, (i) CUCO-I 
or Indonesian Credit Union Cooperative Coordination, an NGO which originated from the 
Catholic church and works for the promotion of credit cooperatives amongst the poor: and 
(ut) Yasanti or Yayasan Anisa Swasti, a middle-szzed NGO which onginated from a 
student discussion group and works for the enhancement of women's role in Central Java 
The field research was conducted between July 1990 and February 1991 

5 In this study such organizations are referred to as international foundations (IFs) 

6 In the mid-1980s there was a recognized counter-analysis towards the neo-Marxits 
dependenciasts This counter-analysis highlights the state as an organizational structure or 
as a potentially autonomous sector (see Evans et al 1985) 

7 Current analysis on social system theory has highlighted the reproduction process/capacity 
of a social system in order to maintain its existence or continuity Niklas Luhmann, for 
instance, propounds the self-referential concept (4utoporese-Konzept) to point out that a 
system continually reproduces itself, or a part thereof, in order to maintain its own 
continuity In this study, however, we do not intend to go deeper into this concept Rather, 
we will argue that NGOs can be also be viewed as a partial element of a social system that 
emerged to give alternative solutions of social problems Hence, our analysis will be 
directed to the presence of NGOs vis-a-vis other types of organizations, that is, the state 
and market 

8 Public goods should not be perceived here in a narrow sense as material goods such as 
clean air, sanitation, housing, or recreational places Rather, as Evers and Schiel imphcitly 
define, they also convey various aspects of social institutions, political climate. and 
socio-economic infrastructure through which all individuals of society can get more 
opportunities to solve their problems or at least raise their living standards 
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9 Evidence of this ts the unfair rewaid system within NGOs Funds or Salary budgeted for 
the staff in the project proposals to donor agencies are in practice only a formal statement 
and not a reflection of what is actually paid to them For example, one staff member is paid 
regularly at the rate of Rp 300,060 per month, although he could be simultaneously 
involved in other projects Fecs or salaries budgeted in these foreign agencies-financed 
project statements belong to the organization’s assets which are automatically owned by 
the director as he or she 1s the founder or the owner of the organization 

10 The reason why NGOs in Indonesia adopt ‘foundation’ as their legal status ıs because of 
their organizational character, namely, non-profit and non-government organization 
Additionally, in Indonesia organizations that have social objectives are jJuridically 
categorized as ‘foundation’ 
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THE SYSTEM OF HOPE: THE CONSTITUTION OF 
IDENTITY IN MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Roma Chatterji 


I n this paper I discuss three monographs that deal with medical inszitu- 
tions in the Netherlands Two of these, The Nursing Home: Field of 
Study by H ten Have and Disturbance and its Processing in Nursing Homes by 
J.C. van der Wulp, are studies of nursing homes for old people suffering from 
chronic and terminal diseases and are written by nursing home doctors who 
have used methods culled from sociology. The third is a study of a cancer 
research institute, conducted by a team of psychologists and sociologists at 
the invitation of the institute itself. However, the report on the investigations 
of the team was not well-received by the institute and was withdrawn from 
circulation soon after it was published 1n 1978 with the title, Dealing with 
Despair in a Cancer Hospital’ by A. van Dantzig and A. de Swaan, two 
members of the research team. 

There are two questions to which I wish to address myself. The first is 
why should doctors actively involved in medical practice choose to write 
sociological accounts of institutions ın which they work, and the second is why 
did the book on the cancer hospital receive such a negative response from 
within the institution while books on nursing homes were not only received 
with enthusiasm but were also helpful in giving focus to the discussion on 
nursing home identity in the Netherlands? I argue that answers to both these 
questions must be sought from within the institutions themselves — their self- 
perception and modes of organization 

For the authors, these works are not merely ethnographic monographs 
but are also efforts at understanding problems posed by invalidity, suffering 
and death for medical institutions themselves as well as for the society at 
large. They are critical of the way in which these problems are hand- 
led by the institutions but they are equally critical of the increasing 
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professionalization of care in Dutch society which leads to the 
diminution of personal responsibility and initiative in the management of 
such problems. Thus, de Swaan, m a later work, refers to the ‘total medical 
regime’ through which society entrusts all matters pertaining to disease and 
death to professionals. The overarching medical network ties the sick person 
to a complicated and extensive therapeutic apparatus which removes all sense 
of personal agency (de Swaan 1990). 

However, in this paper the focus will be on the institutions themselves — 
the nursing home and the cancer research institute. The authors’ main 
concern is with a particular model of organization, ‘the medical model’, 
which allows for the creation of a work routine whose legitimacy is sought to 
be based on medical knowledge or on therapeutic requirements. 

Goffman’s work on total institutions (1961) has had a major influence on 
the critical understanding of medical institutions in the Netherlands It has 
helped to articulate the relationship between the institution and society For 
Goffman this relationship is examined in terms of a series of oppositions 
between everyday life in a total institution and life in the wider society. Thus, 
the spatial barriers that separate the three spheres of life — sleep, work and 
play — in the wider society (Western society, that is) are broken down in the 
total mstitution Batch-lving in the total institution is contrasted to family 
life in society. Batches perform routimzed activities under a supervisory 
authority. These activities are brought under a single rational plan to fulfil 
the aims of the institution. In society at large, a distinction is made between 
the public domain of work and the private familial domain. The totalizing 
influence of the institution breaks down this distinction. The official goals of 
the institution become rationalizations for trivial rules which regulate the 
daily life of inmates. All aspects of the inmates’ behaviour tend to be 
interpreted in terms of the official goals Thus, for example, a prisoner by 
definition becomes a criminal by virtue of the fact that he is an inmate of a 
prison. In medical establishments, similarly, patients’ behaviour is often 
explained by disease categories 

The strength of Goffman’s work lies in its ability to demonstrate how the 
total institution is not merely a bureaucratic organization, but also a social 
institution and in this sense embodies a particular morality. Ten Have (1979) 
uses this aspect of Goffman’s work as his point of departure and distinguishes 
between two aspects of the nursing home. the organizational and the 
institutional aspects. For him the organization is a social group defined by 
certain goals? The individuals in the organization interact to achieve these 
goals. They may have the freedom to choose the methods by which the goals 
are best achieved, but they have no freedom in the choice of particular goals. 
These are considered to be a prion.’ He defines the institution as being a 
complex of normative modes of action. There is always a tension between 
these two aspects. Ideally the institutional aspect should encompass the orga- 
nizational one, but there is always a danger that the organizational aspect 
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can become reified, serving as an end in itself rather than as a means for 
attaining institutional goals For ten Have there must be a reflexive 
relationship between these two aspects The nursing home as an institution 
occupies a moral space in society and must articulate its self-critique in terms 
of this reflexive relationship. 


THE MEDICAL INSTITUTION: THE CANCER HOSPITAL 


The Dutch Cancer Institute was established in 1914 to promote research 
and treatment of cancer. At that time, the medical establishment was still 
caught between conflicting ideologies On the one hand, the new approach to 
disease that emphasized research and experimentation had been gaining 
ground since the middle of the 19th century, and on the other, remnants of 
the ‘charity-based’ approach towards sickness were still present. This was 
characterized as ‘fatalistic’ and ‘pessimistic’ by the new approach. Hospitals 
were no longer thought to be places where poor people went to die, but were 
to become centres of knowledge where teaching, research and treatment 
could be combined. The cancer hospital grew out of this ideology and shared 
the same proselytizing zeal towards the disease. The emphasis wes on 
technology and greater specialization. ‘Specialization demanded particular 
aids and services: a laboratory, operation theatre and also an X-ray room, 
and so on. The patient had to come to the instruments.... The doctor slowly 
became the dominant figure in the hospital ? The cancer hospital established 
its identity in opposition to the religious tradition of charitable care. There 
were to be no wards for terminal patients. Only those patients for whom 
‘something meaningful’ could be done were to be admitted. As van Dantzig 
and de Swaan show, ‘something meaningful’ in the context of this institution 
gengrally refers to the somatic aspect of sickness that can be handled 
aggressively by means of sophisticated medical technology The other aspects 
of the disease, its impact on the sick person as well as the traumas resulting 
from the medical treatment itself, are thought to be of secondary importance 
and are taken into consideration only if they interfere with the course of 
treatment. 


THE NURSING HOME 


As hospitals became increasingly specialized and technologically 
sophisticated, there arose the need for another kind of institution that could 
take care of the cases that could no longer fit into the organizational 
framework of the specialized hospital. After the Second World War it was 
the nursing home that grew into an institution that could accommodate 
chronic cases that did not require specialized medical treatment, but rather, 
intensive nursing care. However, over the years the nursing home has 
changed from being a second order hospital to an institution that has a 
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specialization of its own — a ‘medicine of care’ called continuous, long-term, 
systematic and multidisciplinary care (CLSM) To understand the identity of 
the nursing home and its ideology of care which it has developed in 
opposition to the ideology of cure of the hospital, one has to turn to its 
history. 

In the Netherlands the rise of the nursing home 1s associated with the 
growth of medical and paramedical disciplines like geriatrics and revalidation 
after the Second World War Revalidation was able to achieve the status of a 
scientific discipline when societies involved in the War were faced with the 
necessity of putting thousands of disabled soldiers back into the production 
process This had an influence on the treatment of patients suffering from 
chronic diseases Chronic patients in medical institutions were now kept out 
of bed as far as possible and were made to follow a routine that would reflect 
that of normal everyday life as far as possible within the requirements of 
medical treatment. 

Nursing home medicine? in the Netherlands is involved chiefly with the 
specialization, geriatrics. Geriatrics was carved out as a special field of 
medical knowledge when it was found that the structure of the aging body . 
and brain showed significant differences from that found in the normal adult 
population. It was argued that specialized knowledge was required to 
diagnose diseases among old people because symptoms manifested 
themselves very differently. Further, the incidence of chronic diseases rose 
sharply with increasing age and these were again manifested as multiple 
pathologies involving both the body and the mind and thus required a holistic 
approach. 

For greater clarity let us conceptualize the difference in the treatment 
offered in the hospital and 1n the nursing home in terms of two alternative 
models of disease and its treatment. One model would conceive of the 
disease as having a particular pattern that 1s revealed in a restricted time 
span. The disease first shows itself in symptoms which are not necessarily 
intelligible to the sufferer, but which allow the specialist to make a diagnosis 
and to suggest a course of treatment. We may call this the acute/cure 
paradigm in which treatment 1s supposed to lead to cure. The patient is 
considered to be a passive entity and the disease 1s treated purely as a 
somatic manifestation — that 1s, as a biological pathology. The second is the 
chronic/care paradigm. The treatment of chronic disease involves its 
management rather than cure and must take into account factors other than 
biological ones. Since this involves an extended time span, the patient's 
biography and his psycho-social environment must also be considered. 

It must be reiterated that these two models do not necessarily conform to 
the empirical description of particular diseases. They are important, 
however, because they serve to orient representations that the medical 
institution may have of itself and the diseases that ıt deals with This can best 
be illustrated by taking the example of specific diseases, for example cancer 
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and Alzheimer's disease Their suitability for discussion here is determined 
by the fact that they fall within the purview of the institutions being discussed. 
The nursing home, as an institution specializing in gerontological problems, 
has developed techniques for the ‘treatment’ of forms of senile dementia like 
Alzheimer’s disease, while the cancer hospital, as is suggested by the name 
itself, is a research institute for the investigation and treatment of cancers of 
various forms. 

Alzheimer’s disease has no clear-cut etiology or diagnosis, it is usually 
recognized from the symptoms These are radical personality changes, short- 
and long-term memory deficits, aphasia, apraxia and agnosia.’ All the 
symptoms are manifested gradually over an extended period of time and it 1s 
usually difficult to recognize these symptoms in their pathological form in the 
early stages of the disease In fact, as we shall see, the distinction between 
normal senescence and pathological senescence remains problematic in 
gerontology Recent research into the structure of the aging brain has shown 
that the brains of persons suffering from Alzheimer’s disease have a 
preponderance of senile plaques composed of cellular debris and an amyloid 
substance (a glycoprotein resembling starch), as well as neurofibrillary 
tangles It is not clear, however, whether the accumulation of this abnormal 
substance is a cause or an effect of the disease Also, symptoms such as these 
are usually discovered during post-mortem operations and have no relevance 
to its treatment or management Alzheimer’s disease is a chronic and 
terminal disease It cannot be seen as the direct result of morphological and 
biochemical changes occurring in the brain and the central nervous system 
The relationship between so-called pathological behaviour and changes in the 
central nervous system is mediated by the social environment and must be 
understood in terms of the total profile of the person's hfe, 

~ Cancer is also a chronic and terminal disease. It has multiple causation 
and there are multiple pathologies associated with it. Its status is ambivalent 
because some forms of cancer are curable while others are not However, 
unlike Alzheimer's disease, it can be controlled and ıs amenable to palliative 
intervention. 

The cancer hospital represents itself primarily as a research institute, and 
not one for the care of cancer patients. It operates within the acute/cure 
paradigm of medicine The lives of patients who come to it for treatment are 
structured around elaborate investigative procedures which are supposed to 
plot the etiology of the disease, its diagnosis, prognosis and eventual cure 
However, as van Dantzig and de Swaan point out, the model of treatment 
that is supposed to eventually lead to cure is really based on the hope of cure. 
Anxieties about the very real possibilities of death are kept hidden by a 
‘system of hope’ in which both staff members and patients participate. 

The nursing home also receives cancer patients, but mostly in the 
terminal phases of the disease when they can no longer be accommodated 
within the system of hope generated by the acute/cure paradigm institutions 
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like the cancer hospital. The nursing home operates within the chronic/care 
paradigm of medicine. It is recognized that cancer patients admitted to it are 
likely to die Here it is treated like a terminal rather than a curable disease. 

As far as Alzheimer’s disease 1s concerned, an opposition does not 
emerge between the two models of medicine at the level of institutional 
practice since there is no treatment for this disease. Patients are admitted to 
institutions operating within the chronic/care paradigm. However, there is a 
distinction in the way it is viewed in the research laboratory and the hospital 
or nursing home. Research into the causes of Alzheimer’s disease has led to 
the isolation of a protein which may be significant in the formation of the 
senile plaques and neurofibrillary tangles which are the iconic markers of this 
disease. But this is still very distant from the tentative diagnosis based on the 
doctor's observation of the patient's behaviour and the hetero-anamnesis? 
collected from the members of the patient's. family (see Chatterji 1993). It 
must be remembered that investigative procedures like the CAT scan are not 
usually performed to establish a diagnosis The brain of the patient afflicted 
with Alzheimer's disease 1s only accessible after death — for purposes of 
research not treatment. 


THE MEDICAL MODEL 


In all the works that are under consideration here, it 1s the medical model 
that is supposed to have given 1ise to the bureaucratic organization of the 
institution. Also, the critique that emerges from these works 1s addressed to 
the medical model rather than to the institutions concerned. Hence, we 
must now try to outline its basic features 

To begin with, in the medical model the sick person’s life 1s organized in 
terms of a disease trajectory His role in managing his own life decreases as 
the doctors and nurses take over agency in its planning The illness process is 
broken up between many specializations which in turn requires a particular 
mode of organization in which the relationship between different aspects of 
the illness can be managed For instance, the social worker is in charge of 
the interface between the patient's social world and his world in the 
institution. She organizes the admission and discharge processes, sets the 
medical insurance procedure in motion and even gives advice to the family 
members on the correct selection of clothes and other personal possessions 
for the patient. The nurses take over once the patient is admitted to the 
ward. They take care of his or her physical well-being while the pastor and 
recreational therapist take care of his or her spiritual and emotional life The 
various paramedical disciplines are organized hierarchically under the 
medical disciplines. This is so even in the nursing home which emphasizes 
the team-care approach with the focus on the individual patient as a whole 
which includes the disease picture and its influence on his or her personality. 
Even here, the doctor is the final authority in the decision-making process 
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around the patient Also, it ıs only the doctor who has complete access to 
information concerning the patient under the Medical Secrecy Act. This 
applies to areas of the patient's life that do not necessarily pertain to hus 
illness directly For instance, the family may make certain items of 
information concerning the patient's private life available to the doctor, to 
give him a ‘complete’ picture of the patient’s personality which may be 
important for the diagnosis of diseases associated with senile dementia 
Information of this kind is usually kept in the patient's medical file which only 
the doctor incharge is authorized to view — Besides this, the language of 
medicine itself operates as a veil or as a technique of affect management to 
conceal the true condition of the patient from him. In the Netherlands. the 
patient has the right to information regarding his condition, including azcess 
to his case file. However, the technical language in which the account of his 
medical condition is articulated does not allow the patient true access to 
knowledge of his condition. Van Dantzig and de Swaan give an example of 
the way in which patients, desperately searching for clues that will give an 
indication of their condition, may misread perfectly neutral signs Thus, one 
patient in the cancer hospital thought that the symbols that signify gendzr on 
the case sheet actually referred to the gravity and progression of the illnzss — 
g meant that the person whose name followed the symbol was getting better 
and 9 meant that the person was deteriorating But the staff and pauents 
also operate in a double bind, the patients may not really want to face the 
truth of their condition and the doctors or nurses may not be ready tc face 
the impact of such truth-telling on the patients’ emotional equilibrium This 
results, therefore, in a kind or ‘affect management’ in which both the staff 
and patients engage ın an exchange of half-truths so that a ‘system of hepe’ is 
created and maintamed — The process of treatment breaks up the course of 
the illness into phases, cach marked by a series of investigative procedures, so 
that the prognosis is deferred to the outcome of the next test. In this way the 
hope for cure can be maintained Də Swaan (1990) shows how the 
organization of investigation and treatment structures the experience of being 
sick into a course consisting of a series of episodes of hope, disappoin:ment 
and ever-renewed expectation In this way it removes agency from the 
patient because he or she is no longer in control of the meaning generated by 
the illness experience. In fact the experience of illness has been taken over to 
constitute part of the definition of disease. 

Similarly, the daily routine in the ward which tends to regiment the 
patient's life into standardized patterns of activity can also be rationalized on 
the grounds of medical requirement For example, the requirements of 
hygiene could be used to account for the sparse furnishings in the wards, and 
so on. 
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We are now ın the position to address ourselves to the two questions 
posed 1n the introduction: first, why do medical personnel feel the need to 
write sociological monographs about their workplaces, and second, why were 
the responses of the two types of institutions to these studies so different. 
Perhaps some tentative answers can be found if we can identify the particular 
experiences that led these authors to articulate the fundamental questions 
they have been concerned with in their works The introduction to 
Disturbance and its Processing in Nursing Homes (van der Wulp 1986) offers 
an illustration. He narrates a personal experience with a patient — a woman 
with uraemia — who died Nothing in her condition led him to expect her 
death. He could not understand it until one of the nurses told hun that she 
had wanted to die. Both ten Have and van der Wulp turn to sociology to help 
them create spaces to listen to the voices of their patients They both feel 
that their patients have more to tell them about their illnesses than the 
specialists care to know, and the space offered by medical discourse 1s not 
adequate to understand this 

Contrast this with the experience of the researchers who wrote the report 
on the cancer research institute. Van Dantzig and de Swaan (1978) have 
discussed the conditions under which the study was undertaken Van Dantzig 
was first asked to act as psychiatric consultant by the doctors of the cancer 
institute to advise them on deviant patients He refused because he felt that 
these patients could only be understood tn terms of their total hospitai 
experience, which would include their interactions with other patients and 
the hospital organization itself. These patients who had been defined as 
problem cases by the hospital would have problems that were shared by 
many people in their condition — problems around the anxiety caused by the 
disease and the very real possibility of death Van. Dantzig thought that it 
would be more meaningful to investigate the hospital community, to see 
whether there were special problems that were experienced by certain 
deviant patients alone, or whether these problems were more general and 
could be located in the organization of the hospital community and the 
strategies that were devised to manage death anxiety. 

Finally, a project was devised to study coping strategies and affect 
management in the hospital Even though the hospital staff cooperated with 
the research team during the course of the investigation, the authors feel that 
the goals of the research project were never fully understood or accepted. 
There were no objections to particular facts as they had been portrayed in 
the report, but rather, to the general picture that was considered to be 
one-sided and extremely negative in tone It was also felt that there was no 
mention of the spiritual care that is institutionalized in all medical 
establishments through pastors and social workers 

The report had shown that the very real possibility of death is kept hidden 
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under a surface calm Patients are appreciative of the care they receive. 
They are aware that they are in a premier institute and are in a position to 
receive the best treatment that is available in Europe. Yet, they are caught in 
a double bind They live in a world of hope and anxiety at the same time. 
This anxiety 1s not addressed Rather, it is pushed away. The rationalization 
given 1s that it is not good for therapeutic treatment for such emotions to be 
aired. Both staff and patients collude to create this system of hope 

The central paradox lay in the fact that the report was received as 
personal criticism by the hospital staff, when the intention of the researchers 
was to provide a general critique of the medical structure and of its 
relationship to society. Wan Dantzig and de Swaan feel that the prircipal 
objectors to their work were the senior officials who have participated in the 
technological reorganization of medicine in the Netherlands They sez the 
hospital organization as an instrument of their intentions, which is the growth 
of medical knowledge leading to the control of adversity brought about by 
disease, and assume that if these intentions are not realized it ıs eithe, due to 
the inefficient organization of the hospital or 1s a criticism of their intentions. 
Therefore, staff members led by senior officials did not recognize the critical 
representation of the hospital as their reality. ‘Those who have adjusted to 
the system of hope cannot see it for what it 1s’ (1978 19). This is the 
damning conclusion of the authors. 

If the portrait of the hospital that emerged 1n the external observers’ 
report sharply differed from the perception of the staff members cf the 
hospital, leading to the negative reception accorded to the report by the 
latter, in the case of the nursing home the insiders themselves tried tc view 
their workplace from an external point of view. ten Have says that :n his 
experience as a doctor he found that old people had more to tell him than he 
had to tell them. Therefore, he chose to study old people in the nursing 
home context ın terms of their worlds and their life situations, using a 
method that 1s ‘natural’, that 1s, the phenomenological method.’ He uses the 
categories of ‘time’, ‘space’ and ‘person’ to delineate different life wozlds — 
the spheres of meaningfulness of the two major groups m the nursing home. 
Of course the method he designates as ‘natural’ is not at all natural from the 
perspective of his own discipline (medicine) which would define the 
experiences of these people in terms of disease categories. Ten Have 
chooses to create ‘mini ethnographies’ (to use Kleinman's phrase). to listen 
to their ‘illness experiences’, to what is significant for them in their life 
worlds, and thereby he constitutes the doctor not as an expert but rather as a 
‘moral witness’ or a listener (Kleinman 1988) The conclusion he arrives at is 
a negative one One of the official goals of the nursing home is to prov.de an 
optimal life milieu for persons who cannot live in society, and the patients 
themselves are appreciative of the care they receive; yet the problems 
emerging from their life situations — some of them inherent ın being old and 
sick, others arising from the process of institutionalization — are not 
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understood by the staff members 

Ten Have's work provided an impetus for self-reflection in the nursing 
home world. Since then there have been efforts to create structures that are 
more open-ended and receptive to criticism and to institutionalize a more 
personalized care system. Thus, individual nursing homes have been 
encouraged to organize committees to receive complaints from patients and 
their families, to hold ward discussions between nurses and patients, and to 
try and structure the care and treatment around the requirements and wishes 
of individual patients (Chatterji et al. 1991). There have also been several 
follow-up studies of which van der Wulp’s is one of the more systematic. He 
follows, broadly, ten Have’s concern but tries to systematize the relationship 
between different spheres of significance, specifically that between the 
patients’ lives before they fell ill and their present situation in the nursing 
home. The relations are characterized either by conflict or equilibrium and 
by an experience of disjunction between the past and the present. The three 
major areas in which this disjunction is. perceived is in terms of the body 
(health vs. sickness), mental status (autonomy vs dependence) and social 
state (home vs. the institution) Van der Wulp suggests that institutions 
should structure their work routine so as to be able to handle these 
disjunctions therapeutically. 

What is it about the institutional structure of the nursing home that allows 
it this reflexivity? To answer this question we shall have to return to the 
discussion on the two models of disease — the acute/cure versus the 
chronic/care model. They involve different perceptions of normalcy and 
health. 

The nursing home’s residents are mainly elderly people The structures 
of the aging body and brain are supposed to be different from those of the 
normal adult population Most old people are thought to be suffering from 
some chronic problems even if these are insignificant and do not cause major 
impairment . The standard of normalcy for the elderly population must take 
the presence of some pathology into account. Rather than using terms like 
‘normal’ and ‘pathological’, geriatricians prefer to talk in terms of ‘function’ 
and 'disfunction' (Sunier 1986) The individual organism (the elderly person 
in this case) is defined in terms of his environment which 1s conceived as 
being composed of other beings as well. The individual is in a functional 
relationship with his environment as long as he or she is able to respond to it 
meaningfully. There is a relationship of equilibrium or ‘homeostasis’ 
between the two. In this perspective illness is defined as a break in 
homeostasis between the individual and his environment. Normalcy refers to 
the restoration of this homeostasis rather than to an average norm 
However, the elderly individual may lose his or her abihty to adapt to the 
environment which may then be experienced as threatening If the individual 
is to survive, the environment will have to be adapted to meet his or her 
needs, 
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The nursing home defines the elderly sick person in terms of a support 
structure. This includes not merely the family and neighbourhood but also 
professional care services, including ambulatory medical care When this 
support structure breaks down the nursing home steps in to provide a 
supportive environment in which the sick person can lead a ‘normal’ life 
within the parameters allowed to him or her by his or her illness. However, 
the nursing home is perceived as an end stacium by the wider society, a place 
for people who are incurably sick, a house of death. There is thus an 
ambiguity in the identity of the nursing home. The fact that it offers a 
medicine of care means that there ıs greater sensitivity to the emotional 
problems that accompany sickness and disability. But at the same time there 
is a confrontation with the brute fact of death and with the incurability of 
chronic disease which can be perceived as threatening, especially as the 
nursing home has also developed from the medical model which is based on 
what van Dantzig and de Swaan call a ‘system of hope’ — the possibility of 
cure. 

The ambiguity at the heart of the nursing home’s representation of itself 
makes it more open to critical reflection Nursing home medicine 1s a 
marginal discipline It is not invested with the kind of legitimacy or prestige 
associated with a research institute like the cancer hospital It is therefore 
also more open to other languages and to more distancing representations of 
itself However, there is something to be said about a critique that comes 
from within as opposed to one formulated by outsiders At the time that ten 
Have’s work was published there was already an incipient body of critical 
writing available on subjects like chronic illness and pain (see Leering 1967). 
Ten Have helped to locate this discussion within the organization of the 
nursing home. 

As opposed to this, the cancer hospital was not prepared for the portrait 
that had been painted of itself We have already discussed the institutional 
structures which make this response cognizable Over and above this we 
must examine the nature of the representation which may also be relevant in 
understanding the hospital’s response to the report. 

The critics of the report felt that there was a greater sensitivity to and a 
more willing reception of the emotional demands of patients in the cancer 
hospital than had been portrayed in the report. The researchers pointed out 
that this was at an informal, interpersonal level and was not an 
institutionalized part of the work process. The critics found it difficult to 
empathize with a generalized overview of hospital structure that was, 
however, based on the detailed observation of one particular case. The 
paradox of the method adopted by the researches lay in the fact that the 
monograph was built up of concrete examples of interactions between 
particular individuals which, however, can only be understood within a 
generalized critique of the organizational structure of the hospital. 

There was also a more specific objection to the report. The hospital staff 
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felt that there was an insufficient description of pastoral work. According to 
the observation of the researchers this sphere of activity did not really 
provide a means for subverting the organizational Structure, but only 
provided solace at the individual level However, this does remain a lacuna in 
their work. Van Dantzig and de Swaan are aware of the fact that they were 
not sufficiently self-conscious about their own subjective orientation. They 
feel that an empathetic approach and greater sensitivity towards affectivity is 
part of their training as psychotherapists and psychologically-oriented 
sociologists. They are willing to admit that the ‘system of hope’ may be the 
only mode of care available in the medical context. They see their critique of 
the medical institution as being part of a larger critique of the 
professionalization of care in society in which experiences of suffering and 
death have been removed from the familial domain and placed within the 
regime of experts 

There 1s, however, a problem with the mode in which the ethnography 1s 
presented. To use a distancing, third-person generalized style is not 
necessarily the most sensitive mode in which to represent private experiences 
of suffering The authors’ style tends to remove agency from the persons 
undergoing these experiences Their voices are not heard The authors’ 
voice stands above them, puiportedly objective but easily interpreted as 
negative and judgemental 

Ten Have and van der Wulp in contrast use a dialogical mode which gives 
primacy to the voices of their patients They turn to the social sciences not to 
provide a distance but to be able to come closer to the experiences of their 
patients. 


CONCLUSION 


The authors of these works would like to see more openness in medical 
institutions and a more personalized approach to medicine in which the 
patient is central not merely in terms of his or her disease but in terms of 
his/her whole life experience They would like to see medical personnel not 
as mere technicians for the treatment of the body but also as spiritual 
advisors and sympathetic witnesses to the patient's suffering 

In recent years most institutions have switched over to the team-care 
model in which an individualized care programme is constructed for each 
patient. What happens in practice is that the patient 1s broken up between 
the various so-called specializations, including that of pastoral care which 
becomes just another service present in medical institutions This does not 
mean that there are no cases of interpersonal bonding between staff 
members and patients and no informal attempts at affect management. Van 
Dantzig and de Swaan (1978) dismiss all such relationships precisely because 
they are not part of the institutional structure. They feel that the 
bureaucratic organization of work prevents emotional relations from being 
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articulated However, my own work in a nursing home in the Netherlands 
has shown that it is precisely through the work routine that inexpressible 
sentiments may be articulated Nurses express their bonding with patients by 
taking care of their bodies Verbal communication may not be the most 
significant form of communication for persons with debilitating illnesses. It is 
interesting to note that all the authors rely on verbal communication for their 
research. If they had been more sensitive to non-verbal communication they 
would have realized that it 1s characterized by a tentativeness that cannot be 
structured ın the manner in which the work routine can be bureaucratically 
structured. The ideal that stands behind the critiques of these authors must 
be understood in terms of the moral value that the medical institution has in 
this society The modcl on which it bases its own identity is that of the 
community. The ideal approach to problems associated with suffering, illaess 
and death are modelled on those that are supposed to be found in the 
community At the same time their critique of the professionalization of 
Dutch society shows that thcy are aware that this ideal community may be 
illusory. The danger of even greater professionalization and regulation of the 
individual personality that may be inherent in the changes that van Dantzig 
and de Swaan would like to see, are not explored It may be pertinent to end 
here with Goffman who believed that the individual personality could only be 
articulated in the cracks of bureaucratic organizations 


NOTES 


1 Iam grateful to Professor BS Baviskar for encouragement in the writing of this paper 
The Dutch titles of the books are as follows Het Verpleeghuis Veld van Onderzoek by H 
ten Have, Verstoring en Verwerking in Verpleeghutzen by JC van der Wulp, and Onrgaan 
met Angst in Een Kankerziekenhuts by A van Dantzig and A de Swaan The works of both 
ten Have and van der Wulp were written originally as dissertations for Ph D degrees in 
sociology However, both are directors of nursing homes in the Netherlands Van Dantzig 
1s a psychiatrist and de Swaan ıs a sociologist All three works are written in Dutch I have 
tried to substitute English terms for the Duten originals as far as possible for the 
convenience of English-speaking readers 

2 Ten Have's book was published in 1979, a year after the book on the cancer hospital by van 
Dantzig and de Swaan Van der Wulp's book, published in 1986 and dealing with many of 
the same questions that had been raised by ten Have, 1s an indication of the ongoing 
discussion around these problems in the Netherlands 

3 According to the Webster's Dictionary (third new international edition, unabridged), an 
organization refers to a group that has a constent membership, a body of officers, a 
purpose and usually a set of regulations 

4 Ten Have does not acknowledge Weber's influence in his formulation even though it seems 
evident to us here 

5 Quotation in van Dantzig and de Swaan (1978) from A Querido 'Gedachten over de 
evolutie van het ziekenhuis', De Gide, 136, 9/10 1973, pp 619-28 (my translation) 

6 Van der Wulp (1986) charactenzes the treatment offered in nursing homes as ^nursing 
home medicine! He also makes a distinction between the actue/cure and chronic/care 
paradigms in medicine 

7  Apraxa is a disorder of the cerebral cortex resulting in the patient's inability to organize 
his movements  Aphasia 1s caused by a disease in the dominant hemisphere of the brain, 
(re, in the left hemisphere of a right-handed person's brain) It causes a language 
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disorder affecting the generation of speech and its understanding. Agnosia 1s caused by a 
disorder of the association areas in the parietal lobes of the brain, whereby the patient 
cannot interpret sensations correctly although the sense organs and nerves conducting 
sensation to the brain are functioning normally (Harrison. 1986) 

8 A hetero-anamnesis is an account of the patient's biography and past behaviour which may 
throw light on his/her present condition 

9. The phenomenological perspective takes as its fundamental unit the individual human 
being and his/her experiences of the world These experiences are studied in terms of 
overlapping structures of intentions It tries to describe the individual's subjective 
onentation to the world 
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COFFEE COOPERATIVES AND SMALL-FARMER 
DECISION-MAKING: A CASE FROM COSTA RICA 


Deborah Sick 


INTRODUCTION 


E I grano de oro (‘the golden bean’), as coffee is called in Costa Rica, has 
been the backbone of the Costa Rican economy since the mid-19th 
century Within the Costa Rican coffee industry, cooperatives which process 
and market coffee have been increasing in number since the 1960s and have 
provided small and medium producers an alternative to private, mostly 
multinational firms which have traditionally controlled the industry. Despite 
the boom ın coffee cooperatives, these organizations have not been without 
problems and many have failed due to poor management and lack of 
member participation 

While external (e g, state), as opposed to local, initiation and control of 
cooperatives has been suggested as an important factor in the failure of 
cooperatives in many parts of the world (Baviskar and Attwood n d.; Esman 
and Uphoff 1984- 70, Mathers 1969), in Costa Rica cooperatives for the most 
part are locally organized and operated. Yet, many Costa Rican cooperatives 
fail and their members suffer. This would suggest that other factors, such as 
economic competence, should be considered in evaluating their effectiveness 
for rural development. Cooperatives do not exist in. vacuums and often face 
intense and even hostile competition from private enterprises (see, for 
example, Hopkins 1988; Peterson 1982; Sharpe 1977) Many cooperative 
enterprises have focused primarily on the ideological and political aspects of 
their ventures without regard for economic efficiency and have failed 
(Apthorpe 1971; Eckstein 1970- 280, Joy 1971; Scott and Fletcher 1969). In 
doing so, they fail as organizations, but more importantly, they fail their 
members themselves. 

The booms and busts of the world coffee economy are not new to Costa 
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Rican coffee producers, but as elsewhere, with the failure of the International 
Coffee Organization to reach a new agreement 1n 1989, coffee producers and 
processors — cooperative and private alike — are once again facing a glutted, 
unstable and ever-more competitive international market” In this paper I 
address the issue of economic viability by examining the performance of one 
Costa Rican cooperative coffee-processing factory, Coopeagri, in terms of its 
ability to compete both internationally and regionally with its private 
competitors. Data from a study of coffee-producing households in two 
communities in the canton of Perez Zeledon, Costa Rica, suggests that while 
coffee cooperatives may provide a number of social and economic benefits 
that private enterprises do not, in order to remain viable enough to 
disseminate those benefits they must understand not only the international 
coffee market, but farmers' decision-making criteria and strategies as 
commodity producers operating in an unstable and risky environment. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE COFFEE INDUSTRY IN COSTA RICA 


Coffee requires substantial processing before it reaches the consumer. 
From the ripe coffee cherry, the coffee beans are extracted, washed and 
dried. This ‘green’ coffee, or cafe en oro as it is called in Costa Rica, is the 
commodity which is traded on the world market. Since the late 1800s, the 
production and processing of coffee in Costa Rica has taken place in two 
separate domains production on the farm and processing in the factories. 
Though large estates do exist 1n Costa Rica, the majority of coffee farmers 
are smallholder producers Unlike Colombia or Venezuela, in Costa Rica 
virtually all coffee grown for commercial purposes is sold to specialized 
processing companies Costa Rican farmers sell their unprocessed cherries 
directly to these centralized processing plants, or beneficios, where the 
cherries are washed, pulped, dried and milled into cafe en oro. It is these 
processing plants which undertake to market the ‘green’ coffee, through 
licensed export companies, often subsidiaries of the beneficios themselves. 

In Costa Rica, coffee 1s grown on thousands of farms, large and small 
alike. Once ripe, it is harvested and delivered to rectbidores (receiving 
stations), which the beneficios set up throughout their areas of operation. 
The farmer obtains a receipt for the coffee delivered and the coffee cherries 
are brought to the beneficio for processing The beneficios then sell the 
processed coffee to licensed export firms or to the national market 
Farmers are paid for their coffee in instalments throughout the year until a 
final average price 1s calculated when the beneficio has sold the last of that 
year's crop Farmers do not know the final price for their coffee until long 
after all their coffee has been harvested and delivered to the processor; in 
fact, not till almost the end of the following growing season. 

From the introduction of machine processing in the mid-19th century, the 
control of the processing and exporting market has given beneficio owners a 
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great deal of control over the smaller coffee producers While the control of 
land and labour may have been the key to the power held by the coffee elite 
in other countries such as Guatemala, El Salvador and Brazil, this appears 
not to have been the case in Costa Rica. Rather than seek to control land, 
the newly rising coffee elite found it more profitable to leave land in the 
hands of small and medium farmers and instead put their efforts into the 
control of processing, export and credit (Biesanz et al. 1982 49; Cardoso 
1977: 177 and 196, Cazanga 1987. 73, Gudmundson 1986: 57). 

Though some large growers own their own processing plants, most coffee 
is grown by smaller farmers who must sell to processing plants owned by 
others. Historically, the relationship that has developed between producers, 
processors and exporters has been characterized by tension. Despite 
government intervention to ease these tensions and regulate the economic 
relationship between producers and processors, the fact remains that the 
processors control the ‘industrialization’ of coffee and most of the credit 
available to farmers for production as well? Small and medium producers in 
particular have often felt abused by thebenefictos on whom they depend to 
get their product to the world market 

The Costa Rican government's laissez faue policy toward the coffee 
industry through the 19th and early 20th centuries meant that little was Jone 
to regulate the economic relationship between farmers and those who 
controlled processing and export It was not until 1933, amid a growing 
national and international economic crisis, that the government took action. 
Tensions were mounting between farmers and beneficio owners, and coffee 
farmers united and pressured the government to intervene Alone, small 
farmers would probably have had little chance of changing the situation, but 
larger producers also felt they were being treated unfairly Under pressure 
from a united front of coffee growers, the government stepped in and created 
the Instituto de Defensa del Cafe de Costa Rica, predecessor of today’s 
Instituto del Cafe (ICAFE), which set a formula for calculating a minimum 
price thatbeneficios could pay farmers for their coffee (based on the quality 
of coffee received), and regulated the maximum percentage of coffee 
sale-value thebeneficios could retain as profit (Seligson 1980: 36). 

Despite the fact that the creation of the Coffee Institute was a positive 
step in helping coffee producers receive better treatment from the 
processors, many producers continued to feel that processors and exporters 
were reaping an unjustified proportion of the profits 

As an alternative to the existing system, which appeared to favour 
processors and exporters over producers, cooperatives begaa to be promoted 
in the 1940s According to the economist Rodrigo Facio, the main advantage 
of cooperatives for small and medium producers was the elimination of the 
intermediary in the production-marketing process In addition, he predicted 
that cooperatives would increase the standard of living of members, increase 
their individual savings as well as their social funds, and promote solidarity 
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and education of their members (Facio, quoted in Cazanga 1987: 30). 

Though a few cooperatives had been formed earlier, their number 
increased tremendously during the 1960s, stimulated by internal economic 
and political pressures Through the Allance for Progress, the US 
government also provided a great deal of encouragement and some financial 
support for training programmes and related activities From 1966 to 1976, 
cooperativebeneficios increased their share of coffee processing by 226 per 
cent to control 341 per cent of the market (Torres Rivas 1978, in Winson 
1989. 133) 


COFFEE PROCESSING IN PEREZ ZELEDON ^ 


One of the largest and fastest-growing coffce-producing regions in Costa 
Rica (Altenburg et al 1990 240), the canton of Perez Zeledon, encompasses 
1,905 5 square kilometres and in 1990 claimed a population of 81,510, the 
majority of whom reside in the upper regions of the Valle de El General, in 
and around the market town of San Isidro Though the first colonizers 
began to arrive in the valley in the mid-19th century, roads were virtually 
non-existent and it was not until the arrival of the Pan-American Highway in 
the 1940s that the first significant wave of settlers arrived Realizing the 
growth potential for coffee production in the region, the Banco Nacional 
built the first simple coffee-processing plant in 1949. A second beneficio, the 
San Jorge, was built 1n 1960 by a Costa Rican entrepreneur Two other 
processing factories were built by two separate multinational firms within the 
next 15 years 

Today, as one descends from the forbidding Cerro del La Muerte 
mountains which separate Perez Zeledon from the capital of San Jose and 
the Meseta Central, the landscape becomes dotted with the small homesteads 
and cafetales (coffee fields) so common in the Meseta But the distinct 
character of the valley soon becomes apparent  Primarily an agricultural 
region, Perez Zeledon is a growing canton, consisting primarily of relatively 
recent immigrants (first and second generation) from other parts of the 
country These settlers and their families bring a frontier atmosphere to the 
region. Hopes for opportunities of a good life pervade the rutted dirt roads 
and farm trucks. Though there is little industry, construction of new homes 
and businesses, primarily agricultural supply stores and service sector 
enterprises, is a common sight 

As elsewhere 1n the country, as the coffee industry grew during the 1950s, 
many farmers in Perez Zeledon were displeased with their relationship with 
thebeneficios on whom they depended. Fuelled by the growing cooperative 
movement that was emerging throughout Latin America in the 1960s, in 1962 
a group of 391 small coffee producers organized and established the 
Cooperativa de Caficultores RL de Perez Zeledon According to Martin 
Fonseca, one of the cooperative's principal founders, during the late 1950s 
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and early 1960s, many coffee farmers in the canton were beginning to feel 
dissatisfied with the way they were treated by the canton’s beneficios. One 
reason he cites is that the beneficios in the 1940s were consistently tardy 1n 
giving farmers their final coffee payments after the crop had been sold on the 
international market. In charge of their own processing, the member 
producers felt more in control of their situation. The cooperative first 
rented, then bought the then bankrupt San Jorge beneficio. 

Like most cooperatives, Coopeagr El General, as it is now known, 
promotes an ideology of mutual self-help Since its inception, the 
cooperative has been concerned with operating a beneficio which would 
provide higher incomes and improve marketing conditions for the small and 
medium coffee producers in Perez Zeledon, by pooling their resources so 
that they can reap some of the rewards available to large enterprises. 

Though coffee processing has been its main function, diversification has 
become a key policy. To help offset the extreme shocks which accompany 
dependence on a single, unstable commodity, through the years Coopeagri 
has diversified its activities and scrvices to become one of the country’s 
largest multipurpose cooperatives and a model cooperative in Latin America 
In addition to coffee processing, 1t runs a sugar refinery, a milk-processing 
plant, a supermarket and a ‘supermobil’ (a mobile supermarket), as well as 
an agricultural supply store As part of its policy of diversification, the 
cooperative has established small experimental farms for the production of 
macadamia nuts and has been working with the state 1n channelling funds 
into reforestation projects. 


Private and Cooperative Beneficios in a Competitive Business 

Today, in addition to Coopeagri, coffee from producers in dozens of 
communities scattered throughout the canton's 11 districts 1s bought and 
processed by four privately-owned processing companies Beneficiadora La 
Meseta, S.A , beneficio El General, S A ; beneficio El Aguila, S.A , and Peters 
San Isidro, S.A , though the latter as yet has no beneficio in Perez Zeledon. 
For the 1988-89 harvest the four operating beneficios of Perez Zeledon 
processed a total of 600,692 6 double hectolitres (1 db hl = 50 kg) of coffee, 
approximately 8 per cent of the country's total 7,350,438 9 db hl (see Table 
1) El General processed about 28 per cent of the canton's coffee crop, La 
Meseta 30 per cent, El Aguila (a relative newcomer to the region) 15 per 
cent, and Coopeagri approximately 27 per cent. 

Coffee processing in Costa Rica is a highly competitive industry. 
beneficios, both private and cooperative, face intense competition. Coffee 
beneficios are like other large industrial facilities in that efficiency is of great 
importance. The large investments made in equipment require that the 
processing capacity is fully utilized Hence adequate supply of raw coffee to 
process is critical for efficiency While some coffee-processing companies 
have estates where they grow coffee as well, most beneficios in Costa Rica 
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must rely on independent coffee farmers to supply sufficient coffee to make 
their facilities profitable. While small and medium farmers are dependent on 
the beneficios to process their coffee, the beneficio owners are also dependent 
on these smaller producers. attracting and keeping enough client producers 
to operate at or near-full capacity is a factor in beneficio efficiency. 


Table 1: Beneficios of Perez Zeledon* 


————————————————————————— 


Beneficio Number of Proces- Coffee Bought Own Coffee Total % of Total 
Company Clients sing (db hl) Processed Coffee Canton 1988- 
Capacity 1988-89* Processed 89 Processing 
(db hl) 1988-89* 
Enn ——— SE 
El General 4,500 300,000 165,969 5 1,1160 16708555 278 
La Meseta 4,000 200,000 180,539 7 00 180,397 301 
El Aguila — 2,600 150,000 91,5403 00 91,5403 152 
Peters 1,500 - n/a n/a n/a 
Coopeagn 3,970 200,00 159,8698 1,6573 161,271 269 
a ee i e Lg 
Total 600,692 6 





Source Coffee total declared by beneficios, 1988-1989 crop Costa Rican Coffee Institute 
Figures given in double hectolitres 1 db hl = 50 kg 


As seen in Table 1, in 1990-91 none of the beneficios in Perez Zeledon 
was processing at its full capacity This was not an unusual year. None of the 
factories operates to full capacity and each continually seeks new clients. 
While the actual processing of coffee is much the same in all beneficios, the 
high demand for raw coffee has created tremendous competition among the 
five processors who must offer attractive incentives to lure client producers 


Pnce. Better prices might seem an obvious attraction for farmers. As 
farmers are ultimately concerned with receiving the best price for their 
coffee, the offer of high prices is an important way 1n which a beneficio can 
ensure an adequate supply of raw coffee. 

While local competition affects 1n a small way the price farmers receive 
for their crop, in the end it is the international market price which limits 
profits for both beneficios and farmers. No beneficio has any substantial 
influence on the international price of coffee, but it 1s their business to try to 
receive the best possible price. There are several ways in which this can be 
done. 

Since the abolition of the quota system in 1988, coffee quality has taken 
on even more importance in international coffee negotiations. Buyers are 
looking for reliable, better-quality coffee suppliers and some processor- 
exporters are beginning to respond by placing more emphasis on producing 
better quality coffee that can compete in the more open market. Though 
coffee quality is partly determined by altitude and soils, processors can 
ensure the best possible quality by insisting that farmers deliver only the most 
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mature coffee cherries This is exactly what Coopeagri has been doing for 
the last several years Though the other beneficios have not expressed major 
concern over the quality of. coffee they receive from their client farmers, the 
beneficio La Meseta says that ıt is also now working on improving its quality 
and has begun offering prizes to farmers who deliver the best quality (i e., 
most mature) coffee 
Better coffee prices can also be obtained by eliminating intermediaries 
through vertical integration By law, all coffee must be exported by licensed 
export companies (for cooperatives this is usually FEDECOOP, the national 
Federation of Cooperatives) and not the beneficios themselves. However, 
most private beneficio owners also control exporting companies which 
market their coffee. In an effort toward greater vertical integration, 
Coopeagri petitioned FEDECOOP for the right to negotiate and sell its 
. coffee directly to overseas buyers Improving quality and marketing their 
own coffee directly to overseas buyers are strategies that go hand in hand. 
Through these efforts, Coopeagri 1s aiming not only to eliminate certain of 
the middlemen and reduce marketing costs, but to establish its coffee as a 
quality product which can demand a higher market price, and ultimately 
enable the cooperative to pay even higher prices to its farmer members. As 
part of this campaign, Coopeagri has developed brand-name labels with 
registered trademarks for three grades of export-quality coffee and a colour 
brochure as an advertising aid It has zlso established direct, personal 
contacts with buyers in Holland, Sweden and Japan 


Table 2: Final Liquidation Prices of Beneficios in Perez Zeledon 1979-1990 


(colones/fanega 
Year Coopeagri El General La Meseta El Aguila 
1990+ 4936 62 4409 10 4401 68 4155 04 
1989+ 5145 96 (—- not available ——) 
1988 4910 06 4571 88 4404 06 452; 20 
1987 4145 24 3908 21 4085 76 3907 46 
1986 5765 62 5399 70 5715.50 5279.56 
1985 3328 90 3163 02 3067 68 3169 00 
1984 2649 28 2702 92 2598 36 2582.24 
1983 2213 68 2015 90 2070 14 2042 78 
1982 2523 68 2172 96 2189 16 1942.54 
1981 1260 60 1206 48 1064 30 1136.32 
1980 868 34 897 84 922 74 849 36 


1979 740 64 705 32 732.54 737 40 


Source. Final liquidation prices Instituto del Cafe de Costa Rica San Jose, Costa Rica 

Prices are legal, calculated fixed myumums that beneficios should pay to producers with no 
further deductions other than taxes 

* Source. Factory managers and coffee producers 

In November 1991, US $1 = approx 95 colones 


A third way in which sellers can obtain better prices on the international 
market is through access to better market information. Since they began to 


- 
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focus their efforts on direct overseas marketing, Coopeagri managers have 
discovered the need for accurate and updated market information and have 
invested in a sophisticated computer system. Initially, computers were 
purchased to establish an inter-departmental network to facilitate accounting 
and day-to-day operations. Now, the cooperative is in the process of hooking 
into an international commodities! satellite network which will allow 
managers to follow changes in the market around the world on a moment to 
moment basis. Such market information 1s enormously beneficial in helping 
sellers make decisions as to when and where to sell. According to the 
beneficio manager, undertaking this responsibility may be risky, but it allows 
the cooperative direct control of its business. 

To date these policies appear to be working well. For the 1990-91 harvest, 
Coopeagri was able to pay an average of 14 per cent more per fanega? than 
any other beneficio in the canton (see Table 2)’ As seen in Table 2, with few 
exceptions, over the last 12 years Coopeagri has consistently paid prices 
above those of the private beneficios of Perez Zeledon? As a local saying 
goes, ‘cooperativismo must be in the pocket as well as in the heart,’ and 
Coopeagri has developed a policy which emphasizes the economic health of 
the organization, as well as its social goals 

The ability of Coopeagri to attract client producers through slightly higher 
prices poses a dilemma for the private factories. As business enterprises, all 
the beneficios 1n Perez Zeledon are concerned with maximizing profits for 
their owners which, for the private business concerns, translates into buying 
low and selling high. Both private and cooperative enterprises alike strive for 
the highest possible sale price For the private factories, the bottom line 
dictates that their factories keep the cost of buying raw coffee to a minimum 
by paying the lowest possible price to farmers. The cooperative, on the other 
hand, distributes profits back to the farmer-owners in the form of high 
cherry prices and hence applies an upward pressure on prices paid to all 
farmers 


Services. The competition among beneficios for chent farmers manifests itself 
in ways other than a price war. For example, when beneficios first began 
taking over coffee processing, farmers were themselves responsible for 
delivering their crop to the factory. Poor roads and lack of transportation 
frequently made this a difficult, if not impossible, task. Once the system of 
recibidores was 1n place, farmers without their own means of reliable 
transportation did not need to invest much in delivering their crop to the 
factory. The beneficios now collected coffee 1n the villages and hauled it to 
their factories themselves. While this was a great improvement, the 
transportation cost was nevertheless charged to the farmer. This was the 
situation in Perez Zeledon until about 1985 when, in an effort to be more 
competitive, beneficios began transporting coffee from the recibidores free of 
charge More recently, I was told by the manager of one beneficio that they 
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have now begun delivering fertilizer to clients free of transport charge. ‘The 
other beneficios are doing 1t, so we must do it, too’, he said. In the past the 
beneficios would deliver fertihzer to farmers, but fertilizer transport costs 
were deducted from the farmer's final coffee payments. 

While Coopeagri's basic aims are to deliver the highest possible price for 
crops and to offer agricultural inputs to its members at low cost, part of its 
ideology is to offer to its members a variety of other benefits not offered by 
private competitors These services include free agricultural and veterinary 
consulting services. In addition, Coopeagri runs a medical clinic for merabers 
and their families, has created a women's group to organize small-scale 
production activities for rural women, and owns and operates farms which 
employ landless agricultural labourers as full and equal cooperative 
members. 

In terms of both price and overall services provided to producers, 
Coopeagri by far outranks the private factories A puzzling question then 
arises. If Coopeagri pays consistently higher prices and provides as good, if 
not better, auxiliary services and more social benefits to its members, why is 
not everyone selling to the cooperative? 


Producers and their Decision-Making Criteria 

So far, the discussion has centred around the processing factories and 
how they operate, but in order to answer the question of why more producers 
do not utilize the cooperative and, subsequently, to understand whether 
cooperatives can play an effective role 1n social and economic development, 
we need to better understand the producer-processor relationship To do so 
entails an analysis of. both the producers and the criteria they use 1n deciding 
to which factory to sell their coffee In short, what ıs it that farmers look for 
in a beneficio and what kinds of producers choose the cooperative? 

This was the basic question which structured my research in two farming 
communities in Perez Zeledon Santa Cruz and Palomas." In the sample of 
76 coffee-producing households selected for study, the size of landhcldings 
varied from 0 25 manzanas (1 mz=0.69 ha) to over 100 mz, but as in all of 
Costa Rica, the majority of coffee farms in these two research communities 
were small The 42 sample households in Santa Cruz (62 per cent of all 
coffee-producing households) and 36 in Palomas (71 per cent of 
coffee-producing households) had a median farm size of 3 mz (2.07 ha). 

Among these farming households, two basic coffee-selling strategies were 
found: single beneficio use and multiple veneficio use As seen in Table 3, 
for the 1990-91 harvest most sample households (74 per cent) sold their 
coffee exclusively to one beneficio, those who sold to more than one factory 
tended to be a few larger producers" For the time being, let us consider the 
single beneficio users Of these, 34 per cent sold to Coopeagri while about 
66 per cent sold to one of the four private factories: 48 per cent to El 
General, 9 per cent to El Aguila, 4 per cent to La Meseta, and 5 per cent to 
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Peters." What can we say about these coffee producers and the factors that 
influence their choice of processing factory? ‘ 


Table 3: Use of Private vs Cooperative Beneficios, 1990-91 
(Number of Households = 76) 


TT eee 





One Beneficio Two or More Beneficios 
—————————————2 
Cooperative Private Cooperative + Private Private 
Palomas 3 20 7 6 
Santa Cruz 16 17 7 0 
Total sample 19 37 14 6 
25% 49% 18% 8% 


TT eee 


While all the beneficios basically operate in the same manner, one of the 
most obvious differences between Coopeagri and the private factories is 
ideology As Coopeagri does promote a distinct cooperative ideology, one 
might assume that members are drawn to the cooperative for ideological 
reasons. goals of mutual self-help and cooperation. While this holds true for 
some, of the cooperative users in the sample only five (16 per cent) cited 
ideological reasons for joining ^ The remaining 26 (84 per cent) cooperative 
members cited neither ideology nor the social programmes offered by the. 
cooperative as a result of this ideology, as reasons for using it. They cited 
economic reasons ‘it pays better." 

As seen earlier, Coopeagri does pay better Yet, why don't more 
producers take advantage of these higher prices? Farmers who do not use 
Coopeagri agreed that the cooperative pays higher prices, but countered by 
saying that the 5 per cent mandatory savings that the cooperative deducts 
from its members’ payments for social capital ‘evens things out’. Though 
Coopeagri consistently paid higher prices than the other factories, prior to 
1989 the price difference had not been large (see Table 2). After the 
mandatory 5 per cent savings’ deduction, farmers received the same, or less 
than what the other factories were offering Though members’ savings would 
be returned to them upon retirement, poorer farmers said they could not 
afford the luxury of having savings, they need the money now 

If neither ideology nor high prices are sufficient incentives for cooperative 
participation, perhaps there are structural differences among households 
which preclude some producers from selling to the cooperative. As we saw 
in the discussion on selling in the international market, Coopeagri differs 
from the private factories in requiring client farmers to deliver only fully ripe 
coffee, which will yield higher quality processed coffee But finding 
conscientious harvest labour to pick only the mature coffee that is demanded 
by Coopeagri 1s difficult; the costs of supervision are high, and as harvest 
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labour is extremely scarce, it is a coffee-picker's market during harvest 
season and many refuse such work 

This problem of seasonal harvest labour was cited by several farmers as a 
reason why they did not utilize the cooperative This suggests that those who 
use predominantly family labour (which is more reliable and requires less 
supervision) to harvest their crops might be more likely to use the 
cooperative, while those who hire labour might tend to use private factories. 
But a closer look at beneficio use and type of harvest labour used by a 
household reveals that this ıs not so (see Table 4). Of those households 
relying solely on family labour to harvest their crop, 63 per cent sold to 
private factories. If those who, with sufficient family labour, can 'afford' to 
pick the better quality coffee demanded by Coopeagri and receive a better 
price are not selling to Coopeagri, there must be other factors involved in 
their decision regarding where to sell 


Table 4: Cooperative vs. Private Beneficio Use by 
Type of Harvest Labour: 1990-91 
(No. of Households = 76) 








Harvest Labour Coopeagri Private Total 
Family only 14 (3796) 24 (63%) 38 
Family and hired 17 (49%) 18 (5192) 35 
Only hired 1 (33%) 2 (66%) 3 


———————————————————————————— 


For the most part, Coopeagri's services likewise did not provide adequate 
incentives for cooperative participation. Non-members indicated that most 
of these services were not benefits that they felt they needed. Even many 
Coopeagri members said that they seldom if ever took advantage of services 
such as the medical clinic or agricultural and veterinary consultation But 
there is one service which remains to be addressed 

Credit is one of the most important services that beneficios provide to 
producers and has become a principal means by which factories attract and 
keep their chent producers Commercial coffee production requires the use 
of expensive inputs which, for many farmers — younger farmers in particular 
— means that they must have a source of credit The system in Costa Rica is 
such that credit 1s funnelled through the beneficios to the farmers, usually in 
three stages throughout the year to cover various costs of production All 
beneficios will loan money to producers to help with crop production costs, 
but loan amounts and terms vary from factory to factory 

Interest rates and terms of repayment also vary among the beneficios, 
though Coopeagri’s rates are generally much lower than those offered by the 
private factories. In 1991, Coopeagri was offering loans at 28 per cent 
interest per year while the private beneficios were charging around 31.5 per 
cent per year. In addition, the private benefictos require interest to be paid 
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for the entire year, regardless of how long the farmer actually takes to repay 
the loan. In contrast, Coopeagri charges interest only for the length of time 
the money is used. 

Though interest rates and terms may be better, the process of getting a 
loan from Coopeagri is perhaps the most bureaucratic among all the 
beneficios. Once the farmer has made a formal application for a loan, the 
cooperative sends an agent to survey the farmer's coffee fields to ensure that 
the farmer will have the means to repay the loan. Theoretically, loans are 
given strictly to cover production costs at a fixed rate based on yields for the 
previous year, or anticipated yield for the coming year  Coopeagri officials 
say they limit the amount of loans to farmers as they are concerned not only 
about the financial health of the cooperative, but also about the farmers' 
welfare. The entire process is lengthy and farmers have to wait anywhere 
between 15 to 30 days before receiving the money. Over one quarter of those 
interviewed said the bureaucracy and the difficulty in obtaining loans was a 
major reason for not using the cooperative 

Obtaining a loan from the private beneficios is much easier Farmers 
usually receive the loan or 'advance' within a day or two of their request. 
Though the private beneficios are also concerned with full repayment, they 
are often willing to extend larger amounts than the cooperative Though 
these loans are likewise supposed to be for agricultural investment, they are 
often used to make home improvements or to finance a wedding or child's 
education because of the larger amounts offered and more lenient 
prerequisites. This is less easily done (though not impossible) with loans 
from the cooperative. 

Thus, despite the’ number of positive incentives that Coopeagri offers 
coffee producers — higher coffee prices, good services and sociai 
programmes, lower interest rates — the ‘negative’ incentives associated with 
stricter loan policies and bureaucratic procedures seem to play a significant 
role in the producers’ production and marketing decisions 

The easy availability of credit is important in choosing a beneficio. Access 
to such credit is facilitated by long-term, reliable relationships with a 
beneficio. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that beneficio use appears 
to run in families. Households related by first degree kin ties (parent-child, 
sibling, spouse) tend to use the same beneficio. For example, in one 
community there appear to be five distinct kin groups, whose related 
households use the same beneficio. That is, 37 of the 40 sample households 
in one community used the same beneficio as a first-degree relative. In fact, 
when asked why they used a certain factory, many said, 'because that is the 
one my father used’, or, ‘that is the one my husband used’, or, ‘we just always 
have’. Having kin ties with someone who already has an established 
relationship with a factory acts to strengthen one’s own relationship with that 
factory and ensures ‘good treatment’. 

Not only does such a relationship make it easier for the farmer to obtain 
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credit when it is needed, but a steady relationship with the buyer also helps 
reduce some of the risks of coffee production. The situation in the coffee 
industry is much like that found in other commodity industries: (7?) an uneven 
distribution of market information among transactors (1e., buyers and 
sellers), and (n) transactions which are often engulfed in cheating and 
manipulation as transactors attempt to take advantage of each other (e.g., not 
weighing the crop properly) (Williamson 1975, in Acheson 1985 126). Itisa 
risky business which involves a great deal of uncertainty. Like the Maine 
lobster fishermen whom Acheson describes, Costa Rican coffee producers 
appear to opt to establish long-term dyadic ties with beneficios as a means of 
offsetting some of the risks inherent in their transactions (1985; see also 
Plattner 1985) 

In addition, it ıs clear that the longer a client has been with a beneficio, 
the more stable is his business relationship, which in times of crisis may prove 
to be vital. For example, in times of crisis a factory may make concessions to 
an older, reliable client — such as deferring a loan payment, or continuing to 
deliver fertilizer despite outstanding debts — that it would be less likely to 
make for a newer client. Furthermore, as the final price of coffee is not 
known until well into the next coffee season, farmers must feel they can trust 
the selling and management abilities: of the factories to whom they sell, 
factories must return that trust with fair prices or risk losing their clients. 
Thus, farmers and processing factories both benefit from a stable 
relationship in which there ıs an implicit agreement to share the ups and 
downs on a sustainable basis 


CONCLUSIONS 


In order to survive in an industry characterized by’ increasing market 
competition, cooperative and private processing facilities must be able to 
compete not only in the international market, but on a local level as well, by 
attracting and keeping their client farmers. Though cooperatives often offer 
a number of benefits not extended by private enterprises, other concerns may 
be more crucial in farmers’ production and marketing strategies. 
Cooperatives must compete with private enterprises to address these 
concerns, 

This study has shown that the factors influencing coffee producers’ choice 
of beneficio are complex Farm size, household composition and long-term 
goals, ideologies and prices all play a role in the decision-making process 
But for commodity producers operating in an unstable and risky 
environment, ensuring a reliable source of credit and decreasing some of the 
risks of commercial coffee production are of prime concern. One way of 
dealing with these problems is to establish strong, long-lasting ties with a 
single factory, the benefits of which can be extended among family mermbers 
as well. 
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Predicting the future of the coffee industry in Perez Zeledon is risky, but 
there are two developments which should be noted. First, though loans have 
always been made to producers to cover production costs, the cooperative is 
currently in the process of creating a separate credit and loan branch which 
will allow members to receive credit for investment in other projects, such as 
home improvements. Second, though more recent figures are not available, 
1989-90 coffee prices indicate a widening price gap between Coopeagri and 
the private factories At least four farmers indicated that because 
Coopeagri's price was so much higher than the others (by 14 per cent — see 
Table 2) they would be selling their coffee to the cooperative the following 
year. One member who had not sold all his coffee to Coopeagri calculated 
his ‘losses’ at 42,500 colones (approximately US$ 425) and lamented not 
selling more of the current crop to the cooperative. 

The security of maintaining a long-term relationship with a factory is 
likely to remain a serious factor in the producers’ marketing decisions, yet the 
availability of more credit and a widening price gap may prove to be 
sufficient incentives for changing factory use Coopeagri may see a dramatic 
increase in membership A larger membership can not only improve 
efficiency, but can give added support to more social programmes and 
certainly provide the cooperative with more political clout Nevertheless, to 
maintain that base, cooperative leadership will need to continue to closely 
monitor the producers' needs, as well as maintain efficiency in selling. 

While many cooperatives have faced overwhelming difficulties in 
operating in extremely competitive open markets, the survival and growth of 
Coopeagri suggests that cooperatives, as organizations for rural development 
can operate as competitive economic enterprises and provide effective help 
to producers faced with unfavourable world markets. But their success 
depends not solely on providing extensive social benefits, but on an 
understanding of the dynamics of a competitive international market and on 
the economic decision-making criteria of the farmers themselves. 


NOTES 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Canadian Association for Studies in 
Cooperation in June 1992 Thus research was funded in part by an Alexander Laidlaw 
Fellowship for Cooperative Studies, a McGill Graduate Faculty Research Grant, Friends 
of McGill and Max Bell Fellowships from McGill University; and a summer bursary from 
the Department of Anthropology at McGill 

2 There has been much talk and hope throughout 1992 that a new agreement can be reached 
between producing and consuming nations, but with no success so far Good news did 
appear as prices rose from around US$ 50 to $ 80 per 46 kg bag in November 1992, though 
it 15 unclear how long such price trends might continue 

3. Credit is usually distributed through the beneficios to farmers three times a year to help the 
farmer cover costs of inputs and labour 

4 According to several sources (e g, Altenburg et al 1990 240), the Consejo Nacional de 
Produccion (1982) and the Annual ICAFE report (1981 32), Perez Zeledon had the 
highest coffee production of any canton in 1981, producing 133 per cent of the country's 
coffee (ICAFE 1981) It is unclear whether this continues to hold true According to 
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ICAFE production figures, the canton's percentage of national production was 64 per cent 
in 1984-85 and approximately 8 2 per cent in 1988-89 Though production in Perez Zeledon 
has increased over 20 per cent from 1981 to 1989, it appears that elsewhere production has 
increased even more 

Coopeagn has also begun to separately process and sell coffee from the highest altitudes 
This had been a common practice among beneficios ın the 1960s and early 1970s, but was 
discontinued because the costs were not considered worth the effort 

The fanega is a volume unit of measurement commonly used to measure coffee in Costa 
Rica 1 fanega = 2 db hl = approximately 100 kg 

Still, the extent to which Coopeagni can continue to expand, both by its efforts at 
diversification and vertical integration, remains to be seen Managerial difficulties increase 
with the incorporation of each additional operation and require greater expertise 
According to Coase (1937), a firm can continue to integrate vertically only so long as the 
internal costs of incorporating each additional transaction remain less than the cost of 
conducting that transaction outside the firm In other words, while attempts to eliminate 
certain marketing costs by taking over operations previously performed by others may yield 
higher returns, and strengthen the cooperative, continued expansion could prove costly in 
the long run 

The newly arrived Peters company has been paying more Prices paid by Peters in the two 
years it had been buying coffee in Perez Zeledon were high, over 5,000 colones/faneza 
Both farmers and beneficio managers were well aware of these high prices, yet all seemed 
to agree that the payment of such extraordinarily high prices was a common practice of 
newly operating processing companies, designed to quickly attract clients Once the 
company was established, prices would drop into line with those of the other beneficios 
Apparently, the El Aguila company offered similar prices when it first started operations in 
the canton 

It 1s unclear which beneficio was the first to initiate a policy of not charging hauling costs, 
but Iwas told informally that Coopeagn was the first 

These are pseudonyms 

Of the 20 households which sold to more than one factory, 14 sold to Coopeagri, as well as 
to a private factory, 6 sold to two or more private factories 

It should be noted that two beneficios, El Aguila and Peters, do not have recibidores in 
Santa Cruz Further, La Meseta removed its last recibidor from Palomas in 1989 

In fact, the cooperative ideology, or the perceived cooperative ideology, was given by some 
as a reason for not joining Many are uneasy about cooperatives ‘Cooperatives in Cos:a 
Ruca have a bad reputation’, one man told me And to some extent this is true Many 
cooperatives have been mismanaged and gone bankrupt and their members have lost 
everything in the process This uneasiness about cooperatives has developed nationally as, 
with time, many cooperatives have proven to be unsuccessful Furthermore, there is a 
long-standing confusion among many people of the region between cooperatives and 
syndicates, which have traditionally been associated with the Communist Party This 
misunderstanding has kept many away from cooperatives 

Likewise, there appears to be no correlation between political party affiliation and 
beneficio use 

According to the manager of a private beneficio, one advantage Coopeagri has over the 
private factories in terms of credit is that it receives financing in colones through 
FEDECOOP Most private beneficios are foreign-owned and receive loans in US dollars. 
With the devaluation the colon has been experiencing in the last few years, this has caused 
problems for those companies who borrow dollars, but are repaid by farmers in devalued 
colones 

A thorough analysis of hın relations would require more attention than ıs possible here 
But it should be noted that as the region comprised mainly third-generation immigrants 
despite some consanguineal and affinal ties beyond the local community level, extended 
families do not exist as important or powerful corporate groups Though some 
communities may be dominated by one or two extended families, kin ties as a factor in 
beneficto use pertains to the local (where first-degree kin generally reside), not the regional 
level 

Beneficios can pay higher Though few do, Coopeagn, for example, actually paid c 4,150/ 
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fanega for the 1986-87 crop, the legal calculated minimum was c 414524 Likewise, in 
1985-86, Coopeagri paid c 5,840 when the legal minimum was c 5,765 62 
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Book Reviews 


Barbara Daly Metcalf. 1992. Perfecting Women. Maulana Ashraf Als 
Thanawi's. Bihishtt Zewar: A Partial Translation with Commentary. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 414. 


erfecting women is an English translation of Maulana Ashraf Ali 

Thanawi’s Biushti Zewar (Heavenly Ornaments), originally written in 
Urdu Barbara Daly Metcalf has presented a partial translation of this book 
written in the early 1900s She has not only translated the book into English, 
but has also provided detailed commentaries 

Bilhishti Zewar has been one of the most influential books of this century 
which has guided the lives of Muslim women in India and its neighbouring 
countries. It was treated almost like a bible and provided guidelines of 
expected behaviour to ‘respectable’ Muslim women. At the time of marriage, 
along with the Quran, a copy of Bi/usht: Zewar was given to the daughter as 
part of her marriage gifts from her parents. In some parts of northern India 
Bilushti Zewar continues to enjoy this position The book covers a wide 
spectrum of rules and regulations that a Muslim in general, and a Muslim 
woman in particular, is expected to follow 

In a society undergoing rapid transformation, Biushtt Zewar intended to 
standardize norms of behaviour for women in a language which was widely 
understood by them. Most of the rules of conduct are derived from the 
Quran, the Hadiths, and the Sunnat Since this hterature is available in 
Arabic it is not understood by a large population of Muslims in different 
parts of India. Arabic, as we know, is not a language understood by a 
majority of Muslims in India and the subcontinent, even though reading and 
memorizing the Quran is an essential part of the learning process amongst 
Muslims. The Bihishti Zewar, written in Urdu, hence reaches out to a large 
audience of Muslims and the present translation of the book by Barbara Daly 
Metcalf becomes all the more significant in view of the fact that it can convey 
the message of Bilushtt Zewar to a much wider section of the world's 
population. 

Metcalf provides a fairly long introduction to the Bilushti Zewar as well as 
an introduction to each of the sections that have been translated from the 
original, thus providing a perspective from which to view the different 
sections of the book. The book covers a very wide range of norms, values 
and beliefs, and discusses the different customs and traditions which should 
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and should not be followed, thus providing a full range of ‘do’s and don’ts’ 
for Muslims 1n general and Muslim women in particular. It also narrates 
stories from the hfe of Mohammad the Prophet which stand testimony to 
the ideal behaviour expected of a Muslim Mohammad the Prophet is always 
seen as an ideal Muslim Thus, guidclines on right and wrong behaviour are 
derived from the life of the Prophet The book also spells out 77 steps a 
Muslim should follow to become a good Muslim and another 101 ways to 
encourage affection for good and hatred for evil along with a set of morals 
that underline each of these anecdotes The rules of behaviour are anchored 
in a very broad canvas and range from, ‘on helping out another Muslim’ to 
‘on being angry’ and ‘keeping pets’ to ‘toilet training’. The Buushtt Zewar, 
therefore, addresses itself to Muslim society across continents and treats men 
and women as essentially the same Both Metcalf and Oxford University 
Press need to be congratulated for this translation of the book into English 
which should be useful not only to social science students and teachers, but 
also to all those interested in the teachings of Islam and their application to 
everyday life The teachings of Islam come alive with the ability of the 
translator to maintain authenticity and to hold on to the spirit of the message. 


Mohini Anjum 
Department of Sociology 
Jamia Mulia Islamia 
New Delhi 


Chandrasekhar Bhat et al (eds) 1993. Sociology of Development and 
Change. New Delhi Orient Longman Ltd Pp wiiit+393 Rs 225 


This volume is a collection of 16 essays published 1n memory of M S.A. 
Rao. The essays cover rural and urban development, migration, food and 
nutrition, and education — areas in which MS.A Rao made significant 
contributions during his active academic career. 

The book carries five essays in the area of rural and urban development, 
all of which deal with changes in traditional caste, class and trade relations as 
well as political rclations. U. Swarna Kumari and K Ranga Rao discuss the 
changes in jaymant relations as a result of diversification of occupations in 
Krishna district of Andhra Pradesh Neera Burra analyzes the occupational 
mobility achieved by Ambedkarite Mahars of Ambegaoa village in 
Maharashtra. BS. Baviskar examines factionalism in the Congress party in 
Maharashtra in terms of the structural factors peculiar to Ahmednagar 
district. Pariaram M Chacko traces the process of change from bazar 
economy to industrial economy and shows how the Mootans — a trading caste 
which controlled the vegetable and jewelry business in Palghat town of 
Kerala — have adapted themselves to the demands of industrial economy by 
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diversifying into rice-milling and printing 

The next five papers deal with migration within and outside India N E.C. 
Vidyasagar discusses the differences in motivation, occupation and other 
conditions among the developmental and subsistence migrants from Andhra 
Pradesh in Bellary district of Karnataka T.A. Hema Kumari details the 
conditions of women migrants employed as graders in tobacco companies in 
Kovur in Andhra Pradesh. Arthur W Helweg probes into the ways in which 
an Indian migrant family responds to the demands of Western culture in 
Toronto city, Canada Chandrasekhar Bhat’s study discusses the role of 
Indian ethnic associations in promoting the interests of migrants in London. 

Food and nutrition 1s discussed in two essays. R.S Khare points out the 
multidimensional character of Indian hospitality derived from four distinct 
culturat models, viz., Indic, customary, Islamic and Western LN. Kadekar’s 
study deais with the socio-cultural and economic determinants of infant and 
child mortality 1n Mysore, Karnataka 

Four essays in the volume cover the area of education Dinaz 
Mirchandani studies a cohort of students graduating from some Delhi-based 
colleges and establishes the linkage between their socio-economic base and 
their educational and occupational achievements N. Jayaram highlights the 
mismatch between the type of education and the demands of the job market 
Jayant Lele and Rajendra Singh effectively highlight the distinction between 
‘organic’ and ‘traditional intellectuals by analyzing certain strands of the 
intellectual history of Maharashtra, West Bengal and north-west India 
Karuna Chanana’s essay deals with Gandhr’s views on women and its linkage 
with the Indian national movement 

Now for some general considerations The title of this volume seems to 
indicate development and change as the unifying themes of these essays. 
This 1s slightly confusing because ‘development’ and ‘change’ cannot be used 
interchangeably, while development implies change, change does not imply 
development. This point has been ignored by the editors who use the two 
terms interchangeably 

Several essays in this volume also suffer from an inability to demarcate 
change from development Swarna Kumari and Ranga Rao, for instance, 
claim that opportunities for better employment have caused a breakdown of 
jajmanı relations But they are unable to judge whether such changes can be 
regarded as development The relation between behefs and change or 
development has been one of the most intriguing problems in sociological 
investigations, Neera Burra’s paper on the impact of Dr. Ambedkar’s 
thoughts on the Mahars naturally raises one’s expectations, but her study of 
occupational and educational mobility among the Mahars fails to 
demonstrate how Ambedkar’s ideas contributed to their mobility. Both these 
papers have overlooked the conflictual aspects of change. They give the 
impression that changes occur quite smoothly 

Ursula Sharma in her paper pursues the class question by taking into 
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consideration diversification of occupations. She argues that when 
individuals in a household are engaged in diverse occupations, the family 
becomes the locus of multiple class interests. — Since the family is the 
strongest mediating factor in the consciousness of the individuals, it should 
become the unit of class analysis. This argument is more realistic than that 
of the dominant Marxist tradition which takes the individual as the unit of 
class analysis. But the author's conclusion that the multiple class interests 
within the family blur class boundaries is unsustainable. Erickson's index, 
which the author has dismissed, is still useful. As Erickson suggests, by 
studying the power relations in a household in terms of the dominance 
among the work positions of the various employed members, the family's 
class affiliation can be identified 

Migration is closely associated with the process of development and 
underdevelopment, and is not a phenomenon only among the poor. The 
well-to-do also migrate to expand their resources. The essays in this section 
consider both these aspects. They deal elaborately with the socio-economic 
base of the migrants prior to migration, the kinds of jobs they find at their 
destinations, the caste factor in getting these jobs, the sources of information 
for migration, etc. These essays, however, ignore the effects of migration on 
development. 

Hema Kumar's study does show that the migrants clear debts and acquire 
agricultural land, ornaments and other assets But if the human costs of such 
migration are considered it would be possible to effectively establish that 
migration contributes to development. The essay on socio-cultural and 
economic determinants of infant mortality establishes the linkage between 
poverty, non-scientific beliefs and a high rate of infant mortality. 

Dinaz Mirchandani’s study explores the linkages between the 
socio-economic base and the level of education and occupation achieved by 
students and highlights the elite-centred character of the development 
process in India. Education, one of the main gateways to development, can 
benefit only those who have reached more than a reasonable standard of life, 
as is brought out in this study. 

The education system is not only elite-centred, as Mirchandani argues, 
but is also incapable of contributing to development. Jayaram highlights this 
point by establishing the inability of the education system to train students to 
become competent producers, thereby touching on one of the root causes of 
underdevelopment. 

Intellectuals are an inalienable part of the development process. , Jayant 
Lele and Rajendra Singh analyze the approaches of intellectuals to the Indian 
tradition and the underlying ideological orientations. They claim that 
present-day intellectuals have dissociated their analysis of tradition from 
everyday life which renders them too weak to guide the development process 
in the country. 

Despite the lack of conceptual unity in these essays, this volume will be 
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very useful to students of sociology pursuing diverse areas of interest. 
Planners of social development too will gain many insights to intervene 
effectively in the development process. 


S. Lazar 


Indian Social Institute 
Bangalore 


Enakshi Ganguly Thukral (ed.). 1992. Big Dams, Displaced People: Rivers of 
Soirow, Rivers of Change. Delhi. Sage Publications. Pp. 100. Rs. 120. 


Big dams are expected to control floods, provide water and electricity for 
human and industrial use, and accelerate the process of development. Nehru 
regarded big dams as the temples of modern India. However, only recently 
have people become aware of their negative effects. Social movements 
launched against the Narmada and Tehri projects have made it necessary to 
review the supposed benefits of big dams It is in this context that this book 
gains salience. 

Contributions in the book assess the cases ot the Hirakud dam in the east, 
Nagarjuna in the south, Pong in the north, and Ukai in the west. These dams 
were constructed at different points of time and have certain peculiarities of 
their own, but there are several common features as far as the rehabilitation 
measures adopted by the project authorities are concerned. These case 
studies bring out distinctly the difficulties faced by the people who are 
displaced by the various projects The construction of the dam ruptures their 
economy and social organization, and causes considerable psychic stress on 
the oustees. The apathy of the government and of the bureaucracy towards 
the plight of illiterate landless people is highlighted by the case studies. 
They also demonstrate that dam projects involving more than one state 
government accentuate problems for the oustees The book also brings out 
how costs are usually underestimated and benefits overestimated, invariably 
leading to weak attempts to rationalize the project ex-post factum. The 
inadequacy of the outdated Land Acquisition Act of 1894 and the need for a 
national policy on rehabilitation are also highlighted. 

The major conclusions in the book are disheartening for the big dam 
lobbies. The small-scale Baliraja dam in Maharashtra is commended instead. 
The Baliraja dam is a people’s dam which does not require huge resources. 
The damages it would cause in case of possible failure are of a minor nature 
which could be tackled by the people themselves. Of course, this alternative 
is limited as it will not work when ıt comes to taming and tapping the big 
rivers. 

Vasudha Dhagamwar who reviews the national policy on development 
projects in the last chapter of the book suggests that ‘ "Land for Land" is the 
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only viable and just rehabilitation policy for the current generation’ (p 196). 
Given the experience of the revicwer in the extensive command area of the 
Hirakud dam and the complexity of the several other types of projects, this 
policy alone does not seem to be sufficient Dhagamwar suggests ‘drastic 
reduction 1n the wasteful consumption of energy and resources by the ehte 
and the privileged’ and ‘a basic change in.the land-use patterns’. She also 
hints indirectly for the adoption of alternate technologies to mega dam 
projects 

The book 1s not ‘academic’ in terms of its overall presentation and its 
research techniques, but provides a blueprint for action. As such, its 
diagnosis of the problem and its prescriptions are sound 


Balgovind Baboo 


Academic Staff College 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


Geeti Sen (ed) 1992 Indigenous Vision: Peoples of India, Attitudes to the 
Environment. New Delhi: Sage Publications and India International Centre 
Pp 304. Rs 395. 


Although environmental issues are now the focus of attention, no 
coherent perspective on the interaction between society and the environment 
has-yet emerged In order to develop such a perspective it is necessary to 
take note of traditional social views on the environment Although these 
indigenous localized visions have been marginalized by modern science and 
technology, it is now being realized that they contain much that is useful to 
overcome the ecological predicament of modern civilization. This book 
demonstrates these points by bringing together interesting articles from 
different localities, thereby celebrating cultural diversity to preserve 
ecological diversity 

The book is divided into five parts The first part entitled ‘Perspective’ 
analyzes traditional viewpoints of nature The opening chapter by B. K. Roy 
Burman dwells on the Rongmei Naga myth. Roy Burman shows that this 
nyth has universal appeal because it dwells on man's linkage with mother 
nature. The impending ecological disaster can be averted only by invoking 
such primordial connections between human beings and nature. Edward 
Goldsmith questions the modernist viewpoint that all benefits are man-made 
and Maunce Strong points out that economy and ecology should be viewed in 
an integrated perspective 'to translate the principles of sustainable 
development from concept to action’ 

Man's desire to relate himself with nature, his wish to participate in the 
cosmic drama and to become a part of the whole had such an impact that for 
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human beings ‘traditionally cverything was sacred’. Matra Vannuici laments 
that this tradition 1s now being lost, as a result of the descaralization that 
occurred along with modern scientific thought Nature, which in the past was 
treated as a living force and was endowded with sacred powers, has now 
been reduced merely to a material conglomeration. The Buddhist legend of 
Mara speaks of this comoditization of the earth Hence, Krishna Chaitanya 
in his essay urges man to ‘turn to myths and traditions which affirmed the 
world and human and humane concerns’ According to him, the legend of 
Bhusparsa endorses the rights of indigenous people. At the same time he 
rightly cautions against routinization of myths and rituals which occurs when 
the context in which they are originally placed 1s lost. 

The second section of the book deals with ‘Myths’ Myths are products of 
a collective mind and their principal value 1s to preserve until the present 
time the methods of observation and reflection In this section the main 
attempt is to resurrect this potentiality of the myth 

Srkant Mahapatra’s analysis of Gopinath Mohanty’s Amrutar Santan 
tries to explore the meanings of human sacrifice among the Konds and 
demonstrates that it was directed to establish a link with Dhartani, mother 
earth, and Dharmu, the God of justice K S Singh’s interpretation of a 
Munda epic has special relevance in the present context The iron smelting 
Asurs in the epic seem to symbolize the modern technocratic man with his 
furnaces which ‘belched smoke and endangered all hfe support systems’ 
Singh emphasizes the prophecy in the myth of the Asurs’ ultimate destruction 
because they do not realize their folly, as particularly relevant to modern 
man. i 

Suneet Chopra's analysis strikes a different note He demonstrates that 
though the environment ıs used as ‘the lexicon of communication’ 1n tribal 
societies, the primary concern is to ‘conserve the social practices of human 
beings and not of the environment’, Though he emphasizes the need for the 
technologically advanced man to relate himself again with nature, he ignores 
the fact that this requires the modern man to learn to treat the environment 
with greater respect. 

How a change in the world view of a particular people also leads to 
changes in their attitude towards nature is analyzed by Virginius Xaxa. He 
shows how the Oraons viewed themselves as masters of the earth afte: their 
conversion to Christianity But as the environment they live in demands a 
location-specific world view, a process of indigenization of Christian rituals is 
occurring which is an indication of their attempts to come to terms with 
nature. 

As science became the dominant discourse of the 19th century it 
significantly influenced the social sciences and the fine arts. The scientific 
spirit pervaded fiction which attempted to portray social conditions and 
psychological states objectively. The emphasis on portraying reality in its 
stark nakedness which became the hallmark of the naturalist school removed 
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all vitality from the arts. In the section on ‘Imagination’, J Swaminathan the 
artist demonstrates that Adivasi art breaks free from these naturalist 
constramts which influenced the Indian intellegentia during the colonial 
regime. Consequently, the grotesque which was an integral part of Indian 
art (Hegel has defined grotesque exclusively with reference to Hindu 
sculpture) became peripheral Adivasi art, which was untouched by colonial 
influences, needs no perspective because vitality, liveliness and the grotesque 
are its basic elements, according to Swaminathan. 

Kapila Vatsyayan notes that traditional pottery is holistic. Potters regard 
clay, the medium of their art, as symbolizing the full circle of life itself: all life 
emanates from clay and finally mingles with it. She upholds the ecological 
interaction of the panchtatva or the five baseic elements in art. 

The Hindu myth of the churning of the ocean of milk can be interpreted 
in a futuristic mode as signaling the need to avert an ecological disaster. The 
desire of the gods for elpar led them to churn the ocean, but along with the 
many good things the deadly Kalkuta poison also emerged In the mythical 
narration Lord Shiva swallows the poison but the question remains of the 
spreading poison of contemporary eco-disaster. J Williams deftly puts the 
myth in the empirical context of the irrigation system of ancient kingdoms of 
Southeast Asia to show that the myth in a mundane sense described the 
human use of traditional resources 

Modern conservation systems based on science have alienated indigenous 
people from their natural habitat and undermined immense natural diversity. 
In contrast, indigenous ecological approaches maintain the diversity and 
productive state of nature. Madhav Gadgil and S Chandran find sacred 
groves to be the best expression of a religiously and culturally supported 
indigenous conservation system and articulate their concern about the rapidly 
depleting groves due to commercialization and due to the mcorporation of 
woodland spirits and dieties within the Hindu pantheon 

W. Pereira’s article also elucidates a similar problem in the case of the 
Warlis. Their harmonious relationship with nature is demonstrated in their 
holistic vision of which conservation 1s an integral part. But much of this 
heritage is being lost as modernity is ‘enforcing conformity with mainstream 
beliefs’. 

Vandana Shiva writes of the links between gender and biodiversity and 
demonstrates that women’s role 1s quite apparent in the maintenance of 
diversity. She argues that the modern developmental model is both 
patriarchal and dependency-promoting and rightly points out that scientific 
biodiversity management has only produced monocultural environs, because, 
after all, modern science emphasizes the unifunctional use of natural 
resources while biodiversity exists not as a ‘rational construct but as a web of 
relationships ensuring balance and sustainability’. 

In their analysis of hum cultivation, P.S Ramakrishnan and S. Patnaik 
debunk the modermst view that holds the indigenous and traditional 
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population responsible for the destruction of forests. The authors 
demonstrate that jhum cultivation, unlike the modern agro-ecosystem, is 
location-specific and hence takes into account ecological implications. This 
location-specific indigenous knowledge has also been highlighted by Anil 
Agarwal and Sunita Narain in their study of traditional water harvesting and 
agro-forestry systems They point to the devastating impact of modernization 
on traditional knowledge systems The promise of universal abundance made 
by the modernist perspective and cannot be kept. To maintain their control 
over resources to support their wasteful consumption styles, affluent classes 
disempower local communities In exchange for a short-term flow of 
commodities the local communities unwittingly accept the power and 
knowledge systems of the affluent classes The section ‘Changing Realities’ 
focuses on such issues 

Exploring the impact of tourism in Ladakh, Sandhya Chatteryi describes 
how monetization 1s altering the traditional way of life based on cooperation 
and the responsible attitude of people towards their resources The people 
of Ladakh now value modern commodities not only for their use value but 
also for the higher social status their possession confers on them 

Bureaucratic hypocracy and myopia prevent government officials from 
grasping the survival strategies of the inhabitants of Shahdol, argues D. Roy 
As development has caused the systematic alienation of the tribals from their 
land, their traditional conservationist attitude has also changed. They now 
say ‘they have taken from us what was custamarily ours. So we take from 
them what they have unlawfully captured.’ 

In a similar way government-initiated programmes to permanently settle 
the Gujjars are creating a problem of choice between a sedentary or a 
nomadic life. David H. Turner’s article brings out how the Guyar social 
structure and customs are organized around their nomadic lives Turner 
holds that, settling them permanently will mean not only an end to their 
traditional rights, but will also be detrimental to their social and cultural life 

The destructive features of development based on the homogenizing 
tendencies of modern technology are highlighted in R K Biswas’ article on 
the housing programme for tribals in north Kerala. Because the participation 
of users is not called for, local knowledge cf building is being replaced by 
modern architecture, giving rise to a lifeless physical environment devoid of 
cultural variety. 

The book ends with a lively and informal conversation with Medha Patkar 
who recounts how the mass movement against the Narmada project 
emanated from steady tribal alienation created by development. 

The book thus looks at environmental problems from the perspective of 
the people whose fate is directly linked to the environment. It does not argue 
for the replacement of one homogeneous global discourse by an alternative 
one. Instead, it tries to establish and maintain the vast diversity of 
knowledge. On the whole the book is a powerful critique of the 
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homogenizing, global tendencies of modern development Its success is all 
the more commendable because the critique. emerges from the views of 
artists, art critics, anthropologists, social workers and intellectuals who are 
sensitive enough to listen to the people about whom they report 


Tulsi Charan Bisht 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


Gobinda C. Mandal. 1992. Rural Development Retrospect and Prospect. New 
Delhi. Concept Publishing Co Pp 125 Rs 175 


With about three-fourths of the Indian population hving in villages, rural 
development has been a matter of concern over the decades The enactment 
of the Cooperatives Act in the early part of the century and the appointment 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in the late 1920s are indicative of 
the efforts to improve the quality of life of the people in rural areas over a 
long period The Community Development Programme launched in 1952 
was a movement designed to promote better hving for the whole community 
with the active participation of the community The programme has 
undergone many changes Some of the concepts related to the programme 
have been redefined There 1s continued commitment to rural development 
(the nomenclature having changed from community development to rural 
development), as indicated by the increasing resource allotment and its 
various programmes Apart from the government, there have been other 
efforts to bring about a change ın the living conditions of the rural people 
Among the better known are the approaches of Mahatma Gandhi (Sarvo- 
daya), Tagore (Srintketan), Spence Haich (Maratandan) and Brayne 
(Gurgaon) Each had its own philosophy The objectives and approaches 
were 1n keeping with their philosophies With changes taking place in the 
social, political and economic areas, new issues are emerging ın the field of 
rural development. 

A book on rural development such as this would, it 1s assumed, address 
itself to the various issues and evaluate rural devclopment in relation to the 
response to the various approaches and programmes ın rural development. 
The book under review does refer to some of the issues, but one fails to get 
an overview of the problems and the possibilities of rural development. This 
1s probably inevitable in a book which comprises of a series of articles written 
over a period of time From the title one expects an analysis of lessons learnt 
from the past and how they could assist in developing a meaningful approach 
to rural.development for the present situation The book does look at some 
issues which have been a matter of debate in rural development for several 
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years — community versus market rclations, the idea of self-sufficiency, land 
reforms, rural credit, growth with equity, decentralized planning. There 
could have been greater depth in the analysis of these issues. At times it 15 a 
description of the issues rather than a discussion of the factors related to it 
The chapter on ‘Community versus Market Relations’ describes how the 
cohesive character of the village has been affected by the market economy, 
more so of Japan than of Inda The chapter on ‘The Idea of Village 
Self-Sufficiency’ refers to the fact that both Mahatma Gandhi and Tagore 
were protagonists of village self-sufficiency — although their approaches to it 
were different. The discussion here should have revolved around the 
relevance of the idea for their times and whether or not it is a meaningful 
concept in modern times given the degree of technological advancement and 
the ever-increasing matei1alistic culture in the villages 

The point made in the chapter on ‘Land Question’ is that ceilings fixed 
are so high (except in West Bengal) that land reforms have had little 
meaning Time and again reference ıs made to growth with equity (and 
social justice). The chapter on ‘Growth and Equity’ indicates that the gap 
between the haves and have-nots continues to be very high The top 20 per 
cent of the population accounts for 50 per cent of total household income 
whereas 7 per cent of it ıs shared by the lowest 20 per cent In the chapter on 
‘Rural Credit’, the fact that the majority of people, particularly in the lower 
economic bracket, are dependent on non-institutional sources 1s brought cut 
Institutional credit tends to be biased in favour of large asset holders In the 
chapter "Toward a Cultural Revolution’, suggestions are made regarding the 
development of rural infrastructure, technical content and rural educat.on 
and control of population growth. 

As the author has wide experience in rural development, one expected a 
closer look at the ‘Prospects’ — issues such as objectives of rural development 
in the market economy, the relevance of the welfare approach, the concept of 
community, to mention a few However, the book does refer to some of the 
major issues that have been debated in rural development over the years 
The book does not offer anything particularly new or challenging to those 
who have followed rural development over a period of time. The main merit 
of the book ts that it has once again highlighted and put together issues which 
are of interest to those concerned with rural development. For a deeper 
analysis, one has to go beyond the book. 


A. P. Barnabas 
New Delhi 
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Jan Nederveen Pieterse (ed.). 1992. Emancipations, Mèòder and 
Post-Modern London: Sage Publications Pp. 324. £35.00 (Hb). £12.95 (Pb). 


From ‘social movements’ the focus of present-day sociological concerns 
has already shifted to ‘new social movements’ — ignited not so much by class 
consciousness but by gender, ecology, non-party political processes and 
ethnic consciousness What conceptions of ‘emancipation’ and perceptions of 
reality are these new movements projecting? Do they entail any 
fundamentally different, even radical, rethinking of ‘emancipation’ itself? 
These questions become pertinent today when post-modernism has virtually 
taken over as the most influential theoretic orientation in the social sciences. 
The articles contained in this volume address themselves precisely to these 
questions of paradigmatic relevance These contributions were first presented 
and discussed at an international workshop on ‘Rethinking Emancipation: 
Concepts of Liberation’, which was convened in 1991 at the Institute of Social 
Studies, The Hague, at the initiative of the editors of Development and 
Change. 

The very first essay, authored by the editor himself, sets the tone of the 
debate. Reflecting on the contemporary paradigmatic shifts in emancipatory 
thought, Pieterse has attempted to explicate the concept of ‘emancipation’ as 
juxtaposed to the concepts of ‘liberation, participation empowerment and 
resistance’, and has ably surveyed the changing conceptualization of 
‘emancipations’, their subjects, methods and also the ideological directions of 
the projects, starting from liberal-democratic and Marxist-Leninist thought 
down to the post-structuralist and post-modernist projects (pp. 16-17) 
Pieterse distinguishes between modern and post-modern emancipations in 
that the former tend to view power as a promise, adopt a single paradigm of 
emancipation and a totalizing project, while the latter tend to pose power as 
a problem. Post-modernist emancipations are pluralistic by definition and 
are at the same time self-reflcxive and self-lmiting in their aspirations. 

The interface between democracy and emancipatory projects of new 
social movements has been discussed in three separate essays In recent 
forms of collective protests and mobilization, new meanings are often sought 
to be counterpoised those imposed by power since the latter are essentially 
based on manipulation of cultural codes. Social conflicts, primarily situated 
within the cultural arena, aim at deconstruction and construction of meaning. 
A. Melucct therefore argues in his article that the notion of democracy needs 
a redefinition in the context of new social movements. Because power is 
concerned with the control of cultural codes, the main role of social 
movements is to make power more visible and to create spaces within civil 
society for new discourses and debates. In contrast, David Apter's article 
examines the relationship between new social movements and democracy in 
terms of two models institutional democratic and inversionary discourse. 
Apter's treatment of the relationship reminds one of the ‘systemic’ and 
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‘conflict? paradigms of the sociology of the 1960s and 1970s. Why 
institutional democracies have failed to prevent the subversion of state power 
for private ends, against which emancipatory movements often wage struggles 
in the developing societies of the South, has missed Apter's attention 
altogether in his advocacy of institutionalized democracies. His analysis, 
however, suggests that institutional democracies do respond to emancipatory 
struggles and the latter contribute to enlarging the scope and practice of 
democracy itself. It is more an expression of pious hope rather than a 
critique of democracy as an institutional device for emancipation. 

Ernesto Laclau scores precisely where Apter fails. Laclau views 
emancipatory proyects as a search for alternative radical democratic politics, 
but shows how two dimensions of emancipation which are mutually 
incompatible are still indispensable in new social movements. The dimension 
of ground and the ‘dictotomic’ dimension have mutually contradictory pulls. 
Laclau argues that such a strain leads to deconstruction of ‘emancipation’ 
itself and to elaboration of new struggles which no longer aim at the 1deal of 
‘Emancipation’ (with a capital E) but a plurality of partial emancipatory 
projects He posits (pp 148-57) democracy as a mediating instrument for 
open-ended choice which itself depends on emancipatory movements to 
define and even redefine its moral trajectory from ume to time 

The gender issues, cogently raised by contemporary radical feminist 
movements, their theoretical anchorages, historical manifestations as well as 
the effects of the development process on them have been discussed by 
Sandra Harding, Virginia Vargas and Valent:sne Moghadam in their scholarly 
articles. In her substantive article on ‘Subjectivity, Experience and 
Knowledge’, Harding questions the assumption that the subject of 
contemporary feminist discourse — both the project of knowledge-seeking 
and social transformatory praxis — is either a universal or typical ‘woman’. 
She argues that the logic of feministic criticism of androcentric humanism 
returns to challenge the remnants of humanism within feminist analyses. 
Harding therefore explores how feminist epistemology could be developed, 
distancing itself from its humanist origins and moving towards the notions of 
the knowers, the known and the process of gaining knowledge that are more 
compatible with the kind of coalition politics emerging among varieties of 
new social movements 

Vargas’ article, while surveying the feminist movement in Latin America, 
attributes feminism in that part of the world to incomplete and lopsided 
modernization Her contention therefore is that the movement could neither 
have a single point of protest nor a unified direction. It has no doubt 
succeeded in destroying old paradigms. However, it steadfastly continues to 
adopt a reductionist posture, failing to recognize the need to accommodate 
diverse discourses. The third article on feminism by Moghadam essentially 
discusses the effects of the development process on women’s status which, at 
micro-empirical* levels, varies by class and similar other group identities 
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among women, and argues that benefits accruing to women are mostly 
unintended Moreover, in highhghting that the iniqutous development 
process unmistakably gives a setback to women's liberation, she only states 
the obvious. 

The end of the Cold War and the collapse of the iron frame of centralized 
planning and socialist reconstruction professed and practised by Lenin and 
Stalin in the USSR, as also by their followers in the entire East European 
region, has raised serious doubts about Marxism as an intellectual discourse 
— both as the enlightenment tradition of historical science and as an 
optimistic ideological orientation for protest movements seeking 
emancipatory goals Do we therefore consign Marxism to the darkness of 
history? Answering the question in the negative, Sudipto Kaviraj in his 
article argues that a second self-critical and self-doubting tradition of 
rationality, very much inherent in the ‘dialectical strand’ of Marxism, does 
tend to abandon the obdurate stance of cognitive and moral immodesty It 
recognized that a sweeping judgement on history runs the risk of being 
erroneous Hence, there is a need to work through recursive corrections of 
earlier beliefs since recursivity has been built into the Marxst tradition of 
historical rationality. S 

Bikhu Parekh's article on ‘Marxism and the Problem of Violence’ 
attempts to explain the collapse of Soviet Marxism in terms of the pervasive 
terrorism of the communist states which took a utilitarian, historicist and 
positivist view of violence Parekh argues that the roots of this Soviet error of 
intention lie in Marx's own error of judgement, and his own obsession with 
‘the next stage of history’ Those familiar with Herbert Marcuse's well-known 
critique on Soviet Marusm (Penguin 1972) will discern resonances of his 
views and analysis in Parekh's article Nonetheless, it must be stressed that 
both Kaviraj and Parekh very rightly caution young activists of new social 
movements for whom Marxism serves more an emotional purpose than as a 
tool of rational scientific analysis Continuing with this theme, Wim F. 
Wertheim too, in a sense, draws a distinction between the Marxian concept 
of class struggle and the concepts of ‘liberation-emancipation’ as these are 
used in the ‘new social movements’ discourse Taking a somewhat statist 
view, Wertheim has argued that learning from the experience of industrial 
development in the West, the state needs to be viewed as an ally, not as an 
adversary, for social emancipatory projects 

The last article in this collection is by David Slater Using Latin American 
examples he has pomted out how the terrain of new social movements 
discourse is criss-crossed by three orientations centre-periphery notions of 
the dependency theory, agency, power and resistance within classical Marxian 
theory (as applied to peripheral societies), and differential meanings of 
democracy and socialism. However, what exact lessons post-structuralist, 
post-modernist and development theorists draw from the periphery has not 
been brought out very convincingly in this essay. 
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To maintain both the thematic unity of the volume as also the quality of 
the entire debate, Martin Doornbos, Jan Pieterse and their colleagues at the 
Institute of Social Studies, The Hague, deserve to be complimented. One 
wonders why the eminent organizers of the debate allowed this volume to be 
published by Sage without a proper author and subject index and why it had 
to be priced at a level that is unaffordable to most universities, college and 
research centres ın the South, let alone to activists of new social movements. 
There should be a cheaper edition of this otherwise useful collection of 
reflective essays. 


D. N. Dhanagare 


Department of Sociology 
University of Poona 


K. Saradamoni (ed) 1992. Finding the Household: Conceptual and 
Methodological Issues New Delhi: Sage Pp 251 Rs. 225 


This book is the fifth and the last of the collection of papers selected from 
among those presented at the Regional Conference for Asia on "Women and 
the Household’, held in New Delhi in January 1985 Its main aim is to discuss 
the conceptual and methodological issues involved in the study of the 
household, arising out of the study of women, in Asia The papers have been 
written in the context of the observation that facts about women's role and 
status are distorted, minimized or altogether neglected in the existing data 
systems, which use the household as the unt of data collection and locate its 
head as the main respondent. The book includes, in addition to 10 papers, a 
statement prepared by the United Nations. International. Research. 2nd 
Training Institute for the Advancement of Women. 

Of the 10 papers, seven are on India and one each on the Philippines, 
Korea and Vietnam Le Thi's paper on Vietnam deals in a general way with 
women and the family in that country and says little on the conceptual end 
methodological issues. Jeanne Illo's paper on the Philippines deals with the 
concept of the head of the household. It argues cogently that ‘authority within 
the home ... is not solely vested on the husband-father, rather, it is one which 
he shares with the wife the concept of a singular, male household head is 
indeed an illusion’ Oakla Cho’s paper on Korea 1s focused on the distinction 
between the official and the popular concepts of the household. In popular 
conception, ‘in many cases, the distinction between household and family is 
not clear. This lack of clarity persists 1n the author's own presentation as 
well. 

Of the seven papers on India, that by Kiran Mishra on the Nishing tribe in 
Arunachal Pradesh points out that the polygynous long-house in this tribe 
does not fit into the definition of the household used by the Census of India, 
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the National Sample Survey and other official organizations. Another paper 
on north-east India, by D N Majumdar, dealing with the household among 
three matrilineal tribes in Meghalaya — Khasi, Garo and Jaintia — also makes 
the general point that the concept of the household among these tribes is 
different from that in the majority of the Indian population. 

Kalpagam’s paper, ‘Women and the Household: What the Indian Data 
Sources have to Offer’, provides a useful compilation of the various sources 
of data concerning women and the household in India, such as the decennial 
Census, the National Sample Survey and the Rural Labour Enquiries. She 
concludes that these sources do not offer much data on women. Usha Rao's 
paper, ‘Gaps in Definitions and Analysis: A Sociological Perspective’, to 
some extent covers the same ground as Kalpagam's, and in addition uses 
some of the well-known sociological literature on the family and household. 
She finds gaps but does not tell us how to fill them 

Saradamoni's paper, ‘Women, Reproduction and Work’, 1s not concerned 
with any conceptual or methodological issue. It presents an analysis of 
responses to a few questions on pregnancy, child care and health, forming 
part of a study on women and rice cultivation in Kerala and Tamil Nadu. 
The data is thin and the correlations hypothetical. 

The paper by Alice Thorner and Jyoti Ranadive, "Working Class Women 
in an Indian Metropolis A Household Approach’, is the only one which 
discusses the conceptual and methodological problems in a creative way. The 
authors show how they encountered and solved such problems while 
conducting a study of women, the household and family in working class 
neighbourhoods in Bombay We have here fresh data as well as fresh ideas. 

Ronald Lardinois’ paper, ‘Family and Household as Practical Groups: 
Preliminary Reflections on the Hindu Joint Family, is concerned with the 
entire institution of the Hindu joint family (HJF) rather than with the 
household as such. He raises important theoretical issues, though rather 
briefly. He considers the HJF a familial group as well as a category of 
thought, a representation, what others have called an ideal, a value, an 
ideology. In the actual world, however, it exists as what he calls ‘practical 
groups’, performing different types of functions — social, economic and 
religious. The household is just such a practical group. 

Lardinois classifies authors on the HJF into subjectivists, concerned with 
representations, and objectivists, also called substantialists, concerned with 
definitions and typologies. While it is true that an exclusive concern with 
definitions and typologies is of limited value, so also would be an exclusive 
concern with representations. Since any good study of the family in India 
should take into account representations, the classification is unreal. 
Moreover, Lardinois has ‘given precedence to the study of the HJF 
specifically within the Brahmin orthodoxy’. In other words, he concentrates 
on representations derived from classical Hindu texts. This would exclude 
values derived from other sources and thus severely limit the study of the 
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family in India 

The main point of the book, that the existing data systems on the 
household and family make women ‘invisible’, is well made. But surely 
gender studies have the potential of offering much more than this rather 
negative point 


A.M. Shah 


Department of Sociology 
University of Delhi 


Kamala Ganesh 1993. Boundary Walls Delhi Hindustan Publishing 
Corporation. Pp xvi + 182. 


This book is a revised version of Kamala Ganesh’s Ph D. thesis. It is an 
ethnographic account of a section of the Vellala sub-caste of Tamil Nadu 
known as the Kottai Pillarmar (KP), with a total population of 66 The author 
studied the KP in 1979-80 when they still lived inside a fort which stood as a 
physical symbol of the ideology of caste The fort was pulled down in 1987. 
According to Ganesh, its inhabitants, though no longer living in the locality, 
maintain the essentials of thcir caste ideology which she documents in this 
book. 

After an introductory chapter on objectives, framework, chapterization 
and methodology, the book describes the fort, the people and their setting. 
Adding to this background information is the chapter on ‘History’ which. on 
the basis of original sources, gives an account of the KP and their fort 
through five centuries. Then follows the detailed documentation of the 
jajmanı relationship between the KP and some of the service castes whose 
members are allowed to enter the fort This section comprises the bulk of 
the volume under review. The next chapter describes, in relation to the 
structure of caste, the total seclusion of KP women within the fort. In the 
end, the author shows that the KP combine both the status and power models 
of caste. 

According to the author, the book is ‘situated within the genre of holistic 
caste and village studies characteristic of the sociology of India’. This seems 
to be the case as her analysis of KP social organization in terms of its 
structural components and their functions follows most caste/village studies 
which are generally based on anthropological findings and theoretical 
advances made by Africanists like Evans-Pritchard, Meyer-Fortes and others 
in the 1940s. Her attempt to understand the linkage between caste and 
gender on the basis of the institution of women’s seclusion among the KP 1s 
likewise rooted in the already existing views about women’s sexual purity and 
its association with purity-impurity. attributes of caste. Further, the stability 
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of traditional social organization 1s explained in the idiom of status and 
power models of caste — again, a much discussed theme in the sociology of 
India. It can be said that the author has amply used the existing literature on 
caste and its understanding within the rubric of the structural-functional 
mode of analysis 

Yet, the conclusions regarding KP women’s seclusion and KP social 
organization are non-sequitur Lack of basic data on the male-female ratio 
and other demographic characteristics of the KP population makes it difficult 
to vivify the escalation of seclusion in terms of two stages of a woman's life. 
Working on as small a group as 66, it should have been possible to assess the 
differences in perceptions of women born in the fort and socialized according 
to the norms and values of uxorilocal patterns of residence (p. 23) and 
women born outside the fort and entering it with experience of the tradition 
of virilocality (p 19 and footnotes 21 and 22 on p 44) Similarly, other leads 
about the linkages between caste and gender are only touched upon and not 
followed up. For instance, the relatively high coefficient of inbreeding among 
the KP is mentioned in an appendix without further discussion on its 
implications for KP women’s seclusion No details are available on the 
patterns of the division of labour, decision-making ın a KP household, and 
the nature of gift-giving during life-cycle rituals Therefore, there is little 
chance of working out further linkages between caste and gender 

KP social organization has been largely worked out on the basis of the 
vertical spread of the jazman, relationship between the KP and the families 
permitted entry (FPE) into the fort, with such details as the educational and 
occupational status of about 300 households of 16 sub-castes, permitted or 
not permitted entry (see Tables 4, 5, 6 and 7) As against this detail there is 
only a short sketch of the KPs’ occupation and education (pp 24 and 25). It 
is obvious that the data on KP-FPE relations in the longest chapter of the 
book has been presented ‘within no particular theoretical framework’ (p. 19) 
It is therefore also the most difficult part of the book to read. Analysis of 
data in terms of Jajmani relationships in the following chapter provides only a 
partial basis for working out the attributes of the KP as aJajman. This is only 
one part of the story The other part, which ıs missing here, 1s concerned 
with the KPs' relationship with the Shaiva Vellalas of the region. Do all 
Shaiva Vellalas, including the KP, occupy the ritual rank, placing them just 
after the Brahmins? If so, what are the socio-economic ties between the KP 
and other Shaiva Vellalas? These are some of the questions to be asked in 
order to work out the horizontal spread of the KP as a dominant caste, with 
claims to both status and power aspects of caste ideology. Without some 
information on the other part of the story it is difficult to understand the 
boundaries of caste hierarchy which continue to exist despite the demolition 
of the fort. The same goes for the KP women for whom the shift (from the 
fort to the town) has not changed their routine, except for an occasional visit 
to the cinema or temple (p. 123) It is arguable that these visits do not mark 
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a change: both the cinema and the temple may in fact reinforce the 
inequalities inherent in the hierarchies of caste and gender. 
Shobhita Jain 


Indira Gandhi National Open University 
New Delhi 


T.K. Oommen 1990 State and Society in India. Studies in Natton-Building. 
New Delhi: Sage. Pp 225 Rs 190 


The book under review 1s a collection of essays written by Professor 
Oommen reflecting the concerns of that decade. the nature of communalism 
and secularism in India, the viability of the ‘nation’, the question of ethnicity, 
the social basis of ‘primordial collectivism’ as reflected in the Hindutva 
ideology and the contemporary dormantness of cultural pluralism in India, 
the meeting of tradition and modernity in India and problems and solutions 
of this encounter In the second part he suggests some policy interventions 
how to view technology, Gandhian notions of technology, the notion of ‘brain 
drain’ or migration of talents, the nature of political participation in contrast 
to bureaucratic interventions; and finally, policy interventions regarding 
religious minorities in India. 

This volume, though small and compact, packs in many issues and has 
some surprising new formulations which would be of interest to all those 
dealing with the dynamics of state and society in India Professor Oommen 
makes a clear distinction between the concepts of nation and state, suggesting 
that the historical synthesis of the two concepts need not make us accept the 
inevitability of its linkage Nation, he asserts, 1s a concept of cultural origin 
and does not necessarily imply a legal basis for territorial claim; it merely 
implies a ‘moral’ claim to territory Therefore, not all nations can be 
nation-states; there can be many nations in one state; or, alternatively, one 
nation may be parceled into many states and each of these experiments may 
create its own internal contradictions Professor Oommen then distinguishes 
between nation and ‘ethnie’ (a French word of post-World War II origin) It 
connotes a people who share a common history, tradition and language, who 
are uprooted from it or are unattached to it An ‘ethnie’ is not a nation but 
can become one in the context of colonialization, conquest or immigration. 

This conceptual distinction certainly helps give us a base to understand 
the volatile world that we live in and helps us understand that these are 
processual concepts — they change historically and connote different 
meanings at different points in time. 

Professor Oommen suggests that India ıs a multi-ethnie, multi-nation 
state and the problem that the state in India faces relates to the policies it 
needs to evolve to mediate between these ethnies and nations. For him the 
solution does not lie in letting these ethnies and/or nations feel discriminated 
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against and thus demand a separate state. Rather, the state should accept 
notions of cultural pluralism and secularism, both of which he tries to show 
have indigenous cultural roots. But what is the criterion defining that 
pluralism? Professor Oommen's suggestion is language, and by language he 
means the varied dialects, not only the officially recognized ones, as well as 
mother-tongues This prescription is another surprising formulation because 
it means that there is a recognition (which most regional language advocates 
fight shy of accepting) that these official languages have been developed at 
the expense of dialects and that the state has to recognize and accept the 
needs of small groups (defined in terms of dialect/language) with different 
and differing economic, social and cultural lifestyles. 

Such sentiments make this book a refreshing change from the common 
sociological exegeses. Not only does Professor Oommen move over from the 
predominant post-Independence sociological proclivity to understand all 
contemporary processes in terms of the caste system, but he accepts and 
affirms the need to evaluate the contemporary crisis m terms of other 
processes and forces. He is able to integrate with these concerns the issues 
of technological alternatives by looking squarely at the movements that have 
questioned large dams, and as well as take up questions regarding 
brain-drain and youth alienation/rebellion And yet the book leaves a reader 
unsatisfied. For, though its canvas is wide, the details are missing and so 1s a 
theoretical framework One looks in vain for a theory of the state and its 
relationship to society, or, to put it more sharply, a theory of power and its 
sociological grounding. It is interesting that a number of essays mention 
Marx, but the book ignores the concept of class (economic divisions are 
alluded to but the production system finds no place in an analysis of the 
crisis). 

Gender is completely absent and forgotten. Hierarchy 1s conceptualized 
and understood in a classical sense, that of purity and pollution. What is 
ignored, however, is the way these hierarchies work within the state structure 
and create the problems of ethnicity, nationhood and society. While 
Professor Oommen recognizes and emphasizes social processes, his own 
rendering comes out rather flat. The book is full of assertions and 
prescriptions drawn from history, but they are used ahistorically. It is 
possible to argue that a collection of essays cannot attempt the task of a 
detailed investigation of this kind. But because that is the need of the time, 
paradoxically, these essays may not fulfill the purpose that the author wants 
them to. 


Sujata Patel 

Department of Sociology 
SND T Women's University 
Bombay 
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R.S. Srivastava. 1991 Traditions ın Sociological Theory: Historical and 
Contemporary Perspectives Jaipur Rawat Pp. 251. Rs. 275. 


This is one of the rare books on theory written by an Indian sociologist. 
As such, it represents a bold and welcome attempt. There are very few 
takers for theoretical works because they are often castigated as mere mental 
callisthenics. 

The author rightly states that ‘the word theory conjures up different 
images in different people’s minds’ (p 20). For many, and especially for those 
who are tackling practical problems in the field, theory is regarded as 
arm-chair mental exercise, indulged in by ivory-tower intellectuals, and which 
is of no practical relevance. Defending theory and theory construction from 
such criticism, the author draws attention to the ‘explanatory power and 
potential’ of theory. He is of the view that theory aids in description of 
phenomena, in construction and testing of hypotheses, in conceptualizing 
about phenomena and in deriving certain predictions. Social theory in fact is 
essentially concerned with the ‘abiding problem of man and society’. The 
relation of theory to man’s real problems 1s the main thrust of this book. 

What we see around us today 1s an abundance of written work, a deluge 
of publications. With knowledge becoming a commodity, and its acquisition 
providing opportunities for employment, writing has increasingly become 
formalized and ritualistic Consequently, writing has become esoteric and an 
impenetrable thicket of specialized vocabularies. Today's intellectuals seem 
to offer a high degree of insight into their own spheres of life and thought, 
but are too specialized and over-refined to go beyond it. The need of the 
hour, therefore, 1s production of a ‘meaningful substantive analysis of societal 
issues’ (p. 234) 

The author seeks to drive home this point by attempting an assessment of 
various social theories in existence, tracing their traditions, philosophical 
roots and basic underpinnings. He believes that social theory, in order to be 
meaningful, must have ‘a broad scope’, touching upon a ‘broad spectrum of 
issues’, This aspect 1s reflected in some of the major works, particularly early 
attempts at the construction of social theory. The author analyzes various 
theories, starting with the pre-sociological — Hobbes, Rousseau, Montesque 
— to the more recent ones including the Frankfurt School. All these are 
analyzed in ten slim chapters 

The first chapter is a sketchy excursion into some controversies 
surrounding philosophy and science. The author provides interesting insights 
relating to the emergence of sociology as a discipline. He points out that the 
roots of sociology can be traced to the pre-positivistic phase, which differs 
radically from the commonly accepted view on the subject. 

The next chapter takes up issues related to theory. The author 
particularly prefers to use the term ‘social theory’ rather than ‘sociological 
theory', given the unity of social sciences and the range of human behaviour it 
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encompasses. While there are varictics of theories, the author states that 
theory essentially flows out of an endcavour to understand the nature of 
social reality Social reality invariably comprises issues relating to individual 
and society, order and conflict, which are some of the perennial areas of 
concern. 

The third chapter ıs devoted to the contributions of some of the leading 
social scientists and philosophers ın history The problem of order had been 
troubling the best of philosophers, including the sophists It was the main 
concern of the social contract theorists — Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau and 
others The author analyzes contributions made by these precursors of 
sociology to social theory 

The fourth chapter is on order and conflict, in other words, conservatism 
and radicalism The author feels that ‘despite their inter-linkages the two 
models are often presented as competing with each other’ (p 63). He is of 
the opinion that these two models are but two aspects of the same social 
reality. By highlighting only onc of these aspects, the theorist takes implicit 
and definite normative positions. The author perhaps realizes this, but he 
does not bring to bear insights from the sociology of knowledge to explore 
the implications of such theoretical posturing His interest 1s only to identify 
some of the intellectual traditions which have contributed to the generation 
of concepts and theories 1n sociology (p 64) This rather detached position 
on social theories runs through much of this book The remaining chapters 
of the book are on the theories and models which seek to grapple with the 
emerging issues of capitalist socicty. 

This exhaustive excursion into the realm of theories leads the author to 
comment that diverse social theories reflect the diversity in human conduct 
and hence he commands an eclectic approach Here one cannot help but feel 
that the author is lapsing into some kind of theoretical relativism This 
eclectic position cannot be easily reconciled with the author’s plea for a 
meaningful theory which would form the basis of a ‘just, equitable and 
human social order’ He further writes that theory should be judged by its 
explicit or implicit assumptions about, and [is] ammanent critique of, the 
social order and its arrangements’ (p 228) He seems to be asking for a 
critique of society and social theory but ends up by celebrating diversity and 
accepting overlaps in the visions of both conservative and radical traditions. 
As regards social issues such as ‘justice, equality and diversity’ which seem to 
be at the forefront of the book's agenda, the author 1s rather ambiguous. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing comments, the book is recommended as a 
helpful guide to students looking for a clear exposition of historical and 
contemporary perspectives on social theory 


Kiranmayi Bhushi 


zz Indua Gandhi National Open University 
New Delhi 
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S.C. Dube 1992 Indian Society New Delhi National Book Trust Pp vı + 
147. Rs 27. 


This book (revised edition) is an invitation to Indian society for ycung 
readers. In less than 150 printed pages that include a useful guide to fur:her 
reading and a glossary, Dube renders Indian society, its roots in the past, 
cultural heritage and social configuration in a striking simplicity of form. 

His text ıs as lucid and accessible as the task ıs daunting It is lke 
packaging European society and culture into one slim booklet I say 
European because India is about the size of Europe and it 1s not a couatry 
but a ‘continent of a country’ The country’s immense population, accounting 
for more than a sixth of mankind and incrcasing by nearly one million every 
four weeks, makes it the largest democracy on earth and the biggest free 
society known to humankind It presents even greater extremes of nature and 
differentes ın cultural styles and ways, potent with ethnic, political and 
cultural implications that are by no means benign, than all of Europe 

India’s tremendous diversity looks obvious But to sociologically present, 
in one breath, the cultures of snowy Kashmir and steamy Kerala, that are as 
strange to each other as Finland 1s to Sicily, without resorting to that perilous 
recipe called ‘Indian culture’, requires a deep anthropological understanding 
and conceptual clarity Dube demonstrates both in abundance. - 

Contours of change in Indian socicty receive special treatment in the last 
chapter. Yet, in all the seven chapters (each casily requires a book by itsel) 
Dube makes sure the reader does not get a static frozen picture of India: 
society and its many salient constituents His relentless gaze, at the past, 
present and occasionally the future, marks a methodological shift from the 
manner of a good old village monograph The sociological narrative here 1s 
diachronic We may recall here Levi-Strauss’ stricture in Structural 
Anthropology' *even the analysis of synchronic structures requires constant 
recourse to history’ (p. 21) 

Nothing can capture certain developments of indian social life as does a 
diachronic structure Furthermore, the rapid pace of Indian social 
transformation can scarcely lend itself to the usual synchrony in 
anthropological ethnography Even so, one wishes Dube had not so 
completely departed from the participant fieldwork method Perforce, 
readers would have gained from more of intimate illustrations in rural and 
urban fieldwork ethnography animating India’s plural social reality aud its 
representations 

Dube traces the complex and composite history of India’s diversities and 
unities ın the first two chapters on the ‘Making of Indian Society’ and 
‘Diversity and Unity. The functional efficacy and the structural limits of 
vama and jatt have been examined in the third chapter where Dube squarely 
states the predicament ‘On the level of emotional and intellectual awareness 
the inequality and inhumanity built into the Varna and Jats framework have 
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been denounced, but no worthwhile attempt has been made to demolish it’ 
(p. 62). 

In the chapters that follow he presents the Indian family, kinship and, 
importantly, gender. Here, once again, it 1s not so much the norms but their 
practices over time that gain social significance. The urban and rural 
contexts impinge, in different ways, upon the nature and structure of the 
primary groups and of social relationships. Dube's assessment of ongoing 
and likely changes in family and gender relations are informed and 
instructive. 

The book captures the contemporary Indian predicament of continuity in 
change. It confronts the dilemmas and paradoxes wherein social 
transformation, in all its possibilities and limits, unavoidably resides. It 
resists all prescriptive intent, yet in relating the story of India’s past and 
present, this book still seeks a desirable future. It is not enough to view the 
problems of all categories of its people and communities with empathy 
Finding solutions to the problems of economic disparities to redress injustice, 
Dube pleads, is imperative for the future It is necessary to launch a 
programme of social awareness That awareness must include and promote a 
true sense of history and tradition as against subservience to legend and 
myth. Here Dube’s warning is apt. In the post-Ayodhya context it is 
important that the young reader of today, who would be decision-maker 
tomorrow, knows the stakes 

Traditions can scarcely be wished away Indeed there are many aspects to 
Indian tradition that possess ‘vitality and usefulness’ for contemporary times. 
But Dube concludes that ‘many of the scaly prejudices of the past will have to 
be eradicated and structures of exploitation and tyranny demolished. The 
road ahead 1s long, the process may be painful, but each one of us — every 
citizen of India — has a stake in the future’ (p. 138). 

Dube relates the heterodox schools in Indian thought which have 
questioned notions of ascribed status, hierarchy, and ritual purity and 
pollution. Many social ideals of the contemporary world are by no means 
outlandish, at least not on this ancient soil. Socialist principles and concern 
for social Justice are not unknown to ancient India. Indian society, however, 
seems to possess a stubborn resiliency These heterodoxies have existed since 
the formative period and later through the popularity of a variety of 
saint-poets in this veritable land of religions, and in the 19th and 20th 
centuries by ‘new knowledge and ideologies’. Yet hierarchies have persisted, 
yielding some ground, but gradually returning, for Dube, to the original 
position. 

Curiously or not so curiously, the principles of hierarchy and ritual purity 
still retain some of their strength 1n the contemporary world of egalitarian 
and scientific temper Manifestly criticized, they still find, according to Dube, 
a latent acceptance Again, the acceptance of hierarchy in non-Hindu 
religions reinforces these very principles that have been unacceptable to 
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many Hindu reformers. Dube cites Mahatma Gandhi's campaigns against 
Untouchability. ‘In Independent India laws were enacted to abolish 
untouchability and to raise the position of women, but social equality still 
eludes these groups’ (p 135) 

India is known to be a nation of paradoxes. Paradoxes permeate its 
history as well. Dube recollects the contradictions and consequences of 
British colonialism. It created a new landed aristocracy and the middle and 
lower rungs of the civil service to ensure loyalty. But the English-educated 
intelligentsia, created as a pool for loyal service, turned out to be the 
vanguard of the resistance to British rule. Indian society as a whole was 
galvanized by a new awareness and sensitivity. India became conscious of 
social inadequacies, weaknesses and faults Colonial subjugation could not 
thwart India’s creative response to alien impositions. Indian society has, in 
conditions of subjugation and oppression, found itself generating new 
impulses for reform and social transformation 

Dube devotes considerable space to the process of urbanization. 
According to him the rate of urbanization in India 1s not alarming, but the 
distortions and imbalances in the process are He suggests planned 
communities for the migrants in our cities with adequate housing, public 
transport, water supply, power, sanitation, preventive and curative medicine, 
education and recreation. He warns against the explosive nature of 
over-urbanization — population growth without adequate civic amenities — 
and sub-urbanization — increasing non-agricultural use of land in the 
surrounding areas and later its incorporation into city limits 

If there 1s no last word on history so 1s it true about Indian society. No 
statement about India can aspire to be wholly true. But a poor 
understanding of Indian society among its future citizens can prove too costly. 
It ıs in this light that Indian Society deserves to be a core text All beginaers 
in our universities (in sciences, humanities and arts) must sufficiently 
appreciate the social reality of India, in all its contradictions and 
complexities, its fantastic and fabulous social diversity that exists and should 
exist. 

Indian Soctety can well initiate its young reader into the exasperating yet 
wildly exhilarating experience of a journey through Indian social reality 
Without initiation, Dube knows, none can discover, let alone participate in, 
the making and remaking of that entity which evoked the following swoon of 
superlatives from Mark Twain: 


There is only one India The land of dreams and romance, a wonderland 
of fabulous wealth and fabulous poverty, of splendour and rags .. The 
one sole country under the sun that 1s endowed with an imperishable 
interest for alien prince and alien peasant, for lettered and ignorant, wise 
and fool, rich and poor, bond and free, the one land that all men desire to 
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see, and having scen once, by even a glimpse, would not give that glimpse 
for the shows of all the rest of the globe combined. 


` Bikram Nanda 


Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 


Susan Visvanathan The Christians of Kerala Delhi Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 279. Rs 350. 


Indian society is characterized by religious pluralism Perhaps nowhere is 
this better or more uniquely observed than in Kerala, where Christianity, 
Islam and Hinduism have coexisted for several centuries Unlike elsewhere 
in India, Christianity and Islam existed in Kerala much before the conquest 
and colomzation with which they are normally associated 

The book under review addresses itself to. several questions, but the 
dominant one pertains to the complex relationship between Christianity and 
Hinduism in Kerala. The first unique aspect of this relationship stems from 
the near-sacred belief that St Thomas the Apostle himself brought Christia- 
nity to Kerala in the 1st century AD For the Christians of Kerala, the legend 
of St. Thomas is essential.for establishing their identity As the author says, 
at one level, the legend is ‘sacred history that ıs not to be questioned’ Not 
only does Syrian Christianity enjoy an ancient historical tradition, Christianity 
in Kerala has existed for centuries within the dominant Hindu cultural 
framework, Over the years, this has resulted in a rich tapestry into which 
strands from both Hinduism and Christianity have been woven. Yet, Christia- 
nity in Kerala has reflected a selective adaptation to Hindu culture. While the 
Christian community identity was clearly marked by its ethnic and its 
ecclesiastical life, it was at the same time part of a domain which was in 
consonance with Hindu ritual and belief In looking at time, space and body, 
this consonance becomes clear Ritual time has its basis in Christian 
traditions, so that, for example, Wednesdays and Fridays are days of fasting, 
as they are associated with the crucifixion of Christ But everyday life 1s 
conceived of in the same way as among Hindus, so that the Malayalam era is 
still used to mark gravestones, in general conversation, and so on Notions of 
body cleanliness and general health, including the tradition of ayurveda, are 
shared with Hindus. The dialogue between Christiamty and Hindwsm is seen 
most clearly in architecture, where, from the choice of site to the actual 
construction, there 1s a reliance on the carpenter's Hindu tradition with its 
adherence to astrology and ritual. 

The study focuses on one particular denomination of the Christian 
community, the Yakoba, who are today at once united and divided over the 
question of ecclesiastical allegiance. How the Yakoba interpret their complex 
and ancient past forms‘the second issue that is dealt with here The basis of 
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this work, indced its great strength, is pcople's interpretations of history. 
People's voices hold the work together he backdrop of the church quarrel 
among the Yakoba becomes significant Accounts, narratives and analyses 
vary according to the factions to which peopie belong in the church dispute. 
This plural interpretation becomes one in which individual, family and 
community histories become interwoven Popular and official versions of the 
*truth' only emphasize the fascinating yet complex task of understanding and 
recording the past 

Despite the threatened schism, life with its accompanying belief and ritual 
continue. What it means to be a Christian in terms of belief and ritual is the 
third question that is raised Four sets of rituals have been discussed: the 
central ritual of the Eucharist, and the life-cycle rituals of marriage, birth and 
death. The ritual life of Syrian Christians can be seen in terms of two aspects 
— the domestic and the canonical The former clearly shows Chris:ian 
absorption from a wider cultural world — seen in the use of ritual substances 
like rice and the oil lamp, for example, or in a shared sense of auspiciousness. 
Canonical rituals are strictly within the language of the Church, representing 
parallels between the individual’s life and that of Christ The festivals of 
commemoration of the hives of saints, like St Thomas, a powerful figure for 
the Syrians, and Mary, are also important. Inasmuch as they contribute 
parallel structures within. the church, they are seen as threatening the 
attachment of people to Jesus Christ 

The church dispute also brings into relicf the somewhat stra:ned 
relationship between the Syrians and the priest In this Eucharist-cenired 
life, people's role 1s vital, and the priest is revered as the guardian of the 
faith. Yet the church dispute has led many priests to behave in a manner 
contrary to people's expectations of them Consequently, the role and the 
person are kept meticulously separate 

Very much like the history of Christianity in Kerala, this work too draws 
on different strands, history, its popular interpretation, belief and rituals dt is 
testimony to the skill of the author that these strands have been woven 
together so well The strength of people's mterpretation as a powerful echo 
of history is clearly the message of the work Its effective use in 
understanding key questions — ‘What does ıt mean to be Christian ? What 
are the restrictions, and camouflages by which one's identity could be 
maintained in a predominantly Hindu society? — has made this a valuable 
work, of importance to theologians, anthropologists, historians anc lay 
readers alike 

Janaki Menon 


Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 
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Vidyut Joshi. 1990. Organising Unorganised Labour — A Study of NLI's Rural 
Labour Camps. New Delhi Oxford and IBH Publishing Co. Pp vi + 75. Rs. 
75. 


Increasing attention is now being focused on the problems and prospects 
of organizing unorganized labour in India The problems that trade unions 
and other agencies confront in organizing these workers are quite different 
from the problems faced by unions ın large factories. Vidyut Joshi's book 
provides some valuable insights gleaned from the experience of rural labour 
camps organized by the National Labour Institute (NLI). Such an evaluative 
study helps us not only to understand the problems that one encounters in 
organizing the rural poor, but also to evolve feasible organizational strategies. 

The method of dialogical conscientization used by the NLI in organizing 
the rural poor seems to have encouraged participation of the poor in the 
development process Joshi affirms that the other three perspectives on rural 
transformation, namely, the structural approach, the social reform 
perspective and the techno-managerial perspective, have yielded partial 
results because they are imposed from outside Hence, he regards the 
long-drawn educational method of dialogical conscientization as a ray of 
hope. Josh's experience of the effects of the NLI camps, however, leads him 
to conclude that the method on its own 1s only partially successful and has to 
be combined with other methods, preferably the structural transformation 
approach. No doubt the NLI's effort at the ‘creation and growth of effective 
peasant organization’ through rural leadership, training programmes is an 
alternative to the existing methods of unionization. But whether such a 
strategy is really effective in generating praxis ts a moot question. 

Joshi’s survey, however, covers the rural labour camps at only four places: 
Singari in Angara block of Bihar, Thandla in Jhabua district of Madhya 
Pradesh, Kotra in Udaipur district of Rajasthan and Dediapada in Bharuch 
district of Gujarat. Joshi does not provide any rationale for selecting only 
these places although by the end of 1987 NLI had already conducted 61 
camps in several other parts of the country. 

Joshi finds that in spite of a common philosophy, strategy and procedures, 
there are wide variations in the results obtained. The NLI model of a five-day 
camp has by and large succeeded in generating common interest among the 
participants and in enthusing them to form some sort of organization, NLI 
had invested considerable amount of time and resources to shape the strategy 
at every camp: But in none of the cases studied by Joshi did the organization 
formed prove effective. Hence, to Joshi, NLI’s journey is only half completed 
in the absence of an effective follow-up system. For instance, in the tribal 
village of Singari the camp resulted in the creation of a new organization. To 
defend themselves against the moneylenders a cooperative credit institution 
was formed However, its leaders betrayed the organization and at a critical 
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juncture the police and the government bodies sided with the upper stratum 
of the members which eroded the organization's vitality The case of Sinzari 
highlights the importance of a committed leadership as well as the positive 
role of government bodies in promoting the interests of unorganized labour. 
In Thandla too the same issues were found important Here the NLI 
depended on the local authorities which initially provided active support in 
attempts to bring the local people closer to them. In the camp, participants 
not only came forward to identify their problems, but also formed a union to 
work for their objectives. But when the NLI left, the bureaucrats withdrew 
their support and the union could not become strong enough to pressurize 
the bureaucracy The leadership of the union was entrusted to controversial 
persons and it never gained credibility and legitimacy In Kotra, the situation 
was slightly better Joshi calls it a story of ‘a slow reform-cum-agitatron- 
movement’ led by the Rajasthan Adivasi Ekta Samiti But he noted that the 
Samiti could not consolidate its initial gains after enrolling 7,000 members, 
who became frustrated with ineffective leadership. The intervention of the 
NLI at that moment merely helped the Samiti to divert its attention from 
agitation to participation in development This was clearly against the will of 
the people who wanted reform and agitation Four years later, when three 
consecutive droughts hit the villagers, the movement became weak and the 
NLI, being a research and training institute, could not support the people 
when faced with such hardship The lesson 1s important because, on the one 
hand, it exposes the limitations of the NLI in organizing the unorganized, and 
on the other it reveals the contradictions involved in organizing such workers. 
The inexperienced leaders of the Samiti were asked to deliver goods cn a 
large scale with no strong organizational base to face any retaliation from 
vested interests. The Samiti could have succeeded if it had received help from 
a powerful local unit of a political party But such help was not always 
available. The political elite in the locality may even side with the vested 
interests. In Dediapada, for instance, the local political leaders were opposed 
to the formation of any organization of workers since both the farmers and 
the labourers belonged to the same tribe Hence, in spite of three camps and 
two meetings organized by the NLI, no viable organization could be formed. 
Joshi’s conclusion and recommendations are valuable but they also 
generate some logical inconsistencies On the one hand he argues that the 
pedagogy of dialogical conscientization most suits the unorganized rural 
labour. But his own experience forces him to conclude that the same method 
is silent on how the rural poor should deal with retaliation from the raral 
elite, political leaders or administrators The method does not explain the 
emergence of violent encounters between the oppressed and the oppressors. 
For how long can unorganized labour avoid such encounters? The exisiing 
material on trade unionism suggests that whenever and wherever the working 
class has resorted to collective action, the employers have reacted sharply to 
suppress it. Hence, what ts required is not just interest aggregation or its 
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articulation, but formation of a strong and commutted organization which can 
even swing the balance of advantage in the workers’ favour. In fact, 
unorganized workers, far from being apathetic to unions, show much 
enthusiasm in joining them provided the leaders demonstrate their ability and 
commitment to protect them from victimization Since such a condition 
necessitates correct, long-term strategies on the part of committed leadership 
with a strong organizational network spread throughout the locality, the NLI 
cannot ensure this even if it evolves an effective follow-up system Joshi 
acknowledges the limitations of the NLI in organizing the unorganized, but at 
the same time wants the NLI to extend its follow-up system to a period of at 
least three years, hoping that the organization of the poor will become 
‘self-sufficient’ within that period Such optimism does not tally with reality 
Joshi's recommendations with respect to making the organization of the poor 
broad-based, training their leaders and involving political parties and other 
voluntary agencies in such activities are sound Only if the NLI shares its 
responsibilities with other agencies and organizations can the method of 
dialogical conscientization be made more effective. That does not of course 
guarantee that outside agencies and organizations will always be committed 
enough to pursue the cause of the rural poor. Thus, there is a need to focus 
more attention on the mode of unionism that has succeeded in organizing the 
unorganized Since the scope of Joshi’s study remains limited only to the NLI 
experiment, we are deprived of a general discussion on the problem which 
would have generated more useful suggestions Notwithstanding this 
limitation, Joshi’s work serves as useful source material for researchers, 
activists, union leaders and others interested in organizing unorganized 
labour. 

Biswajit Ghosh 
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Balmukand R. Agarwala 
(1926-1992) 


B arrister Agarwala was a founder-member, in fact the first hfe-member, 
of the Indian Sociological Society, and a member of the first. Editorial 
Board of the Sociological Bulletin He died in Delhi on 10 August 1992. 

Born in Mewar (Rajasthan) and educated in Indore (BA), Bombay (MA, 
1949, LLB) and London (Lincoln's Inn, 1958), Agarwala became close to Dr 
G S. Ghurye almost from his early MA days (1947-49) as a student of the 
doyen's lecture-classes In September 1951 when Ghurye mooted the idea of 
founding the Society, Agarwala was among its first supporters He brought 
in the largest number of life-members and got the Society registered in 
November 1951 He was the Financial Secretary in the first office-bearers’ 
team. Besides, Dr Ghurye inducted him into the first Editorial Board (1952) 
of the Bulletin, along with Prof. D P Mukerji and Dr. J V Ferreira. 
Agarwala was only 26 years old then 

In his memoirs, Dr. Ghurye mentions Mr Agarwala as ‘dearly and closely 
drawn to me' and acknowledges that 1n the affairs of the Society and the 
Bulletin Agarwala was the ‘main source of energy throughout’ (J and Other 
Explorations, pp 132, 135) 

Agarwala's deeply warm, jovial, and at times boisterous disposition often 
concealed the highly successful serious lawyer in him, the hours that he spent 
reading non-legal books, his nudging aesthetic sense, and the writer's urge in 
him. Moving to Delhi from Bombay in the mid-1960s, he held briefs at the 
Supreme Court in the Royappa case, Judges Transfer Case and Income Tax 
Chapter XX-C matter. During the Emergency regime, he pleaded for many 
political detenues. He has bequeathed a truly large home library on 
non-legal books. 

His writings include Trials of Independence, Law Relating to Entry into 
and Exit from India, Shah Banoo Case and Our Judiciary (under print) 

He founded the Indian School of Synthetic Jurisprudence He was the 
Secretary of the Bar Association, Delhi, and a Director of the Bank of 
Rajasthan He was devoted to the propagation of the Hindi language 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CULTURE IN THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
IN CONTEMPORARY INDIA 


Yogendra Singh 


CULTURE is a unique human reality It emanates from the unity of humank:nd 
1n nature, but it situates itself as a meta-natural reality It 1s manifested in the 
technological, mental, moral, social, aesthetic and spiritual achievements of 
humankind Culture gives meaning to our relationship with the other, as it also 
forms our subjective identity Culture, therefore, enters into the processes of 
social change in many forms and at various levels It defines the quality of 
social change as its indicator By selective adaptations to outside cultural forces, 
it acquires a large measure of resilience With all its institutional pervasiveness, 
it has a core which acts as a filter or a moderator of external forces of cultaral 
contact and change This also explains why 1n each mainstream culture one may 
discover the existence of sub-cultures and counter-cultures 


PARADIGM SHIFTS 


Sociologists have been studying culture since the beginning of sociology in 
India, which roughly corresponds to the establishment of British rule and the 
rise of the national movement The trauma of the colonial experience inspired 
the Indian sociologists to undertake a critical appraisal of indigenous cultural 
traditions, which, at the same time, made them conscious of the strong points of 
Western culture The paradigm of cultural studies that evolved through thus 
historicity led them to debate on how the Indian tradition in its essential form 
could be made to adapt with Western culture without a loss of its core values or 
cultural identity A deeper analysis of the textual sources, the cross-cultural 
comparisons of dominant traits and themes, and a critical evaluation of the 
Western constructions of Indian culture and its evolution were the main 
preoccupations of this period This trend came to be re-oriented to 
empirical-ethnographic studies of cultures One set of studies contributed nchly 
to the understanding of tribal cultures and their linkages with other cultures, 
such as those of the peasants, castes and regions Yet another set of studies, 
largely under the influence of American social anthropologists, focused upon 
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the phenomenon of culture in the context of the Indian community and 1ts folk 
tradition A distinctive feature of this approach, however, was its sensitivity to 
the analysis of the interactions between culture and civilization (Unnithan, Deva 
and Singh 1965) The main indicator of the former, (ie culture) as used, was 
the spoken language or the oral tradition, and of the latter, the written or the 
textual-elite tradition The folk-elite dimension of culture was, however, not 
treated as a static continuum but as a historical reality embedded at the 
respective levels 

Studies which used this paradigm yielded rich insights into the structure and 
organization of the Indian cultural traditions They also brought out in concrete 
terms the extent and direction of linkages that the local cultures maintained with 
the cosmopolitan culture The folk-elite and textual-contextual ties 1n cultural 
practices, beliefs and traditions were empirically mapped out Community as a 
unit of cultural studies gave way to the concept of ‘systems’ which formed the 
basis of a new paradigm of cultural study through the notions of modernization 
The focus of such studies shifted to studying the relationship that culture 
maintains with forces of technological, economic, political and institutional 
developments in a society Largely a product of the Euro-American social 
sciences, the modernization paradigm of cultural studies was received 1n India 
with cautious criticism Indian sociologists made their own conceptual and 
methodological innovations A sharp distinction was drawn between Westerni- 
zation and modernization, locating the latter process 1n the cultural-historical 
individuality of each society and its initial historical conditions (Singh 1973) 
The recognition of this factor was far-sighted, the existence of plural traditions 
or patterns of modernization are today widely acknowledged even by the earlier 
skeptics (Eisenstadt 1988) We encounter now several resurgent cultural 
responses to modernization, such as the Confucian, Islamic, Judaic and Hindu, 
in addition to the traditional Euro-Chnistian origin of this process ın the past 
The caution of the Indian sociologists has been amply vindicated 

The system’s boundary in the theory of cultural modernization was based 
upon the assumption of its inherent and universal rationality Its edifice soon 
fell as the backwash effects of technological and industrial growth such as 
ecological decay, decline ın family values, sharpening edges of the disguised 
exploitations, feelings of alienation among individuals and the disintegration in 
the structure and values of community life took alarming forms This 
disenchantment with modernization probably added to the rise of ‘ the 
post-modernist debate, and its paradigms for the study of culture Its precursor, 
the cultural analysis paradigm, made innovations by studying culture in its 
symbolic depth, 1t focused upon exploration of its latent codes, structures of 
meanings and semiotic forms It did not reject totally the notions of structure or 
system, but recognized the variations and multiplicity of themes ın the cultural 
space within a single community or a regional group (Singh 1986) 
Post-modernism, on the other hand, rejects such assumptions in totality and 
seeks to explore culture by breaking down the idea of a system from inside-out 
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as 1t were, and by the process of deconstruction of a culture's linguistic (spoken 
or written) text The post-modernist response to the study of culture rests in its 
method as well as in its critique of the aberrations of the contemporzry 
post-industrial civilization Or 1s it itself a symptom of this aberration? 
However, Indian sociologists have just begun to evaluate its significance for the 
understanding of the cultural processes and its implications for social change 

It ıs a measure of the resilience of Indian scholars that they have maintained 
an acute critical consciousness in the face of the newly emerging paradigms of 
cultural studies originating 1n the West Their focus has been on historicity of 
the Indian culture and civilization, towards indigenization of methods and 
theories and upon constructive criticism of paradigms of Western origin This 
approach ıs intrinsic to the evolution of methods and theories for culture studies, 
and it has proved viable as now the use of singular paradigms are being 
increasingly replaced by ‘paradigm mixes’ both in sociology and culturolozy 
(Erasov and Singh 1991) 


CONTEMPORARY CULTURAL CHANGES 


Many visible and significant cultural changes have taken place in India since 
independence The lifestyle and leisure time activities of the people have 
changed This includes modes of consumption, dress, use of synthetic mater:al 
or artefacts, modes of transport, among others There also was a weakening of 
the traditional interdictions on the consumption of meat and poultry The 
consumption of fruits, vegetables and milk products has consequently spread to 
a much wider base The ‘green revolution’ that took place ın the 1970s 1s now 
supplemented by a ‘white revolution’ Data provided by the Peoples of Inata 
(POI) survey and the National Sample Surveys to a large extent supports these 
observations Whereas on the one hand ethnic and regional self-consciousness 
and a sense of identity of the castes, tribes, minorities and regional groups 1s 
increasing, on the other there 1s evidence of the prevalence of many integrative 
cultural processes within our society which contribute to the growth of a holis-ic 
consciousness There 1s increased inter-regional migration which makes it 
possible for regional cultural traits, culinary products, cultural performances, 
ritual forms, styles of dress and ornamentation to inter-mix with otherm forms 
The POI has identified 91 cultural regions within India Almost each state has 
plural cultural patterns with the possible exception of Goa ‘which forms a 
cultural zone’ (see Singh 1992 53) The consumption profile of 4,635 com- 
munities of India which emerges from the POI survey belies the stereotype 
image of India as being engrossed in ‘other-worldly asceticism’ (see Sinzh 
1992) In matters of consumption the practice of non-vegetarianism 1s on tne 
increase Among some communities there 1s a parallel movement towards 
vegetarianism The use of alcohol 1s in vogue in some form or the other among 
about 50 per cent of the total communities in India Lately, a rise in tts 
consumption 1n several of our states has become a matter of concern 
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The emerging consumption profile of our people indicates the cultural 
resilience of the past and the present aspects of our tradition On the other hand 
1t also suggests how susceptible our consumption behaviour 1s to temptations of 
gross and unmindful consumerism Even though relatively small, a substantial 
section of the upwardly mobile population 1n our society may be a victim of 
temptations A movement for balance and temperance is necessary 
Notwithstanding this fact, the continuity of a high level of cultural resilience 
represented by a rising middle class, now more than 200 million 1n number, 
ensures product and market diversification, so necessary for rapid economic 
growth Considering its sociological features in the agrarian, industrial and 
service sectors of the economy, this class may also discourage mindless 
consumerism and show more proclivity towards savings and investments The 
fragile balance between values (of entrepreneurship) and disvalues (of mindless 
consumerism) should be the focus of vigilance through continued education 

Integrative changes in our culture are also taking place in several other 
directions An analysis of cultural values and practices of Indian communities 1n 
terms of culture traits indicates significant commonalities, particularly within 
*macro-regions' Interestingly, these culture traits are shared, irrespective of 
differences 1n religion, caste and tribe “There 1s very high correlation of traits 
between the SCs and STs, between STs and Hindus, between the Hindus and 
the Sikhs (and) the Hindus and Muslims (which ıs very high indeed)’, reports 
the POI survey Many traits are shared by a large number of communities in 
India In terms of language behaviour, there has been a phenomenal growth in 
bi-lingualism in India in the past two decades The 1961 census estimated 
bi-lingualism to be 97 per cent, 1t grew to 134 per cent in 1971 The POI 
survey estimates the extent of bi-lingualism at about 642 per cent This 
signifies expansive growth 1n cultural interactions among people of different 
linguistic regions through migration, trade, communication exposures and 
cultural and social mobility of the people 


ETHNICITY, CULTURAL IDENTITY AND CHANGE 


Mayor occupational and techno-cultural changes have taken place in our society 
due to political, social and economic developments These changes have 
promoted linkages and interactions among castes, tribes, religious groups and 
cultural regions We notice the magnitude of the spread effect of these cultural 
changes across regions and ethnic boundaries These developments have, 
however, also reinforced people's self-consciousness and narrow cultural 
identities organized on principles of ethnicity, religion, caste, language and 
region The process of cultural 1ntegration on a national scale has grown but 
with a simultaneous increase 1n the search for cultural autonomy This process 
can be noticed among the tribes, not only as manifested in their political 
demands, but also in their movements, such as ‘return to tribal religion’ despite 
their religion of conversion Among the Dalits there ıs a powerful movement for 
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cultural autonomy It reflects their longstanding disenchantment with Braha- 
manical caste-Hinduism (see, Gore 1993, Omvedt 1994, Singh 1993, Singh 
1994 11) The intensity of media exposure, political participation anc the 
competitive outlook towards social mobility have added strength to these 
processes Politicization of religion is reflected in conscious distortions of 
meaning and uses of religious symbols, artefacts and rituals The traits common 
among various religions of India are suppressed and those articulating 
distinction and separation are highlighted There is an increased tendency 
towards parochializatton of culture or its symbolic forms 

In the context of overall social change, it 1s essential to examine the 
relationship of the demands for cultural autonomy or ethnicity witk the 
processes of cultural integration in Indian society as a whole Sociological 
studies suggest the existence of a viable linkage between these two otherwise 
contradictory processes The cultural integration of diverse entities m the 
pan-Indian society has had a long history in India Its matrix was that of a 
civilization. This civilization was not subsumed in, but outcrossed religious, 
ethnic, linguistic and regional boundaries It subsisted upon interdependence 
among diverse plural social entities established through technology, production 
processes, trade, market and circulation of products and of personnel engaged in 
the pursuit of crafts, art, aesthetics, knowledge and learning It 1s coincidental 
that Hinduism, the mainstream religion, has contributed to the reinforcement of 
this civilization As Louis Renou says 


Hinduism 1s a way of life, a mode of thought, that becomes second nature It 
1s not so much its practices that are important, for they can be dispensed 
with, nor 1s 1t the Church, since it has no priesthood, or at least no sacerdotal 
hierarchy The important thing ıs to accept certain fundamental concepuons, 
to acknowledge a certain ‘spirituality’, a term much abused ın current 
parlance (1953 56) 


It was possible for this religio-cultural mainstream to sustain or even thrive 
upon pluralities of religious faiths, practices and social groupings such as tribe, 
caste or minority faiths Thus, diverse forms of cultural and social identities 
flourished under the diffuse umbrella of the Indian civilization No single 
identity or faith threatened the existence of the other 

The dispensation of cultural coexistence was founded upon a typical 
equilibrium established by a pre-industrial technology, mode of production and 
its social and political institutions The two revolutions, one industrial aad the 
other republican, have totally altered this traditional equilibrium Industrial 
revolution generates demand for nation-building, tt 1s followed by a search for a 
world community or global civilization In the process of evolution through 
these two phases, the local and regional cultural identities feel threatened The 
political process of nation-building and its economic-industnial correlates 
sharpen mequalities, at least in the initial phases, there is pressure for 
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conformity and standardization in institutional relationships, such as the 
economy, power structure, education, recreation, 1nformation and a whole range 
of services The more pressure there is for giving legitimacy to these 
macro-institutions, the more sense of unease, often resentment, there 1s among 
localized cultural identities based on tribal, caste or religious groupings 
Ironically, the fear of the over-arching national or global institutions has not 
subsided despite the growth in the economy and polity The passage from the 
industrial to the post-industrial phase of social, economic and cultural 
development 1s not reassuring in several vital areas of human concerns, or the 
well being of the basic institutions, such as family and community, the 
protection of the identity of cultural minorities, the practice of voluntaristic 
consensus methods in place of the use of power or domination in cultural 
negotiations or decision making, and the preservation of the natural habitat of 
humankind and its quality 

India holds a unique position in the process of this transition Here, we 
witness a conjuncture of cultural institutions. and values belonging to the 
pre-industrial agrarian society with those which coincide with the cultural 
values of industrial capitalism In a narrow, as yet a nascent, form we may also 
witness the presence of symptoms of a post-industrial phase of cultural 
development in India This makes the task of sociologists studying culture most 
exciting, as also most challenging Happily, the social structures and institutions 
1h our country have traditionally favoured the preservation of the cultural 
identities of minority groups, the rich interaction between the folk and elite 
cultures has ensured their success, and preserved cultural autonomy of plural 
identities in a loosely structured notion of a civilization The cultural policies 
implemented after independence have in a large measure been sensitive to the 
need for preservation of such identities But as we try to establish the national 
framework of an industrial society possessing the potential for a post-industrial 
phase of development, many pressures are generated which may clash with the 
local cultural identities These may be perceived as a threat by various cultural 
levels 1n our society 


COMMUNICATION, CULTURE AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 


An important dimension of such perceptions 1s located in the contemporary pro- 
cesses of culture change in relation to the national paradigm of social and 
economic development The past orientalist pronouncement that Indian culture, 
being other-worldly and fractured by segmentary divisions 1nto caste, tribe, and 
the like, would not help but rather hinder the growth of a modern economy and 
a democratic polity has been proved erroneous Castes, tribes, family insti- 
tutions and religions, as illustrated by sociological studies, have richly 
contributed to the growth in agricultural and industrial entrepreneurship, and to 
modern systems of professions, education, technology and science The core 
values of the oral cultural tradition, which encouraged a culture of debates and 
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articulation, and which encouraged creative interaction with the written culture, 
have proved helpful in the mdigenization of democratic values and the 
integration of diversities The absence of such cultural processes in the core 
values of a society may render the passage to democracy rather difficult The 
oral tradition of the folk culture also reinforces the roots of cultural pluralism 
and preservation of local cultural identities 

The core cultural values and institutions of India which are enshrined in its 
folk culture, have served to strengthen the foundations of Indian society, as they 
have interacted deeply with its literary or textual cultural traditions This 
process integrates the micro-level of cultural institutions with those at the 
macro-level of institutionalization There also exists a ‘dialectical relationship 
between the literary tradition of the folk, Dalit and Insurgents and the 
mainstream literary tradition’ (see, Singh 1988 45) 

As we slowly enter into the industrial phase of capitalist development, 
several new cultural challenges are bound to be encountered, and most of these 
merit formulation of far-sighted policies The massive entry of the mass-media, 
the universalization of communication through radio and television, the 
proliferation in the number of English and vernacular language newspapers, 
Journals, magazines and the technological availability of global information 
systems through satellites are bringing about a hitherto unknown degree of 
information-entertatnment revolution Mounted as this ‘revolution’ 1s on the 
chariot of market-capitalism with propensity for endless profit making, it may 
tend increasingly to convert culture into a commodity The emphasis may shift 
from content to packaging of culture Not assimilation or integration, but its 
marketing 1s an orientation which may usher culture into an unfamiliar domain, 
that of cut-throat competition with a market ethos The revolution in 
information and communication technology, together with an increase in the 
means of transport, extended net-working of markets of culture industries, such 
as tourism, inter-cultural meets and exchanges, institutionalized exchange of 
cultural objects and so on, contribute to a globalization of culture The process 
1s bound to increase and exert ever new pressures as we march from the 
industrial to the post-industrial phase of development 

The new cultural challenges that these phenomena give rise to are many 
They may augment the real as well as perceived threats to local and smaller 
cultural identities due to massification and marketization of culture They may 
lead to non-institutionalized modes of inter-cultural contacts, such as through 
tourism, marketing of culture object, leisure-enterprises, such as hotels, and 
tourist resorts, which may be an imposition on local or regional communities In 
this process the de-contextualization and displacement of meanings and val.es 
of cultural objects may increase Its impact upon values, cultural practices, 
ecology and mental and physical health and quality of life of the people may be 
disastrous The consequent erosion of values and structures of folk culture, and 
the decay 1n its creative relationship with the mainstream cultural tradition may 
be directly related to the growth in new leisure and culture markets If in the 
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meantime the traditional family system and the community or neighbourhood 
bonds weaken, as has happened in many developed societies, the new cultural 
changes may portend major crises 1n our society 

As of now our traditional social institutions, such as family, caste, tribe, 
community and neighbourhood are able to show resilience The Indian people 
have also shown cultural resilience in the decodification of the symbols 
projected by the mass media The people have largely behaved as an ‘active 
audience’ or as ‘producers of meanings’ (see, Schiller 1988) ın respect of the 
messages received from the mass media The long exposure of the Indian 
middle classes to Euro-American culture through the English language adds 
additional resilience to their exposure to Western cultural institutions In the 
words of the Japanese social anthropologist, Chie Nakane, ‘If there 1s a meeting 
place of East and West, it 1s in India, not Japan’ (1988 62) This may be a 
generous remark, but it has a basis in our history However, despite our cultural 
resilience the quality and institutional organization of the mass-based, market 
and commodity-oriented. new cultural forces are most likely to cause 
dislocations They may give rise to subcultures directly m conflict with the 
general cultural values or practices Moreover, mass culture 1s backed by the 
faceless striking power of technology and the massive organization of market 
capitalism (see Disanayake 1988 26-40) 

The relevance of a cultural policy assumes significance in this context 
Indeed, it 1s valid that the core and the creative domains of the culture of a 
people are the product of the spontaneous and innovative responses, both 
individual and collective, and these cannot be planned or orchestrated by a 
cultural policy Nevertheless, in the context of cultural challenges that are most 
likely to be generated by market-capitalism, information-technology and the 
pressures of the globalization of culture, a policy framework to meet the 
challenges becomes inevitable In our country, such a cultural policy will have 
to be organically linked with the policies of our social and economic 
development Probably the urgent needs at one level, say, the cultural level, 
would of necessity have to be reflected at the other, for example in the policy of 
economic globalization or liberalization Broadly, such a policy framework 
must take into account the need to enrich and protect local and regional cultural 
values, practices and identities in the process of the cultural exposure to 
mega-institutions of mass communication and marketization 

No doubt there 1s evidence to suggest that the expansion of electronic 
technologies such as computers and telecommunication cultural systems, with 
balanced level of economic growth and emphasis upon distributive processes 
for social mobility, resolves the problems of cultural identity, creates a sense of 
confidence or pride in people's heart in respect of their situation and, 
correspondingly, the fear of cultural dependency comes down or withers away 
The Japanese experience indicates that a strong economy and supenor 
technology tend to resolve rather than cause cultural identity problem 
Moreover, ‘the cultural identity problem 1s considered to occur when cultural 
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change 1s so drastic as to destroy the sense of continuity’ (Youch 1988 
196-201) Again the "lesson drawn from Japanese experience ıs that the cultural 
identity problem 1s more strongly influenced by the present than the pest, its 
origin or its history’ (Ibid) The temporariness of creating new cultural 
identities by myth-making 1s also self-evident in India, but the Japanese 
experience suggests the need for a strong link between cultural policy, 
economic policy and technology policy 

In the process of creating this linkage, the involvement of people, the 
decentralization of the decision-making process, use of a multi-media approach 
to communication of culture and value-sensitization of the market oriented 
mega-cultural institutions and organizations would be necessary The emphasis 
on plurality, identity and continuity 1s essential not only for a healthy direction 
and quality of cultural development in India, but also for its most effective role 
1n bringing about social change 1n our society A sudden discontinuity 1n culture 
can be politically destabilizing just as a lack of creative response to adapt and 
change can be stultifying and socially degenerative A creative balance between 
continuity and change 1n cultural policy 1s, therefore, essential for us to achieve 
our future goal. 
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XXII All-India Sociological Conference 


The XXII All-India Sociological Conference of the Indian Sociological 
Society will be held in Bhopal from 16-18 December 1995 The 
Barkatullah University will be hosting the conference 

The theme of the conference is Challenge of Change and the Indian 
Sociology: Retrospect and Prospect There will be five panels as listed 
below 
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Teaching of Sociology 

Human Cost of Development Disaster and Displacement 
Marginalized Groups and Human Rights 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW ECONOMIC 
POLICIES ON THE PEOPLES OF INDIA: 
A SOCIOLOGICAL APPRAISAL 


Jaganath Pathy 


IT 1s a truism that ın a class structured and divided society, any policy of rezorm 
effectively 1mplemented will have contradictory consequences on different 
classes and communities In other words, 1f a given policy benefits some social 
classes and categories, 1t cannot but have a negative 1mpact on the other classes 
and categories Of course, if the policy has no 1mmediate concern for the 
dominant classes and groups, ıt may not be implemented at all, unless the 
non-dominant launch decisive struggles and the state makes use of it for crisis 
management Any supra-class and supra-community perspective would 
preclude an analysis of the relationship between state and the segmentalized 
sections of society and on their relationship with the global political economy 
Likewise an obsession with the consequences of reforms only from a domestic, 
macro-economic level would obfuscate the diverse impact they make on 
different sectors, regions, classes and communities It 1s assumed here tha. the 
impact of any kind of reform must of necessity be 1deologically oriented, for it 
deals with the issue of which classes stand to benefit and which classes stand to 
lose 

In response to the balance of payments crisi, the Indian government 
initiated a series of economic reforms from July 1991 The whole package 1s 
commonly known as the new economic policy (NEP) Although during the 
mid-1980s, India had experimented with some of the current economic reforms, 
those small and tentative measures were 1n any case shortlived The thrust then 
had not been on export but on meeting the consumption requirements of the 
rsing upper middle class, which, in a sense, had accelerated the growtn of 
external debt and had substantially contributed to the balance of payments crisis 
of 1990-91 Other important factors included the withdrawal of their money by 
the non-resident Indians, and the concealmeat of foreign exchange earnings by 
Indian exporters 1n anticipation of the rise in the value of the US dollar 

The new economic policy however 1s logically more coherent, holistic and 
marks a significant departure from the past The long chenshed principles of 
growth with justice, social responsibility and accountability, equity and self- 
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reliance have been rendered obsolete with the new slogans of liberalization, 
privatization, globalization, efficiency and competitiveness ! It 1s now argued 
that ın order to ensure efficient use of resources and accelerate economic 
growth, it 1s necessary that the state should withdraw from both the domestic 
and international markets, except, of course, continuing to provide incentives to 
the technologically superior entrepreneurs and discipline the working 
population 

Since the NEP framework of the Indian government 1s based primarily on 
the prescriptions of the Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP) of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank, the first section will briefly 
outline the similarities between the NEP and the SAP And as the period of 
operation of the NEP 1s less than three years old to be fully reflected on the 
society, and as even the little immediate impact gets recorded with a 
considerable time lag, the variety of experiences of the SAP in different 
countries are noted 1n the second section, with the assumption that the analysis 
will be indicative and provide insights into the social impact of the NEP The 
third section 1s the substantive one based on the already recorded macro-level 
information as well as projected consequences of the NEP on diverse sectors of 
the economy, the social classes and communities The brief epilogue attempts to 
discern some of the salient trends and socio-political prospects 


I 


Since the early 1980s, the IMF and the World Bank have imposed the SAP in as 
many as 76 countries as a precondition for receiving loans These countries, for 
diverse reasons, were experiencing mounting debt, foreign exchange shortages, 
and difficulties in meeting even short-run payments Between 1980 and 1991, 
the World Bank had extended 258 adjustment loans valued at more than $ 41 
billion to these countries The adoption of SAP indicates a green signal to the 
Paris and London clubs, bilateral donors, foreign investors and commercial 
banking institutions 

Despite the institutional and technological diversities of different countries, 
a uniform SAP package 1s prescribed 1n quite a universal and indiscriminate 
manner which allows individual countries freedom to make only minor changes 
1n its contents The standard package invariably consists of the IMF sponsored 
short-term macro-economic stabilization and the World Bank directed long- 
term structural reform programmes Short-term macro-economic stabilization 
means (a) devaluation of the local currency and elimination of exchange 
controls, (b) the curtailment of government expenditure, typically through 
austerity measures like cuts ın social sector programmes and dismissal of 
unproductive public sector employees, (c) market liberalization through drastic 
reduction of various subsidies as well as removal of price and physical controls, 
and (d) de-indexation of wages and liberalization of the labour market 
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The structural reforms package of the World Bank demands (1) libera- 
lization of trade, elimination of protective tanff barners and expansior of 
incentives for export, (11) liberalization and privatization of the banking system, 
with the determination of interest rates being left to the vagaries of the market, 
(1) privatization of the public industrial and financial sector, and elimination of 
unproductive expenditure, (1v) privatization of social programmes like health 
and education on the principle of cost recovery, (v) tax reforms like reduction of 
direct taxes and enhancement of indirect taxes, (v1) privatization of the 
remaining common property resources, and (vi1) special schemes to assist those 
adversely affected by the SAP The common thrust in the package 1s to 
drastically reduce the degree of state control over the economy, to curb 
domestic demand and stimulate exports (Streeten 1987 1469-70) This objective 
requires several instruments, like an exit policy, sale of the equity capital of 
public sector enterprises, reduction in import tariffs and controls, and so on. 

Let us now turn to the basic focus of the NEP of the Indian government To 
begin with, the NEP was directed at short-term stabilization of the balance of 
payments and reduction of the budget deficit The Indian rupee was sharply 
devalued by 75 per cent and made partially convertible, with the assurance of 
full convertibility in the near future Needless to mention, devaluation benefits 
the imperialist countries, for a larger volume of exports 1s necessary to earn the 
same value in dollar terms, while the import cost escalates 1n rupee terms The 
import policy 1s liberalized to encourage exports and to contain imports In the 
first three union budgets, the deficit was brought down by reducing the capital 
and social welfare expenditure and withdrawal of some subsidies It 1s of course 
another matter that lately the actual fiscal deficit has become higher than the 
proposed figures For example, ın the 1993-94 budget the deficit was expected 
to be at 4 per cent of the GDP but it actually rose to 8 3 per cent 

The stabilization programme was quickly followed up with programmes of 
structural reform The new industrial policy (1991) virtually freed the domestic 
investors from all licensing requirements Except for 18 major industry groups, 
the policy did away with capacity restrictions in all industries The amendment 
of the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act (FERA) allowed free inflow of forei gn 
capital, and direct foreign investment was raised to 51 per cent of total equity 1n 
38 broad industry groups, mostly ın the manufacturing sector and ın hotel end 
tourism related industries In fact, in selected cases like power generation, the 
foreign equity can now be cent per cent with a guaranteed return of as much as 
16 per cent 

The definition of the small scale industries 1s so revised as to cover up to Rs 
60 lakh investment, and the large industries are permitted to have up to 26 per 
cent of equity 1n small scale units Public sector investment has been drastically 
pruned, and some profit-making public enterprises such as NALCO, HZL, 
IPCL, BHEL, HMT, NTPC and the like, have been asked to sell about 20 per 
cent of their equity holdings Proposals to close loss-making units in cotton 
textiles, jute and in engineering industries are strongly articulated Attempts are 
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being made to make public transport, electricity and irrigation profitable by 
labour retrenchment, privatization and increased cost Durect taxes have been 
reduced while the prices of foodgrains, oul, coal, steel, rail and air fares have 
been increased The credit policy has been severely tightened 1n the interest of 
stabilization 

In place of the Industrial Disputes Act, the government 1s introducing a new 
industrial relations bill to weaken the organized workers by cutting down ther 
dearness allowances and by depriving them of 50 per cent of their provident 
fund on the pretext of providing them pensions The proposed exit policy 
permits retrenchement of labour 1n the organized sector for making production 
more efficient This means that sick 1ndustrial units employing less than 300 
workers can be unilaterally closed down Unfettered implementation of the exit 
policy will lead to industrial unrest as well as decline in productivity ? The new 
export-import policy provides incentives for export of minerals, livestock, 
animal products, animal feeds, foodgrains, cotton, oilseeds as well as wild 
plants and plant derivatives The expenditure on health, education and 
employment instead has been drastically reduced 

The 1993 discussion paper of the government, entitled Economic Reforms 
Two Years After and the Tasks Ahead, had proposed further liberalization of 
foreign trade, further withdrawal of subsidies, reduction of direct taxes and 
customs tariff, and the targetting of the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana, Integrated 
Rural Development Programme and the Public Distribution System to the 
needy Of course, it did casually mention the significance of the long forgotten 
issue of land reforms and tenancy regimes It however argued that a durable 
solution to the problem of poverty was only through sustainable economic 
growth—a formidable display of faith in the trickle down or spread effects 

Suffice it here to note that most of the conditionalities of the SAP have 
already been adopted and the remaining few are at various stages of 
incorporation Simply put, the NEP has, by and large, been programmed 
according to the provisions of the SAP and India has capitulated to the two 
Bretton Woods institutions 

On 15 December 1993 India signed the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) It 1s not a mere coincidence that the GATT has been finalized at 
a time when the SAP forced nearly 80 countries of the South to open up for 
privatization, through deregulation, devaluation of currencies and by providing 
free rein to the transnational corporations (TNCs), which currently control over 
70 per cent of the world trade The treaty will enhance the control of the TNCs 
and the G-7 countries, whereas the neo-colonial impoverished world, where 
over three-fourths of the world population live, will face greater hardships and 
lose control over its fragile economies 

Possessing an overwhelming majority in the GATT, the South could have 
ensured that the treaty be favourable to 1t but 1t was not well coordinated nor did 
it have any clear agenda Although there are a number of pending issues to be 
resolved like financial services, anti-dumping programmes, a new programme 
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on environment, labour conditions, human rights and trade as well as certain 
agricultural reforms, the G-7 countries, especially the United States, will have 
the final say And once trade 1s linked to human rights and environment, the 
assumed gains from the multilateral trade treaty will become an illusion anc the 
protectionist policies of the North will be retained under different guises 

Despite strong public protest against the ratification of the GATT on 15 
April 1994 at Marrakesh (Morocco), the governments of the South are unlikely 
to seek any amendments ın their favour This ratification will lead to the 
establishment of the World Trade Organization (WTO) 1n 1995 which will 
enjoy a quasi-Judicial control on settlement of international trade disputes, 
violation of intellectual property rights, global investment and production 
patterns Obviously this will infringe on the functioning of the International 
Court of Justice, as well as the Judicial systems of the member states And along 
with the IMF and the World Bank, the WTO, as the pivotal custodian of 
corporate aggrandizement and global imperialism, will run the world economy 

According to the agreement on GATT, tariffs on industrial goods will have 
to be reduced by one-third and farm export subsidies and import barriers will 
have to be phased out Subsidies to domestic farmers as well as special 
concessions for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes will have to be phased 
out, or be limited to the maximum of 5 per cent Of course indirect subsidies to 
the agri-business sector have been allowed to stay 

The participating countries (117 ın all) will have to further deregulate their 
markets and remove any existing controls on foreign investment The MNCs 
will be treated as locally owned companies but with the freedom to repatriate 
their profits at will Ironically Indian textiles will have to wait for at least 
another ten years to phase out the 1974 Multi-Fibre Arrangement, which sets 
quotas for garment exports The deregulation of food trade and shift from food 
crop production to international cash crop market and the probable import of 
foodgrains at a higher price will ultimately destroy the limited food security 
Needless to mention here that as more Third World countries start competing to 
sell the same goods, the prices of these goods will continue to fall in the 
international market 

The Intellectual Property Rights of the GATT, since they promote private 
1nterest and strengthen the profit motive, work against the interests of plant and 
cattle. breeders, the domestic drug 1ndustry, research and service institutions and 
the common people The regime of patents or the sut generis system will forbid 
the farmers and cattle breeders from propagating improved breeds The price of 
fertilizers, drugs, hybrid seeds and the like will 1ncrease, and India will have to 
drastically revise the Indian Patents Act, 1970 The provisions of Trade Related 
Investment Matters (TRIMS) will restram the Indian government from asking 
the TNCs to employ Indian manpower Though the full implications of the 
GATT will be felt ın about a decade, the Indian government has already taken a 
few steps to 1mplement some of the provisions of the GATT, irrespective of 
their consequences on the people 
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Since identical SAP packages have been imposed on very different societies and 
economies, it 1s not surprising that the impact has not been uniform 
Nonetheless the crucial commonalties are easily discernible In almost all the 
SAP-administrated countries, foreign debt and debt servicing has increased, 
leading to greater outflow of resources For instance, the debt of the less 
developed countries increased from $ 900 billion to $ 1,450 billion, and they 
had to pay $ 1,345 billion as against the total net resource flow of $ 927 billion 
during the short period of 1982-90 (George 1992) In 1993, there was a net 
outflow of $ 19 billion from the 40 poorest countries of the world—most of them 
located 1n sub-Saharan Africa. Currently their total debt stands at $ 450 billion 
Since 1985 the net transfer of resources from the poor to the rich countries was 
at least about $ 38 billion a year (Griffin and Khan 1992 31) In 1990, the Third 
World debt stood at approximately $ 1 3 trillion, which was the equivalent of 44 
per cent of the combined gross national product of all developing countries If 
one calculates debt servicing, brain drain, adverse terms of trade and the 
transfer of resource by the MNCs then the net annual flow from the South to the 
North 1s currently around $ 200 billion a year (Seabrook 1992) Unfortunately 
about one-fifth of the external debt of the Third World 1s attributed directly to 
arms purchase 

Since the export drive to repay the debt was limited to primary commodities, 
the prices of the latter have reached the lowest levels since the 1930s Besides, 
the current economic recession and protectionism of the North deprives the 
Southein goods of a fair chance to compete in the global market Moreover, 
devaluation of the local currency and control of trade by the MNCs diminishes 
the export revenues of the indebted countries For each dollar received by the 
producer, two to three dollars go to the native non-producers, and at least 
another ten dollars go to the non-producers of the developed countries Small 
wonder that even the IMF has had to admit that the ratio of debts to exports of 
goods and services had deteriorated from 94 per cent in 1980 to 355 per cent in 
1987 Indeed, Africa’s terms of trade fell by one-third between 1980 and 1989 
while the cost of servicing the debt doubled Likewise the World Development 
Report (1992) of the World Bank notes that only 18 out of the 71 countnes 
considered have shown an increase in the rate of export growth An analysis of 
19 countries which received five or more adjustment loans during 1980-91, 
revealed that only seven countries improved their export growth, five registered 
an improvement in the GDP, and three had reduced their inflation (Rehman 
1992) The over-emphasis on exports to augment foreign exchange earnings has 
damaged the natural environment also Forest, marine and sub-surface resources 
are being extracted 1n an ecologically unsustainable manner It seems that the 
increased debt burden tends to correlate with both the pace and extent of 
ecological destruction, loss of bio-diversity and displacement of tribal and 
indigenous peoples from their ancestral homelands In sum, the adoption of the 
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SAP has invariably increased the debt burden of the signatory countries, anc the 
ecological destruction and 1mpoverishment of the marginalized peoples. In 
addition the huge debt continues to hold back world economic recovery and 
increases the scope of political instability Small wonder, ‘debt forgiveness’ 1S 
now considered as being in the interest of both the imperial North and the 
colonized South (Griffin 1988) 

The second common experience of the SAP administrated countnes 1s the 
increased poverty, unemployment, inequality and destitution Almost all the 
SAP projects in Latin America and sub-Saharan Africa have had an adverse 
impact on poverty (Taylor 1988) During the last decade, there has been a 
severe decline in the average incomes by 15 per cent in Latin America anc by 
30 per cent 1n sub-Saharan Africa (Turk 1993) The incidence of poverty had 
doubled in a decade in Latin America (Veltmeyer 1993 2084) The UN 
Commission for Latin America and the Caribbean has estimated that the 
number of people living ın poverty rose from 112 million in 1980 to 164 miliion 
in 1986 (ECLAC 1990) The percentage of households below the poverty line 
dunng 1980 and 1990 had increased ın Argentina (from 9 to 13 per cent), Brazil 
(30 to 40 per cent), Costa Rica (22 to 25 per cent), Peru (from 46 to 52 per 
cent), Uruguay (11 to 15 per cent) and Venezuela (22 to 27 per cent) However, 
the percentage declined a little in Columbia (39 to 38 per cent) and Mexico (32 
to 30 per cent) The UNDP has observed that the adoption of the SAP has 
doubled the absolute poverty, income inequality and infant mortality (cited in 
Budhoo 1993 17) The UNICEF and the UN Commission for Africa has 
estimated that at least six million children under five years of age have died 
each year since 1982 in the Third World, largely because of the SAP (ibid 18) 

The removal of price controls, especially of food, export-led agriculture, 
austerity programmes, cuts in food subsidy and in the social sector have 
aggravated the crisis for the poor (Eshag 1989, Helleiner 1987, Streeten 1987) 
Between 1980 and 1987, in more than half of the countries receiving SAP lozns, 
the per capita availability of food declined (George 1992 15) During the 
1980s, n SAP administrated countries the expenditure on health declined by 50 
per cent and on education by 25 per cent (Budhoo 1993 7) In Africa, primary 
school enrollment fell by 7 per cent Whereas primary consumption goods have 
been reduced to half for the poorest 80 per cent of the population, consumption 
of luxury goods has actually increased for the wealthy in these countries (Amin 
1992 34-35) These developments have led to an increased polarization The 
cuts ın investments on human development have eroded the future productivity 
of these countries 

Poverty means an input into the cheap labour economy Real wages have 
dropped from their pre-crisis levels by anything from 30 per cent to 90 per cent 
m extreme cases (George 1992). Slashing of overstaffed bureaucracies, 
reduction of capital mvestment, exit policy and the like have contributed to 
increased unemployment (Hoeven 1987 145) The SAP has created much of the 
additional malnutrition, infant mortality, 111 health, dhteracy, and has given rise 
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to the phenomenon of development refugees, proliferation of slums and the 
growth of the sex 1ndustry The South Commission (1990) has rightly observed 
that 1n much of Latin America and Africa, not only did the per capita 1ncome 
fall in the 1980s but the mosi vital indicators of the quality of life has also 
deteriorated Even the World Bank has admitted a slackening of economic 
growth, fall of real wages, increase 1n unemployment, worsening of income 
distribution, with the burden of SAP being borne by the working classes, the 
poorer and more disadvantaged groups (Thomas et al 1991) Hence perhaps the 
so-called safety net schemes for the poor are being propounded to reduce the 
savage impact of the SAP 

The SAP constitutes a powerful instrument of economic restructuring, 
wherein the debtor countries not only forego control of monetary, fiscal and 
development policies, but also to a considerable extent, political sovereignty 
Defense policies and foreign relations tend to be implicitly dictated by the 
external powers, especially the United States of America In fact, the World 
Bank has become an instrument of US foreign policy in particular, and of the 
G-7 in general, punishing foes and rewarding allies, as 1n the case of Chile, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Grenada, Vietnam, Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan and Angola, as 
well as the liberation movements 1n the Philippines and El Salvador 

In addition, invasion by the Western mass media and the culture of 
consumerism alienate the people from their traditional community bonds and 
class identities. This process of segmentization and atomisation diminishes the 
capacity of the youth to struggle for a better social system Mystification of 
reality, fantasies and the glamour of the market and of the homogenized culture 
of consumption depoliticises the masses Debasing the language of liberation 
and converting it into symbols of reaction, for example, also creates confusion 
among the potentially concerned public This occurs when capitalism 1s 
presented as reform, exit policy to hire and fire labour 1s regarded as labour 
flexibility, replacement of public sector enterprises by multinational 
corporations (MNCs) is justified on the pretext of breaking up monopolies and 
shift from national regulation of the economy to regulation by MNCs 1s 
supported as deregulation and imperialism is imposed on the pretext of 
interdependence Last, the crisis generated by the SAP has often led to food 
rots m many countries which were, of course crushed in the name of 
maintaining law and order Violence 1s inherent and structural to the SAP, but 
the sporadically violent uprisings of the desperate, poor and unemployed have 
failed to produce comprehensive and effective political alternative In such a 
context, terrorism and communal strife become forces to reckon with The 
erosion of the economic, cultural and political sovereignty of the state gives rise 
to domestic ethnic conflicts 

Let us briefly look at some of the success stories of the SAP Ghana, 
Nigeria, Chile, Mexico, Indonesia, Jamaica, Nicaragua, South Korea, Pakistan 
and Thailand have been hailed by the World Bank as the economic muracles of 
the SAP Failure elsewhere 1s attributed largely to the inadequate commitment 
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of the respective governments to the SAP Ghana, the role model for Africa, 
received 11 structural adjustment loans worth $ 775 million With other external 
loans and investments, it got $ 8 billion during 1983-91 The debt service ratio 
has risen sharply The export of timber, minerals, food, cocoa and livestock has 
led to widespread deforestation, decreased food production, increased un- 
employment, inflation, malnutrition and disease. In Nigeria, the per capita 
income 1s now just one-fourth of that which prevailed before the introduction of 
the SAP Sixty per cent of the children under five years in Nigeria suffer from 
malnutrition Thirteen million out of the total population of 89 million are 
unemployed The debt service ratio 1s 36 per cent of the total revenue In late 
1993, the fuel prices were raised six times to meet the debt service ? 

Chile has been put up as the showcase of neo-liberal reforms Since the 
mud-1980s, ıt has had a steady growth rate, a rapid rise 1n exports, a positive 
trade balance, increased foreign investment and low inflation rate, but the total 
external debt has meanwhile increased fourfold Forty-two per cent of the 
people live 1n poverty, and in 1988 the poorest 50 per cent had only 17 per cent 
of the national income Copper mining, timber logging and commercial fishing 
have threatened the survival of the indigenous peoples In Mexico, the minimum 
wage has declined by about 65 per cent of its 1960 purchasing power In fact, 
real wages have dropped by 50 to 75 per cent during the 1980s There 1s a 
decline in industrial employment Poverty ıs increasing and the peasantry faces 
formidable problems of survival (Barkin 1993 531-37) Nicaragua, in the four 
years since the acceptance of the SAP, has almost halved fundings for all public 
services and has freezed wages Real wages have declined, unemployment and 
underemployment have risen to over 60 per cent, school enrolment has dropped, 
the number of homeless children has increased and the incidence of teer-age 
prostitution and drug trafficking has increased (Werner 1993 9-13) 

If these are the success stories of the SAP, then its adverse impact elsew here 
on the poor, the working classes, slum dwellers, children, and its threat to 
ecology, democracy, human nights and participatory development can be anti- 
cipated The growth of these economies are essentially due to massive foreign 
aid and investment, large-scale export of primary goods, forced use of cheap 
labour and the near-authoritarian nature of their state systems The newly 
industrialized countries of Asta—Taiwan, Singapare and South Korea—are often 
presented as examples worthy of emulation by countries like India But unlike 
India, these countries have never experienced prolonged and systematic colonial 
exploitation, and have thus managed to shape their autonomous economic 
structures, adopt effective land reforms and extend heavy government support 
for literacy and health care Besides, they have derived substantial benefits from 
their geo-political significance for the USA Their authoritarian political 
regimes managed to raise the GNP through gross abuse of political freedom and 
their resource bases To put them up as models is to ignore not only their history 
and institutional set up but also their adverse socio-political ymplications 
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Having taken a cursory glance at the social impact of the SAP ın the other 
countries, let us now look at India’s NEP To begin with, let us see the status of 
India’s foreign debt Between 1980 and 1991, India’s external debt increased 
from Rs 15,500 crores to Rs 100,425 crores, an increase of 547 per cent 1n just 
11 years This again excludes the defence debt, civilian rupee-rouble debt and 
the short-term debt of less than six months duration Since the adoption of the 
SAP, the figures rose rapidly to Rs 199,000 crores by March 1992 and 
Rs 244,000 crores by September 1992 ($ 87 billion) (Economic and Political 
Weekly Research, 6 March 1993 and 5 June 1993) The annual report of the 
Reserve Bank of India (1993) states that between March 1990 and March 1993, 
the foreign debt increased from $ 61 5 billion to $ 89 5 billion, that is, in rupee 
terms 1t represented a jump from Rs 105,904 crores to Rs 280,076 crores 1n just 
three years This means the repayment problem ıs more intractable today than it 
was in 1991 And currently the ratio of debt service payments to export of 
goods and services 1s 30 8 per cent, which 1s about Rs 25,000 crores India 1s 
now the third highest 1ndebted country in the world, and every Indian family has 
to pay Rs 1,400 per annum to foreign powers to service the debt alone In 1993, 
debt servicing was about $ 8 2 billion, including $ 33 billion in interest pay- 
ments From 1994, as India will have to repay the medium term loans borrowed 
from the IMF and the World Bank as well as the dollars of non-resident Indians 
and foreign institutional investors, the debt service payments are likely to rise 
above $ 8 billion every year for in each of the next five years The euphoria of 
attaining nearly $ 14 billion foreign exchange reserve ignores the fact that much 
of it 1s borrowed money with short maturation period and most volatile, 
especially the Global Depository Receipts of the Indian companies, the 
Non-Resident Indians (NRI) deposits and foreign institutional investments In 
any case, the bulk of the foreign exchange accruals have simply gone into 
building up the reserves rather than supporting productive investments 
Incidentally, even the IMF’s latest World Economic Outlook (October 1993) 
advises India to increase domestic savings and investments and use the foreign 
exchange reserves for productive purposes 

Be that as it may, 1n addition to foreign debt, the interest payments on the 
domestic debt of the Union government have risen to nearly 30 per cent of the 
total budgeted expenditure, which was only around 20 per cent in 1991-92 The 
government continues to borrow as much as 2 7 per cent of the GDP every year 
to finance its consumption expenditure By the end of the century, it 1s 
estimated that the share of interest payments will climb to 46 per cent of the 
total Union budget 

The topmost tiny minority in India may remain insulated from the debt 
distress but the rest of the population has to make sacrifices to repay the debt, 
which it has neither asked for nor benefited from The crisis 1s largely a product 
of the unequal structure of trade, production and credit in the global market and 
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economic mismanagement, populist measures and corruption 1n the domestic 
sphere, but the point 1s that the common people have to pay the price, even at 
the cost of their very survival and social reproduction (Chossudovsky 1992a 
13) 

Indian industrialists had unreservedly welcomed deregulation, trade 
liberalization, financial reform, currency convertibility, globalization and 
foreign investment A few big business houses rapidly expanded :heir 
alignments with foreign capital and some even secured bases abroad Between 
August 1991 and August 1993, over 3,100 foreign collaborations were 
approved, which included 1,400 financial collaborations 

The euphoria 1s now considerably reduced, at least among a major section of 
top domestic business houses like the Bajaj, Singhania, Thapar, Arunachalam, 
among others The so-called Bombay Club has expressed reservations or. the 
reforms, the only exceptions are those who have high investments in the 
international capital market, like the Tatas, Birlas and Reliance Worried about 
the unfair advantages the foreign investors have secured from the amendments 
to the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act (FERA) 1993, and the sharp reduction 
of import duties on capital and intermediary goods, some of these top domestic 
business houses feel the difficulty m competing with the products of the MNCs 
The FERA has now placed the foreign companies on par with the domestic 
companies, and foreign equity participation in several joint ventures has been 
raised from 40 per cent to 51 per cent This covers 34 broad industry groups as 
well as the farm processing industry, shipping, electronics and mining The 
changes in the Mines Act (1994) and privatization of coal washenes allow 
automatic clearance of up to 51 per cent of foreign equity In a sense, there is no 
economic activity specifically prohibited for foreign collaboration Even sectors 
like power allow cent per cent foreign equity with a guaranteed return of 16 per 
cent Of course the MNCs are now demanding 25 per cent guaranteed return 

The reduction of import duty in the last three budgets, especially ın the 
1994-95 budget, has created serious problems for the capital and intermediate 
goods industry Currently, the import duty on fertilizer projects 1s nil, on power 
projects 20 per cent, on capital goods 25 per cent, on steel, copper, zinc and lead 
50 per cent and the peak rate 1s only 65 per cent 

About 30 foreign companies have already increased their share of capital to 
51 per cent and several MNCs have entered new fields like seed production, 
textiles, telecommunications, and the like Of the total foreign direct investment 
of over Rs 12,000 crores in the post-policy period, the power sector accounted 
for 20 per cent, oil refineries 17 per cent, fooc processing 12 per cent and 
chemicals and services sectors 8 per cent each Some of these industries may be 
environmentally hazardous 

Many domestic companies, despite the harsh terms, have optec for 
partnership for their very survival While some have become subordinates, a 
few have been almost reduced to working as commission agents of the MNCs 
And yet Indian industry ıs ın the grip of serious recession In short, Indian 
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industrialists are no longer full supporters of all the economic reforms At least 
a substantial section 1s hard hit The unbridled invasion of the MNCs in industry 
and the financial sector will eventually endanger the domestic bourgeoisie. At 
the moment it 1s not clear whether the non-aligned domestic bourgeoisie. will 
have contradictions with the comprador section of the Indian bourgeoisie, but 
the possibility cannot be undermined In such an eventuality, the domestic 
bourgeoisie 1n its own interest may even lend tactical support to the oppressed 
peoples’ struggles 4 

The NEP has recognized the possible job losses in the organised sector The 
curtailment of public investment, growing sickness and closure of sick units, 
exit policy, and the proposed Industrial Relations Act will together accelerate 
the process of labour retrenchment As such, organized sector employment has 
remained virtually static for several years at around 26 to 27 million persons, 
accounting for barely 7 per cent of the total workforce The government has 
estimated that there are nine lakh surplus workers 1n the central public sector 
alone The surplus labour of the state public sector, private sector and civil 
services may total around at least four million in the country In the textile 
industry nearly one-third will be laid off With the entry of foreign technology 
and capital into the automobile and engineering industries, a large number of 
workers will be retrenched As many as four lakh workers from the 67 
chronically sick central public sector units—out of the total 224 lakhs—face 
imminent unemployment, so also 4 5 lakh ın the large private sector units and 
36 lakh 1n the small private sector units In addition, every year eight million 
more will enter the already satiated job market About 2 5 lakh factories—big 
and small—have already been closed The government however continues to 
refer more and more loss making units to the Board of Industrial and Financial 
Reconstruction (BIFR) 

Scattered evidence indicates that several lakhs of workers, both 1n the public 
and private sector, have already been laid off About 16,000 census employees 
lost their yobs due to the closure of the regional tabulation offices and editing 
and coding cells The closure of the Digvijay Cement Factory and its captive 
mines in Gujarat have rendered thousands of workers jobless The National 
Textile Corporation employing around 130,000 workers in 122 mills has already 
retrenched 33,143 workers through the so-called voluntary retirement scheme 
(VRS) by February 1994, and plans to remove another 46,840 workers The 
National Jute Manufacturers Corporation plans to reduce its workforce by 14 
thousand The department of heavy industry intends to remove 6,300 workers 
while the Delhi Transport Corporation 1s trying hard to retrench 17,000 surplus 
staff About 4,000 workers of Premier Automobiles, 400 workers of Sandoz 
Pharmaceuticals and 300 workers of the Cadbury plant have already accepted 
the VRS Many of them happen to be women The rail and postal departments 
have planned to reduce their workforce by at least 2 per cent The rise 1n land 
prices in metropolitan cities has encouraged greater displacement of workforce 
The available data suggests that large manufacturing companies have on an 
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average reduced 27 per cent of the workforce, whereas their assets have 
increased by over 90 per cent In these units, unorganized labour constitutes 
over 30 per cent of the total workforce (EPW, editorial, 5 February 1994) 

In the name of efficiency, the VRS and the unofficial exit policy are being 
indiscriminately adopted to retrench the organized workforce and to close down 
most of the so-called sick industrial units The proposed Industrial Relations Act 
will make the process still easier It seems the urgent focus 1s to break down the 
strength of organized labour by dismantling the Trade Unions Act The IMF 
wants deindexation of wages and repealing of minimum wages legislation 
Trade unions have already lost much of their legal and political strength, despite 
their successful organization of four nationwide strikes against the NEP and the 
signing of the GATT, as well as numerous sectionwise strikes by the workers in 
banks, insurance corporations, steel industries and in others against privatization 
and closure of some of their units But a further erosion of the workers’ power, 
like outlawing of strikes, detaining union leadership and declaration of some 
form of emergency will certainly generate serious political unrest and turmoil in 
the country So also will rising inflation, unemployment, wage freeze and 
retrenchment, which may compel the middle classes, numbering between 150 to 
200 million, to opt for both organized and anarchic struggles 

Following the so-called social safety net of the World Bank, a National 
Renewal Fund (NRF) was established 1n 1992 with a corpus of Rs 200 crores 
This was intended to cover the cost of retraining, re-deployment and 
retrenchment compensation to adversely affected labourers by the restructuring 
of public sector industrial units The retrenchment of labour was to be 
compensated through the VRS, propagated as the ‘golden handshake’ The VRS 
was open to all surplus labourers who had put 1n ten years of service or had 
reached 40 years of age The scheme provided for leave encashment and one 
and a half months full wages for each completed year of service cr the 
remaining duration of service, whichever 1s less 

Soon the World Bank offered $ 500 million on condition of a clear 
formulation of the exit policy With the disinvestment of 20 per cent shares 1n 
the profit-making public sector units and reallocation of unutilized funds from 
the International Development Agency, the NRF amount became Rs 2,200 
crores at the end of 1992 The 1992-93 budget provided an additional Rs 450 
crores to finance VRS for the central government employees And the 1994-95 
budget provided an additional amount Nonetheless the government’s funds 
may not be adequate for even one-tenth of the total requirement For instance, 
the VRS for the surplus labour in the central public sector will alone cost 
upward of Rs 10,000 crores, and the full cost will be around Rs 50,000 crores 
And there 1s no such money available 

The common assumption that the organized workers and public service 
employees may escape the severity of the NEP burden due to their political 
strength represented by 50,000 trade unions and the Left and liberal political 
parties, as well as their own technical and administrative skills seems to be 
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unrealistic They may at best be able to tide over the harsh impact of the policy 
Though almost all the central trade unions have jointly expressed their 
opposition to the NEP and the GATT, their effectiveness remained ın- 
conspicuous partly due to their internal fragmentation, limited social base and 
consistent neglect of non-economic and broad political issues The 285 million 
unorganized workers have hardly any support to count on Those working in the 
urban informal sector, like farm workers, artisans, hawkers, rickshaw-pullers 
and rag- pickers are hkely to face the most adverse'smpact of the NEP (Singh 
1993 279-85) 

The change in the definition of the small-scale industry and the permission 
of big firms to have up to 26 per cent equity in the small scale units will allow 
the large ones to sub-contract their works to smaller firms This 1s already 
evident in the leather, jute, garment, small engineering and other industries 
With the boost ın sub-contracting, the standards of living of the workers of the 
informal sector will further deteriorate (Nath 1992) At the same time the 
dereservation of a variety of products, elimination of preferential credit, 
encouragement of substitution. of labour by machinery, withdrawal of state 
support and protection, and removal of trade restrictions will increasingly 
render the small-scale industries sick In the past, the duty differential of around 
33 per cent had helped the small sector to survive and grow but the withdrawal 
and increase 1n excise duty in the 1994-95 budget will cnpple the powerloom 
sector, the small-scale paint, plastics, pesticides and other industries The 
powerloom sector will have to bear an additional Rs 906 crores, which will 
make ıt non-viable Hence even if there will be a massive inflow of foreign 
investment and increased subletting of work by the large-scale industries, labour 
employment in this sector will be drastically reduced, except for contract and 
casual workers In fact, the pace of sickness in the small-scale industrial units 
has grown rapidly since the NEP, from 240,000 in 1991 to 407,000 units in 
1993 In the last three years almost half of the small-scale industries of Orissa 
have become sick 

Skilled workers ın some labour-intensive industries, such as gems and 
jewellery, garments, food processing and the like, may gain a bit through 
mcreased exports The experience elsewhere though suggests that there will be 
feminization of labour, especially in the export-onented urban informal sector 
But the increase of female employment in this sector will be the distress sale of 
labour Besides the aforesaid industries, female employment may also increase 
1n poultry farming, sericulture, dairying and commercial forestry Some export 
industries, particularly those belonging to the MNCs, would prefer to employ 
young, unmarried and semi-skilled women and children on low wages The 44 
million child labourers may marginally increase their strength In other words, 
despite the precarious employment scenario, the NEP may lead to some 
increase of employment opportunities for women and children 1n certain sectors 
(Deshpande and Deshpande 1992 2251) 
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The handloom sector, with about 3 5 million handlooms, supports about 17 
million people. The phasing out of the Janata Cloth Scheme, rise of domestic 
prices of cotton yarn, withdrawal of state support and export of raw cotton have 
already brought the workers to the point of starvation and at least about 3 lakh 
weavers have had to leave their jobs Small wonder there have been reports of 
starvation deaths and suicides among the handloom weavers in Andhra Pradesh 
The real income of handloom weavers has declined by more than 60 per cent 
since the adoption of the NEP (Chossudovsky 1992b 24-27) The government 
however proposes to train about one lakh weavers and establish quality dyeing 
centres to produce handlooms for export The remaining weavers wil] of ccurse 
have to fend for themselves After the increase of excise duties on all steel items 
m 1994-95 budget, the future of 40,000 steel utensil workers of Delhi has 
become bleak So ıs the case with leather workers These are only illustrative of 
a much greater process of liquidation of cottage industries It may be mentioned 
that there are already 37 million educated unemployed in the country 

Though the NEP has not yet taken a clear and comprehensive stance on the 
agricultural sector, which 1ncidentally employs more than three-fourths of the 
workforce, several instruments of the policy and the recently concluded GATT 
agreement have a direct bearing on the agrarian classes The World Bank (1991) 
has already suggested a set of policies for Indian agriculture and some of its 
prescriptions have already been umplemented while others are likely to be 
adopted soon The suggestions include elimination of input subsidies to farmers 
(especially fertilizer), which have been implemented since 1992-93 and a cut of 
over 30 per cent in the subsidy on fertilizers The second suggestion 1s of 
scaling down the government's price and procurement policy of foodgrains and 
eliminating compulsory procurement and price control over cash crops hike 
cotton, sugar, coffee and oil seeds, the reduction of the buffer stocks through the 
curtailment of the role of the Food Corporation of India (FCI), and the reduztion 
of the scope of the public distribution system to target only the poor 

The government has already hiked the procurement prices to unprecedented 
levels and the state’s procurement of coffee, sugar and cotton has been reduced 
For the moment export of foodgrains has been allowed The price of sugar, 
wheat and rice 1n the public distribution system (PDS) has been sharply raised 
and attempts are being made to get the support of the state governments to 
restrict food subsidy to the targeted groups in some 1,700 blocks It mzy be 
mentioned that the supply of foodgrams to the poor 1s around 20 kgs per 
household per year This accounts for a benefit of as high as Rs 40 to each 
household in Kerala Even if this 1s extended to the selected blocks, the annual 
food subsidy has to be increased from Rs 2,800 crores to about Rs 8,500 crores, 
that 1s, 20 million tons of foodgrains and others, something unimaginable m the 
current context The sharp rise in the price of foodgrains and sugar has already 
made the PDS less attractive In any case, taking India as a whole, the PDS 
networks remain almost negligible in the rural areas, except in Kerala and 
Karnataka 
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The next suggestion of the World Bank is to remove restrictions on 
agricultural exports and open up the domestic market, import agricultural 
commodities like sugar and oil seeds and export foodgrams and cotton The 
Exim policy has already 1mplemented this, and consequently in 1993 the export 
of agro-goods rose by 59 per cent and plantation goods by 76 per cent In sum, 
the NEP has so far focused on reduction of subsidies and liberalization of the 
agricultural market 

The new Exim policy (1993) encourages export of minerals, livestock, 
animal feeds, foodgrains, cash crops, and so on A special scheme with a fund 
of Rs650 crores has been finalized to promote agro-based exports This 
export-led growth syndrome 1s likely to result in the export of more and more 
primary commodities (Paresh 1988-89 138) The export of more primary goods 
will depress global prices as the Indian producers have little or no control over 
the terms of trade, and as the developed countries heavily subsidize their own 
farmers for export crops Besides the experience elsewhere suggests that 
export-led growth tends to reduce the per capita availability of foodgrains 
(Patnaik 1992) 

Following the liberal export licensing policy, the export of primary 
commodities has come to represent more than a quarter of all export earnings 
The export of raw cotton rose from Rs 15 crores to Rs 426 crores, and sugar and 
molasses from Rs 25 crores to Rs 123 crores The freedom to export rice, wheat, 
millets, pulses, groundnuts, vegetables, fruits, marine products and livestock 
from a poor, malnourished country 1s unpardonable As food figures pro- 
minently in the consumption basket of the overwhelming majority, these exports 
will compel them to reduce their food intake 

Needless to mention, the NEP will benefit the rich farmers, especially those 
of the well-irrigated areas of the north and north-western region, who produce 
exportable cash crops But those who will continue to produce only such food 
crops which have little demand in the international market and remain reluctant 
to diversify thew production—specially those belonging to the backward, 
semi-feudal regions—are unlikely to secure any gains from decontrol and the 
Increase in prices of grains largely due to the withdrawal of subsidies and 
proposed hikes in other inputs Such disparities among the rural dominant 
classes within and across regions may tend to increase factionalism and 
regionalism With the reduction of state intervention, a new localized coercion 
and patronage system may develop 

Nearly 70 per cent of rural households however do not produce agricultural 
surplus They are made up of small and medium peasants and farm workers 
The phasing out of fertilizer and food subsidies, austerity measures, 
compression of institutional credit, increase ın the price of farm inputs and 
transport costs will have disastrous consequences on the small and medium 
farmers Simultaneously the agri-business expansion will displace the small 
farmers from their lands Promoted by the ITC and other companies, mullet 
fields are being replaced by sunflower in peninsular India In parts of Bihar and 
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Gujarat food crops are being replaced by eucalyptus Fruit and horticulture 1s 
replacing food crops in Kerala and in northern India The trend of replacement 
of staple food crops will adversely affect the food security of farm workers and 
small farmers This, ın turn, may increase their immigration to the urban 
informal sector and thereby further depress wages The trend to do away with 
the rural credit cooperatives will strengthen the village moneylenders 

The real wages of the farm workers have been, by and large, stagnating-if 
not declining—for the last several years Hardly one or two per cent of the farm 
workers are organized As the NEP has inflated the price of food articles, the 
farm workers, largely belonging to the Schduled Castes and Other Backward 
Classes and the other poor people, will have to face a formidable crisis of 
survival and social reproduction The funds allocated to rural employment, 
including the marginal increase ın the 1994-95 budget can only suffice for a 
small percentage of those below the poverty line As many as 100 million rural 
uneducated people are not able to find gainful employment for more than 150 
days 1n a year 

The survival of about 50 mullion traditional fisherfolk has been severely 
threatened by the new policy of allowing Joint ventures with foreign companies 
for deep sea fishing These export-oriented enterprises enjoy tax holidays for 
five years, and in 1993 alone they earned $ 615 million from marine exports 
France, Spain, Taiwan, South Korea, Japan and others net large quantities of 
squid, mackerel, pomfret, cuttlefish, lobster, shrimp, seerfish, barracuda, tuna, 
and bilfish The poor fisherfolk catch so little that it 1s threatening their survival 
The new policy will not only lead to indiscriminate destruction of marine 
resources and erode the small-scale decentralized fishing sector but will also 
substantially reduce the availability of fish for domestic consumption 

The tribal peoples will suffer the most from the NEP, for the Exim policy 
with indiscriminate mining and logging will rob them of their means of 
livelihood and accentuate their poverty and destitution Agro-forestry, fishery 
and tourism of the MNCs and domestic big business houses will displace them 
from their habitats in large numbers It 1s not surprising that most cases of 
starvation deaths reported in the last three years are from the tribal areas of 
Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka and Tripura 
The distress sale of children and large-scale migration 1s becoming common 1n 
drought prone and mega-development project based tribal areas 

Unemployment and poverty (touching about 400 million persons) 1s 
endemic in the country, and the NEP will aggravate it further Leaving the 
public sector to fend for itself, the deepening of industrial recession, creation of 
the new poor through the exit policy will 1ncrease unemployment by about 4 to 
10 million persons during 1992-94, depending on the high or low growth 
scenarios (Mundle 1993) In that case, the recent extension of reservation of 
employment to the OBCs 1s of little significance, for the number of OBCs 
getting government employment will not be higher than the number retrenched 
from public and private sector employment 
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It 1s also to be observed that in the very first year of the NEP, there was a 
perceptible increase of persons below the poverty hne The increase was 
between six to ten million (Gupta and Raman 1992) A rough and conservative 
estimate suggests that during the past three years, the absolute number of people 
below the poverty line would have risen by about 45 to 50 million, of which 25 
to 30 million directly as a result of the new policy (EPW, 12 February 1994) 

In India, 40 per cent of the people live ın poverty, and a large proportion of 
children are more malnourished than 1n sub-Saharan Africa. India accounts for 
virtually one-third of the total mortality of children under five years of age 
reported ın all the developing countries About half of the total illiterates ın the 
world reside here The social expenditure of the country constitutes barely 2 5 
per cent of its GNP The NEP now intends to reduce even that meagre 
expenditure on the dictates of the World Bank and the IMF The budgets for 
education, health and rural employment have been slashed The aim is to 
privatize higher education. The central health expenditure has been slashed by a 
massive 20 per cent in the 1992-03 budget Though cases of malaria have 
increased the budget made a cut of almost 42 per cent 1n the malaria eradication 
programme There was 30 per cent cut in expenditure on rural drinking water 
and 40 per cent ın rural sanitation. In any case the plan expenditure on rural 
health ts around 0 04 per cent of the GDP 

The trend is obviously not to increase public health infrastructure but to 
privatize it and levy user charges ın the existing public health sector The World 
Bank report, Investment in Health (1993), proposes to restrict the PHCs for only 
population control and prevention of communicable diseases and for ‘user fees’ 
be instituted in public hospitals to recover the costs, with curative medicine 
being left to the private sector As such, currently only a quarter of the health 
expenditure 1s 1n the public sector, amounting to barely Rs 27 per capita per 
year 1n rural areas and Rs 100 per capita per year for urban areas The present 
health policy will further aggravate the health crisis of the poor, the 
marginalized, the women, Dalits, tribals, and senior citizens The increase 1n the 
1994-95 budget on health, education and rural development is largely nominal 
The reduction 1n social sector investment and the price rise of basic necessities 
will increase literacy, ill health and poverty of the masses It may be 
mentioned that in 1989-90, 3 35 million families were assisted under the IRDP 
but in 1992-93, it was meant for only 207 million famiies Likewise JRY 
created 864 million mandays of employment in 1989-90 but in 1992-93, it was 
reduced to 778 million mandays 

The slashing of agricultural subsidies has almost doubled the price of the 
inputs and will hurt the small and medium farmers of the backward regions the 
most There are plans to make water and power supply cost effective Food 
subsidy 1s also falling It was Rs 2,850 crore ın 1991-92 and Rs 2,500 crore in 
1992-93 The revamping of the PDS and targeting the poor of the 1,758 blocks 
is expected to feed more people with less foodgrains, and that too at higher 
prices As it 1s 18 million tons of foodgrains are distributed annually through the 
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PDS thus meeting an average of 12 per cent of the requirement of families. It 
covers only 12 to 15 per cent of the population and 1s mostly urban middle and 
lower class oriented, and meant to create stability It hardly ever reaches the 
rural poor Removal of the ‘creamy layer’ and an efficient targeting to the 
needy, even at a minimum of Rs 100 per poor person per year would require an 
additional 20 million tons of foodgrains at a cost of more than Rs 3,580 crores 
(Geetha and Suryanarayana 1993) But as the focus is to reduce subsidies, 
revamping the PDS appears ridiculous 

Meanwhile, food prices have sharply increased Between November 1992 
and November 1993, the cost of rice 1n Delhi rose by 63 per cent and wheat 
flour by 40 per cent The early 1994 increase in administrated prices of coal, 
gas, petroleum products, fertilizers, rationed cereals, sugar, railway freight and 
excise duties will increase inflation and poverty, while industrial recession will 
grow The inflation rate based on the official wholesale price index had crossed 
the much feared double-digit mark (10 2 per cent) by March 1994 In fact. the 
consumer price index for the poor has risen by over 25 per cent The huge 
budget deficit of 1994-95 may lead to stagflation 

The asymmetry of the burden of the NEP ıs thus obvious It ıs likely to 
benefit the MNCs and international banks, big. domestic industrial houses, 
especially those 1n collaboration with foreign companies, export-crop produzing 
rich farmers, a small new middle class of entrepreneurs, agents, retailers, 
consultants and top bureaucrats, and the wealthy 1n general due to the reduction 
of direct taxes These categories together constitute barely 10 to 15 per cent of 
the population In contrast, those who will suifer are farm labourers, small and 
middle peasants, artisans, unorganized workers of the urban informal sector, a 
dispensable section of organized labour and also a section of the middle class 

The positive and negative impact of the NEP will also be associated with 
regional disparities, both with respect to agricultural and industrial sectors It 
may be mentioned that since the introduction of the NEP much of the 
industrialization centres around exports and imports Industrial investment 
amounts to about 39 per cent in western India, 26 per cent 1n northern Índia, 
only 19 per cent ın south India and 15 per cent in east India This has 
contributed to the concentration of the absolute poor 1n some regions of the 
country The promotion of exported growth will boost the growth of 
agriculturally developed regions whereas the backward areas face further 
marginalization All these may accentuate regional, religious, ethnic and caste 
conflicts as well as food nots The political legitimacy of the state will 
gradually decline 1n favour of the regional dominant classes and communities 
The marginalized in desperation may take to violent crimes, including terrorism 
and threaten the safety of the elite Consequently the state will strengthen its 
internal security apparatus and may indulge in indiscriminate poliucal 
repression, including declaration of some sort of emergency 
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Evidently, the NEP, the SAP and the recently concluded GATT have 
considerably weakened the abihty of the state to 1mpose 1ts own policies and 
prescriptions on the TNCs and to regulate social and environmental 
degradation Put simply, the Indian state as an autonomous economic and 
political entity will be threatened by the globalization of capital and the 
consolidation of neo-imperialism Of course, not all spheres of the power of the 
state will tend to be impotent The maintenance of the so-called domestic law 
and order situation will be expanded 1n the interest of international capital This 
would necessitate strengthening the top bureaucracy instead of dismantling it 
Simultaneously the 1nternal crisis may increase the intensity of sub-nationalist 
and ethnic struggles, which would challenge the political legitimacy of the state 
and thus threaten peace and stability. In short, both the process of globalization 
and sub-nationalist tendencies will substantially erode the economic 
sovereignty, cultural identity, legitimate political strength and even the 
territorial integrity of the nation 

Let us hope that India will escape from such a political crisis because of her 
long democratic tradition and the potentiality of the left and liberal forces ın the 
country Nevertheless, the conditionalities of the Bretton Woods institutions and 
the GATT will extend to almost every sphere of the economy, culture, and soon 
to polity, leaving little sovereignty To avert such a mishap India cannot but 
pursue strategies of institutional changes for redistribution of assets and 
incomes, including land reforms, in favour of the working people, women and 
the scheduled population The scope of self-reliance and decentralized planning 
should be expanded There 1s also the need for greater investment in rural 
infrastructure, literacy and in the upgradation of traditioríal methods of 
management and production In order to pursue this course effectively, it 1s 
necessary to eliminate the role of black money, estimated to be between Rs 
200,000 to 300,000 crores It 1s necessary to have an increase ın the direct 
taxation, stop the payment of the foreign debt beyond a limit—say 10 per cent of 
the export earnings—and cut down government expenditure, unessential imports 
and luxury consumption All these call for reaffirmation of the role of state 
intervention and development planning It entails giving greater autonomy to 
different sections of the society within the framework of the Indian 
Constitution, as well as the establishment of a regional confederation of states to 
counter the threats of the dominant countries and corporations Such an agenda 
may appear obscurantist in the current decision-making circles, but those who 
are concerned need to reflect and act soon Silence knows no history 
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NOTES 


An earlier version of this paper was presented in the symposium on ‘Social Dimensions of 
Economic Reforms’, at the XX All-India Sociological Conference of the Indian Sociological 
Society ın Mangalore on 31 December 1993, and subsequently ın a seminar at the Centre for Social 
Studies, Surat on 9 March 1994 I have benefited from the comments and suggestions of several 
participants, especially MN Pani George Mathew, K Gopal Iyer, Victor D'Souza, 8 P 
Punalekar, Bishwaroop Das, Ghanshyam Shah and Suguna Pathy (This paper was received in July 
1994—Ed ) 


] Ihold no bnef for the pre-NEP scenario, rather I maintain that for long, India was 1n need of 
structural reforms in agriculture and industry, as well as limiting the plethora of ineffective 
bureaucratic controls and consequent rise of inefficiency, indiscipline, corruption and growth 
of black money The presumed autonomous national economic policy and public accountability 
were rarely evident Nonetheless, despite the Imkages with the dependence on international 
capital and guidance, the Nehru-Mahalanobis model of planned development carned out partial 
land reforms, expanded public infrastructure, built scientific and technological institutions, 
created a gigantic private sector and thereby enhanced the economic growth and purchasing ^ 
power of the rural rich and upper middle class and that, in turn, allowed the state a degree of 
relative freedom to negotiate in the dominating world system Anyway the scope of this paper 
being limited to the period. of the NEP and the fact of recent maturation of the process of 
internationalization of capital, forbids us to evaluate the first few decades of India's economic 
policies and their relevance in the present context of internatronalization of capital, except 
asserting that globalization does not in itself convey the death of national economic 
sovereignty Rather there ts still reasonable scope for asserting this autonomy (Patnatk 1994) 

2 As the exit policy is a sensitive political issue, especially because of the recurring state 
assembly elections and increased unity among the central trade unions on the issue. its 
imposition had been postponed for the time being, despite the repeated references o: the 
Ministry of Finance Curiously in 1993 the Confederation of Indian Industry as well as the 
Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry held that there 1s no urgent need 
for an exit policy and the VRS may serve the purpose in the meanwhile Of course the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce and Industry of India, the World Bank and several foreign 
business houses especially of Japan and Germany continue to emphasize the need to freely 
retrench workers through a liberal exit policy 

3 I thank Suguna Pathy for this information and necessary calculations 

4 Iam grateful to Dr Sudhir Chandra for raising this issue 1n the CSS seminar But it ts too early 
to reflect on the future strategic alignments with confidence 
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THE SOCIAL LOGIC OF LIBERALIZATION 


M. N. Panini 


ECONOMIC reforms! were introduced by the government? of India ın June 
1991 The main thrust of these reforms has been to allow a wider scope for the 
operation of the free market by dismantling the elaborate structure of licences, 
controls and regulations which had been the outcome of the strategy of 
self-reliant socialist development introduced after independence As such these 
reforms mark a significant departure in the political economy of developrrent 
The stress on the market principle 1s a virtual admission of the failure of the 
socialist strategy of development as practised earlier It also implies the 
acceptance of the globalization of the economy and the abandonment of the 
principle of self-reliance Concerns related to equity, social justice, gender and 
ecology have now become subordinated to the logic of the market 

The reliance on the market principle also threatens the vested interests 
created by the socialist regime of licences and controls Politicians and 
bureaucrats who had acquired considerable patronage and influence under the 
earlier regime are likely to be adversely affected by economic reforms 
Similarly the privileges and monopolistic advantages enjoyed by big business 
houses, small-scale entrepreneurs, the rich farmers and middle peasants, and the 
workers in the organized sector are now under threat The ideologies that 
governed the regime of socialist self-reliance have been seriously undermined 
Hence, 1t 1s understandable that the economic liberalization programme has 
been resisted by the Left, by groups supporting the rights of women, Dalits and 
the Backward Classes, the trade unions, environmentalists and Gandhian 
activists This resistance has, however, been relatively mild and has not 
seriously destabilized the government The experience of the last four years 
suggests that the new strategy of development has set in motion a new social 
logic which has generated pragmatic consensus on some of the features of 
economic reforms This paper seeks to explore the nature of this social logic, 
assess its social and cultural consequences and make a sociological evaluation 

To grasp the extent of shift presaged by the economic reforms of 1991 from 
the earlier strategy of development this paper begins with a consideration of the 
social and political trends set off by the regime of socialist self-reliance in 
section one In section II attention shifts to the social logic of economic 
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reforms, where the factors contributing to the emerging consent on the new 
strategy and its institutional and social viability are explored An attempt 1s 
made to assess whether the economic liberalization programme 1s indeed 
irreversible as the government claims 1t to be In section III the focus is on the 
social and cultural 1mplications of economic reforms The aim ıs to examine 
whether new social divisions are emerging or whether the old social and ethnic 
divisions are deepening and to gauge the effects of economic liberalization on 
the emerging cultural and ideological trends Section IV, which 1s the 
concluding section, highlights how economic policy initiatives often change 
course and generate consequences unanticipated by the policy makers It also 
highlights how the assumptions which inform economic policies often turn out 
to be unwarranted because of the social and political trends generated by the 
policy itself 


I 


It 1s well known that since the early days of independence a vision of socialism 
guided India’s policy makers This vision was articulated as the ‘socialist 
pattern of society’ of the 1950s, and sought to combine socialism with the 
institutions of parliamentary democracy This Indian version of socialism? 
implied the creation of a ‘casteless and classless society’, that 1s, elimination of 
caste oppression as well as of class exploitation To do so effectively the 
principle of equity had to be combined with economic growth in order to 
overcome the colonial legacy of economic stagnation and endemic poverty 
Thus equity and economic growth became the twin goals of socialist 
development although ın the first three five-year plans economic growth 
acquired greater importance than equity Subsequently 1n the 1970s the priority 
shifted to equity considerations as will be discussed later 

To achieve the goals of rapid economic growth with ‘distributive justice’ the 
Congress party had set up a National Planning Committee as early as 1936 
(Dandekar 1994 50) to plan for India’s development after independence This 
idea of formulating a plan for charting out India’s economic development 
received a big boost ın 1944 when some of India's leading industrialists 
prepared the ‘Bombay Plan’ which commended active state intervention in 
planning, financing and ın managing industrial development (Stern 1993 210) 
Thus even before independence a consensus had evolved ın favour of planning 
and of the dominant role of the state in initiating economic development 

One of the first steps taken by the government to promote economic 
development was to establish the Planning Commission 1n March 1950 The 
Planning Commission was charged with the responsibility of developing a 
long-term perspective on India’s economic development and accordingly 
prepare five-year plans The Planning Commission's role was mainly confined 
to the preparation of five-year plans whereas their implementation became the 
responsibility of the various ministries and departments of the government 


, 
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Self-reliant Development 

The main contribution of the Planning Commission has been in terms of 
evolving theoretical plan models and evolving appropriate strategies of 
development A major breakthrough achieved by the Commussion during the 
first few years of plannmg was in evolving a theoretical model for the 
formulation of the Second Five-Year Plan which was inaugurated in 1956 This 
model came to be known as the Mahalanobis model after its proponent P C 
Mahalanobis who was at that time the deputy chairman of the Planning 
Commission The Mahalanobis model advocated rapid industrialization and 
provided the template for Indian’s strategy of socialist development The accent 
was on investment in basic and heavy industry to enhance the growth potential 
of the economy That ts, iron,steel, machines and machine tools which are vital 
for rapid industrialization, were to be produced indigenously so that dependence 
for these goods on imports could be eliminated. The strategy recommended 
self-reliance through import substitution and through providing such indusiries 
protection from international competition by creating appropriate tariff barriers 
It was believed that since investments 1n basic and heavy industries would not 
be initially forthcoming from the private sector and since encouraging the 
private sector in these areas was likely to promote monopolistic tendencies, 
such investments should be confined to projects in the public sector Policies to 
increase savings and restrain consumption especially during the gestation period 
when the investments are yet to generate adequate outputs were also 
simultaneously advocated The Mahalanobis model stressed the importance of 
agriculture in attaining self-sufficiency in the production of foodgrains For 
meeting the consumption needs of the population the small-scale and cotiage 
industries were singled out (Bettelherm 1977 159) 

The government consequently passed the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956, reserving investments ın basic and heavy industries, in infrastructure and 
in the strategic industries for public sector enterprises so that the commanding 
heights of the economy were controlled by the state This was supplemented by 
numerous policy measures aimed at curbing the growth of monopolies and at 
streamlining the activities of private enterprises to bring them in conformity 
with the socialist objectives To curb monopolistic tendencies and to avoid 
wastes of competition 1n the form of duplication of investments in the private 
sector the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act of 1950 was passed 
obliging private enterprises to obtain licences from the government for 
investments above a specified ceiling To conserve scarce foreign exchange and 
ensure that it was utilized to fulfil national objectives, the government decided 
to allocate quotas for the import of raw materials, machines and machine parts 
and for the distribution of scarce raw materials produced within the cour.try 
Inessential imports were banned and other imports were subjected to heavy 
tariffs to promote import substitution The Companies Act was amended in 
1956 to reduce family and kin control over industrial corporations Under the 
amended law, for inter-company investments, loans and appointments of sole 
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selling agents the prior approval of the government had to be obtained The 
amendment also imposed ceilings on salaries and other perquisites of managing 
directors and the managerial staff of companies This was followed by the 
abolition of the Managing Agency System in 1969 Soon after, in 1970 the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act was passed to ensure that big 
business houses took prior permission of the government for increasing their 
investments 

The government restrained the bigger private enterprises from producing 
several items reserved for the small-scale sector and for handlooms and 
handicrafts in the belief that the latter, being more labour-intensive, would 
increase employment opportunities and would more evenly distribute the 
benefits of development Textile mulls were prohibited from increasing 
production and modernizing their plant and equipment Restrictions on trade in 
essential commodities which included agricultural products such as cotton, jute 
and tobacco were imposed to control their prices and their movement 

The government viewed foreign investment with caution, restricting 1t to 49 
per cent of the equity capital of Indian companies It msisted that foreign brand 
names be substituted by Indian brand names and formulated stringent rules for 
repatriation of profits and on foreign exchange transactions by introducing the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act of 1973 

The control and regulation over the private sector increased considerably 
when ın 1969 several leading commercial banks were nationalized The controls 
were further tightened with the introduction of the ‘convertibility clause’ by 
which government financial institutions got a right to convert a portion of their 
long-term loans to companies into share capital of those companies thereby 
acquiring the power to control the affairs of several private sector enterprises 
Another significant development was the abolition ın 1969 of the clause 1n the 
Companies Act which had allowed private corporations to make contributions 
to political parties, on the grounds that such contributions were undesirable 

The socialist orientation of the government was also reflected in the labour 
policies which sought to provide conducive working conditions, job security, 
provident fund, health insurance and bonus for the industrial workers The 
Industrial Disputes Act made ıt obligatory for employers 1n large enterprises to 
obtain the government’s permission to retrench workers and introduced an 
industrial relations machinery which mainly relied on arbitration to resolve 
disputes 

The fact that these socialist policies turned out to be counter-productive 1s 
now well documented Public sector units proliferated not only in the areas 
earmarked for them but subsequently even in the production of consumer goods 
According to the Economic Survey of 1994-95 (Government of India 1995 109) 
there were 240 public sector units in 1993-94 with a total capital of Rs 159,307 
crores The overall rate of return over capital employed remains under 3 per 
cent which, considering that many of them are near monopolies, indicates the 
gross inefficiency and wastage of public resources Instead of generating the 
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surplus needed for development, nearly half the public sector units are making 
losses and require budgetary support Studies of public sector undertakings 
reveal overmanning, political and bureaucratic interference, lack of motivation 
of work, trade union militancy and low morale of the managers as contributing 
to their inefficiency (Kelkar 1988, Sinha 1990) The only social objective they 
seem to fulfil is the creation of employment opportumties By March 1988 out 
of a total workforce of 26 million in the organized sector, more than 18 million 
were employed by the government and the public sector units (GOI 1989 11) 
Employment 1n the public sector has been increasing at the rate of 2 1 per cent 
per year whereas in the private sector the rate was a mere 0 2 per cent (Mundle 
1994 164) But if we consider that nearly 90 per cent of the workforze 1s 
engaged in the unorganized sector (Banerjee 1988) and that ther working 
conditions are far from satisfactory and wages are woefully inadequate, public 
sector units emerge as non-productive islands of privilege 1n a vast ocean of 
poverty 

The socialist policies proved to be counter-productive in the regulation of 
private sector enterprises as well The Dutt committee pointed out as early as 
1969 that licensing favoured the big business houses which had the resources to 
send multiple applications, each 1n triplicate, provide all the relevant certif cates 
and proposals and follow them through the labrynthme corndors of the 
government bureaucracy (GOI 1969) The system conferred monopoly powers 
on the licencees by reducing competition in the production of items for which 
licences were granted After the Dutt committee report, control over private 
enterprises increased and licensing procedures were made even more elaborate 
and complicated This only served to enhance the discretionary powers of the 
officials and the patronage of politieians who could influence such decisions 
An unhealthy nexus between politicians, bureaucrats and business’ Louses 
developed which contributed to the generation of black money 

The system of quotas 1ntroduced by the government to ensure proper 
allocation of scarce resources also produced contrary results The quotas 
acquired such huge premiums in the black market that ıt became more 
advantageous to sell them rather than use them for the purpose for which they 
were sanctioned by the government The quota system was extensively abused 
by businessmen who had access to government officials and politicians to 
acquire huge fortunes without actually contributing to production In fact some 
of the leading industrialists acquired their pre-eminent position by manipulating 
the system of quotas to reap huge amounts of unearned income (Panini 1988 
M87-88) 

The socialist industrial policies succeeded ın creating islands of privilege 
both among the entrepreneurs and among the workers Far from giving a fillip 
to rapid industrialization by increasing production, these policies opened up 
opportunities to earn rental incomes, lowered productivity and dampened the 
possible multiplier effects on employment and income from expanded 
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production, thereby denying the underprivileged sections of society 
opportunities to improve their economic and social conditions 

The socialist industrial policies proved to be counter-productive in yet 
another sense Massive industnal investments made by the government 
expanded job opportunities as well as ‘profit’-earning opportunities for those 
enjoying the privileges of caste and class Thus the numerous managerial jobs 
created in both the public and private sector enterprises were taken up by 
members of upper castes residing in urban areas who had access to higher 
education (Jam 1971, Navlakha 1989) Similarly, entrepreneurial opportunities 
favoured persons from business families who worked 1n industrial enterprises to 
become privy to mformation, knowledge and skills that could give them an 
added advantage (Panini 1979) In the recruitment of workers as well, those 
who had access to :nfluential persons through patron-client tres, tres of kinship, 
caste, linguistic affinity and the like, stood to gain (Holmstrom 1985 200-205) 
Consequently, caste divisions overlapped with those of class even in the urban 
industrial sector 

Cumulation of such social advantages and privileges seems to have been a 
widespread phenomenon ın several mdustrialized societies especially ın the 
initial phase of industrialization But the peculiarity of the Indian situation 1s 
that the socialist industrial policies valorized caste and community solidarities 
rather than undermining the: significance Thus, as mentioned before, the 
regime of licences and quotas encouraged entrepreneurs to break the law by 
offering huge premiums for those who sold therr licences and quotas in the 
black market To extensively curb such malpractices, the regime created 
stringent rules and heavy penalties and a sprawling bureaucracy This 
bureaucratic structure, instead of punishing those who violated the rules, 
virtually penalized the law-abiding entrepreneurs by subjecting all 
entrepreneurs to elaborate certification procedures and bureaucratic routines 
The routines established for clearance of goods at octro1 posts, railway yards, 
for obtaining official sanctions for electricity and water connections, for filing 
sales tax and income tax returns and the like provided even petty officials with 
enormous powers to harass their clients To avoid harassment and consequent 
delays caused to their production schedules 1t made sense to find short cuts to 
administrative approvals by offering inducements to the concerned officials 

The bureaucratic system not only encouraged and handsomely rewarded 
malpractices of various sorts but 1t also encouraged entrepreneurs to cover them 
up by articulating caste and kinship links in the recruitment policy as well as in 
dealing with officials and politically mfluential persons in the government 
Thus, key positions 1n private enterprises came to be manned by close kin and 
family members to ensure that closely-guarded secrets of transactions and 
business dealings did not leak out to the public One extreme example ts that of 
the Birlas who, it 1s reported, ensure secrecy of operations by making it a policy 
to recruit members of their own caste to their management cadre by offering 
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attractive life-time career opportunities to them (Piramal and Herdeck 1986 
80-86) 

Such criteria also guided recruitment of workers because by appointing 
‘known’ workers, labour discipline could be maintamed and when ther2 1s 
*labour trouble’ 1n the form of trade union militancy, caste divisions can be 
exploited to split the workers’ movement (Panjwani 1984) Similarly, by 
articulating personal networks based on kinship, caste and other particularistic 
considerations, access to key officials, officers of nationalized banks and to 
politicians could be gained so that governmental concessions, licences, quotas 
and bank loans could be easily obtained (Panini 1979) Since the system created 
numerous rent-seeking opportunities, that 1s, opportunities to obtain a surplus 
without having contributed to production, it was possible to subordinate 
efficiency criteria 1n recruitment and managerial practices adoptec by private 
enterprises 

It has been noted above that although the Mahalanobis strategy stressed 
industrialization, 1t recognized the importance of agriculture on which nearly 80 
per cent of the population relied for its livelihood Since agriculture had been 
neglected and suffered from the effects of over-population which manifested 
itself in periodic famines in different parts of the country the planners gave 
priority to the attainment of self-sufficiency in food The government launched 
several large-scale irrigation projects These projects were supplemented by 
numerous interventions to reform agrarian relations and introduce institutions 
which emphasized cooperation of all the members of the village in the task of 
agricultural production and in rural development activities Land reforms called 
for ‘land to the tiller’ by abolishing the institution of intermediaries in land, 
redistribution of land by imposing ceilings on landholdings and protection of 
tenants from summary eviction and rack-renting practices To reorganize 
agricultural production attempts were made to introduce cooperative village 
management which involved formation of farmer cooperatives by pooling in 
uneconomic landholdings in the village as a first step The government also 
encouraged the formation of cooperative credit societies and cooperative 
marketing and service societies The Community Development projects which 
were later merged into the National Extension programme encouraged all 
members of a village to cooperate 1n rural development activities such as the 
construction of roads and school buildings, provisron of drinking water, sanitary 
facilities and primary health facilities At a later stage, institutions of local 
self-government under the village panchayat system were also introduced 

By and large, these experiments to build new rural institutions based on 
principles of cooperation and collective enterprise proved to be unrealistic given 
the inequalities, caste oppression and ignorance that existed 1n rural areas The 
land reforms succeeded only 1n abolishing intermediary interests 1n land Only 
in Kerala and West Bengal did land reforms succeed 1n protecting tenants and 
making them owners of land but this was mainly due to pressures built up 
through grassroots political movements (Kohli 1983, Oommen 1985) Even in 
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these states, the pressure of population on land was so high that land reforms 
still left out large numbers of landless ın rural areas Over-bureaucratization 
killed the spirit of cooperation In the states of Gujarat and Maharashtra, 
cooperative societies succeeded mainly because.they were genuine peoples 
movements which did not allow the government to interfere in their affairs 
(Baviskar and Attwood 1992) Community Development projects became 
hostages to factional rivalry and the village panchayat schemes did not take off 
because the panchayat institutions. were starved of funds and were often 
prevented from working by the state governments The panchayat experiment 
was revived 1n the 1980s in Karnataka and West Bengal where it proved to be 
more successful because these new panchayat institutions were vested with 
financial powers and responsibilities of overseeing rural development activities 

The relative failure of institutional experiments to promote agricultural 
growth and rural development contributed to the political turmoil witnessed in 
the 1960s The country faced acute food shortages during 1965-67 due to severe 
droughts The problem was compounded by the mability of the planners to 
realistically project the rate of growth of the population which created severe 
imbalances ın the economy The country was compelled to accept food aid from 
the US under its PL 480 scheme Clearly, there was compelling political need to 
adopt a more realistic strategy towards agricultural growth and rural 
development 

The government virtually gave up tts commitment to institutional reforms 
when it took recourse to dissemination of the new plant breeding technology of 
intensive cultivation of hybrid and high yielding plant varieties, which use 
heavy doses of chemical fertilizers, pesticides and require plentiful supply of 
water The new technology proved to be scale-neutral Even on small plots of 
land ıt could dramatically improve yields Hence the government played down 
its enthusiasm for institutional reforms and concentrated on programmes to 
extend the new technology to farmers under its package programme scheme 
which was introduced in select immgated districts of the country Under this 
scheme farmers were supplied with high yielding varieties of seeds, chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides at concessional rates The National Extension 
programme was also geared to the task of dissemmating the new agricultural 
technology 

The change im the agricultural strategy yielded spectacular results By the 
early 1970s foodgrain output increased to over 100 million tonnes, and the 
country was able to build healthy buffer stocks Indeed India witnessed a “green 
revolution’ The goal of self-sufficiency m foodgrams which seemed 
unattainable a few years earlier was now within India’s grasp 

The ‘green revolution’ brought prosperity to those areas which enjoyed the 
benefit of urigation But ıt also led to the neglect of dry regions in the country, 
which experienced agricultural involution (Hill 1982) Agricultural output in 
these areas declined because of ecological degradation, neglect of traditional 
sources of irrigation and increasing pressure of population These regions were 
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also unable to attract sufficient investments ın industry and trade, consequently 
forcing the inhabitants to migrate to the irrigated areas and to the cities in search 
of employment Inter-regional disparities and poverty became phenomena for 
economists to attempt to measure Dandekar and Rath (1971), 1n a pioneering 
study, demonstrated that ın spite of nearly two decades of development, more 
than 40 per cent of the total population in the country did not earn enough to 
meet the minimum calorific needs for human sustenance This was in stark 
contrast to the prosperity witnessed in small pockets of both the agricultural and 
the industrial sectors The contrast was not only noticeable to the sccial 
scientists but apparently coloured the perceptions of the people Some schclars 
attribute the dismal performance of the Congress party 1n the 1967 elect:ons 
(when it barely managed to win a majority) to the economic disparities and the 
disillusionment of the people with planning and development 

Indira Gandhi, who was then the prime minister, responded to this situation 
by adopting policies such as the nationalization of leading commercial banks 
and the introduction of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act of 
1969 to project the image of a progressive leader She also deftly managed to 
convert her differences with the leaders of the Congress party int a 
confrontation between progressive and conservative forces and forced a spl't in 
the party She called for mid-term general elections in 1971 in which her party 
faction won an overwhelming majority of seats in the Parliament With her 
progressive stance, she used the ‘garibi hatao’ (remove poverty) slogan with 
telling effect in her subsequent election campaign 

Taking a cue from the political developments, the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
1974-79 incorporated poverty eradication as its main objective This provel to 
be a major departure in planning strategy because the earlier plans had 
concentrated on economic growth and had only secondarily considered the issue 
of equity The Fifth Five-Year Plan directly attempted to meet the minimum 
needs of the lowest three deciles of the population and accordingly worked out 
the required resource allocation and production targets Thus the emphasis 
shifted to food and fuel from iron and steel, which were the prominent concerns 
of the first three five-year plans (Chakravarty 1987 35) 

To eradicate poverty, attempts were made to provide employment 
opportunities to the rural poor through various public works programmes. To 
make the poor self-reliant and enhance their earning capacities, programmes to 
inculcate new skills and provide income-generating assets were also introduced 
These programmes were supplemented by schemes to meet credit needs and 
provide housing, old age pension, drinking water and electricity to the poor 

The poverty eradication programmes channelled resources to the poor no 
doubt, but in the process leakages could not be prevented Evidence fom 
various states suggests that the programmes were utilized by local political 
leaders to build up their support base (Kohli 1987) A major weakness of the 
programmes was their inability to eradicate poverty on a permanent basis 
Attempts made to equip the poor with income-generating assets or skills were 
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not effective partly because the government was more concerned with meeting 
‘targets’ which were defined in bureaucratic terms and partly because the assets 
distributed to the poor failed to generate adequate incomes 1n the absence of 
adequate marketing facilities A new dependency syndrome was created 1n the 
sense that the poor began to expect the government to bail them out of their 
poverty 

The dependency syndrome created by poverty eradication programmes 
proved to be quite different from the dependency expressed in the traditional 
patron-chent relationship As clients could now turn to the government for 
funds and for employment during the lean seasons, the rural patron's power 
over the poor weakened To retain their political control, rural patrons were now 
forced to actively woo their clients by means of the funds available through the 
poverty eradication programmes The poor gradually realized the value of their 
votes for the politicians and political parties (Kohli 1987) They learnt to make 
their own collective decisions regarding the electoral support they should extend 
to politicians and political parties 

The inauguration of poverty eradication programmes and the considerable 
electoral support it generated for Indira Gandhi set in motion a new populist 
trend in politics Political parties and leaders started making promises of 
concessions and benefits to significant segments of society with a view to win 
over their votes If one party committed itself to the provision of low cost 
housing to the poor another offered to reduce the price of foodgrains 
Concessions on the prices of inputs to farmers, promises to waive their loans 
taken from government financial institutions, commitments to recruit ‘sons of 
the soil’ in public sector undertakings and such other promises and counter 
promises were included in the election manifestos of various political parties 
Another dimension of populist politics was the attempt to create vote banks by 
whipping up issues based on caste, religion, language, tribal, and other ethnic 
identities In such a situation issues relating to economic growth were relegated 
to the background and political parties could not afford to worry about how to 
generate adequate resources to meet their electoral commitments In the 1980s it 
had become clear that while the socialist strategy of development had increased 
the demands on the state from various sections of society, it had failed to focus 
attention on increasing the supply of resources required to meet the new 
demands To be sure, some attempts were made to raise the efficiency by 
instituting the practise of signing memorandums of understanding (MOUs) with 
them But populism prevented successive governments from developing a 
coherent long-term strategy to give them adequate autonomy The political 
instability created in the late 1980s further exacerbated the problems Matters 
came to such a pass that the finance minister of the newly formed Janata Dal 
government declared in his maiden budget speech that he had inherited ‘empty 
coffers’ but nevertheless went on to waive government loans to farmers in order 
to fulfil an electoral promise of his party In 1990 the economic situation 
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deteriorated under the 1mpact of the Gulf War to such an extent that the country 
did not even have the foreign exchange to meet its day-to-day requirements 

Thus, by 1990 it had become clear that the socialist strategy of development 
could no longer be sustained If ım the Soviet Union and China the relative 
failure of socialist development strategies had demonstrated that totalitarianism 
was bad for socialism the Indian socialist experiment was to prove that 
democratic institutions can also distort the socialist vision by whipping up 
populist sentiments 


II 


The package of economic policies unwrapped by the newly formed Congress 
government 1n June 1991 has signalled a marked departure, if not a reversal, of 
the socialist strategy It has dismantled the existing regime of licences and 
controls by reducing the number of items requiring a licence first to 18 and then 
to only eight items These latter items were the ones whose production involved 
strategic and environmental considerations The era of self-reliance through 
import substitution ended when import duties were brought down from an 
average of 150 per cent to 110 per cent The number of items banned for export 
was reduced from 68 to seven The industrial policy resolution was revised to 
allow private sector investments 1n areas formerly reserved for the public sector 
The rupee was devalued and its convertibility on current account was allowed 

An important component of economic reforms was the decision of the 
government to limit deficit financing so that it did not lead to excessive price 
rise which could have produced harmful effects This entailed cutting down of 
government expenditure by withdrawing support to non-productive public 
sector units and by withdrawing various types of subsidies to different sections 
of society 

The main thrust of the economic reforms seemed to be the liberalization of 
the market so that the forces of demand and supply could express themselves 
freely in a competitive market, and the local and regional economy could be 
integrated into the global economy It was hoped that by removing restrictions 
on competition efficiency would be enhanced and the monopolies, which tended 
to constrain production and increase prices, could be controlled 


Consensus and Compromise 

The economic reforms adopted by India are regarded as another instance of the 
imperialist design of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World 
Bank (George 1994, Oommen 1993) These institutions did of course insist that 
the countries which seek their financial assistance should meet certain of their 
‘conditionalities’ But populist politics of the 1980s and the frequent change of 
governments at the centre had rendered the economy too weak to develop a 
consistent and coherent approach to resist pressures from the IMF, the World 
Bank and other international fora 
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In the initial stages there were considerable doubts about the acceptability of 
the economic liberalization programme and the government had to repeatedly 
declare its commitment to socialism What 1s remarkable therefore 1s that in the 
course of four years, the initial resistance to economic reforms has become 
transformed into an implicit consensus cutting across a wide spectrum of 
ideologies and interests This consensus 1s depicted by the fact that chief 
ministers of political parties which had earlier opposed economic reforms have 
now accepted the necessity to promote private sector investments both from 
within the country and abroad In the last few months several of these chief 
ministers have gone abroad on missions to attract foreign investments They 
have also been making efforts to encourage private enterprises with a view to 
providing an impetus to economic activity 1n their respective states 

These changes in political attitudes to liberalization are partly due to the 
pressures set off by the 1mpact of economic reforms The central government's 
decision to reduce deficit financing and its decision to curtail investments in 
public sector enterprises has forced the state governments to generate their own 
resources by encouraging private sector enterprises, both Indian and foreign 
Further, the removal of licensing on a broad range of goods and the decision to 
open the country to foreign investments now allows considerabale autonomy to 
the state governments to generate the additional funds required for their 
effective functioning They now realize, irrespective of their 1deological 
predilections, that 1n order to expand employment opportunities and to meet the 
demands of diverse sections of society, there 1s no alternative to encouraging 
private 1nvestments In this, the progress made by Maharashtra and Gujarat 
which have had a record of being hospitable to private 1nvestments has also had 
a demonstration effect 

If the programme of economic liberalization has now become somewhat 
acceptable it 1s because of the support 1t has gained from the farmers Sharad 
Joshi, the leader of the Shetkhar: Sanghathana of Maharashtra, favours the 
policy because he sees the advantages for the peasants in the removal of 
government restrictions on the marketing of agricultural products But other 
peasant leaders, including Mahendra Singh Tikait of the Bharatiya Kisan Union 
or Dr Nanjundaswamy of the Karnataka Rajya Raita Sangha were not initially 
convinced In 1993 Dr Najundaswamy led a widely publicized protest in which 
the offices of the multinational Cargill Seeds (India) in Bangalore and Bellary 
were ransacked There was a widespread apprehension that in the new 
globalized economy the peasants would lose their nights to exchange seeds 
amongst themselves There was also an apprehension that the various subsidies 
the peasants enjoy, which amount to nearly 15 per cent of the budgetary 
expenditure of the central government, will be withdrawn Over the last few 
years, however, peasant attitudes have changed This 1s due to the assurances 
given by the government that 1t will continue to provide the subsidies and partly 
due to the peasants' appreciation of the new opportunities that have been 
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opened up by economic reforms Many peasants have gained by linking 
themselves up with foreign agri-business corporations 

A dramatic instance of their changed attitude 1s reflected ın the recent 
announcement by Cargill Seeds (India) of the dispatch of its first export 
consignment of seeds The company clauns that more than five thousand 
farmers from Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh are now participating ın their 
programmes to produce seeds of sunflower, maize and Jawar and that the 
number of participating farmers 1s likely to go up in the near future 

Small-scale industries are adversely affected by economic liberalization 
because it threatens their protected markets and the concessional credit and 
technical assistance they enjoyed This explains why the Association of Small 
Industries vigorously lobbied and protested against the reforms In Gujarat 
small-scale producers of salt joined the Gandhian activists in launching a 
Satyagraha against the operations of Cargill industries which had proposed to 
establish a large modern salt manufacturing unit near Surat Subsequent to the 
protest, the company closed its salt manufacturing operations in Gujarat But 
such protests from small-scale industries too have rapidly given way to a willing 
acceptance of economic reforms In this case too the compromising attitude of 
the government in assuring the small-scale sector that the protection 1t enjoyed 
will continue has played a key role More importantly, however, as the 
recession felt in the first year of liberalization gave way to a new surge of 
mdustrial activity numerous small-scale enterprises are being flooded with 
orders for the manufacture of a variety of items Some of them are now finding 
that the advantages of growing into large enterprises far outweigh the 
advantages they have been deriving by remaining small 

Another aspect of economic liberalization which has evoked strong 
reactions bas been the decision to privatize public sector enterprises and the 
decision to refer even loss-making public sector enterprises to the Board of 
Industrial and Financial Reconstruction for its recommendations on closure 
Government spokesmen have been repeatedly warning public sector enterprises 
that they cannot expect the government to provide them financial support The 
workers in these enterprises, alarmed at the prospect of losing their jobs, had 
organized countrywide one-day strikes protesting against privatization This 
resistance has also been backed by the Left parties on ideological grounds 
Some scholars hold that public sector units such as the BHEL had played a key 
role in upgradation of indigenous technology and that 1t would be a loss of 
national wealth if they were privatized They also see in the government’s move 
towards privatization the hands of foreign multinational corporations which ar2 
regarded as having a vested interest in the demise of such units 

Such protests were also fuelled by the political controversy regarding the 
alleged underpricing of the shares of some profit-making public sector 
corporations Consequently the government has become more cautious While 
privatization in certain areas such as telecommunications 1s proceeding at a 
rapid pace with the government subcontracting several telecommunication 
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services to private enterprises, ın other areas the government seems to have 
compromised with political pressures 1n resisting privatization 

While political opposition has succeeded in slowing down the policy of 
privatization, the opening up of the economy for private enterprise has had a 
stimulating effect on some of the leading public sector enterprises Increased 
competition and the threat of losing budgetary support have made the workers 
as well as management more responsive to market forces The Steel Authority 
of India diversified its production and improved the productivity of its steel 
mills by undertaking technological upgradation of plant and equipment and 
registered healthy profits in 1993-94 In the BEL, the workers and the 
management set up committees to review and monitor the productivity of the 
unit and to eliminate unproductive subcontracting arrangements to improve 
profits These corporations have benefited from the institution of MOUs that 1s 
being used to give them a degree of autonomy Yet some of the structural 
defects still persist which reduce their flexibility and ability to respond to 
changing market conditions . 

The liberalization programme, by generaung greater competition and by 
allowing the entry of foreign industrial corporations, did threaten private 
entrepreneurs who had thnved under the protective umbrella of socialist 
planning Therefore, ıt was expected that some of the leading industrial houses 
would resist liberalization But ıt generated only a mild protest which was 
voiced by some leading industrialists in Bombay demanding ‘a level playing 
field’ Their argument was that economic reforms favoured foreign investors 
vis-a-vis the Indian entrepreneurs They claimed that foreign investors could 
automatically raise their participation 1n Indian companies to 51 per cent of the 
equity capital whereas Indian investors had to wait for up to six months to get 
permission from the government for the same They also complained that 
foreign investors had an edge over Indians as they could borrow from abroad at 
lower rates of interest as compared to Indian investors who had to largely 
depend on local financial institutions and commercial banks which charged high 
rates of interest. But 1t appears that even those who protested have been too 
caught up in the frenzy of industrial expansion to mount greater pressure on the 
government 

Some of the biggest beneficiaries of economic reforms have been the 
professional managers The feverish tempo of investment and the arrival of 
foreign multinationals have increased the demand for professional managers 
Amendments have been made in the Company Act of 1956 to allow companies 
to raise salaries of managers and directors This has increased managerial 
salaries to dizzy levels Salaries which ın the pre-liberalization days used to be 
received by the top level management are now received by newcomers in 
several of the corporations According to the journal The Economust (1995 10) 
salaries in the range of $ 100,000-200,000 per year are no longer rare In fact, 
even managers of public sector enterprises have benefited from this spectacular 
escalation because they have been encouraged to retire from their jobs 1n public 
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sector companies to search for jobs in the private sector Hence the urban 
middle class from which most of the managers hail has enthusiastically 
supported economic reforms 

Economic liberalization threatens the interests of organized industrial labour 
because 1n a labour surplus economy such as that of India, liberalization would 
allow employers to hire and fire labourers at will In fact, one of the major 
recommendations made by a Japanese industrial delegation which visited India 
in 1991 with a view to promote Japanese industrial investment was to drop the 
clause in the Industrial Disputes Act which stipulates that large industrial 
employers should seek permission of the government to retrench their workers 
The government was urged to come out with a clear ‘exit policy’ The proposal 
to introduce a new industrial relations bill in the Parliament which 1s supposed 
to incorporate the new exit policy was opposed by some of the leading trade 
unions and political parties In response to the strikes and demonstrations 
organized by the workers, the government withheld the introduction of the new 
industrial relations bill It also assured trade union leaders that nothing wi] be 
done which will harm the interests of the workers 

One method the government has adopted to bring about the needed 
adjustments 1n the wake of liberalization 1s the introduction of the Volurtary 
Retirement Scheme (VRS) giving senior workers attractive retirement benefits 
1f they choose early retirement The scheme which 1s 1n force both 1n the private 
and in the public sector has weakened the workers’ resistance to the 
liberalization programme because it offers a substantial amount as retirement 
benefits to tempt them to become self-employed This 1s especially true in the 
case of workers 1n private sector enterprises who have received much larger 
amounts than stipulated as their retirement benefits 

A major unanticipated outcome of liberalization has been the workers’ 
willingness to negotiate with the management to ensure higher productivity 
provided their local problems are solved Mamkootam (1995) gives the 
examples of recent agreements with workers unions reached by several leading 
1ndustrial corporations including Escorts, Phillips and Telco He suggests that 
workers are now prepared to accept new productivity norms, and undergo 
training programmes because they realize that their future depends on the firm's 
ability to register high profits He 1s also of the view that increased competition 
has changed the attitude of private enterprises towards the worker Rather than 
treating workers as dispensable, managements now realize that high turnover 
rates and lack of commitment to organizational goals blunt their competizive 
edge Hence a new collaboration between workers and management 1s being 
forged under the impact of liberalization Economic liberalization, contrary to 
expectations, seems to have subdued industrial unrest and has produced a truce 
between workers and management 

Among the vociferous social groups which opposed economic reforms were 
the Backward Classes and Dalits The response of the Backward Classes to 
economic reforms was articulated sharply by the chief minister of Bihar who 
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defined economic reforms as a conspiracy of the upper castes to deprive the 
Backward Classes and the Dalits of their hard won rights The leaders of the 
backward classes movements and the Dalit movement feared that just when 
they had managed to get reserved jobs in the government for the socially and 
educationally backward classes, economic liberalization was introduced to 
reduce the number of jobs ın the government and public sector enterprises Such 
an apprehension has given rise to demands that the reservation policy be 
extended to the private sector as well This demand, which continues to be 
articulated occasionally by the leaders of the Backward Classes and the Dalits, 
contains an implicit acceptance of economic liberalization 

Thus economic liberalization has generated a broad consensus in the country 
today This consensus 1s partly due to the flexible and even compromising 
attitude of the government which has restrained itself from 1mplementing some 
of the more unpopular features of the programme This leaves many votaries of 
liberalization dissatisfied because they feel that the effectiveness of the 
programme has been blunted by the muddled attitude of the government This 
type of cnticism however, 1s reminiscent of the arguments put across by the 
supporters of socialist self-reliance that the socialist strategy failed because it 
was not properly implemented It 1s important to note here that the government, 
the opposition parties as well as different sections of society which are affected 
by economic liberalization have adopted a pragmatic approach rather than a 
rigid ideological stance This attitude, which is a reflection of the cold logic of 
the market, 1s 1tself a comment on the effects of liberalization which have 
pushed ideologies and values to the background But it 1s important to note that 
the dominant ideologies and values are not supportive of the culture of the 
market 


Values, Ideologies and Economic Reforms 
Socialist values stressing equality continue to dominate political discourse in 
India The rise of the ideology of social justice commending empowerment of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and the Backward Classes 1s also 
Justified in terms of egalitarian values of socialism to such an extent that even 
the Left parties which used to assert the importance of class rather than caste 
and the parties of the Right, including the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and Shiv 
Sena which are hostile to socialism, have had to endorse the movement for 
social justice The power of socialist values 1s so strong even today that the 
prime minister has often attempted to sell the bitter political pill of liberalization 
by coating 1t with the sweetness of socialism 

The popularity of socialist values also reflect the traditional ambivalence 
towards the trader and the moneylender Traditionally, the trader and 
moneylender has been regarded as a symbol of prosperity Kings and nawabs 
have been known to bestow special trading rights and titles of ‘raja’ on 
prominent traders In Ahmedabad the Nagar Seth of the city was an honoured 
personality who performed critical political functions as well (Tripati 1981) 
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The trader or the moneylender was also often a patron of the artisans and 
peasants and helped them tide over seasons of shortages with resources and 
credit Yet traders and moneylenders became the objects of mistrust and 
suspicion because they ruthlessly exploited the vulnerability of their clients for 
personal gam Pandey (1990 66-108) poignantly brings out this ambivalence in 
his study of the relationship between Muslim julahas (weavers) and Hindu 
traders of Uttar Pradesh in the 19th century 

There 1s evidence that this societal ambivalence has been internalized by the 
traders themselves Thus the practice among village banias 1n some parts of the 
country was to take out a lighted lamp filled with ghee when the first monsoon 
clouds gathered If the lamp got extinguished the bania regarded it as a sign of 
his own prosperity brought by strong winds which would drive away the clouds 
and with it the prospects of a good rainfall, and thereby assure him of a large 
clientele of debtors 1n the forthcoming season The contrary instance would be 
regarded as inauspicious because good rainfall would make for dull business 
(Darling 1947 176-77) Such self-perception can be noted among modern 
shopkeepers and petty traders who consider their job as involving much 
‘cheating’ and hence prefer to become involved in more ‘respectable’ 
businesses like industrial entrepreneurship (Panini 1979) It is also reflectec in 
the tendency of certain trading castes of north India adopting a martial lifestyle 
to claim the Kshatriya caste status (Tiberwal 1982) 

The anti-business and anti-market values also find support in Gandhian 
ideals Although Gandhi sought and obtained the active support of big businzss 
in the freedom struggle and advocated the notion of trusteeship of business, the 
Gandhian emphasis on limitation of wants and on spirituality subordinates 
economics to morality It hence cannot condone the emphasis of liberalization 
on endless and expanding cycles of accumulation and consumption 

The dominance of Gandhian values over economics becomes evident in the 
government’s attitude towards the textile industry in the 1980s The government 
prohibited large textile mills from expanding production and modernizing their 
machinery so that handloom and small textile units would not suffer economic 
hardship It 1s estimated that such a policy resulted in the loss of nearly two 
million jobs in the textile industry and with it a loss of valuable foreign 
exchange India's share of the world market ın textiles consequently declined 
from 8 8 per cent to 4 1 per cent (The Economist 1995 15) The recent rise of 
the environmental and feminist movements has popularized new 1ideologies 
which have questioned the culture of the market The environmentalists hold 
that the free market leads to the exploitation of natural resources and 
degradation of the human habitat The feminists resent the fact that the market 
promotes sexist values In India environmentalist or feminist ideologies have 
yet to develop concepts which support the free market system It 1s possible to 
argue that market forces liberate women and can be eco-friendly but such 
arguments have not gained popularity 
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The only potential source of ideological support for liberalization 1s 
economic nationalism One version of it was briefly articulated by K L Chugh, 
the chairman of a professionally managed Indian company called ITC when he 
vigorously opposed the latter’s British parent company BAT from acquiring a 
major portion of its equity capital Chugh advocates a Japanese or a South 
Korean model of economic nationalism in which the state actively supports 
indigenous business enterprises and industries to change them into Indian 
multinational corporations The other version of economic nationalism 1$ 
articulated by the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh (RSS) and the BJP which 
oppose the entry of foreign multinationals especially in the consumer goods 
industries and 1n sectors where Indian enterprise has developed expertise They 
see the entry of multinational firms as an invitation to imperialist powers to 
recolonize the country They favour market-friendly policies only for private 
sector enterprises These versions of economic nationalism have yet to gain 
popularity One reason may be the advantages that Indian business leaders see 
in the opportunities for collaboration with foreign corporations and in the new 
investment opportunities that have been opened up with liberalization 

Thus, given the prevalent ideological milieu, it 1s understandable that the 
government has had to wage ‘guerilla warfare’ (The Economist 1995 7) to push 
economic reforms on their slow and blundering path The government's 
advocacy of ‘adjustment with a human face’ and of ‘safety nets’ to ensure that 
the poor are protected from the trauma of adjustment 1s indeed a thinly veiled 
apology for the possible adverse effects of liberalization on the poor Hence 
although a pragmatic consensus in favour of liberalization has emerged, the 
programme ıs yet to gain legitimacy 1n terms of ideologies and values 


Viability of Economic Reforms 
The issue of acceptability of economic reforms leads to the issue of their 
viability In this regard it 1s useful to refer to an example provided by Saberwal 
from economic history He quotes Dasgupta’s description of a certain Mulla 
Abdul Ghafur in the year 1700 (Saberwal 1993 28) Mulla Ghafur was a leading 
merchant of Surat with trading operations stretching from Manila to Mocha 
Saberwal's point 1s that although Ghafur’s trading operations were comparable 
to those of any of the leading European trading companies he did not have the 
support of the social and institutional infrastructure as did the Europeans His 
operations collapsed because the Moghul governor of Surat conspired with a 
Dutch company to harm him 

Now nearly three centuries later, has the situation changed? It 1s possible to 
identify potential Abdul Ghafurs in India today Although some economists 
hold that Indian corporations have been more accustomed to establishing and 
articulating social networks and to trading, a new breed of professionally 
trained entrepreneurs and managers with a capacity for novation and for 
management of highly complex technology bas come up These new 
entrepreneurs have even thrived on competition from foreign firms and have 
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made significant advances after liberalization Many of them have experienced 
such tremendous growth that they have preferred to concentrate on their core 
competencies while shedding their peripheral interests According to an 
estimate based on a survey of 1,800 companies, 15 per cent reported increas2 1n 
sales during the first half of 1994-95 (The Economist 1995 8) Thus it 1s 
possible to locate entrepreneurs who can take advantage of liberalization to 
contribute to India’s rapid industrialization 

Doubts are, however, expressed about the Indian labour force Although 
Indian workers are intelligent and skilled and although the Indian wage level 1s 
low as compared to Taiwan and 1s on par with the wage level ın China, it 1s 
stated that the productivity of Indian workers 1s only one-sixth the productivity 
of the Taiwanese workers and one-third the productivity of the Chinese 
workers, thereby making India relatively less attractive to foreign investors But 
even here, the effects of liberalization are being felt As mentioned before, 
Indian workers are now willing to accept new productivity norms proposed by 
managements in order to protect their jobs in the face of heightened 
competition 

The basic problem therefore 1s of the social and institutional infrastructure 
required to support enterprises According to Saberwal, India's plural society 
has promoted a multiplicity of codes which prevent the development of a master 
code applicable across the diversity of cultures Such a master code 1s seen as 
necessary to make mega structures work effectively and 1n unison (Saberwal 
1993 29-30) 

A similar point of view 1s expressed by Sudershan who questions the 
following claims of a publicity brochure jointly brought out by the government 
of India and United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) 


India's' time-tested 1nstitutions offer investors a transparent environment for 
the security of their long-term investments These include a free and vibrant 
press, a judiciary which can and does overrule the government, a 
sophisticated legal and accounting system and an user-friendly intellectual 
infrastructure, most evident in the widespread use of English as the principal 
language of commerce and administration (1995 10) 


Sudarshan ıs skeptical of the above statement and points out some glaring 
deficiencies in the Indian legal system which may inhibit the liberalization 
process Sudershan holds that the legal system, besides being dilatory and 
expensive, has several deficiencies which work against liberalization The 
possibility that judgements of lower courts can be reversed in the higher courts 
and the capacity of the system to tolerate inconsistent judgements, reduces the 
chances of predictable outcomes Simularly, the deficiencies in the Code of Civil 
Procedure of 1908, which has not yet been amended, allow multiple legal paths 
in breach of contract cases He also mentions that the 42nd Amendment to the 
Constitution introduced during the Emergency of 1975, which described the 
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Indian Republic as ‘socialist’, allows the Supreme Court to take a restrictive 
view of state action favouring liberalization 

It 1s possible to extend the argument to the infrastructural deficiencies faced 
by the country in regard to primary education, literacy and public health 
facilities Sen (1994 22) shows that the current Indian literacy rate of 52 per 
cent 1s much lower than the literacy rates in South Korea (96 per cent), Thailand 
(93 per cent) and China (76 per cent) Sen suggests that the Brahmanical elitist 
attitude towards education may have been responsible for India’s poor primary 
educational system (Ibid 14) 

The link between public health and development was dramatically 
demonstrated 1n 1994 when an epidemic of what was widely identified as 
pneumonic plague erupted in Surat city leading to the exodus of workers to 
other parts of the country The outbreak, which resulted 1n some countries 
imposing a ban on Indian exports, 1s estimated to have resulted 1n a loss of 
around Rs 1,000 crores Sanitary facilities 1n India covered only 10 per cent of 
the population during 1988-91 as compared to more than 90 per cent 1n China, 
about 70 per cent in Thailand and 60 per cent in Sri Lanka (The Economist 
1995 25) The loss suffered by the country in terms of expenditure on hospitals 
and loss of man-days and productivity could have been prevented by better 
public health facilities It 1s argued that the public health system suffers because 
munictpalities are starved of funds and because of an elitist approach to health 
problems 

Reforms in the legal, educational and health system require extensive reform 
of the public administrative system which, however, has been slow to change 
For instance, although the government has abolished licensing, prospective 
investors still have to face several frustrating bureaucratic hurdles Thus, even 
today investors require clearance from the Secretariat for Industrial Approval, 
from the external commercial borrowing section of the Finance Ministry, while 
13 similar other clearances from the central government are necessary to get 
approval for foreign investment proposals Apart from the scope for corruption 
that such bureaucratic clearances create, they cause considerable delay in the 
completion of projects In addition, state governments require numerous other 
bureaucratic clearances making ıt difficult to establish and operate industrial 
enterprises Some observers point out that in some states, organizations have 
come up which perform the work of the Directorate General of Technical 
Development, an organization which was disbanded by the central government 
in the wake of economic reforms Hence the bureaucracy continues to be an 
obstacle to the effective implementation of economic reforms 

If the public administration system 1s tending to slow down the pace of 
economic reforms, serious doubts may be raised about its capacity to respond to 
the new challenges that arise in the wake of economic liberalization The state 
has to ensure that its ‘safety net’ programmes are effectively implemented so 
that the poor are protected from the adverse effects of economic reforms The 
state will also have to protect the interests of consumers, ensure environmental 
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protection and regulate the market to prevent the growth of monopolies—tasks 
which pose new administrative challenges 

The programme of economic reforms cannot be effective unless reforms are 
extended to the administrative and institutional spheres of social life The task 
does seem to be formidable, but there are signs that the forces of liberalization 
are generating pressures in the direction of such reforms Thus the new 
legitimacy that institutions such as the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry and Confederation of Indian Industries have gained 
since liberalization 1s leading to a partnership between government and 
business The government ıs becoming more responsive to the needs of bus_ness 
and has shown a willingness to involve the private sector enterprises and 
non-government organizations (NGOs) m building infrastructure In the field of 
education and literacy and in the provision of public health facilities the 
government 1s now more open to suggestions and contributions emanating from 
the private sector enterprises and the NGOs 

Administrative and institutional reforms require pressure from grassroots 
political movements Thus ever since the agitations against the Narmada Valley 
Project and the Tehri Dam Project, the government has been involving NGOs in 
the identification and rehabilitation of displaced people 

Economic liberalization contributes to the delegation of powers to different 
authorities and to decentralization of power Liberalization, as contrasted to 
socialist self-reliance, disperses power Economic liberalization inverts the 
hegemony of politics over economics Mayor decisions affecting the economy 
will be taken by corporate heads and peasant proprietors rather than ministers 
and bureaucrats 

The pressure of market competition will put pressure on bureaucracies to 
take early decisions and implement them effectively forcing thereby the 
delegation and decentralization of power In this regard the 73rd Amendment to 
the Constitution giving constitutional status to panchayat: raj institutions 1s a 
step in the right direction because rural development problems will now be 
addressed by local peoples representatives 

Thus the programme of economic liberalization seems to have unleashed 
contradictory forces While democratic politics has generated a pragmatic 
consensus in some aspects of economic reforms it has also diluted the 
programme considerably There is evidence that economic liberalization 1s 
making space for a thousand institutional flowers to bloom but government 
Institutions seem to be characterized by a reluctance to change It 1s hence too 
early to state that economic reforms are indeed irreversible 
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Sociological discussions of economic liberalization have mainly concentrated 
on its anticipated social repercussions Polarization of classes, increasing 
incidence of poverty, sharpening of gender inequality, growth of religious 
fanaticism, heightened communal tensions, rise of separatist tendencies and the 
weakening of the nation-state have been identified as some of the damaging 
effects of liberalization To complete the picture, the trends in consumerism and 
commodification anticipated by Gandhian idealists and the ecological 
degradation implied ın a runaway free market may also be added It alters Max 
Weber’s prognosis of modernity as an ‘iron cage’ (Chalcraft 1994 16-45) 
Instead, the new liberalized Indian version of development generates the 
imagery of the invisible hand of the market cynically orchestrating primordial 
passions to support a repressive and inegalitarian social order 

Some economists anticipate class polarization as a consequence of economic 
liberalization They argue that the operation of market forces will polarize 
classes in both the agricultural and industrial sectors The growing global 
demand for vegetables, fruits and flowers as Indian agriculture links up with the 
international agri-businesses and the consequent shrinkage of the area under 
food crops 1s regarded as inimical to the interests of the poor who will be made 
to pay higher prices for thew daily food regirements The poor will become 
poorer whereas the rich farmers will attain prosperity because of their linkages 
to the global market This trend ın agriculture marks the virtual abandonment of 
India's cherished policy of self-sufficiency 1n foodgrams According to this line 
of thinking since India ıs a large country with a huge population, food shortages 
in India would push up prices of foodgrains in the world market leaving the 
country acutely vulnerable to foreign pressures during periods of drought 
(Patnaik 1993) 

A more optimistic view holds that liberalization, by removing the shackles 
imposed on Indian agriculture, would redress the bias that the past accent on 
heavy industry has introduced 1n the Indian economy Omvedt maintains that 
liberalization promotes the labour-intensive sectors of the economy and 
contributes to rural development (1993) This line of thinking 1s eloquently 
supported by Thimmaiah who anticipates a veritable agricultural revolution in 
the wake of economic hberalization Thimmaiah maintains that the removal of 
both price control and restrictions on trade would offer incentives to increase 
agricultural productivity which, in turn, would increase employment 
opportunities 1n rural areas thereby 1mproving the living conditions of the rural 
poor He holds that misplaced socialist policies in agriculture and especially 
land reforms have only succeeded in creating conditions for the reproduction of 
rural poverty which has made ıt necessary for the government to launch massive 
poverty eradication programmes (1994) 

The divergent arguments presented above will be tested when the full 
impact of economic liberalization on agriculture will be felt The latest trends 
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indicate that farmers are enjoying unprecedented prosperity as they link 
themselves to modern agri-business In Maharashtra, farmers have taken to 
liberalization with alacrity and have been exporting grapes and other fruits to 
Europe Aquaculture has become a lucrative business in coastal areas of 
peninsular India with farmers turning over their paddy fields to prawn and 
shrimp cultivation In Haryana and Punjab farmers are growing potatoes and 
other cash crops for foreign agri-business corporations and are rezping 
enormous profits 

As of now only indirect evidence 1s available in regard to employment 
trends and the incidence of poverty in rural areas The IMF-World 3ank 
conditionalities on the reduction of subsidies 1s reported to have forced the 
government in 1993 to raise the issue price for the public distribution system of 
wheat by Rs 50 per quintal and of rice by Rs 60 per quintal, thereby adversely 
affecting the poor (EPW Research Foundation 1994 27) Available data on 
employment and agricultural wages do not indicate clear trends One 
interpretation 1s that the annual average rate of growth of employment was 1 95 
per cent between 1991-92 and 1993-94 which 1s marginally higher than the rate 
for 1985-88 to 1990-91, which was 17 per cent Data indicates that 
employment opportunities 1n agriculture are not increasing because agricultural 
productivity has decreased But this decrease 1n employment opportunities 
seems to have been more than made up by expansion of job opportunities 1n 
non-farm and urban unorganized sectors (Baru 1994) This analysis, however, 1s 
not 1n conformity with the Economic Survey 1994-95 data on real agricultural 
wages which show a decline in 1991-92, which was more than compensatzd by 
the increase ın real agricultural wage levels during 1992-93 and 1993-94 (GOI 
1994 158) Further the Economic Survey of 1994-95 also shows thet the 
beneficiaries of poverty eradication programmes have increased over the period 
1992-93 to 1993-94 (Ibid 167) which raises doubts about the increasing 
incidence of poverty due to curtailment of funds for these programmes 

While it 1s not possible to be definitive about the poor becoming poorer, 
evidence on consumption expenditure indicates differentiation in consumption 
styles even in rural areas Rao estimates that about 2 1 millon households in 
urban areas and 1 5 million households ın rural areas are in the income range of 
Rs 78,000 per annum and above, and that in the income range of Rs 56,000 to 
Rs 78,000 the corresponding figures are 3 2 million and 26 million Thus in the 
rural areas there 1s now a prosperous middle class of more than 4 million 
households who constitute a vast market for industrial products (Rao 1994 8) 
Rao's analysis of consumption expenditure reveals a growing rural market for 
bicycles, portable radios, table fans, sewing machines, black and white 
television sets, pressure cookers, muxers/grinders, and the like, even during the 
recessionary year of 1992-93 Rao demonstrates that the consumption o7 even 
the rural poor 1s increasing on items such as nail polish, lipstick, face cream, 
shampoo, toothpastes and the like (1bid 22) 
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In the industrial sector, the government itself has anticipated that adjustment 
to economic reforms will create significant job losses and has made a ‘safety 
net’ provision 1n the form of the VRS The 1mplementation of the VRS seems to 
have softened the adjustment problems of workers, although there are 
controversial views on the success of the retirmg workers m their 
self-employment ventures 

As 1s well known, the slump ın industrial investments ın 1991 was followed 
by rapid recovery in the subsequent years But this recovery 1s not likely to 
result in rapid expansion of industrial employment in the organized sector 
because increasing competition 1s compelling the industries to adopt 
capital-intenstve technology and modern techniques of organization. which 
emphasize ‘lean working force’ and ‘flat management’ concepts 

The impact of rapid industrialization will mainly be indirect in the sense that 
the job opportunities ın the service sector would grow as incomes tend to rise 
Baru (1994) confirms this by pointing to the growth of employment in the 
self-employed and unorganized sector during the first three years of economic 
reforms Considering the fact that modern telecommunication facilities are now 
being introduced even in small towns and that there 1s an Increasing use of 
computers, employment opportunities in the service sector are likely to expand 
further 

In the long run, however, as development proceeds India's will lose its 
competitive advantage in terms of low wages Expansion of employment 
opportunities would then depend on the advanced adaptive skills and technical 
ability of the workers This, in turn, calls for institutional innovations in the 
field of education and in the spread of educational facilities 

While economic liberalization may have a positive impact on employment 
Opportunities, especially in the short run, it 1s likely to accentuate class 
differentiation As new opportunities are thrown open by the market forces, 
members of classes who enjoy cumulative advantages of education are likely to 
gain access to the more lucrative opportunities and even displace those who are 
comparatively deprived This kind of accentuation of class differences will tend 
to become explosive because 1n India classes overlap with caste and community 
differences It 1s well known that young computer professionals, financial 
experts and media professionals, who are 1n great demand globally, are mainly 
drawn from the upper castes and elite sections of urban society Further, there 
are now instances of persons drawn the from middle and upper caste 
backgrounds infiltrating trades which were earlier relegated to the deprived 
caste groups For instance, prior to economic reforms, flaying cattle carcasses 
was a lowly activity reserved for the Dalit castes With liberalization, as leather 
exports increased, flaying became such a profitable activity that upper caste 
contractors 1n Uttar Pradesh began competing for licences to collect cattle 
carcasses and flay them As a result, the licence fee soared to levels which went 
beyond the paying capacity of the genume flayers (Jha 1994) This instance 
demonstrates that accentuation of class differences will also lead to 
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accentuation of caste differences, mainly because educational opportunities for 
the disadvantaged sections of society are still woefully inadequate Thus, 
instead of contributing to the dilution of caste differences the logic of the 
market may accentuate such differences (Panini, forthcoming) 

Feminists are concerned that gender issues will be pushed to the background 
as liberalization proceeds They maintam that privatization of public sector 
enterprises, reduction of investment ın public sector units and lower government 
expenditure on poverty eradication programmes would hurt the interests of 
women (Kalpagam 1994) They are of the view that the proportion of women 
workers in the organized sector may fall precipitously because public sector 
units rather than private sector units have favoured women’s recruitment 

The experience of Malaysia and Thailand, however, suggests that 
victimization of women and their commodification gets accentuated as large 
industries begin recruiting women ın their workforce The pattern noticed in 
these countries 1s of rural women sent by their parents to work in factories so 
that they can accumulate funds for their marrage But by the time -hey 
accumulate enough, their prospects of marriage are dimmed because they 
acquire negative streotypes, like being ‘hot stuff’ and ‘seeking fun’ (Ong 1987) 
Long and strenuous work also reduces their physical attraction to men and their 
eligibility as prospective marital partners And as they grow old they are unable 
to cope with the pace of work in the factories and are thrown out of their Jobs to 
eke out a livelihood as sex workers, thus becoming exposed to AIDS and other 
sexually-transmitted diseases 

In the Indian context, liberalization 1s likely to draw women into the 
unorganized sector of the workforce rather than into the organized sector 
Industrial units in the organized sector will have to provide extra facilities for 
women, grant maternity leave and will be prevented from engaging women in 
shift work It will make sense to recruit male workers instead 

It 1s a well known fact that in the segmented unorganized sector in India, 
women and children are preferred as workers because they are disciplined, 
possess nimble fingers and even temperaments, and can be paid low wages for 
monotonous and tedious chores Recently, the practice of child labour in India 
has come under severe criticism 1n international fora The threat of Imposirg a 
social clause to ban exports from India which have been produced by employing 
child labour has forced the government to discourage the recruitment of 
children Hence the employers will find it advantageous to substitute children 
with women Most of the women who are drawn into such work are from the 
lower caste poor families or are destitute women Considering the working 
conditions and forms of labour relations that prevail ın the informal sector, 1t 
can be inferred that liberalization reinforces trends of super-exploitation of 
women 

The Indian expenence of industrialization under the regime of socialist 
controls has highlighted how middle class women have become victims of 
various forms of violence, including rape and dowry deaths , Economic 
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liberalization, which enhances salaries of the predominantly male professionals, 
1s likely to escalate dowry demands by parents of eligible bachelors But there 
have been instances of a few middle class women who have successfully 
struggled their way through to the top as entrepreneurs and professionals It 1s 
likely that freeing the market will open up such opportunities for more middle 
class women 

Some observers have attempted to account for the spread of ethnic violence 
and communalism in terms of the processes unleashed by economic 
liberalization Rajagopal (1994) in an elaborate exercise suggests a link between 
liberalization which according to him was inaugurated in the 1980s and the 
Ramjanmabhumi movement launched by the BJP and the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) He analyses a commercial campaign run by an advertisement 
firm hired by the BJP for its election campaigns earlier and compares it with the 
BJP-VHP propaganda campaign for Ramjanmabhumi by tracing 
methodological similarities The Ramyanmabhumi campaign used the multiple 
interpretations of the Ram legend and the mass appeal of Ramyana to evolve an 
unidimensional macho 1mage of Ram to mobilize the masses for the Hindutva 
cause This method, Rajagopal holds, 1s similar to the structure of successful 
commercial campaigns adopted by the concerned advertisement firm Thus, 
according to Rajagopal, the removal of controls over market forces also seems 
to have freed the forces of ‘Hindu’ fundamentalism 

Rayagopal’s analysis, however, conflates the effects of media and 
advertisement techniques with the effects of liberalization It 1s necessary to 
distinguish the social logic of the market from the social effects of the mass 
media 

The logic generated by the market 1s ‘cold’ because it encourages the 
participant to subordinate emotions and values in entering into market 
transactions Market forces tend to isolate individuals from their community as 
they are caught up in the business of earning a livelihood In contrast, McLuhan 
(1993) has shown that the medium 1s the ‘massage’, thereby highlighting the 
emotional rub of the media It ıs interesting to note that advertisement 
campaigns use metaphors to persuade people, not rational logic Thus the coldly 
calculative individual that market forces give rise to will have to be converted 
into a pliable ‘warm’ consumer through advertisement techniques Here indeed 
hes the contradiction that liberalization generates As market forces change 
social relationships into relationships of instrumentality, human beings seek 
compensation for the social identity they have lost by surrounding themselves 
with consumer goods and expressing their identity through them It ıs true that 
these consumers can be politically manipulated by reconstructing surrogate 
‘communities’ Invariably ın such reconstructions the richly textured meanings 
of the culture of which they were a part are homogenized and reduced for 
collective mobilization This ıs what happens in the fundamentalist? 
interpretations as ıs noted by Rajagopal Thus, the rise of fundamentalism 
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should be considered a reaction to the cold logic and the alienation that the 
market generates But fundamentalism may threaten the logic of the market 
itself This happened when the Ramjanmabhumi campaign resulted m the 
demolition of the Babri mosque on December 6, 1992 The mots that erupted 
following the destruction crippled the market The Indian economy suffered a 
recession—it took several months to make up for the losses Clearly, there was a 
message 1n this for the political parties as well as the players 1n the market 
They could not let communal sentiments and ideologies run riot Although 1t 1s 
too early to state whether this message has indeed changed attitudes, 
liberalization and increased competition will also encourage political and social 
forces which seek communal harmony and social integration In this context ıt 
ıs necessary to recall the rise of pragmatism which has prompted political 
parties as well as different groups in the society to make compromises and 
accept some of the main features of liberalization (which have been noted in 
section II) The rise of such pragmatism may contribute to forces that restrain 
communal and caste passions 

Thus while economic liberalization may have accentuated economic 
disparities, sharpened caste divisions and promoted patriarchy and 
fundamentalism, ıt 1s important to note that the market has re.eased 
undercurrents which may eventually suppress and overwhelm the divisive 
forces 


IV 


The exercise undertaken in this paper points to the need to unravel the ‘social 
logic’ of economic policies and programmes The social logic may subordinate 
‘economics’ to generate outcomes which could not have been anticipated by the 
policy makers and their critics The social logic of socialist self-reliance had 
generated social and political trends which proved to be counter-productive 
Similarly, considering the institutionalization of socialist values by diverse 
segments of society and considering the almost apologetic manner in which the 
government introduced economic reforms, 1t could not have been anticipated 
that within a period of four years a consensus would be generated 1n its favour 
It 1s also clear that the economic liberalization programme has itself been 
considerably modified in the government’s search for a consensus Just as 
socialist policies were diluted ın their 1mplementation because of the forzes of 
democratic politics, the programme of economic liberalization has also been 
blunted by the political forces 

Another aspect of the social logic of economic liberalization 1s its viability 
Arguments questioning the capacity of Indian entrepreneurs to rise to the 
challenge posed by liberalization have been negated It 1s not yet cleer that 
economic reforms are ‘irreversible’ but private enterprise and business has 
attained a degree of social legitimacy which is remarkable considering the 
traditional social ambivalence towards traders and moneylenders 1n India 
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Some scholars express musgivings about the impact of economic 
liberalization They anticipated deepening of social inequalities, deterioration of 
women’s condition, rising ethnic violence and communalism The focus on the 
social logic of liberalization, while confirming some of these trends, also 
highlights the trends which may counter the above-mentioned tendencies of 
disharmony and disintegration At the same time it 1s necessary to point out that 
the social scenario that confronts us 1s one which may swing from the extreme 
of a ‘polar night of icy darkness’ that Max Weber (Gerth and Mills 1970 128) 
visualized as the consequence of modernity to that of a society 1n which people 
could be manipulated by religious and ethnic forces into participating 1n orgies 
of violence and hatred Economic liberalization may create prosperity but 1n the 
process may increase ethnic strife and conflict 


NOTES 


An earlier draft of this paper was presented at the symposium on the Social Dimensions of 
Economic Reforms of the XIX All-India Sociological Conference held at Mangalore n December 
1993 A later version was presented at the Department of Sociology, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, early this year I am grateful for the criticisms and comments made on the paper on 
these two occasions I thank Ms Bela Butalia for editorial help and comments My student, Ms 
Saraswati Haider, patiently read through the paper and made several useful suggestions 


1 The terms economic reforms and economic liberalization have been used interchangeably tn 
this paper because economic liberalization 1s the major theme of the reforms introduced by the 
government 

2 Iuse the term ‘government’ to refer to the government of India Nevertheless, I use the term 
central government whenever a distinction between the central and the state governments needs 
to be made 

3 The terms socialism and socialist strategy of development used frequently ın this paper 
emphasize the aspect of ideological self-definition adopted by the Indian state The issue of 
whether the Indian state indeed remained true to the 1deas of socialism 1s not central to this 
paper 
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NEW ECONOMIC POLICY, SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


George Mathew 


The Indian economy was opened up 1n a big way for economic liberalization in 
July 1991 It 1s about four years since the new economic policy was introduced 
in the country This paper attempts briefly to outline some of the soc.al 
implications of this policy on the poor and marginalized sections of Indian 
society It concludes with some pointers on the consequences of such a policy 
on social science teaching and research ın Indian universities. and research 
centres and the paradigmatic changes that could take place 1n sociology as a 
discipline 
The main features of the new economic policy of 1991 were 


1 Devaluation of rupee by 21 per cent 

A new industrial policy allowing more foreign investments 

3 Opening up more areas for private investment and referring sick public 
sector units to the Bureau of Industrial and Financial Reconstruction 

4 Sale of part of government equity 1n profitable public sector enterprises to 
the private sector 

5 Sick public sector enterprises to be closed down 

6 Anexit policy for the private sector 

7 Reform of the financial sector by allowing foreign banks to conduct 
business 

8 Decanalization of all imports 

9 Indiscriminate export promotion 

10 Market-friendly approach and less government mtervention 


t2 


After three years of the policy, the finance minister of India stated that an 
emergent India could take on the world and connect an economically booming 
Asia with an economically established Europe (The Times of India, 15 
November 1994) He visualized India as forming a geographical and economic 
link between the developed West and the rapidly industrializing East 
consequent to the lowering of its trade and investment barriers He also stated 
that foreign exchange reserves have touched $ 19 billion excluding gold, 
exports grew more than 20 per cent in 1993-94 (April-March) and Indian 
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companies have taken well to global competition after operating for 40 years 
1n an economic cocoon, Indian industry was expected to grow at more than 8 0 
per cent in the 1994-95 fiscal year, India’s creditworthiness has improved as 
domestic firms raised more than $ 4 5 billion in 1993-94 

In the mid-year economic review by a group of Indian economists some 
significant observations were made It was noted that the Indian economy had 
bottomed out of a five-year period of low growth with high inflation, the era of 
‘stagflation,’ and had entered an era of moderate to high growth with moderate 
to high inflation, which can be called an era of 'growthflation! What 1s 
stagflation? The growth rate of national income plummeted to an average of 4 
per cent in 1990-94 and the rate of inflation on an average escalated to about 10 
per cent ‘Growthflation’ means that good agricultural production and industrial 
recovery will result ın an annual growth rate of 55 per cent, while the rate of 
inflation continues to hover around the average rate of 10 per cent per annum 
The average rate for the first five months of 1994-95 1s estimated to be about 
11 2 per cent (India International Centre 1994) 

While the above two depictions of the Indian economy give an optimistic 
picture of Indian economic development, one question which 1s not being 
sufficiently fathomed, except 1n a few quarters, 1s what 1s happening and what 1s 
going to happen to the vast majority of Indian people who are marginal to the 
entire new economic policy? Within a year of the new economic policy the 
finance minister had stated that the stabilization and structural reforms were 
aimed at enhancing the medium-term abiiity of our fiscal system to devote 
larger resources for programmes of poverty alleviation, social development and 
environmental protection (Singh 1992 7) He had, however, cautioned that this 
outcome could not be ensured immediately But even after four years of 
economic reforms the social development of the Indian masses has not taken a 
turn for the better, on the contrary their condition has worsened My purpose 
here 1s not to go into a full-fledged analysis of the negative impact of the new 
economic policy on the poor I shall attempt to give a trend by briefly looking at 
a few aspects, for example, inflation, and sectors like the rural and the urban 
poor, women and children 

Inflation hits the poor 1n any society most harshly Their purchasing power 
1s reduced and their income does not go up commensurately The poor become 
poorer mainly because of their incapacity to make both ends meet Therefore 
the test of any economic reform 1s whether it could help keep the inflation at a 
tolerable level for the poorer sections of society This 1s all the more important 
in a country where more than 30 per cent of the population 1s rated as poor 
According to experts, 1nflation in the last couple of years has been in large part 
due to increases 1n administered prices of food, fuel, power, lubricants (Ghosh, 
Dhar and Swamy 1995 1-14) Table 1 shows the annual (point to point) 
inflation rates of selected 1tems as on February 9, 1995 
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Table 1 Annual (pomt to pomt) Inflation Rates 
of Selected Items (as on February 9, 1995) 











1993-94 1994-95 
1 Primary food articles 37 137 
2 Fibres 562 340 
3 Oilseeds 61 257 
4 Fuel, power, light and lubricants 162 16 
5 Sugar, khandsan, gur 293 37 
6 Edible oils 04 200 
7 Textiles 122 173 
8 Total percentage contribution 575 602 


to overall inflation 





Source Economic Survey 1994-95, p 73 


The annual rates of inflation (in the wholesale price index) were 7 per cent 
in 1992-93, 108 per cent in 1993-94 and (expected) 12 per cent in 1994-95, 
according to the Economic Survey on a point-to-point basis, as on the last Friday 
of March each year The new economic policy has created an excess liquidity 
situation in the country This has arisen due to capital inflows More than $ 20 
billion worth of foreign investment has been made in the country since the 
economy was opened up, most of ıt being portfolio investment This 1s likely to 
continue In 1993-94 money supply increased by 204 per cent, the highest 
recorded rate of growth 1n two decades Naturally, money supply will affect 
commodity prices ! 

Most of the recent increase in the wholesale price index was concentrated ın 
primary articles Evidently, it is the poor who are depending on primary goods 
for their survival The inflation rate for primary articles has risen from 6 9 in 
1993-94 to 9 0 per cent in 1994-95 But, at the same time, the rise 1n the price cf 
manufactured items has been 7 8 to 8 5 per cent only The consumption level cf 
the poor has declined substantially because of this unprecedented inflation in 
the country The ‘safety nets’ for the poor in the context of economic reforms 
are designed to mutigate only the short-term effects of stabilization and 
structural adjustment, but the adverse effect of economic reform on rural labour 
and the rural poor 1s long-term 


Rural Poor 
The ‘poverty line’ 1n India is drawn to identify the poor whose average per 
capita daily intake of food gives them less than 2,400 calories 1n rural areas 
The Seventh Five-Year Plan improved the nutritional norms based on age, sex 
and activity-specific minimum calorie requirements, as recommended by the 
Nutritional Expert Group However, the poverty line 1s not a comprehensive 
measure because ıt does not include the requirement for shelter 

Around 283 7 million people in rural India were under the poverty line in 
1987-88, according to the Nattonal Sample Survey In 1990, the Planning 
Commussion pointed out that there had been a massive reduction ın the rural 
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poverty incidence between 1983 and 1987-88 The poverty ratio which was 50 8 
per cent in 1983 came down to 32 7 per cent in 1987-88 Although experts have 
challenged these claims, the disturbing factor 1s that even this optimistic 
estimate admits that more than 30 per cent of the population lives below the 
poverty line at a time when the country 1s at the threshold of the 21st century 

In several pockets serious malnutrition prevails Although there are no 
famine conditions, there are areas suffering food crisis, that 1s, food 1s available 
but people do not have sufficient purchasing power This 1s particularly 
noticeable 1n certain tribal regions of Orissa, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh The 
rural poor also suffer from an acute scarcity of basic amenities like drinking 
water, sanitation, shelter and health 

C H Hanumantha Rao, who was the chairman of the National Commission 
on Rural Labour has argued that rural labour cannot remain unaffected by the 
structural adjustment measures undertaken in the non-agriculture sector 
According to Rao, stabilization measures affect rural labour in two 
fundamental ways the first 1s by the reduced rate of public investment in 
agriculture and social sectors like minimum needs including primary education, 
health care, drinking water, and so on The development sectors have become 
the casualty Central assistance to state plans has slowed down ever since 
stabilization measures were 1n:tiated, adversely affecting the resource position 
of the less developed states Since investments in agriculture, rural 
development, irrigation and social sectors are basically financed by state 
revenues, they have become the first victims of the new economic measures 
Although ıt ıs true that central outlays on poverty alleviation programmes have, 
by and large, been protected, Rao argues that since the resources of states have 
been eroded, the expense on other essential outlays for agriculture and the 
social sector and the overall impact on rural employment has been adverse 
Second, Rao holds that the mse in the prices of essential commodities like 
foodgrains 1s the consequence of the structural adjustment programme and this 
has acted more harshly on the poor For instance, if the National Commission 
on Rural Labour had recommended a daily minimum agricultural wage of Rs 
20 at mid-1991 prices, within two years it had to recommend a 40 per cent 
increase (Rao 1994 1005-1010, 1995a,1995b) 


Urban Poor 

The urban poor compmise construction workers, casual labourers and the 
self-employed Like the rural poor, their wages have no protection and they 
have no bargaining capacity Mehta argues that the poor in the urban informal 
sector are worse off than the rural poor 1n three respects (1) they do not get 
wages 1n kind and, therefore, do not get automatically compensated for the price 
rise, (2) they are mostly migrants from rural areas and lack the kinship network 
when a contingency arises, (3) they incur obligatory miscellaneous expenses 
which could be avoided 1n rural areas (Mehta 1994 69) 
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India, with the second largest population in the world, also accounts for the 
second largest urban population, although it 1s one of the least urbanized 
countries Since independence, India's urban population has almost doubled 
from 109 million in 1971 to 217 million in 1991 During the last decade, while 
the total population grew at the rate of 23 56 per cent, the urban population 
registered a growth of 36 19 per cent (Census of India 1991) 

In India nearly one-fifth of the total urban population, or 20 ! per cent, was 
poor 1n 1987-88, according to official estimates ? Experts hold that the number 
of urban poor increased from 69 2 million to 77 million between 1982 to 1988 
(Minhas, Jain and Tendulkar 1991) (Official figures show a decline from 47 3 
million in 1982 to 47 million in 1988 ) This trend 1s likely to go up under the 
structural adjustment programmes It 1s estimated that during 1991-92, the first 
year of the adjustment and stabilization process, there was an overall increase of 
10 7 million in the number of poor in the country, of which 2 6 million were in 
urban areas (Gupta and Padmasiri 1992) 

There are large numbers of severely malnourished children in the 
lower-income localities 1n urban areas than 1n rural areas Housing for the poor 
1s considerably worse in the urban areas as are environmental conditions, water 
supply and sanitation In the big cities ın India, between 30 to 50 per cent oi the 
population lives in slums and on pavements In Calcutta nearly 3 million people 
live in slums But the provision of basic amenities to and employment 
generation for urban poor has not received government's attention so far Until 
recently, there was no important programme of income-generation for the urban 
poor in India Government allocation for specially designed programmes for 
basic services delivery to the urban poor has also been minimum 

In India, planned allocation for urban development, including different 
targeted programmes for the urban poor, has been inadequate and its shere in 
the total plan expenditure has dwindled over successive five-year plans In the 
new economic scenario, the contraction ın public expenditure and subsidies, and 
the withdrawal or lowering of fiscal incentives and the protection given via 
directed credit and statutory requirements for investment, would result in a 
worsening of the urban employment scenario and a further deterioration in the 
provision of urban basic. services for the poor 

In the changed scenario, strategies for providing services to the urban 
population are expected to undergo significant changes The government's role, 
it 15 suggested, should be one of providing an enabling environment for resource 
generation and delivery of services Participatory development initiatives, 
public-private partnership and privatization of some of the municipal services 
are projected as viable alternatives 


Women 

Reduced employment as a result of the new economic policy has affected 
women both directly and indirectly The unorganized sector ıs the oiggest 
source of female employment The threat posed to employment opportunities by 
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multinational corporations as well as trade liberalization will seriously 
jeopardize the availability of employment opportunities for women in this 
sector The agro-processing industry, where women work in large numbers, 1s 
being taken over by Kellog, Pepsi Cola, Nestle, General Foods, and so on 
Import of modern technology will lead to the cutback in low skill jobs for 
women The overall economic development has increasingly excluded women 
from productive employment, pushing them into marginal occupations and has 
increasingly marginalized women 

Poverty 1s likely to be higher among female-headed households Women 
encounter varying degrees of economic, social, cultural and legal obstacles that 
most men do not face The country paper on India prepared by the Department 
of Women and Child Development for the Fourth International Conference on 
Women in Being (1995) has endorsed these views The report says 


While stabilization and structural adjustment policies entailing budget 
compression, reduction of Government expenditure and devaluation might 
in the end result in high transitional costs on the poor, such costs tend to be 
the most for poor women The nature of such costs tend to be 1n terms of 
short-term drop 1n employment, greater workload and squeezing out of real 
incomes forcing women to seek alternate survival strategies While 
expansion of employment opportumties tends to take place in export 
oriented industries, cash crop cultivation, agro-business, finance and 
insurance sector and high tech areas, traditional sectors tend to diminish in 
importance As 1s known, these traditional sectors are amongst the largest 
employers of women 


Children 

Problems of child survival, health and nutrition, childhood disability, schooling 
and education and child labour in India are immense The figures on infant and 
child survival in India are a disgrace The 1994 UNICEF report on the progress 
of nations, ranked according to their achievements ın child health, nutrition, 
education, family planning and women’s progress, has grouped India under 
countries which have effective nutrition strategies in place but lack resources 
This means the rate of improvement 1s not rapid enough to meet the goals 
Another revealing picture is that India was expected to have a child malnutrition 
rate of 30 per cent But the actual rate 1s 63 per cent with a national 
performance gap (NPG) of -33 (UNICEF 1994 10-11) 

The achievement of mass literacy and universal primary education require 
that school education be made compulsory by law, that governments make the 
investments necessary to provide school education to every child (and, ın a 
more general sense, provide education for all) and that child labour be 
abolished 

The evidence on child welfare in India clearly shows that IMF 
fundamentalism worsens the conditions of life of the children of the poor If the 
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experience of countries that introduced structural adjustment programmes 1n the 
1980s 1s anything to go by, the current policy augurs ill for the children of the 
poor That 1s, a substantial section of India's future society 1s facing a terrible 
disaster as a result of the new economic policy 

Does the government betray any signs of change of orientation and emphasis 
required to 1mprove child welfare 1n India? The answer 1s, obviously, tio” 
Current data shows that expenditure on what are called ‘social sectors’ (and, 
consequently, on child welfare) 1s minuscule and either in decline or stagnant 

A disproportionate burden of adjustment 1s being placed on the social 
sectors There 1s a substantial reduction 1n all social sector expenditures other 
than family welfare in real terms, and the rate of reduction 1s higher than the 
overall rate of reduction in plan expenditure 

According to Table 2 India spends a lower share of public expenditure oa 
health and education than nine of the least developed countries which includes 
countries with lower levels of income than India Because of the structural 
adjustment programme India 1s facing a paradoxical situation on food Higher 
levels of output in food have not resulted 1n lower prices On the one hand, there 
1s a substantial increase ın the foodstocks available with the government (Food 
Corporation of India godowns are overflowing with 17 million tonnes of rice 
and 12 million tonnes of wheat and room has to be provided for fresh arrivals) 
but the number of people going to sleep without adequate food or suffering 
from malnutrition 1s also going up 3 

The per capita net availability of cereals has decreased from 4685 grams 
per day in 1991 to 429 grams per day 1n 1993 (Srinivasan 1994 134) Between 
1991-92 and 1993-94 the offtake of rice declined from 9 8 to less than 9 million 
tonnes and of wheat from 8 5 to less than 6 million tonnes (Ibid ) 

The 1995-96 budget ha$ been hailed as pro-poor The budget speech 
announced numerous schemes for the poor In the section on new policy 
1nitiatives, 15 out of 17 paras referred to pro-poor policies But Arun Kumar has 
proved that the largesse bestowed on the poor has to be shouldered by the 
state governments or by the financial institutions (Kumar 1995 5-8) 


Table 2 Health and Education as a Percentage of Total Expenditure, 1991 


Country Education Health 
Malawi 104 78 
Nepal 109 47 
Sn Lanka 101 48 
Philippines 150 41 
Thailand 211 81 
Costa Rica 191 320 
Brazil 37 69 
Mexico 139 19 
India 21 16 


Source World Development Report 1994 Table 10 
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For instance, Rs 2,000 crores come from NABARD for the completion of rural 
infrastructure projects, Rs 500 crores for SC/ST projects, Rs 1,000 crores 
come from commercial banks for KVIC and KVIBs Small Industries 
Development Bank, IDBI, ICICI, UTI, LIC and the yet to be established North 
Eastern Development Bank (NEDB) all have such assignments Financing of 
the Indira Awas Yojana, National Social Assistance Scheme and the mid-day 
meal scheme falls largely on the states In short, the central government's 
additional contribution to the poor in this budget 1s precious little (Tilak 1995) 

If we take the allotment for education specifically, which 1s the key to social 
development, experts are of the view that the education sector emerges more as 
a loser, given the rate of inflation In real price terms, adjusting the allocations 
to changes 1n prices at the rate of prevailing 10 per cent inflation, the increase in 
plan allocation 1s ‘very modest’ and the non-plan and total allocations in 
1995-96 ‘much lower’ than 1994-95 level, according to Tilak ‘Then 1995-96 
would be the second consecutive year to have registered a decline 1n total real 
budget allocation for education’, says Tilak (1995) 

India has a growing middle class At a meeting in Washington the former 
president of India R Venkataraman put it at 24 per cent of India’s population 
or about 200 million out of a population of 900 million It could 
optimistically be 30 per cent or nearabout 300 million Its standard of living 
1s rising and its demand for goods and services 1s increasing Out of this, near 
about 100 million belong to the upper middle classes It is evident that this 
section of the Indian population fully supports the new economic policies as 
they are the beneficiaries They are undoubtedly votaries of this reform But 
what about the remaining 600 million people in the country? 

The gravity of the situation can be understood if we realize that more than 
30 per cent of this total (nearly 300 million) are below the poverty line These 
600 million have no social, health or food security Is not the new economic 
policy creating a world of haves and have nots? 


Table 3 Education m Union Budget in 1990s 














Plan Non-Plan Total 
As % of Total Budget 
(Rs 1n crores) 
1989-90 960 589 1549 167 
1990-91 965 721 1686 160 
1991-92 993 762 1755 158 
1992-93 1175 830 2005 1 64 
1993-94 BE 1489 887 2376 181 
1993-94 RE 1512 945 2451 171 
1994-05 BE 1548 875 2423 160 
1994-95 RE 1574 920 2494 154 
1995-06 BE 1824 880 2704 157 








Source Jandhyala B G Tilak 1995 ‘Budget for Education’ The Hindu 14 April 
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Ernest Stern, the managing director of the World Bank gave an interview to 
The Hindu He was asked ‘The concern 1s that adjustment policies may turn out 
to be specially painful for the poor How would you respond to this?" He 
answered ‘It 1s true that as you go through the adjustment process, the poor can 
be adversely affected Sometimes adjustment can create increased 
unemployment, sometimes prices can rise faster than 1ncomes ' Then he went 
on to explain the World Bank's emphasis on maintaining their expenditures in 
the social services sectors and argued that ‘the Bank tries to provide special 
additional financing to strengthen social sector outlays In Mexico and Chile 
studies show that although many workers were laid off as restructuring in 
enterprises took place, total employment within a year had risen, not declined 
Of course ın India you have a large body of unemployed and the problem may 
not get solved quickly '* But how long will the adverse impact continue? He 
did not answer that question 

The experience of countries 1n Africa, Asia, Latin America 1s not different 
from that of India as Ernest Stern claims For a majority of sub-Saharan African 
countries the structural adjustment programmes have complicated their existing 
problems (George 1994 5-24) Governments are finding ıt more and more 
difficult to meet debt servicing or debt repayment demands and to provide the 
basic requirements of livelihood to their people A graphic picture of the 
African situation as a result of structural adjustment policies 1s given by Karen 
Talbot (1994 61-71) According to Talbot, in 1994 France and the IMF 
devalued the African franc by 50 per cent and it had a devastating impact on 
fourteen of the poorest countries which import basic necessities Prices jumped 
drastically, money lost half its value and famine began to stalk the big towns 
Soon after this, the IMF and the World Bank asked Angola, Botswana, Zambia, 
Zimbabwe, Malawi, Tanzania, Mozambique, Namubia, Swaziland and Lesotho 
to accelerate the implementation of structural adjustment programmes including 
state budget reductions, wage cuts, and mass lay-offs in public services 

In Mozambique, the IMF imposed a minimum wage of $ 14 per month even 
though $ 50 ıs the bare minimum needed for basic foodstuff The people were 
angry as their currencies had been rendered useless, they now had to import 
rice This resulted 1n mass protests and in some cases social collapse In 
Senegal, for example, there were demonstrations against price increases Talbot 
concludes by saying ‘Rwanda grew out of severe economic conditions (debt, 
structural adjustment, and a fall in the price of coffee) and years of repression 
by a reactionary regime supported by former colonial powers Against this 
background, ethnic differences were easy to manipulate The result has been 
genocide’ (Talbot 1994) 

The Afncan situation is not isolated The story 1s repeated ın Asia and Latin 
America Mexico, the darling of structural adjustment proponents, 1s the latest 
case In a perceptive study of Mexico’s present problems Carol Upadhya 
concludes 
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Even supporters of reforms acknowledge that the new economic policies 
have increased the alreadyshuge disparities of wealth Sixteen per cent of 
Mexico’s population 1s officially classified as living in ‘extreme poverty’ 
and another 28 per cent as ‘poor’ Most of the poor live in the countryside 
and the state of Chiapas 1s the poorest of all Economic reforms have not 
benefitted the peasantry (1995 430-31) 


Upadhya argues that the Zapausta National Liberation Army's rebellion and 
mass support received in the southern state of Chiapas is not only for 
democaratic reforms but represents the indignation of Mexico’s poor over free 
market reforms (1995) The economic crisis Mexico 1s facing following its 
devaluation of the peso 1s another blow to the free market reforms 

The stubbornness with which the World Bank-IMF and its supporters argue 
for structural adjustment 1s like a religious Itturgy They believe as an article of 
faith that the free market economy is the panacea for all the problems of 
developing countries. 

The well known economist, Susan George, exposes this position She feels 
that the system of structural adjustment 15 not an accident and 1t has political 
imphcations To quote Susan George 


You all know what the effect [of structural adjustment] has been on health, 
child mortality, education, the systems of social secunty, unemployment, 
subsidies, the price of food, and so on What 1s important 1s to understand 
that the political implications of this system are as serious as the social 
implications The social implications are bad enough I believe that this 
1s the equivalent of a religious doctrine which 1s next to be argued with 
(1994 5-24) 


We 1n the East are used to a situation where the society controls the market But 
the structural adjustment policy aims at the market controlling society There 
are 90 countries under the system and, according to Susan George, the whole 
point of structural adjustment is to make everythmg uniform, to make 
everybody look like everybody else with the same consumption pattern (1994) 
But it has a serious political implication, that ıs, to weaken the state 

‘This 1s power politics You have to weaken the state and its capacity to 
provide for our citizens and to control what goes on 1ts own territory, so that 
states are no longer, when they are under adjustment, making their own 
monetary decisions’, states Susan George (1994) Not only the social policies 
but also foreign policy will be influenced by the structural adjustment system 
She quotes the case of Egypt When it fell on the nght side of the Gulf War it 
was immediately given a debt reduction of 25 per cent 

The East Asian economies have been mentioned as examples for India to 
emulate But the developments 1n these countries cannot be viewed as the 
classic IEMF-World Bank structurally adjusted economies They have not 
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reached this stage as a result of externally induced structural adjustment 
programmes 

. The most important lesson for Asian countries. from the experience of the 
East Asian economies is the importance of creating preconditions which 
involve an active role of the states, not only in the provision of social and 
economic infrastructure but also in determining the priorities of development 
The economic successes in these countries were made possible because of land 
reforms, the relatively low gap between high and low incomes and asset gro.ps, 
high levels of education and literacy, better health standards and high levels of 
domestic savings and capital accumulation These countries also implemented 
well thought out import substitution Strategies The high skill levels of the 
poorer strata gave them protection against exploitation The high quality of 
human capital enabled these countnes to achieve further improvement in the 
distribution of incomes and assets, even while their economies were undergoing 
economic reforms Discussing India's liberalization, Amartya Sen had strongly 
argued that ‘to emulate the use of markets in China or South Korea, without 
taking note of their vast and highly productive experience in public education 
and health care, and without understanding the role of these governmental 
activities 1n encouraging economic expansion cannot be adequate’(Sen 1994 
30) 

India 1s clearly putting the cart before the horse Not only can the cart (the 

majority 600 million people) not move forward but the horse (the 300 million) 
will pull the cart backwards 


New Economic Policies and Social Science Teaching 
What does all this mean for social science teaching and research in Indian 
universities? I would like to approach this from the Kuhnian view point of 
paradigmatic revolutions (Kuhn 1970) Kuhn had argued that man thinks in 
terms of the intellectual and social ‘frames of reference’ or ‘universe of 
discourse’ or ‘language games’ or ‘paradigms’ available to him ın his culture 
and group (Phillips 197537) Therefore, statements do not have a fixed 
meaning and they have meanings only by virtue of their relation to other 
statements in the system of statements to which they belong 

Kuhn’s postscnpt for the second edition of Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions (published after seven years of the first) holds that the term 
‘paradigm’ is relevant to social sciences and especially sociology The term 
stands for the entire constellation of beliefs, values, techniques and so on shared 
by members of a given community Although the term paradigm 1s elusive, 
Ritzer’s definition of Kuhnian paradigm ıs useful for our study in sociology He 
says 


A paradigm ıs a fundamental image of the subject matter within a science It 
serves to define what should be studied, what questions should be asked, 
how they should be asked, and what rules should be followed in interpreting 
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the answer obtained The paradigm is the broadest unit of consensus within 
a science and serves to differentiate one scientific community (or 
sub-community) from another It subsumes, defines and interrelates 
exemplars, theories, methods and instruments that exist within it (Ritzer 
1975 157) 


Thold that the Kuhman concept of ‘paradigm’ gives us a valuable analytical tool 
to look at the impact of changes in economic policy on sociological concepts, 
ideas, meanings, ideological thought and, m short, the threat to the reigning 
paradigms 1n sociology The following are some tentative suggestions 

The academic community of sociologists may have to seriously consider the 
fundamental image of the subject matter of sociology which will change with 
the new economic policy and its impact on Indian society What has happened 
after 1991 calls for a fresh look at the prevailing sociological paradigms For 
instance, we have been giving much emphasis in our teaching and research on 
concepts like distributive justice in. the wake of independence, given our quest 
for a just society Connected with this was the idea and programme for a 
socialist pattern of society m India To reinforce these national goals we 
concentrated on all aspects of self-reliance Political science, political economy 
and sociology, public administration courses, Ph D researches all were seized 
of this idea Questions from various angles were debated Sociologists looked 
into equity, for instance, as an important concept to understand power relations, 
structure of power, and so on The social justice question was paramount to all 
sociological discourse All these were generally focusing on the idea of the 
welfare state as just and participatory These and related ideas, concepts, 
thought patterns, values, and thinking processes that we were developing since 
the fifties ın class rooms, seminars and research programmes have to now give 
way to other ideas which we had critically examined once upon a time and had 
Jater discarded 

From another angle, the post-independent rural sociological paradigm had 
been considerably influenced by Gandhian thought, values and vision of Indian 
society For instance, Gandhi believed that India lived in its villages It was a 
basic foundation for understanding India's rural society and rural sociology 
With market-oriented, urban-centred development aimed at the elite and the 300 
million strong middie class, what will happen to such emphasis? Or agam 
Gandhi taught us that the earth provides for each one’s need but not for 
everybody's greed But today the dictum 1s that the earth should provide for 
everybody's greed because that 1s the market maxim Insatiable greed is 
artificially created with the ethos of economic liberalization 

The approach in our studies had been to look at sociological categories 
developed 1n the capitalist West very differently from what we have developed 
in India since the 1950s But a better appreciation of the Western ingredients of 
sociological paradigm will become central to our emerging context 
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Another area which may change 1s the 1dea of democracy and democratic 
process we have been teaching and researching Caste politics, criminalization 
of politics, feudal relationships and domination theories were the central 
subjects of our discussions The variables in election studies were levels of 
participation of the weaker sections, decision-making processes, influence of 
social factors like caste, feudal system, religious ideologies, and so on As India 
1s becoming a playground for multinational corporations and foreign capital the 
Indian political scenario could become vicious The Latin American countries. 
African countries and even several Asian countries like the Philippines and 
Thailand have witnessed external pressures in the political processes When 
countries open up, one prerequisite 1s the state's minimum control over the 
economic forces, or, as Susan George puts it, a weak state Games which 
external money power plays certainly will not be in favour of genuine 
democracy where the will of the majority 1s expressed The idioms to which we 
had been hitherto used 1n the study of the Indian political process are becoming 
redundant for the future The huge capital which 1s coming to India could play 
havoc Several strong democratic countries had faced this problem Canada ts 
an example American capital had influenced elections there also 

Another instance 1s of the concept of sovereignty In all our sociological and 
social science literature in general we were concerned with the idea of 
sovereignty—sovereignty of the country and sovereignty of the people I feel 
that in the new economic scenario these concepts are undergoing radical 
changes Already the flight of capital doesn't recogmize national boundaries 
The business centres in the world could bring ın or take away capital as they 
wish Mexico's experience 1s again a pointer When foreign capital is 
manipulating the state or the political arena for 1ts own profit and the state 1s 
weak, where 1s the question of sovereignty of a nation? In other words, who w^ll 
call the shots 1n the future 1s the basic question Will 1t be the nationalists and 
the majority of the poor or the unlimited money power? In an illuminating study 
analysing transnational capital and the emerging globalization, MA Oommen 
has made the following observations 


This situation 1s posing a serious threat to national sovereignty and 
autonomous development efforts of countries like India National 
sovereignty 1s intimately related to the aspirations of a community to 
determine its own developmental direction, priorities and policies without 
undue interference from other powers When the ruling elites happily choose 
to ‘integrate’ with the NWO, bypassing the interests of large mass of peovle 
we really face the moment of truth in regard to national sovereignty (1994) 


In the Indian political process the 600 million people could assert themselves 
and when they assert politically — the only weapon they can use once in five 
years or whenever the elections take place — radical changes happen in our 
system The recent elections to the state assemblies have proved 
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this point. Election analyses and interpretations have shown that the elections 
registered disapproval of the poor and disadvantaged at the economic opening 
up and their consequent suffering That 1s why the ‘two rupees per kilo rice’ 
slogan or related programmes were found acceptable by the people, whichever 
party proposed it It was a symbolic protest In today’s system the majority of 
the people can ventilate their sufferings But will it continue under the new 
economic system? 

The new paradigmatic shift does not help the growth of sociology as a 
science The alienation of a majority of the people who are at the receiving end 
of the free market economy from the practioners of Indian sociology 1s a serious 
matter What are the concerns that will reflect the writings, the lectures 1n class 
rooms, the text books or research projects of sociologists? Education 1s not a 
simple neutral action It has a definite 1deological praxis Education 1s either for 
domestication or for liberation We have to decide on whose side we are and 
move towards a clear search for truth In many a situation the sociologists in 
India have not taken a position Sociologists generally act as all things for all 
‘men’ Precisely because of this, in this country sociologists have not become 
effective Nobody cares what they say what they or do unlike 1n some other 
disciplines 

By following a market-friendly paradigm in its academic persuits, 
economics has already lost its relevance and faces a crisis M A Oommen, 
after analysing the post-Keynesian trend in the discipline, asks some 
self-searching questions ‘Has mainstream economics as a science promoted 
greater understanding of the organizing principles governing our economies? 
How far has ıt helped ın improving the conditions of the poor of the earth? Is it 
still "a dismal science", "a science of mammon"? Has the profession got the 
1nner dynamics to continue the gropings 1n search of truth?'(1992 21) 

Interdisciplinary studies are most crucial for sociology today Sociology 
cannot be understood without understanding other disciplines ın the social 
sciences To be an effective sociologist, one must understand economics, 
political economy, history, anthropology and so on But I am afraid inter 
disciplinary studies are as rare as inter-caste marriages Sociologists must see 
the signs of the times and charter a new course in our research, teaching and 
studies by facing the challenges effectively Otherwise, we are heading for 
irrelevance as a scientific discipline 


NOTES 


1 Growth economists argue that ‘in a situation where India has excess reserves of both food and 
foreign exchange the authontres should be willing to gamble on growth and not restnct 
monetary expansion to the point where it prevents interest rates from falling, or prevents output 
growth higher than 5 per cent’ (See Pank 1994 6) 

2 Planning Commission 1993 Reply of Minister of Planning and Programme Implementation 1n 
Rajya Sabha to starred question No 372, 8 August, New Delhi 
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3 The latest reports say that the government 1s planning export of foodgrams 4 5 million tonnes 
of wheat and rice (Tunes of India, 6 May 1995) 
4 See interview with Professor S Guhan, The Hindu, 23 February 1993 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The G. S. Ghurye Award for 1994 


The GS Ghurye Award was instituted by the University of Bombay ın 
1976 for the best work 1n Sociology or Anthropology It consists of a 
cash prize to be awarded annually to an Indian author for a published 
book or monograph adjudged by the selection committee as the best in 
the given calendar year Books and monographs published in India and 
abroad are considered for the award 

The previous recipients of this award include M N Srinivas, Veena 
Das, M S A Rao, Ratna Naidu and T K Oommen Professor M S 
Gore was selected for the award for 1993 'The award was formally 
presented to Professor M S Gore by the vice-chancellor of the 
University of Bombay on 21 March 1995 

Suggestions for the 1994 award are hereby requested Details 
comprising the name of the author and the publisher and title of the book 
should be sent to the under-mentioned members of the selection 
committee as early as possible 


A R Momin Yogendra Singh M N Srinivas 
Head Centre for the Study 78/A ‘Arakere’ 
Department of Sociology of Social Systems, Benson Cross Road 
University of Bombay School of Social Bangalore 560 046 
Santa Cruz E * Sciences, J N U 


Bombay 400 098 New Delhi 110 067 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


Emergence of Shrines in Rural Tamil Nadu: 
A Study of Little Traditions 


L Thara Bhai 
Department of Sociology 
Madurai Kamra; University, Madurar 


THIS paper analyses the emergence and growth of three shrines in rural Tamil 
Nadu These three shrines represent different patterns of institutionalization of 
folk religion ın Tamil Nadu The first shrine comes closest to the temple of the 
great tradition The second one 1s 75 years old but is yet to establish itself as an 
important place of worship in the community The third one ıs a 25-year old 
memorial which has recently become the focus of a cult 


Thevar Samadhi 

The Pasumpon Muthuramalinga Thevar Samadhi (bunal place) is n 
Pasumpon which ıs about 50 miles from Madurai city in Tamil Nadu The 
samadhi attracts Thevars from all over Tamil Nadu and elsewhere in the 
country It has today acquired the status of a holy shrine! It 1s not uncommon 
to see members of other castes and even of other religious communities 1n the 
village visiting the shrine and participating in its ceremonies 
Muthuramalingam Thevar was born on October 30, 1908 as the only son of 
Ukkirapandi Thevar and Indıranı of Pasumpon village, situated 1n the Ramnad 
District Though a Maravar, he became known as the leader of the entire 
Mukula Thevar community which consists of three subcastes, for example 
Kallar, Agamudiar and Thevar 

Muthuramalingam belonged to a fairly well off family He lost his mother 
at an early age and was brought up by his maternal grandmother Though he 
was a bright student, he could not appear ın his final school examination (Bose 
1985 119) Muthuramalingam had by then become prominent 1n public life and 
used to be known as an ‘affectionate brother’ in the village His acquaintance 
with S Srinivasa Iyengar brought him in touch with the national scene He 
attended the annual session of the Indian National Congress in 1972 (Ibid ) 
Though he could not pursue formal education he became well versed ın various 
languages including English and Sanskrit He was strongly attracted towards 
the Hindu philosophy His ascetic nature could not accept his father’s lifestyle 
which was given to pleasure and pomp This made him firmly resolve to remain 
a bachelor for the rest of his life (Pilla 1984 62-67) 

He became deeply engrossed ın public service and got involved in politics 
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His political involvement enabled htm to successfully campaign against the 
stigma attached to his caste by virtue of getting 1t excluded from the purview of 
the Criminal Tribes Act? He later became a Member of the Legislative Council 
and president of the workers umon As a close associate of the leader Subash 
Chandra Bose he became the undisputed leader of the Forward Block in Tamil 
Nadu (Bose 1985 130) In January 1952, during the First General Elections, 
Thevar contested for a Parlament seat from the Aruppukottai constituency and 
simultaneously for an Assembly seat from the Mudukulathur constituency He 
won both the seats, but he chose to work in the Legislative Assembly His 
political career came to an end in 1959 owing to an illness and he passed away 
on October 29, 1963 . 

Though Thevar was an active politician, it was his religious attitude that 
invested him with ‘life after death’ More than his politics it 1s his spiritual lfe 
that made a lasting impression on the community Thevar advocated that 
rationalism and spiritualism should go together for the maintenance of proper 
order in public life (Bose 1985) Thevar tried to adopt a spiritual orientation n 
both his personal and public life (Ibid 153) His simple food habits, dress and 
lifestyle and his personal qualities made him a popular public figure Thevar 
maintained that a public personality should aim to be a perfect spiritualist to set 
an example to the ordinary persons It is this spiritual aspect of his personality 
that people venerated after his death He became a cult figure for all practical 
purposes 

One factor that enhanced Thevar’s charisma after his death was the 
coincidence of his date of birth with the date on which he died Though there 
was one day’s difference between his date of birth and death, people celebrate 
both on 30 October People regarded this as a rare phenomenon and a sign of 
his supernatural powers After his death he was given a burial fit for a saint by 
being buried in a sitting posture, a practice reserved only for highly realized 
souls in the Hindu tradition The samadhi 1n the form of a raised platform was 
built over his burial spot 

The samadhi, which ts maintained by Thevar’s descendants, has gradually 
become a place of worship People who now visit the samadhi remove their 
sandals and shoes at the entrance Women observe the rules of purity and do 
not visit the samadhi during their menstruation Every day a lamp 1s lit during 
the evening hours—a job assigned to the only family in the village which claims 
kin Jinks with Thevar? At some point of time a statue of Thevar had been 
erected ın the samadhi This statue is today guarded by other idols including the 
idol of Murugan with his peacock Of late, ‘vigrahams’ of Navagraha idols have 
also been erected It 1s interesting to note here that Thevar’s statue 1s given the 
highest status among all the other idols The samadhi has now been adorned by 
sacred bells and sacred lamps (kuthuvilakku) which are given by the devotees as 
offerings The number of such offerings are increasing year by year Though in 
the beginning only an oil lamp used to be ht at the samadhi, today regular daily 
poojas are conducted to the deity of Thevar to the chanting of mantras with 
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flowers, lamps and water Apart from the daily poojas special poojas are 
performed on Thursdays and Fridays On these two days people from 
surrounding villages converge to worship their leader The samadh: attracts 
members of higher castes, but they do not participate ın any of its functions 
Even members of scheduled castes visit the shrine Only members of the Nadar 
castes which has traditional rivalry with the Thevar caste refrain from visiting 
the shrine 

The samadhi wears a festive look on October 30 which 1s celebrated as 
Thevar Jayant: People from all over Tamil Nadu visit the Samadhi on that day 
Of late, the government of Tamil Nadu officially celebrates this day and quite a 
few ministers participate ın the proceedings On this day numerous pilgrims 
visit the shrine to fulfil their vows by offering various articles to the deity 
Several persons perform earboring and tonsuring ceremonies of their. children 
at the samadhi Pilgrims also make offerings of entrails of fowls to the deity 

A trust has been formed to look after the samadhi, but ıt only administers 
its affairs The samadhi ıs still under the control of Thevar’s kin who also 
nominate the pooyart The trust is now administering several philanthropic 
institutions including a few educational institutions with the money donated to 
the samadhi One can see that a system of beliefs built around the samadht 1s 
gradually emerging Beliefs about incurring the wrath of Thevar and his 
magical qualities have come up People, especially of the Thevar community, 
evoke Thevar’s blessing for all familial and village functions Children and the 
young come 1n large numbers to worship Thevar for success 1n examinations 
This has now become a common sight 

Thevar 1s no more considered a human being but has acquired the status of a 
god Many folk songs and legends have grown around him now There is no 
doubt that Thevar’s statue will 1n course of time take the shape of a god's idol 
as poojas with water, ghee and milk gradually wear down Thevar’s features 
However, people continue to refer to the structure as a samadhi and not a 
temple If the present trend continues, soon this ‘Thevar samadhi’ may become 
the ‘Thevar koil' (shrine) 


Nandavanam 

The second instance refers to a memorial 1n Virudhunagar, a commercial 
town 49 km south of Madurai city This 1s a memorial of a businessman who 
belonged to the Nadar caste, which, owing to its traditional occupation of toddy 
tapping, had a low ritual. status Members of the caste, however, have through 
organized community efforts achieved remarkable mobility in almost all sectors 
of social life 

Vannia Anandan, born in 1860, was the son of Velmuruga Nadar of 
Muthuraman Patti, a small hamlet on the outskirts of Virudhupatti which is now 
a settlement of Virudhunagar town ^ Not much is known about Velmuruga 
Nadar, but Vannia Anandan is known to have raised the status of his family 
through his hard work and sincere efforts — Vannia Anandan, like many 
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members of his caste, was a businessman dealing ın grains and oil, mostly on a 
commission basis He gradually acquired his own oil mill It 1s reported that 
his wife used to work 1n the mill along with other workers He had four sons 
and three daughters His sons joined him in his business He built up his 
business on the basis of certain moral principles He used to exhort his sons to 
maintain honesty ın business by insisting on giving the consumers the correct 
measure of oil. His status in his own community grew rapidly 

Vannia Ananda Nadar, a respectable businessman now, was a very pious 
person He used to walk to Tirupparankundram near Madurai (about 45 km 
from Virudhunagar) once a month to worship Lord Murugan there Though he 
was not allowed inside the temple due to his low caste status he used to stand 
outside the temple and worship He gave up this practice on being persuaded by 
his eldest son not to suffer such humiliation Though a Shairvaite. he used to 
walk to Tirupati on a pilgrimage every year He developed interest 1n religious 
discourses and philosophical discussions He had great respect for the Hindu 
sanyasins and developed a habit of feeding a sanyast before taking his daily 
food 

Of many such sanyasins who visited his house, Nadar was attracted to a 
sanyasin from Kerala who had settled in Nandavanam, a public garden on the 
outskirts of the town, which was owned by Nadar’s father-in-law $ The 
Nandavanam  Samiyar, as the sanyas: came to be known, became Nadar’s 
spiritual guide Nadar breathed his last ın 1992 He was buried in the same 
Nandavanam where his spiritual guru lived in deference to the Samiyar's wish 
Later a memorial was erected ın the place Nadar's samadhi 1s today known as 
‘kovil’ (temple) by his kn A small gopuram has been erected atop the 
samadhi which has been renovated twice Though it ıs yet to become a 
full-fledged temple, of late there 1s evidence of deification of Nadar 

To begin with, a ‘Sivalingam’ was kept inside the memorial and 
worshipped But soon ıt was replaced with a statue of Nadar made in cement 
The replacement of a religious symbol with a human figure was not a problem 
for Nadar's sons who had been influenced by the Self-Respect movement 
Later, as the statue developed some cracks it was replaced with a bronze one 

Though the first sign of Nadar's deification appeared only in 1947, when the 
joint family was partitioned, his sons decided to have an annual ceremony 
called ‘guru pooja’ on his death anniversary The ceremony gradually acquired 
a ritual significance The memorial was adorned with holy lamps and bells and 
vibhuti, the holy ash, was kept there During the guru pooja someone 1n the 
famil, did the pooja in the traditional Hindu style with arth: The first tonsure 
of a newborn 1n the Vannia Ananda Nadar family 1s done during these guru 
‘poojas’ Nadar’s statue practically came to be worshipped as an 1dol 

Another sign of Nadar’s deification was seen during the installation 
ceremony of the bronze statue The sculptor from Karaikudi who made the 
figure insisted that an apishegam (holy wash) with milk should be performed in 
order to instil an element of sacredness Further, the ceremony of ‘opening of 
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eyes' of the statue with a golden chisel, which 1s performed 1n Hindu temples at 
the time of the installation of the deity, was also performed During this 
ceremony a female kin member declared that Nadar's eyes looked very gloomy 
and sad and predicted some sorrowful event for the family After some months 
someone 1n the family passed away This was widely perceived as confirmation 
of the woman's prediction and of Nadar's divine powers 

Unlike the other memonials and shrines, regular poojas are not conducted at 
Nadar’s memorial However it 1s kept open in the evenings and lights are 
switched on There ts no official pooyari for the ‘kovil’ It 1s mostly visited Ey 
people of Nadar's generation for guru pooja, when others may join Nadars are 
internally divided into veedu, which are lineages Each veedu regards its 
ancestor as guru Nadar's sons are all dead now and are entitled to the status of 
guru Yet the attribute guru is reserved only for Vannia Ananda Nadar 

Whenever Nadar's grandchildren wish to worship their guru they just obtain 
the key to the memorial from one of the members of the family, who resides 
nearby, and perform the rituals Every Friday, which 1s considered auspicious, 
some family members come to worship the guru at the memorial This has 
become a strong habit among many youngsters of the fourth generation who 
refer to it as the ‘pattatyya kovil’ (grandfather's shrine) 7 

One factor responsible for the slow derfication of Vannia Ananda Nadar 1s 
his sons’ prominence ın business and 1n politics Besides, some members of his 
clan have also migrated to Madurai Among the members of the Nadar caste 
strong community-based organizations have emerged which provide 
scholarships to the needy members, and own and manage several schools 
Individuals do not get to attain popularity as in Thevar’s case 


Ochandamman Koil 

The third case ıs of Ochandamman who became a ‘goddess’ Today 
Ochandamman Koil resembles a temple In this case the object of worship 1s a 
woman In rural south India memorials erected for women who either die dunng 
pregnancy or before marriage are common Though during their lifetime the 
women have a low social status they are respected after death, perhaps owing to 
the shakt: cult which 1s popular ın the region 

Ochandamman Koil 1s ın Karumathur;? a village which ıs 16 km to the west 
of Madurai The place has a homogeneous community called Paramala: 
Kallars A myth prevalent among them dates their migration to the area. during 
the reign of Nayaks from Paramalai near Tanjore (Kothandapani 1980) Three 
godsmen are said to have accompanied them and each one of them settled with 
his followers 1n different regions thereby creating the three divisions among the 
Kallars 

Kallar 1s a patrilineal and a strongly patriarchal community It 1s rare in this 
community for women to be worshipped ? The koil ıs not a memorial at a burial 
site It is erected in a Vaishnava temple From available records ıt can be made 
out that the korl ıs named after ‘ochayi’, a common name for a Kallar woman 
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During her childhood Ochavi became entranced by the Vaishnavite temple 
ang used to play inside it despite her relatives remonstrating her for her 
unbecoming behaviour, since Kallars are Shatvites At a young age she was 
married to her cross cousin Ulakananthan She had six paternal aunts whose 
sons were elgible to marry her Even today these six families claim the 
administrative and priestly responsibilities for the koil 

Though Ochavi was married to Ulakanathan, she never stayed with him as 
his wife She became more and more fond of the Vaishnavite temple in the 
locality Later, according to legend, she had a premature death which was 
regarded as a call from ‘above’ After her death, Ochavi’s relatives created a 
permanent place for her in the Vaishnarvite temple because she wished to be 
near Vishnu Her idol has now lost its original shape due to the poojas and the 
ceremonies performed on it Today the temple owns around 15 to 20 acres of 
land People of the locality say that Ochavi owned the land and some of the 
Jewels in the temple The temple 1s a well built structure on the model of other 
Vaishnavite temples The main shrine ıs that of Vishnu and adjacent to it 1s the 
shrine of Ochavi 

The poojas ın the temple are like ın any other Vaishnavite temple There are 
daily poojas and the financial burden 1s met by the temple priest as he has rights 
over the use of temple properties during the period ın which he officiates '° 
There are two poojas every day, one in the morning and one in the evening On 
Tuesdays and Fridays there are more worshippers During Mahashivaratri a 
three-day annual festival ıs celebrated in the korl This 1s the most important 
occasion for the community People believe that a year’s prosperity will be 
showered on them by goddess Ochavi if they seek her blessings during this 
festival Thousands of devotees from all over the district visit the temple on this 
day 

The temple 1s gradually expanding because of the prosperity now being 
enjoyed by several Kallar families Yet the trustees of the temple feel that the 
well-to-do people of the community are neglecting the temple Members of the 
other castes 1n the village consider this temple as powerful 


Conclusion 

From the three cases narrated above it can be inferred that extraordinary 
personalities—both male and female—are endowed with divine qualities This 
phenomenon appears to be common to several other regions of South Asia as 
well, although in Tamil Nadu it seems to be particularly strong Perhaps it 1s 
this dimension of religion in Tamil Nadu that also accounts for the mse of 
charisma 1n the politics of the state !! 


Notes 


] The samadhi ıs now 23 years old 
2 For details please refer to 
GO Judicial No 405 April-February, 188-1919 
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GO Judicial No 72 February 17, 1923 
GO Judicial No 226 April 21, 1924 
GO Judicial No 131 March 17, 1925 

3 The family 1s the only one which claims that it 1s having a kin relationship with the Thevar 
family 

4 Now both these places constitute the present Virudhunager, upgraded recently as a district 
headquarters 

5 Later his eldest son objected to this habit of visiting a place where they were insulted Vanna 
Anand Nadar stopped visiting the temple as a result 

6 Nandavanam is a public garden with a huge well outside the town This 1s a characteristic 
feature of the water-starved areas of erstwhile Ramnad District Most of the menfolk used to 
bathe only in these nandavanams to save limited water at home for the use of the womenfolk 

7 The place actually belonged to Vannia Ananda Nadar's wife's parent's family who gave it 
away to his sons It 1s very difficult to find the pictures or images of the Hindu gods with any of 
the families or in the business establishments of Vannia Aranda Nadar's sons even today No 
son of Vannia Ananda Nadar ts alive today 

8  Pattaryya Kovil simply means great grandfathers’ temple There are memorials wholly 
established for two of the sons 

9 The third case in our analysis 1s situated in this place She married one of her cross cousins 

10 Today the priest of the temple ıs elected from the male members of these six families Cnce 
the priest 1s elected he will be there for life 

11 During the latter half of the 19th century and the first half of the 20th century Tamil Nadu 
witnessed the Dravida Kazhagam movement one of whose objectives was to denigrate the 
Hindu great tradition so as to lower the status of Brahmins In this process the leaders of the 
movement encouraged an alternative religion For more details see Subramanian (1980) 
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Acquiring a Dalit Identity: Downward Mobility 
of Some Upper Castes of Rajasthan 


Shyam Lal 
Department of Sociology 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 


M N Srinivas developed the concept of sanskritization in 1952, which 
explamed how low castes change their customs, rituals, and way of life in 
imitation of the high castes Such changes are followed by a claim to a higher 
position in the caste hierarchy than the one that 1s traditionally accorded to the 
low caste claimant The mobility following sanskritization arms only at the 
positional change within the caste system, ıt does not lead to any structural 
change in society Of late both Indian and Western scholars have done research 
on changes ın the social structure and mobility patterns of the Scheduled Castes 
in various regions of India Thus, concepts like tribalization, kshatrtyaization 
and sanskritization have lost much of their shine Today the focus 1s on 
asparashyeekaran which can also be substituted by ‘dalitization’ This process 
now needs to be seriously probed 

Reacting to sanskritization, scholars such as D N Mazumdar and others had 
used the concept of de-sanskritization or de-ritualization After that not much 
has been written to define and explain this concept Majumdar, while explaining 
de-sanskntization 1n his book, Caste and Communication in an Indian Village 
(1958), had stated that members of high castes have been dropping several 
rituals, abandoning their age-old ways of life and adopting dress, diet and social 
customs The process of sanskritization has been much researched 1n India, but 
not its reverse namely, asprashyeenkaran or ‘dalitization’ 

This paper analyses the downward mobility of people 1n India, where groups 
and individuals of upper castes or tribes break their affiliation with the parent 
groups and get culturally incorporated, formally or legally, into low, 
untouchable castes, acquiring an altogether new low caste 1dentity-a 
phenomenon hardly reported by sociologists, anthropologists or cultural 
historians 


Bhangiisation 

My interest ın studying the phenomenon of the high castes converting 
themselves into the Bhangi caste evolved through my field experiences in the 
state of Rajasthan 1n the early seventies and eighties The Bhangis, who had 
converted from different castes, were found living ın Bhangi bustees 
(hutments) The spatial segregation of the castes was not reflected in the 
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settlement pattern outside the bustee areas All the residents of the Bhangi 
bustees functioned as socially homogeneous groups Such social situations were 
first observed in Jodhpur and then in Chittorgarh and other towns of Rajasthan 

In a paper published ın 1992 in the Indian Journal of Social Work, Bombay, 
I had propounded the concept of Bhangusation According to this process, a 
high caste person accepts the membership of the Bhangi caste and thereby 
lowers his/her social as well as ritual position in the Hindu social order He or 
she loses his or her previous caste identity The process of Bhangusation also 
involves adopting the customs, beliefs and ways of life of the Bhangis 


Asprashyeekaran 

I have now propounded another concept, asprashyeekaran or ‘dalitization’ 
and have tried to present historical instances to support the 1dea that upper caste 
Hindus and tribes had converted themselves into untouchable castes from the 
beginning of the Muslim period In the British. period, the conversions took 
place more frequently 1n the country Citing instances from Rajasthan, Madhva 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, and so on, I have pointed out that 
Brahmins, Rajputs, Jats, Charans, Muslims and tribals had merged with the low 
untouchable castes due to socio-religious and political reasons many centuries 
ago When I look at the process of asprashyeekaran, with which I am famihar, I 
realize that Dubois, Hardyal Singh, Ketkar, O'Mally, Mead, Briggs, Gunarthi, 
Prasad, Fuchs and others have also referred to this process ın census reports and 
writings on earlier centuries It was natural for the Indian Civil Service 
ethnographers to be attracted by this peculiar social phenomenon There were 
separate accounts of degradation in the census reports and ethnographical 
writings for different castes 1n different regions of the country The merger of 
the upper castes into lower castes was called degradation or 'admission of 
outsiders 1nto lower castes' 

Indian sociologists and anthropologists today take much interest in studies 
on family, religion and perhaps also on caste politics, but they do not seem to 
take interest ın asprashyeekaran or ‘dalitization’ Asprashyeekaran has a 
significant bearing on the understanding of some aspects of Indian civilization 
where the process of fission and fusion of various ethnic or cultural groups has 
been making its impact on the homogeneity and heterogeneity of the population 
of India We require professional sociologists and anthropologists to discover 
that Hindus and non-Hindus had been involved in this process of conversion 
They should analyse social change in India with the help of the concep: of 
asprashyeekaran 


The Bhangis of High Caste Origin: A Study 

There are many untouchable castes, such as the Chamars, Meghwals, 
Balahis, Mahar, Bairwas, Bhangis, and others among whom conversion took 
place, but I have concentrated on the Bhangi caste for specific reasons 
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Amongst all the untouchable castes. the Bhangis are the lowest 1n the social 
hierarchy and are among the poorest 

I conducted a sociological study on the Bhangis of high caste ongin in 
Rajasthan and analysed the process of conversion from upper castes to Dalit 
castes, focusing attention on this new social phenomenon 1n the state during 
1991-1994 More than 80 Bhangis of high caste origin were investigated The 
study covered 13 out of 31 districts in the state of Rajasthan It analysed their 
socio-religious and educational background and their demographic 
characteristics The study found that 48 converts were male and 36 were female 
Of the 84 converts studied, 46 persons had become Bhangis before 
independence while 38 were converted afterwards The highest number of 
converts was 1n Jodhpur District (17), followed by Jaipur (15), Aymer (13) Pali 
(9) and Udaipur (8) In terms of religion, the highest number of converts were 
Hindus (61) followed by Muslims (10), Bhils (8) Christians (3), Sikhs (1) and 
Gorkha (1) The study also noted that the converts were originally Brahmins, 
Maharashtrian Brahmins, Thakur Rajputs, Punjabi Khatris, Jats, Charans, 
Sunars, Sindhis, Nats, and so on 

On the basis of this study, 1t 1s my submission that the conversion of upper 
castes into the Bhangi caste ıs not confined to Rajasthan and that this process 
can be observed 1n other states too 


ANNOUNCEMENT 








A New Venture 


Mankind, the well-known journal (founder editor Dr, Ram Manohar 
Lohia) which was published between 1956-67, 1s going to be revived It 
will debate all Indian political issues, the theoretical implications of the 
collapse of Stalinist Russia and ıts East European empire, and other 
related substantive issues Mankind invites well-researched and 
documented contributions (of up to 5,000 words) from all those who 
accept that the solution to the Indian crisis hes along the paths of 
nationalism, democratic socialism and revolutionsm Though a 
non-profit enterprise, Mankind will endeavour to pay its contributors It 
1s intended to publish about 10 numbers per year of circa 100 pages (9 5" 
x 11 5") 

For the present, contributions in English, Hindi, Marathi and Gujarati 
will be accepted Priced at Rs 25 per issue, the subscription for 10 issues 
will be Rs 200 For further details, write to Dr Vinayak Purohit, 
Executive Editor, 3, 2nd Floor, 372-A Veer Savarkar Marg, Ravi 
Dhuru Wadi, Dadar, Bombay 400 028. Tel: 4225875, 4309049. 


DISCUSSION 


The Political Uses of Sociology: 
Tribes and the Sardar Sarovar Project 


Amita Baviskar 
Department of Sociolagy 
Delhi University 
Delhi 


THE debate about the position of tribes in Indian society 1s by now old, yet ıt 
arouses strong passions even today This brief paper 1s written to further a 
discussion revived by recent remarks made by Y K Alagh, the vice-chancellor 
of Jawaharlal Nehru University, while inaugurating the XXI All India 
Sociological Conference last December In his speech, Alagh took exception to 
the interpretation of ‘tribe’ used by the Morse Commission’ to examine whether 
the World Bank should continue funding the Sardar Sarovar Project (SSP) 
Among other things, the commussion found that the Bhil and Bhilala tribal 
people of the Narmada valley had an identity and a way of life that 
distinguished them from non-tribals The commission also observed that given 
the experience of displacement so far, it would be virtually impossible to 
rehabilitate them satisfactorily On these and other grounds, the commission 
recommended that the Bank ‘step back’ from the SSP Alagh argued that the 
Morse Commission chose not to recognize that tribes have been successfully 
absorbed into the Hindu mainstream Challenging the credentials of the 
commussion, he said that 1t had not consulted any sociologist of repute, it had 
slighted G S Ghurye, the renowned Indian sociologist, who had said that tribes 
were ‘backward Hindus’ By misrepresenting the relationship between tribes 
and Hinduism, the commission replicated the colonial construction of Indian 
society 

This paper examines the different ways ın which ‘tribes’ have been 
conceptualized 1n the official literature related to the SSP and argues that there 
1s a sharp difference between the sociological understanding about ‘tribes’ and 
the political uses to which sociology has been put in the debate about the Jam 
Alagh’s critique of the Morse Commussion, however, springs from a misplaced 
sense of injury that fails to acknowledge the sociological shortcomings of the 
pro-dam position — In conclusion, this paper calls for a more nuenced 
appreciation of the politics of representation 1n public debate 

The Sardar Sarovar Project on the river Narmada 1n central India is one of 
the largest and most expensive multipurpose siver projects ever to be initiated in 
India It 1s claimed that the project will irrigate 1 8 million hectares of land in 
Gujarat and Rajasthan, supply drinking water to 40 million. people, and will 
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have an installed capacity of 1450 MW of power during the next 30 years (Raj 
1992 11) While precise estimates are unavailable, tha project cost may exceed 
Rs 25,000 crores, or more than the combined cost of all major and medium 
irrigation projects in India since independence (Ram 1993 34-5) The project 
has been hailed as the ‘lifeline’ of drought-hit Gujarat, the state's late chief 
minister Chimanbhai Patel successfully mobilized bourgeois opinion in Gujarat 
to aggressively drown out all voices critical of the project (Baviskar 1991) In 
this context, Alagh's critique of the Morse Commission has a subtext As 
chairman of the Narmada Planning Group, he is the economic brain behind the 
project His identification with the SSP ıs evident in his oft-made public 
declaration that he 1s even willing to stake his provident fund on the success of 
the dam 

Ranged against the bravado of the pro-dam position are the equally 
unequivocal voices of local people and environmental and human rights groups 
who describe the project as ‘the world's largest planned ecological disaster’ 
Pre-eminent among its problems 1s the issue of displacement While no precise 
government figures are available on the total number of people likely to be 
adversely affected by the SSP, anti-dam activists claim that about 1,000,000 
people will be displaced and affected by direct submergence, building of canals, 
weirs, dykes and the project colony, by catchment area treatment and 
compensatory afforestation, by expansion of the Shoolpaneshwar Sanctuary, 
and due to secondary displacement and downstream effects (Ram 1993 1) 
Within this vast number, most attention has been focused on the tribal 
population affected According to the Morse Commission, 117,575, or 59 per 
cent, of the 199,500 people officially acknowledged as affected by the project 
belong to the Scheduled Tribes (Morse and Berger 1992 62) 

The special concern for Adivasis has been a prominent feature of the 
anti-dam campaign, with the Narmada Bachao Andolan as well as its supporters 
such as Survival International highlighting the greater vulnerability of this 
group to the hazards of displacement While there are no systematic statistics 
about the magnitude and distribution of displacement, government estimates 
suggest that tribal people, who constitute 76 per cent of India’s total 
population, are disproportionately affected by displacement due to development 
projects According to the report on the rehabilitation of displaced tribals 
prepared by the Working Group on Development and Welfare of Scheduled 
Tribes during the Eighth Five-Year Plan (1990-95), out of the 1694 lakh 
persons displaced by the 110 projects studied, 8 14 lakh (48 per cent) were 
tribal (quoted 1n Thukral 1992 8) 

Many people argue that the disproportionate impact of development projects 
on tribal groups 1s a direct consequence of their poverty and powerlessness 
The particular position of most tribal communities in society and their 
relationship with the environment renders them especially vulnerable to the 
dislocation caused by displacement The accelerated pace of resource 
consumption due to industrialization has directly cut into the livelihood base 
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and way of life of groups which include forest-dwelling communities, 
traditional fisherfolk, peasants and artisans Tribal communities figure 
prominently in these ranks Of course, the process of restricting these 
communities’ access to and control over natural resources started during 
colonial times, but 1t has gained momentum since independence (Gadgil and 
Guha 1992) The state has exercised its prerogative of ‘eminent domain’ to 
acquire land, forests and water for the ‘national purpose’ of constructing 
projects for irrigation, power generation, defence and mineral extraction Not 
only have displaced communities been deprived of the fruits of this 
development, they have not even been compensated for the hardships they have 
had to endure for the sake of ‘the nation’ Their economic and political 
impoverishment has prevented most tribal communities from negotiating a 
better deal for themselves vis-a-vis displacement and development Already 
disadvantaged by the processes of state-led industrialization, many tribal groups 
have scarce material and symbolic capital, the little that they have is also 
destroyed by displacement Given the utter inadequacy of rehabilitation 
programmes, the ability of these groups to cope with changed circumstances 1s 
cause for serious concern 

The debate about whether tribes constitute a special category or not had 
developed during colonial times Categories were created and consolidated by 
colonial administrators, yet, over time, these categories came to have a life of 
ther own The question of tribes and the appropriate policy to be adopted 
towards them in independent India 1s best exemplified in the controversy over 
‘protection versus assimilation’, with Verner Elwin and G S Ghurye as the 
respective proponents of these opposing positions (Baviskar 1995 80-2) Elwin 
pointed to distinctive political economy of tribal communities and their history 
of disempowerment to argue for special provisions to safeguard their righis 
Ghurye, on the other hand, asserted that the question of ‘aborigines’ and 
'adivasis' was a mischievous one, aimed at fragmenting the fragile national 
identity that was emerging during the fifties and sixties (Ghurye 1963) He also 
said that the cultural differences between tribes and the Hindu mainstream were 
too insignificant to accord any special status to the former? It is this 
acrimonious debate which has been resurrected in the SSP controversy 

Why did the Morse Commission enter this contentious terrain at all? Why 
was 1t not content with simply documenting the condition of all project-affected 
people? The reasons behind the commussion's foray into this sociological 
minefield have less to do with scholarly presumptions and more to do with 
administrative exigencies The commission's terms of reference specified that 
it must take account of the relevant laws and directives of the Indian 
government as well as World Bank operational directives and guidelines he 
key document from the bank was the 1982 Operational Manual Statement 
asking for special measures to be taken if a development project encroaches on 
‘the traditional territory of tribal people’ (Morse and Berger 1992 64) The 
commission sought to examine the extent to which the Bhil, Bhilala, and Tadvi 
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groups living in the submergence zone of the SSP fulfilled the definition 
specified by the Bank’s 1982 Statement (Morse and Berger 1992 72-76) It 
concluded that 


from the point of view of the people themselves, the intent of the Indian 
Constitution, basic anthropolegical findings, and the criteria embedded in 
World Bank policy directives for tribals and indigenous peoples in 
Bank-aided projects, a substantial proportion of those likely to be affected 
by Sardar Sarovar Projects are tribal people and entitled to the benefit of 
special measures that will defend and secure their distinctive interests The 
Bank’s failure to build this into the credit and loan agreements represents a 
failure to comply with the 1982 Operational Manual Statement (Morse and 
Berger 1992 77-8) 


It must be noted that the Morse Commission did not make any blanket 
assertions about tribes, but restricted its observations to people affected by the 
Sardar Sarovar Project Its conclusion was based on extensive travel through 
the villages of the Narmada valley where they held public meetings, sought out 
representative bodies of people for in-depth discussion, interviewed project 
officials as well as Narmada Bachao Andolan activists The commission also 
solicited information from sociologists familiar with the project area and those 
formally associated with monitoring and evaluation of resettlement and 
rehabilitation Thus it has extensively referred to the work of scholars affiliated 
with the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay (TISS), Centre for Social 
Studies, Surat (CSS) and Dr Hari Singh Gaur University, Sagar (HSGU) The 
sociological critique of the Morse Commission's work cannot be based on the 
grounds that it exceeded its brief, or that it slighted Indian sociologists, but that 
it homogenized the fairly differentiated reality of the Narmada valley itself 
Bhil and Bhilala people living ın the plains of Nimar in Madhya Pradesh have 
been Hinduized and absorbed into caste-based village society in a way that does 
not apply to the Bhils, Bhilalas and Tadvis of the hills of Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and Jhabua (Madhya Pradesh) 1n the submergence zone (Baviskar 1995 83-5) 
It is the tribal communities of the hills that fulfil the World Bank criteria, not all 
tribal people 1n the submergence zone This nuanced understanding has been 
ignored by the Morse Commission This failure 1s a minor one, but it renders 
the commission vulnerable to criticism from sociologists It would appear that, 
to some extent, partisan politics on the part of people deeply sympathetic to the 
predicament of tribal communities prevailed over more detached, ‘objective’ 
analysis 

Yet it would be unreasonable to expect the Morse Commission to be the last 
word on the sociology of Indian tribes That was never its purpose The 
commission's agenda was defined by the World Bank, its report utilized 
sociological data and insights, but to the essentially administrative. end. of 
reviewing the bank's funding policy The Morse Commission 1s a bureaucratic 
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exercise, not an anthropological one It mus: be measured against similar 
exercises conducted by other parties involved in the SSP, most notably the 
Indian government There ıs no comparable government document on the 
question of the tribal population affected by the SSP, though the monitoring and 
evaluation reports prepared by TISS (for the Maharashtra government), CSS 
(for the Gujarat government) and HSGU (for the Madhya Pradesh government) 
agree on most points with the conclusions of the Morse report However, The 
Bhi Track, a full-scale sociological study of 17 villages in Jhabua district, 
Madhya Pradesh, commissioned by the Narmada Valley Developmeat 
Authority (NVDA), government of Madhya Pradesh, offers an interesting 
counterpoint to the Morse Commission report (NVDA 1993) 

Although the subtitle of the 337-page monograph states that 1t 1s concerned 
with the people of 17 villages, its authors confess that they spent ten days in the 
field and actually visited only 12 villages The bulk of the report consists of 
general data about Bhils culled mamly from government inventories of the 
‘manners and customs of the natives’ Such literature did not cease with the 
demise of colonialism but 1s still being churned out by state Tribal Research 
Institutes and government anthropologists — This literature rejoices in its 
complete insensitivity to notions of history and politics Thus the executive 
summary of The Bhil Track informs us that ‘the three things the Bhils love tne 
most in the world are laadt, taadt, kheti-baadi (woman, toddy, agriculture)’ and 
that “Bhil men are unpredictable and possessive’ They ‘are very fond of 
keeping long moustaches They walk with a peculiar gait which 1s difficult to 
translate into description’ (NVDA 1993 vu) Such non sequiturs would merely 
be amusing if ıt were not for the cultural biases that make the entire report an 
offensive exercise ın objectification Their ten days ın 12 villages convince the 
authors that ‘Bhilala women are as beautiful 2s fairies’ (p 133) and that, for 
Bhils, ‘the breasts 1n a good girl must be full or capable of getting full? (NVDA 
1993 185) 

The NVDA report fails to even mention that the Narmada is celebrated in 
the gayana—the creation myth of the Bhilalas—as the giver of life The singing 
of the gayana 1s crucial to the performance of rituals related to the agricultural 
cycle The Bhilalas also regard and refer to the Narmada as mother The Bhil 
Track denies the religious significance of the Narmada in the lives of tribal 
people living along its banks by observing that if they did indeed revere the 
river, they would not rob the pilgrims who pass through their villages while 
performing the parikrama (ntual circumambulation of the: river) (NVDA 
1993 1)! Such twisted logic ıs used to justify the displacement of tribal people 
from their homes along the nver 

The Bhil Track ıs an administrative exercise just like the Morse 
Commission It was produced by the Madhya Pradesh government as a 
response to the World Bank’s time-bound conditionality that the 
project-affected population be studied by experts in order to facilitate 
resettlement and rehabilitation Just like the Morse Commission, the NVDA 
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report also attempts to employ sociological authority for political and policy 
ends When compared to The Bhil Track, however, the Morse report appears 
like the epitome of sound sociological writing 

Rather than take positions on the issue of the distinctiveness or otherwise of 
tribal culture, ıt may have been more worthwhile to pose the question 1n terms 
of political rights Veens Das points out that the articulation of rights as an 
1ndividual citizen within a state (political rights) and the articulation of rights as 
a member of a community (cultural rights) within a state are fundamentally 
different processes (Das 1994) Das argues that recognizing cultural rights 
establishes a dangerous precedent, the cultural rights of Hindu fundamentalists 
are as legitimate as those of the Bhilalas in the submergence zone of the dam 
How do we distinguish which culture 1s worthy of protection and which 1s not? 
Instead, 1f we examine the effects of the dam on the lives of the Bhilalas in 
terms of their political rights as equal citizens of India, we can build our case on 
much stronger moral and analytical foundations ? Rather than cultural rights as 
espoused by the Morse Commission, or the pseudo-anthropology of the NVDA, 
one must examine the avenues for self-determination available to the 
project-affected people If we examine the decision-making process about the 
SSP to see the extent to which 1t has accommodated the concerns of affected 
people, and their rights as citizens to information, participation and choice, we 
come up with an even more devastating indictment of the project than the 
Morse Commission 

Let ıt not appear that the issue of tribal displacement ıs the sole basis for 
criticizing the SSP Independent analysis of Central Water Commission data 
shows that the Narmada has 17 per cent less water than assumed by project 
planners, scaling down the benefits proportionately The World Bank estimated 
that canal efficiencies would be much lower than assumed (WB 1985 143), 
which could reduce water available for mgation by 23 3 per cent Over half 
the area proposed for irrigation 1s susceptible to waterlogging and salinization 
and even project planners admit that 150,000 ha may get waterlogged (Alagh et 
al 1995 123) Irngation benefits will probably be monopolized by rich farmers 
in central Gujarat to grow cash crops such as sugarcane Rather than solving 
the water problem of Kutch and Saurashtra, 80 per cent of drinking water has 
been allocated for urban areas In any case, the cost of supplying drinking 
water (expected to be ‘several thousand crores'of rupees) has not been included 
in project costs In terms of power generation, final firm power 1s only 50 MW 
out of an installed capacity of 1450 MW There are grave doubts about the 
ability of the project to perform as planned Alternative ways of meeting the 
same objectives have never been seriously considered 

The issues of technical, economic, financial and environmental viability of 
the SSP have been always assumed to be the domain of experts, Just as the issue 
of displacement has been assumed to be the domain of sociologists However, 
the anti-dam movement has challenged the hegemony of the experts as well as 
the hegemony of the model of development that disregards buman rights 
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Growing sensitivity on the part of the experts has led to a modification of their 
analysis so that environmental impacts and displacement which were earlier 
dismissed as ‘externalities’ have come to be incorporated into benefit-cost 
analyses However, the problem of differential valuation remains intractable 
For instance, when the state, the market, and the Bhilalas valorize the forest ar a 
particular ritual ın completely different ways, the benefit-cost matrix cannot 
accommodate this plurality There 1s little chance of negotiating a just 
consensus when groups have varying abilities to impose their will on others 
When politics cannot easily accommodate multiple voices, sociology canaot 
adopt a neutral stand either 

The issue of displacement due to development projects has been brought 
centrestage by various contemporary protest movements, sending policy makers 
and planners scrambling to respond to the new agenda The stakes in this 
debate are high and sociologists are in great demand to lend their authority for 
fulfilling the new-found social concerns of international donor agencies, 
environmentalists, and others But for whom do the experts speak? The recent 
debate about the Mandal Commission brought home once again the connection 
between sociological categories and public policy It showed that sociologists’ 
interventions were guided as much by ideological or strategic considerations as 
by scholarly highmindedness The debate about tribes shows that it 1s essential 
to have a keen eye for local specificity The question whether tribes are 
different or special can never be answered ın the abstract We must walk the 
tightrope between the twin penis of essentializing difference and obliterating it 

The sociology of knowledge 1s also the sociology of power The people 
who make categories are also the people who make dams Categories 
sometimes become weapons which can be used strategically on behalf of 
vulnerable groups as the Morse Commission chose to do, but they are always 
double-edged Ultimately, the mght to define themselves must rest with the 
affected people themselves Their right to choose their present and their future 
1s being further threatened by development It 1s this right that sociologists must 
recognize and support 


Notes 


Comments from Andre Beteille, Dipankar Gupta and M N Panini greatly improved this paper 

The author 1s responsible for the shortcomings that remain 

1 The Morse Commission is the term used to refer to the Independent Review Commission (1 e 
the Morse Commussion) appointed by the World Bank in June 1991 with Bradford Morse as 
Chairman, to examine the measures being taken to mitigate the human and environmental 
1mpacts of the Sardar Sarovar Project (Morse and Berger 1992) 

2 The Indian Consttution has tned to forge a somewhat uneasy compromise between these 
positions by making special provisions (such as job reservations and legislative representazion) 
for Scheduled Tribes without drastically changing the structure of resource control 1n tribal 
areas where state ownership dominates However, just like other constitutionally-protected 
categories, Scheduled Tribes is a blanket term that refers to people within a wide range of 
socio-economic, political and cultural positions which defy generalization 
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3 In addition, such an approach directs our attention towards other vulnerable groups such as 
women, children, the elderly and the Scheduled Castes 1n the valley who get left out when we 
focus exclusively on tribes 
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A C Sinha 1994 North-eastern Frontier of India Structural Imperatives and 
Aspects of Change New Delhi Indus Publishing House Pp 255 Rs 300 


This 1s a collection of articles written for conferences, some of which have 
been published elsewhere The author states that since most of these occasional 
writings dealt with aspects of the regional structure of the Northeast and its 
social transformation they were worthy of bemg combined in a single 
publication The articles focus on diverse aspects of the region, such as forests 
in British Assam, the role of the Baptist missionaries 1n Nagaland, the character 
of Nepalese migration, the hill towns, and the like 

One ıs at a loss to know how to read this collection of articles It has wo 
unifying themes-the first being that ıt deals with a single geographical region 
(the north-eastern part of the Indian state), and the second that it focuses largely 
on the colonial and the post-colonial period But having said that, one is left 
with essays that otherwise do not hang together The author makes interesung 
observations at different points that the perception of this frontier, as well as of 
state policy in this region, has been structured in terms of the core-periphery 
model, that the social structure of the hill states include a range of formations 
from communally owned to private/individually owned property systems, fom 
subsistence/slash-and-burn agriculture to plantation agriculture, that the various 
patterns of pre-colonial social stratification and their later transformation have 
important implications for the formation of ethnic identities, and so on But 
none of these observations 1s followed through systematically, first, because the 
group and the region the author addresses in each essay 1s usually a different 
one, and second, because the conference papers (even revised) stylistically 
prevent a satisfying exploration of ideas and themes 

Sinha's grasp of the intricacies of the region and his undoubted far-reaching 
knowledge of sources and events 1s apparent from this book But if the author 
had restricted himself to a single ethnic group-say, the Nagas—and organized 
the articles around one community, despite the separate themes, his purpose 
would have been better served The reader would have then got a better 
understanding of the links between economy, ethnicity and politics in this 
region The book also has many syntactical and typographical errors 
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Amitabh Kundu 1993 In the Name of the Urban Poor Access to Basic 
Amenities New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 299 Rs 285 


In this study issues regarding the relationship between urban poor and 
access to basic amenities such as shelter, water supply, sanitation, health care 
and the public distribution system have been discussed at length The book 
suggests that even though there are several organizations which have developed 
programmes to serve the poor, 1n actual practice high and middle income groups 
corner a substantial portion of those benefits This 1s an important finding 
particularly 1n the light of the structural adjustment process which 1s likely to 
increase the incidence of poverty, consequently making it imperative for the 
state to meet the basic needs of the poor 

To establish the argument the author has adopted the following procedure 
First the various estimates of poverty line and hence the percentage of poor 1n 
urban areas are evaluated The author 1s of the view that the percentage of poor 
has declined over the years though not as sharply as the Planning Commission 
claims He holds that around 35 to 40 per cent of the total urban population 
continues to live below the poverty line One wishes that the author had taken 
note of the age and sex composition of the poor as various studies reveal that 
more than 50 per cent of the poor are women and children which would have 
strengthened his argument 

In the next section the financial aspects of the provision of housing, drinking 
water, sanitation, health care and the public distribution. system have been 
discussed Estimates of housing shortages, availability of potable water or 
sanitation and the like are discussed along with the effectiveness of 
organizations which provide these services Bureaucratic delays, 
mismanagement and deficiences in the distributional network are some of the 
factors held responsible for the limitation of the government policies and 
programmes The author pomts out that the policy of full cost recovery may 
prove to be self-defeating in providing basic services to the poor The author 1s 
of the opinion that institutions of local self-government suffer from a lack of 
resources Consequently even after a decade of planning basic urban services 
have not covered the entire urban population Such a macro picture 1s 
complemented by an assessment of inter-state and inter-city variations He 
notices that houselessness 1s particularly acute in the large cities and in the 
class I cities of the backward states Less developed states like Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh and Orissa have high percentages of poor without access to potable tap 
water Kundu notices that Kerala has the highest percentage of poor availing of 
health care He also observes that the section of the population which 1s 
particular about health care facilities ıs not trying to get safe drinking water 
through taps! 

Backward states such as Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh have done much 
better than Punjab ın providing the urban poor access to basic services Further, 
1n analysing inter-state variations 1n the public distribution system, he finds that 
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all the southern states have a coverage under both wheat and rice which 1s much 
higher than the national average Yet the dietary composition of the people in 
these states has not changed as 1n the case of urban Orissa 

Kundu has amassed a large amount of data from secondary and primary 
sources at the micro as well as macro levels to draw his conclusion about the 
need to make basic services amenable to the urban poor One cannot help 
feeling, however, that the author could have made better use of the data he 
collected 1n terms of sharper analysis Yet one hopes that the Plannmg 
Commission, which commissioned the study, would pay heed to the main 
recommendations of the book 


Bidyut Mohanty 
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New Delhi 


Bikram Narayan Nanda 1994 Contours of Continuity and Change—The Story 
of Bonda Highlanders New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 228 Rs 275 


The main theme of Nanda’s story 1s how ‘a subsistence environment 1s 
eroded to near demise by the heavy inroads of "national interests" (p 14), and 
how this erosion has converted the Bonda highlanders of Koraput in Orissa 1nto 
a tattered vestige of a domestic community (p 79) 

Bondas are on ‘their way to becoming an agricultural society, no more 
governed by customary tribal practice of cooperation for subsistence Wage 
labour and the attendant rules of the market economy predominate’ (p 14) 
Consequently, their ‘cognitive system 1s no longer compatible with the 
emerging social conditions of life They are caught between ‘their traditional 
repertoire of magic and myth ' and the ‘new myths and metaphors which 
have entered the market economy’ (p 117) In this situation, Nanda seeks to 
understand how the commoditization of labour power impinges upon the minds 
of Bonda men and women He notes that as a consequence their notion of time 
has substantially changed 

Nanda’s ethography describes terms that mark the passage of time, which 
are fixed by the rhythms of nature It also notes the absence of any term to 
indicate the time duration—which gives a clue to the Bondas’ perception of their 
social activities 

Often identical activities cover periods of varying time durations For 
instance, one producer may place the terminal month ın one season and another 
producer 1n another This can be attributed entirely to the less precise times in 
which social activities are performed by villages (festivals) and households 
(marriages) Although harvests and agricultural activities follow a collective 
rhythm, there ıs wide dispersal ın the dates when rituals related to such 
activities are performed 
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Nanda considers the Bonda account of the solar eclipse—the attack of the sun 
by the mythical demon to bring a spell of night during noon—as an expression of 
the way in which the magico-religious practitioner legitimates social control 
over the villagers There 1s, however, insufficient ethnography to support this 
inference 

This disappearance of the sun has an important implication for the Bonda 
mode of subsistence production, namely, how to maintain a routine of activity 
which contributes towards a culturai habit of odja—of mutual cooperation In the 
this regard Nanda points out that Bonda producers are caught between illusory 
categories of butt (wage labour) and part: (work), which do not necessarily 
reveal the realities of social production. These terms do not refer to domestic 
activities involved in processing foodgrains, tending cattle, building houses, 
walking to far-off fields to attend to farming, or walking to weekly markets to 
barter products, and other odja or a simple mutual labour exchange agreed 
among friends or kin Cash does not enter subsistence production There 1s 
acknowledgment of the tasks in the subsistence sector where labour power 1s 
socially and physically reproduced Further, particular terms are used to 
describe specific farming activities which do not connote work Thus traig 
describes weeding ın millet fields and samesis: describes harvesting millet 
which are regarded as patti 

Nanda interprets subsistence to mean self-sufficiency which 1s reflected in 
the logic of subsistence technology The producers can make their own tools 
without depending on traders and professional craftsmen in the market This 
raises a question whether dependence on professional craftsmen necessarily 
leads to the termination of subsistence-existence In other words, will the odja 
system collapse with such dependence? The ability to make tools by oneself 
reflects a system of sharing knowledge that the odja system ensures This does 
not 1n any way prevent economic concentration and individual control It only 
means that when 1n crisis the life of a collective 1s not dependent on any one 
person 

When the market economy eclipses the Bonda mode of life it introduces a 
fixed notion of time duration to measure labour This measure introduces 
plough cultivation and wage labour, both of which are based on a system of 
knowledge not equally accessible to all In introduces new elements of 
production time which need to be accommodated within the Bonda mode of 
existence and allocation of time Nanda’s ethnography does not show that the 
odja system has collapsed The domestic community based on odja perhaps 
exists although submerged in the abyss of bondedness to sahukars which 1s 
described by the term gott 

In odja production, activities are conceived on the model of kinship within a 
domestic community They are guided by traditional norms which emphasize 
duties of solidarity towards the domestic community But: tends to erode the 
unity (imposed by necessity) ın odja  Odja underlies the Bonda unity which 1s 
not 1mposed from above This unity derives its strength from the sword of their 
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King Jagadek This sword is propitiated as a deity in the annual festival 
sumequlirak In this form the sword 1s known as Patakhand Mahaprohu and the 
festival ıs associated with the ‘ceremonial cutting of Krsang branches, pii 
grass, and the ritual eating of mae daer’ (local beans of the season) 

Nanda’s story of the Bondas does not show what happened to their 
nationalist tradition as expressed by the sword of King Jagadeck Their tradition 
had originated when the king's spouse Bond: Mahade: proclaimed ın exile that 
her son was the legitimate heir to the kingdom of Bastar and mobilized the 
Bondas to realize this clam The nationalist spirit was revived in the 1890 
revolt when the British colonialists were the prime targets But in what form 
this nationalist tradition finds expression today under conditions of bondage and 
corruption ts not clear 

Nanda concludes that the logic of social transformation subjectively denies 
and objectively prohibits the possibility for the highlanders to view their own 
situation and figure out their sufferings Between their attitude to circumstances 
and the material conditions falls the veil of a ‘diabolical development’ If this 
were true, then the question that arises 1s how does Nanda gain access to the 
life-situation of the Bondas which ıs not accessible to the Bondas themselves? 
This question 1s pertinent especially because Nanda claims that the author does 
not ‘author’ a text but as a writer only deciphers the meaning and methods of 
other texts How does he conclude that ‘as the Bonda socioeconomic 
organization gets absorbed by the modern state, one more society which could 
potentially point to an alternative future will be lost to us’ (p 14)? 

To narrate his story Nanda confronts an ethnographic present which, 
according to him, ‘has itself [been] shattered to pieces? Nanda adopts this 
characterization from Writing Cultures This. characterization of the 
ethnographic present does not clarify the meaning and task of ethnography It 1s 
not the absence of academic categories that fragments the ethnographic present 
but their presence 

As a narrator, Nanda places himself ın this ‘shattered’ ethnographic present, 
and has only the option to develop what he calls a ‘representational tact’, which 
can negotiate the difference between ‘seeking’ and ‘looking’ at this 
ethnographic present This, he suggests, 1s necessary 1n order not to perpetuate 
the notion of a ‘detached gaze’ and not to wnte a narrative to ‘encourage what 
is happening to continue’ His narration 1s therefore an intervention, which takes 
a critical position on what 1s happening 

Nanda’s characterization of the ‘ethnographic present’ seems to elide the 
meaning and task of ethnography He ıs mustaken in considering the 
ethnographic present as fragmented What causes the fragmentation is tne 
attempt by ethnography to capture the seamless continuities across different 
spheres of social and cultural activities through ethnological categories 

Nevertheless, Bikram Nanda’s approach 1s worth examining, for 1t attempts 
to capture the social and cultural tensions that characterize the existence of 
forest dwellers who get absorbed into the cultures of non-forest dwellers 
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According to Nanda these tensions can be best characterized as a confrontation 
of two world views 
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K N Sharma 1994 Nepal’s Economic Development Politics Political 
Implications New Delhi Reliance Publishing House Pp 202 Rs 225 


The book deals with the panchayat system 1ntroduced ın 1962 by King 
Mahendra The author studies the inter-relationship between the political goal of 
the panchayat system intended to create an exploitation-free society through 
economic planning without a commitment to an ideology of social, economic 
and political equality All the programmes of economic development: were 
started and terminated at the will of the king, who never denied his active role 
as a leader of his people, but did not accept the responsibility for the failure of 
the programmes (p 50) The concept of partnership—sajha—which was 
considered a significant instrument in attaming a society free of exploitation 
was itself regarded with suspicion by the economic planners (p 131) 

The ‘back to the village’ national campaign (BVNC) was fashioned as a 
vehicle of national consensus to 1ntervene and secure the consent of people 1n 
favour of candidates for various significant political positions. Elections were 
considered necessary evils generating factional politics But this interventionist 
forum became so involved in the affairs of unofficial politics that the king had 
to disband it 1n the late 1970s 

The author identifies the failure of the panchayat system 1n the lack of an 
appropriate strategy to mobilize political forces and in the superimposition of 
the royal leadership on all matters of state and administration The objective of 
establishing a society free of exploitation could not be achieved because there 
was a conspicuous lack of commitment and a matching political ideology The 
author enumerates about a dozen recommendations (pp 187-88), which are now 
meaningless as the panchayat system has already been scrapped The book has 
historic significance and provides a case study of political developments 1n a 
country where the ruler usurped the democratic rights of his subjects for his 
own questionable experiments Democracy has been restored 1n Nepal now with 
the elections of November 1994 This experience should be taken note of by 
Nepal’s neighbouring kingdom, Bhutan, where a similar political experiment 1s 
being conducted by its king 


A. C. Sinha 
North-Eastern Hill University 
Shillong 
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Leigh Minturn, 1993 Sua's Daughters Coming out of Purdah New York 
Oxford University Press Pp xıu+371 Rs 375 


Although this book 1s about women and falls m the area of gender studies, 1: 
belongs to a genre which 1s distinct from the recent publications ın the area 
This book attempts a descriptive profile of women based on field work among 
Rajput women 1n Khalapur of Uttar Pradesh, which the author had visited 1n the 
1950s to study socialization and child-rearing practices under the famous 
Cornell project She revisits the village after a ga» of 20 years to study changes 
in the status of Rajput women 

The main objective of the book 1s to show thet the persistence of traditional 
customs rather than ignorance restram women and impede their progress 
towards equality The author argues that in 1974-75, some general changes had 
occurred in the village and in particular among women There was some 
economic prosperity and there were some bridgeheads of modernity such as a 
school, a college, a bank and a medical dispensary Women attended school and 
college, there was some decline in the severity of purdah, and some laxity 1n the 
observance of respect and avoidance customs Yet, women lacked crucia! 
control over property and were economically dependent Custom prevented 
them from claiming their rights granted by the Constitution 

The book rightly argues that the psyche of women continues to remain the 
same Sita ıs their role-model There 1s a perceptible lack of individualism The 
traits that are valued among women are fortitude, obedience and respect for 
traditions and for their honour Women are viewed as the custodians of family 
welfare and harmony Minturn portrays changes that have come about in 
women's lives 1n their own terms By focusing on the private domestic domain 
in which Rajput women are cloistered, she takes us into that realm of female 
activity and power from which men are excluded 

The seven parts into which the book 1s divided cover all aspects of women’s 
lives including marriage, purdah, land-ownership, dowry, work, religion, 
recreation and women’s nature, health and education All these aspects link up 
io delineate the life paths of women as daughters, virgin goddesses, sacred 
sisters, dangerous wives, domineering mothers, executive mothers-in law and 
unlucky widows Throughout life, in comparison to men, women have a 
subordinate status Life for them 1s transition from relative freedom as 
daughters, and some privileges as nanads (sisters-in-law) to submissive and 
restricted lives as wives and daughters-in-law, to comparatively more power as 
mothers of sons and mothers-in-law There 1s considerable fall ın status wher 
ihey are widowed, especially when young 

The women’s trauma of transition from natal to marital homes are vividly 
portrayed through case histories Purdah, respect and avoidance and other 
deferential rituals, as well as the travails of young widows are described 1r 
detail All this has been presented within a patriarchal set up which precludes 
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Though Sita's Daughters does not take up a rigorous analysis of any single, 
specific problem facing present-day rural Indian women, it 1s nevertheless a 
major contribution as a descriptive ethnography on women It also opens new 
vistas towards areas of activism and women's empowerment which could 
enable women to have greater freedom in making decisions that affect their 
lives 


Alka Malvankar 


Department of Sociology, Miranda House, 
University of Delhi, Delhi 


Manpt Singh 1991 Labour Process in the Unorganized Industry New Delhi 
Manohar Publication Pp 97 Rs 100 


This book reports the author's research on the garment industry in Delhi in 
the context of theoretical advances made in the study and analysis of the 
unorganized sector The author notes that in the unorganized sector 1t 1s not 
capital, but labour that 1s unorganized He also highlights the difficulties 
involved 1n unionizing workers 1n this sector 

The book contains a mere summary of theoretical approaches to the study of 
unorganized labour supplemented by meagre empirical evidence The sections 
on classes and on the trade union movement in the unorganized sector are 
however reasonably handled On the whole, the book gives the impression of 
being a guide for undergraduates rather than a substantive reference for serious 
researchers 


B. B. Sahoo 
Indian Statistical Institute 
New Delhi 


Maria Mies and Vandana Shiva 1993 Ecofeminism New Delhi Kali for 
Women Pp 324 Rs 250 


Ecofeminism represents a major response to the ecological disaster staring 
us 1n the face today Maria Mies and Vandana Shiva have provided a rich and 
provocative collection of essays on the problematic nature of 'development', 
which 1s capitalist and patriarchal, detrimental to women and to the people of 


"the South Based on wide-ranging sources of empirical material the book 


contains a passionately expressed but not so clearly worked out theoretical 
model 

As Mies states in the introduction, she and Shiva ‘discovered that our own 
active involvement 1n the women's and ecology movements had coincidentally 
led us to a shared analysis and perspective! There was a 'spontaneous 
convergence of thought arising out of objective conditions to which’ they had 
been responding as women (p 3) They find a close resemblance in the 
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convergence of thought arising out of objective conditions to which' they had 
been responding as women (p 3) They find a close resemblance in the 
exploitative domination of man over nature (shaped by reductionist modern 
science since the 16th century), and gender relations Ecofemimsm propounds 
the need for a new cosmology and anthropology which recognizes that life in 
nature (which includes human beings) 1s maintamed by means of cooperation, 
mutual care and love (p 6) 

Illustrating this line of thought the essays provide numerous examples of 
how the modernist vision of development destroys wholesome and sustainable 
lifestyles and instead creates poverty and misery by diverting resources tc 
resource intensive commodity production thereby denying the means of survival! 
for the poor Water crisis, unequal nutritional intake by female and male 
children, disasters in Bhopal and the one in Chernobyl, the population control 
policy in the South, masculinization of the ‘Mother land’ and the turning of 
woman into a passive entity, are all built up around an all-encompassing model 
called ecofeminism Ecofeminists advance generalizations that have a nice ring 
to them but they are vague about what those assertions would mean ın practice 
The professed aim 1s to break away from the Western paradigm of reason and 
progress, to valorize the indigenous and female analogues to earth and nature 
How different 1s ıt from earlier Western responses, which valorized the simple 
communities as the exotic? 

Ecofemunists are quintessentially anti-nature Their anti-naturism consists m 
the rejection of thinking about or acting towards non-human nature that reflects 
the logic, value, or attitude of domination Rejecting the domination of 
non-human nature 1s just an empty assertion unless it 1s given a precise referent 
Significantly this dualism of man and nature puts man outside nature Similarly, 
valuing diversity in the abstract contributes little to the discussion since fascism, 
patriarchy and fundamentalism, for example, would add to diversity but would 
hardly be valued by the ecofeminists 

Ecofeminism at times indulges in a dangerous appeal to collective unity 
based on common answers that have so often in the past meant brushing aside 
minority dissent This call for unity contradicts ecofemimism’s value for 
diversity, the two being easily reconcilable in the abstract but not in practice 


Maitrayee Chaudhuri 

Centre for the Study of Soctal Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru Unrversity 

New Delhi 
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Michael Carnthers 1992 Why Humans Have Cultures Explaining 
Anthropology and Social Diversity Oxford Oxford University Press Pp 
x1+217 Rs 285 


The title of this book, Why Humans have Cultures, 1s intriguing The author 
avoids this question and slides elliptically from the why to the how of the issue 
For the author the issue of culture 1s tied up with human diversity He posits a 
correspondence between sociality and difference and tries to problematize the 
fact of social diversity by asking the following questions Is there a common 
basis to this diversity? Is it possible to communicate across this diversity? 

A selective review of key anthropological texts helps to focus on the 
strategies used to account for or to posit diversity, beginning with the classical 
style of treating cultures as integral wholes, seen from the perspective of 
timeless comparativism (as embodied in the works of Ruth Benedict and 
Radcliffe-Brown), and moving towards a processual and historical view as 
represented by Wolf, in which events rather than structures are privileged and 
cultures are viewed in terms of relations of communication across boundaries 
This approach, which serves as a starting point for the discussion to follow, 
adopts a somewhat constructivist view of culture and focuses on how societal 
differences come to be what they are rather than being eternally present 

The author himself adopts what he calls a ‘mutualist view’ which privileges 
the face-to-face relationship Thus, sociahty necessarily involves inter- 
subjectivity For Schutz at least this would imply a reciprocity of perspectives in 
which ego assumes that alter views the world in much the same way as s/he 
does The author does not elaborate on this but does make clear that he 1s using 
the narrative model The model assumes that human beings represent the world 
to themselves by using associative chains of images to serve as a guide to 
particular cultures as to which events and motives can be linked and which 
cannot be so linked In this model there can be more than one way of linking 
particular events with particular representations, and thus narrative models of 
understanding tend to privilege intentionality and choice The message that the 
author seems to convey 1s that even if diversity exists as a fact in the world 
among other species, 1t is only man who seeks to problematize ıt, to make ıt an 
intellectual concern tied up with the very essence of what 1t means to be human 

The issues that the book 1s concerned with are fundamental to the very basis 
of anthropology as a discipline It does not allow the author to venture into areas 
that could have been crucial for this 1ssue-I am thinking of Luhman and 
Habermas's debate on the relationship between social differences and 
reflexivity For Luhman it 1s precisely because of the plurality of values and 
structures 1n modern complex societies that self-reflection and reflexivity are 
possible Individuals slip in and out of a series of role sets and interaction 
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systems 1n different phases of their lives This makes for a stance of detachment 
from any given pattern of sociality and for an increase in the possibility of 
selection and choice 


Roma Chatterji 
Department of Sociology 
University of Delhi 


Mohit Chakrabarti 1993 Gandhian Spiritualism A Quest for the Essence of 
Excellence New Delhi Concept Publishing Company Pp 184 Rs 240 


This book claims to be the first of its kind 1n adopting an approach which might 
instil a new consciousness in the modern man who ıs ın a doped state It is 
organized in nine chapters, each of which is loaded with original and long 
quotations from Gandhi's writings thereby leaving little space for the author to 
provide his own insights and commentaries Hence it 1s more a useful anthology 
of Gandhr's thoughts on spiritualism 

The selections from Gandhi are well organized and their presentation 1s 
effective The book carries even a stranger with ease to the core Gandhian 
vision For example, Gandhian ideas of truth, love, non-violence, essential unity 
of all living beings, and realization of self and god through service to the 
community are introduced without resorting to philosophical and religious 
terminology as 1s the case in other such attempts This demonstrates the author's 
mastery over all aspects of Gandhian thought He devotes the first chapter to the 
lucidation of the meaning and role of spiritualism for man Then spiritualism 15 
linked with the process of spiritual education The concept of sarvodaya 1s 
presented as the new civilizational quest inspired by spiritualism. without the 
trappings of superstition, traditionalism, and ritualism 

It 1s commendable that the author has not 1gnored Gandhr's dialogues and 
debates with the proponents of rationality, modernism, atheism, secularism, and 
socialism It is also interesting that the grounds on which Gandhi's 
contemporaries such as Tagore differed from him are also brought to the notice 
of readers It 1s, however, 1ntriguing that the author feels compelled to relate 
Gandhi with Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, and Tagore to emphasize continuity 
of thought and vision between Gandhi and his contemporaries, consequently the 
author's attempt to present Gandhian spiritualism as a dynamic force in the 
modern world (chap 8) gets weakened So is the case with the epilogue, which 
contains some beautiful and poetic sentences, but they tend to deflect the reader 
from the sobriety of a discourse which seeks to elucidate and recapitulate the 
essence of Gandhian spinitualism 
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This 1s a useful addition to the collection of books on Gandhian thought and 
spiritual quest But its high price (Rs 240 for a book of 184 pages!) deters 
interested scholars from purchasing it 


Anand Kumar 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


N S Das Gupta, J L Raina, H M Jauhari, B M Jauhari 1993 Nehru and 
Planning in India New Delhi Concept Publishing Company Pp 270 Rs 325 


This volume 1s a collection of 29 papers divided into five sections on 
divergent aspects of planned development in India as viewed by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru The authors have focused mainly on Nehru’s vision of 
socioeconomic planning, agricultural and industrial development 1n India from 
diverse perspectives 

Tarlok Singh, the grand old man of planning in India, presents his own 
assessment of Nehru at the very outset He points out that Nehru was keen on 
adopting comprehensive planning for the development of new India He 
recognized that basic and machine-building industries were essential for 
industrial development and that they should be placed in the public sector But 
Nehru simultaneously stressed on the need for private industries His preference 
was for a mixed economy which was seen as a stepping stone to a socially 
controlled economy where every man was assured of a job, proper housing, 
education and real freedom of expression 

Y K Alagh highlights Nehru’s concern for the application of science and 
technology to solve the problems of India’s economy and society S S 
Mahapatra gives a comprehensive account of Indian plannıng with its various 
gains and limitations Yashvir Tyagi refers to the influence of Fabian-Marxian 
ideas on the one hand and of Gandhian views on the other on Nehru He also 
refers to the Nehru-Mahalanobis strategy which emphasized the need for heavy 
industries and a scientific temper B M Jauhari writes about planning and 
eradication of poverty and stresses on the proper utilization of the country’s 
resources as well as the removal of corruption for the collective well-being of 
the whole nation Rudra Datta highlights the serious distortions and deviations 
in the process of implementation of the Nehruvian model of development He 
pleads for a reconciliation of the Gandhian and Nehruvian models for optimum 
development The book maintains that despite the best efforts of planning the 
common man ıs still forgotten and left out A number of other articles have 
scrutinized the Nehruvian attitude, personality and thought and action in regard 
to planning and development in India and have emphasized his adherence to a 
socialist society and a mixed economy 
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A basic lacuna in this book ıs that no reference 1s made to the failure of the 
Soviet model of development and on a comparison between the Indian and the 
Soviet experiences of socialist development 


Prem Narain Pandey 
Department of Sociology 
Banaras Hindu University 
Varanasi 


Peter Bennett 1993 The Path of Grace Social Organization and Temple 
Worship ın a Vaishnava Sect Delhi Hindustan Publishing Corporation 
Pp 230 Rs 250 


The study of sectarian traditions, their relation to the wider society in India 
and the methods used to study them have been a vexed issues ın anthropological 
research The book under review contributes to the debate through a study of the 
Pusthi Margis (followers of the Vallabha sect) of Uyain By focusing on the 
five sectarian temples, Bennett seeks to gain an insider's view in terms of 
indigenous, moral and emotional constructs rather than 1n terms of the concepts 
which underlie Brahmanism, such as renunciation, or 1n terms of traditional 
anthropological categories, such as caste, hierarchy and purity 

The analysis begins with a colourful description supplemented by relevant 
history The sect 1n its present form owes its origins to Vallabhacharya, born in 
AD 1479 and attracts members from all castes Brahmins are generally the 
priests, and the Kayasthas and a few members from among the Sudras are the 
temple functionaries However, the predominant Jat: that patronizes the sect 1s 
the business or the bania community This predominance leads the author to 
highhght some interesting symbiotic connections between the merchant class 
and the Pusthi Marg (chap 9) 

The life of the sect's sampradaya is primarily sketched along three lines 
First, the author traces the sect’s link with the sampradaya literature and shows 
how various interpretations shape its genealogy Some claim a beginning with 
Vishnuswami of the Rudra sampradaya whereas others deny it 

The second stream of thought discusses various dimensions of succession 
Vallabha 1s considered an avatara of Krishna by the devotees and his successors 
or gurus are called the maharajas The guru or maharaja ıs the intermediary, 
the bestower of grace through whom the glory of the lord 1s revealed or 
explained Bennett stresses that this sect does not formally recognize asceticism 
(p 39) and the maharayas are householders just like Vallabha Membership into 
the sect 1s through an initiation ritual conducted ın the presence of a maharaja 
The author painstakingly draws out historical changes in the patterns of 
succession and the disputes involved 

Finally the focus 1s on the modes and codes of worship In his distinctions 
between puja, 1n general being a regulated ritual, and seva, a marked category 
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involving spontaneity and selfless love, the author tries to bring to light the 
emotional aspect of bhava and bhakti: This he considers to be central to the 
understanding of the sampradaya Disagreeing with the view that the idol 1s 
merely a symbolic representation, the author highlights the personal relationship 
established between the deity and the devotee, as the worshipper feels that 
Krishna or Vallabha 1s actually present and 1s not just represented Even in the 
food offerings or bhog, the devotee 1s charged with a highly emotional vatsalya 
bhava (considering himself to be the parent of Krishna, the child) The purity of 
the devotees thus 1s not only a physical condition but also a mental state termed 
as alaukika (spiritual), where nothing 1s expected 1n return Seva means the real 
participation in the lda or games of Krishna The author lists in detail the 
various ceremonies (sevas) conducted throughout the year (chap 6) 

In discussing the festival of Annakuta, or the mountain of food festival, and 
in the distribution of prasad, the author rejects the framework of hierarchy and 
caste This becomes problematic The author criticizes Babb’s understanding of 
prasad which emphasizes the hierarchy between the divine and the devotees, 
where all caste barriers are obliterated among the devotees to produce group 
solidarity (p 138) On the contrary the Annakuta festival and the ethnography 
seems to support Babb’s understanding of prasad Bennett, nevertheless, asserts 
that though the merging of caste identities takes place while prasad 1s being 
distributed, it 1s not worth considering as this notion of group solidanty beyond 
caste distinctions 1s not present in the conceptual vocabulary of the devotee 
Further, he claims that the devotee and the divine are equal 1n the Vallabha sect 
But in any system where bhakt: or seva 1s emphasized, inequality needs to be 
constructed, there 1s a necessary involvement with hierarchy Even in 
Shankara’s monism, where the self 1s Brahman ın its substantive aspect, there 1s 
room for bhakti: towards saguna Brahman by the unrealized soul or the self, 
covered by illusion . 

Similarly in the Vallabha 1deology, there 1s inequality between God and the 
unrealized soul (a portion of the soul's capacity 1s concealed), which the author 
does talk about 1n several places It seems that equality between Brahman and 
man 1s superimposed by the anthropologist It 1s not clear whether the devotees 
themselves feel that they become in essence Krishna Thus the author, 1n trying 
to maintain a distance from traditional anthropological usages, 1s forced to be 
inconsistent with his framework Even in the discussion of the intermediary 
position of the guru or maharaja the author is constantly referring to 
hierarchical positions wherein grace flows from Krishna to the guru and then to 
the devotee 

In his conception of alaukika, Bennett does not highlight the understanding 
of detachment within the sect’s ideology Alaukika in its etymological sense 
means ‘not worldly’ Is thts dimension ignored because it is a Brahminical 
concept (of renunciation), to which the author 1s opposed? In the light of this 
householder sect, what 1s the construction of the notion of detachment? Is it 
altogether absent 1n the sect’s ideology? It 1s a pertinent enquiry especially since 
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Vallabha's words are said to have the power of eternal Vedic truths and his 
teachings are based on the Vedanta Sutras This latter fact also distinguishes the 
sampradaya from other traditions, known as pantha, and which do not draw 
such support from the Vedas 

The last three chapters of the book deal with the connections of tne 
businessmen, their self-interest and the redistributive economy of the temples 
They provide the reader with a great deal of useful information on the sect’s 
relation with the outside world, where seva and bhakti become much more 
complex 

The author, ın concentrating on the devotee’s perception of the sampradaya 
and the processes involved, has ignored the wider perspectives informed by 
either anthropological usage or the outsider's view of the sect Just as the stuay 
of a sampradaya which 1gnores the 1nsider's or native's view bobbles on oae 
leg, a study that considers only the insider’s view can at best provide a lop-sided 
picture of reality Interpretative models cannot be limited to a replication of 
observed reality 


M. A. Vasudeva Rao 
Department of Sociology 
University of Delhi 


Prahlad Gangaram Jogdand 1991 Dalit Movement in Maharashtra New Delhi 
Kanak Publications Pp 184 Rs 200 


As a revised version of his PhD thesis, Jogdand's book bears the mark of 
its making Cast in a linear frame, it traces the ‘evolution and directionality of 
Dalit movement’ ın Maharashtra (p 1x) Hence the main thrust of the book 1s on 
a historical description of the Dalit movement Yet, notwithstanding a whole 
section on various theories and definitions of social movements 1n his account, 
the author biurs the distinction between the movement and pre-movement 
phase, positing a specious continuity Commentators on the Dalit movement 
have been wary of suggesting a seamless heritage of revolt among the Dalics 
For instance, Gangadhar Pantawane says, ‘Some students and critics of the Dalit 
movement have linked today’s Dalit literature with the literature of Chokhamela 
and other Untouchable ‘saints’ of the 13th century Bhakti movement I have 
high regard for Chokhamela, who was a pioneer among untouchable writers, but 
I must clanfy humbly that the sorrows and agonies expressed by Chokhamela 
do not protest the barriers of the social system or try to destroy the wretched 
casteism’ (in Barbara Joshi [ed] 1986 Untouchable Voices of the Dalit 
Liberation Movement, London) It is this protesting of barriers and the desire to 
uproot casteism which characterizes the Dalit movement ın contemporary India. 

Who ıs a Dalit? Jogdand equates Scheduled Castes and Untouchables with 
the notion of Dalit, completely side-stepping its constructed nature and 
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historical semiosis The historical specificity of Dalit as a category 1s evident in 
Gangadhar Pantawane’s definition ın Asmitadarsh, ‘To me, Dalit 1s not a caste 
He is a man exploited by the social and economic traditions of this country He 
does not believe 1n God, Rebirth, Soul, Holy Books teaching separatism, Fate 
and Heaven because they have made him a slave He does believe in humanism 
Dalit ıs a symbol of change and revolution’ (quoted in NR Inamdar 
Contemporary India, Poona, 1982) The break represented by the notion of 
Dalit in the history of Maharashtra eludes Jogdand 

The adoption of the relative deprivation theory as an explanatory framework 
for his study disables Jogdand from representing the rupture and wrenching 
epitomized 1n the contemporary politics of Dalit identity The angst and the rage 
which characterizes Dalit sahitya (literature) can hardly be recuperated ın his 
functional scheme of things In the process, the distinctiveness of each phase of 
the Dalit response to upper caste oppression 1s lost The recurrent search for 
differences as 1n subordination gets eclipsed by the inclusion of various social 
reform movements into the Dalit movement in the book While the 
Non-Brahmin movement of Jyotiba Phule in Maharashtra and the Self-Respect 
movement of EV Ramaswami Naicker ın Tamil Nadu paved the way for a 
reconstitution of Dalit identity, these movements were not Dalit movements 
More often than not they addressed the social cleavage between the upper caste 
urban gentry, and the peasant classes which had been created by British 
colonialism By the mid-1920s, when Ambedkar emerged on the Indian scene 
as a leader of the Dalits, the political scenario had become complex Not only 
was Gandhi transforming the national movement but a suitable shift of power 
had already been inagurated in the countryside The Gandhian agrarian 
movements served as conduits of power consolidation among the clean-Shudra 
peasantry Proximity 1n caste rank could not bridge the social distance between 
them and the Dalits as the modalities of social and economic oppression of the 
latter remained ın place The phase of *bahujan' unity had been fragmented by 
the national-colonial dynamics 

Ambedkar’s intervention was a culmination of the rationalist-modernist 
discourse among the Dalits Its 1diom of rights was accessible to an emerging 
section of Dalits but not to all of them As Jogdand himself points out, not all 
the untouchable castes in Maharashtra supported Ambedkar It was the 
occupationally mobile Mahars who formed the principal support base Other 
castes, like Mangs and Chambhars, remained aloof (p 109) However, the 
author does not explore the implication of this for the Dalit movement 

Dalit sahitya remains a significant aspect of the Dalit movement Yet the 
specificity of Dalit literature in terms of style or imagery hardly gets any 
attention Its violent rejection of caste society 1s minimized and dismissed with 
the words, ‘The main thrust of their, 1e Dalit poetry ıs protest or Vidroh’ (p 
89) Among the list of authors which clutter the discussion of Dalit literature, 
even an eminent precursor like Annabhau Sathe ıs cursorily classified as a 
balladist (p 88) 
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The final enigma of the book 1s presented in the result of a survey which 
appears in the penultimate chapter of the book Ostensibly the survey was 
carried out among ‘100 Dalits from different walks of life’ to authenticate tne 
‘process of social change’ (p 140) The reader 1s neither forewarned about tne 
survey or its methodological implication, nor do we know where ıt was carried 
out Predictably the survey results confirm the author’s contention that the Dalit 
protest movement has helped to a great extent ın promoting change ın the lives 
of the Dalits But how seriously should one consider the results of a survey 
which contravenes all conventions of methodology? 


Anjan Ghosh 
Anthropology & History Program 
University of Michigan, USA 


Rosalind O'Hanlon 1994 A Comparison Between Women and Men Tarabai 
Shinde and the Critique of Gender Relations in Colonial India Madras Oxford 
University Press Pp 147 Rs 200 


Although social scientists have of late focused on gender relations and the 
history of women, there are very few texts which directly articulate the 
authentic voice of ordinary women on gender issues Rosalind O'Hanlon s 
critique of Taraba: Shinde’s Marathi book, A Comparison Between Women and 
Men, which was published ın 1882 1s a rare example of such a text Rosalind 
O’Hanlon translates and also comments upon this book She provides a detailed 
introduction outlining the social background of caste relations ın Maratha 
society during colomal rule in the 19th century She uses Shinde’s book .o 
provide a critique of gender relations 1n colonial India 

O'Hanlon points out that 'traditionahzation! of colonial society was 
reflected 1n the use of gender relations for the consolidation of social hierarchy 
and the expression of caste exclusivism She gives the example of the purdah 
system which has been regarded as a feature of ‘traditional’ India There 1s 
evidence to prove that in the Bombay region warrior-peasants such as the 
Marathas who had no tradition of purdah began adopting the practice during the 
19th century Several middle castes, such as the Sonar and Prabhu, started 
emulating their political rivals, the Chitpavan Brahmins, to enhance their social 
status, consequently they too prevented their widows from remarrying 

Tarabai Shinde expressed her anger against the practice of purdah She said, 
“You shut women up endlessly in the prison of the home, while you go about 
building up your own importance, becoming Mr Sir, and so on Right from 
your childhood you collect all rights in your own hands and womankind ycu 
Just push 1n a dark corner, shut up in purdah ' 

Tarabai reveals the contrast between men and women’s fieedom in colonial 
society In fact, the shared idioms of femininity- Victorian on the one hand ard 
bhadramahila on the other-provided the elites among the British and Indian 
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men a common platform to discuss and legitimize important aspects of the 
hierarchical social order in India It 1s in this context that Tarabai Shinde’s 
account provides important clues to the processes of social change and changes 
1n gender relations 

Tarabai Shinde hailed from a prosperous family of Marathas, the dominant 
peasant caste in Maharashtra Her father, Bapuy Hari Shinde, was an early 
member of the Satyashodhak Samaj, the reformist, anti-brahmin organization 
set up by the eminent social reformer, Jotiba Phule Phule was a close friend of 
Tarabar's family and deeply influenced Tarabai She learnt to read and write 
Marathi, English and even Sanskrit 

Tarabai wrote and published her only book between 1881 and 1882, and as 
O’Hanlon has pointed out, ‘put her finger on a set of extremely important 
processes 1n colonial culture and gender relations’ She was the first woman in 
western India to pointedly and polemucally raise the question of women’s 
relations with men Tarabai asserts that there has been a long-term loss in 
women’s access to power and that this loss has been compounded by the 
emergence of a new and exclusively masculine sphere of public life 

Tarabai wrote the book, as she has mentioned in her introduction, ‘to defend 
the honour of all my sister countrywomen I am not looking at particular castes 
or families here. It's just a comparison between women and men' She attacked 
the discriminatory and hypocritical attitude. of men towards women She 
accounted for these attitudes through her study of the popular literature 
available during her time 

Her commentary reveals the ways 1n which women of her class perceived 
their position 1n colonial society. Her book exposes the biased, hypocritical and 
exploitative nature of society where men dominated women, the ‘Brahmins’ 
dominated the lower castes and the colonial British masters joined hands with 
the upper castes to keep the traditional’ social order intact O'Hanlon has very 
cogently and consistently brought out Tarabai’s expose of this consensus which 
built up the colonial ligament in India 

However, since 1t 1s an isolated testimony provided by one person, it 1s not 
very clear how far this opinion was held by other women in 19th century 
Maharashtra The book ends rather abruptly and the English translation appears 
to be a very bitter critical attack on men in general, for their biased and 
discriminatory attitude towards women The standards by which men judged 
women did not apply to themselves Tarabai’s account seems to be very critical 
and even to a certain extent crude It 1s crude ın its bitterness and anger In my 
opinion, the short character sketch of Tarabai and a few details of her social 
background do not really account for her anger A deeper biographical study of 
Tarabai Shinde ıs therefore necessary A comparative study of attitudes held by 
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other women belonging to the same class and times will provide a more 
objective basis for the evaluation of the gender issue and its Iinks to the social 
changes ın India 


Archana Singh 

Regional Services Division 

Indira Gandhi National Open University 
New Delhi 


Stanley A Kochanek 1993 Patron-Client Politics and Business in Bangladesh 
New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 387 Rs 350 


The book under review provides a detailed and comprehensive study of the 
role of modern business associations (BAs) as pressure groups ın politics, and 
more particularly government/business relations in Bangladesh The basiz 
endeavour is to understand how secondary associations shape politicel 
participation, restructure and integrate group loyalties and identities and make 
demands upon the political system in a developing society Based upon the 
concept of ‘political development’, it incorporates both the pluralist and 
corporatist approach which enables ıt to focus upon both group rights and the 
state's actions 1n shaping their autonomy and activity The nature and behaviour 
of BAs 1s conceptualized as a complex set of inter-relationships between the 
existing politico-social environment, their own attributes and organization, and 
methods of influencing public policy, leading to significant conclusions on ail 
three aspects while providing insights mto the pattern of public policy in 
Bangladesh 

A detailed study of the origins and growth of the business elite and six main 
BAs, with a case study of the Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, has been provided Shaped by Bntish pluralism and Pakistani 
corporatism, they resemble their Western counterparts, but nonetheless they 
remain weak, highly fragmented along religious and regional lines, and lacking 
in professionalism and organization While socio-historical factors have delayed 
the formation of an entrepreneurial class, endemic political instability, 
constantly shifting public policy and lack of a consensus on development has 
created an environment of corruption, inefficiency and arbitrary rules, pushing 
businessmen towards speculation rather than productive investment 

Formal channels of access have been provided by the government in the 
form of representation on advisory commissions, boards, and so on But these 
are slow, cumbersome and largely ineffective, rendering informal personalized 
contacts more important Hence, BAs as organizations have not succeeded :n 
shaping major public policies, but they do play an influential role Moreover, 
since business has low public esteem, and courts, media and political parties are 
government controlled, businessmen seek direct representation—for personal 
rather than collective gain—in the legislature, cabinet and bureaucracy These 
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factors and the strict regime of industrial controls have made liaison. and 
lobbying the two most important and effective methods 1n influencing policy 
making Numerous examples are provided of how policy manipulation 1s 
possible due to patronage and corruption Hence, in spite of the low level of 
organization and institutionalization, by using ‘subterranean’ methods BAs— 
both domestic and foreign—have succeeded in penetrating all spheres of the 
decision-making machinery The study also provides interesting details of the 
mternal and external pressures encountered by governments attempting 
privatization in a developing country The Bangladesh experience shows that 
political will and even authoritarianism on the part of the government 1s 
required for success, which in this case has been partial 

At the core of the analysis ıs the concept of a ‘patron-client’ relationship 
embedded in society, which emerges from the lack of a collective national 
identity leading to a highly fragmented society with weak caste, community and 
village neworks This relationship creates a hierarchically structured and 
complex maze of status-based mutual exchange obligations legitimized by the 
notion of daya (blessing\grace) The upper ranks extract services and respect 
from the lower ones, providing them material support 1n return Transferred to 
the political sphere, this attitude 1s used to explain the lack of inter-personal 
trust, low level of 1nstitutionalization of, among others, BAs, and continuation 
of traditional politics based upon factionalism, charisma, and patronage 
Complementary to this societal feature, the study argues that state control of the 
BAs has resulted 1n interest articulation by an intricate network of primordial 
connections based on tadbir, that 1s, highly personalized lobbying to secure 
individual benefits rather than collective interests This 1s possible also because 
of concentration and centralization of power ın the executive which 1s the focus 
of lobbying However, the concept of patron-client relationship was constructed 
by scholars to understand socioeconomic relationships within peasant society 1n 
Bangladesh Group traits among peasants 1n the rural countryside and among 
urban entrepreneurs with a modicum of Western education and training need 
not be the same The linkage established in the study, between societal 
characteristics and the functioning of organizations, 1s tenuous Second, 1n the 
analysis of patron-client relationships and the resultant political culture in 
Bangladesh, the lack of ‘cıvıc cultures’ 1s used to explain the low levels of 
inter-personal trust and institutionalization compared to Western societies This 
raises the question whether concepts derived from the observation of advanced 
capitalist societies can be applied to a backward agrarian society The study 
itself points to the troubled historical past, delayed development of a national 
identity, poor environment for industrialization and the like as factors 
responsible for the nature and behaviour of BAs 

The study concludes with an attempt to create a comparative ‘South Asia’ 
model of interest group activity Although India constructed a state-dominated 
pluralism, Pakistan state-corporatism, and Bangladesh a patrimonial state, yet 
many common characteristics of interest group activity are identified 
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multiplicity of BAs, inadequate group mobilization, personalized leadership, 
factionalism, heavy reliance on government, bureaucratic culture of regulations, 
among others Based on substantial primary sources, the book ıs a valuable 
addition to understandmg government-business interaction in a developing 
society 


Sudha Par 
Centre for Political Studies, School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Uday Mehta 1993 Modern Godmen in India A Sociological Appraisal 
Bombay Popular Prakashan Pp x+176 Rs 175 


The book gives a detailed history of two major cults, namely, International 
Society for Krishna Consciousness (ISKON) and the Bhagwan Rajneesh cult 
These new religious cults innovatively adopt elements of Vedic, Tantric, 
Buddhist and Jaina schools Their large following and popularity in the West 
have been described 

The author has produced extensive data for bis study, but 1t would have been 
more meaningful if there had been a proper theoretical frame Instead of 
describing the methodology, the author defends his choice of two cults wita the 
excuse that this was because ‘ on both ISKCON and Rajneesh, numerous 
studies have been conducted, particularly by the Western scholars, which 
provide quite exhaustive as well as dependable data, with respect to their origin, 
growth and decline and also about their mode of recruitment, kind of following, 
style of functioning and organizational network’ (p vu) A researcher can find 
many ways to collect data instead of depending upon the already published 
Western material Having analysed two major cults of the Hindu religion, the 
author could have drawn some important conclusions by comparmg both 
Instead he has left his work with many loose ends and without any sociological 
conclusions Nevertheless, his observations on the emergence, growth and the 
final disappearance of religious cults is an important contribution 

The book deserves a special comment, for the introduction by A R Desa, 
which provides an analysis of the role of religion 1n Indian society 


Thara Bhai 
Department of Sociology 
Madurai Kamaray University, Madurai 
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Secretary's Report (1993-94) 


I have the honour to present the report on the pursuits and achievements of the 
Indian Sociological Society for the year 1994 for which period the present team 
has been in command of the Society We took charge of the Society from the 
able leadership of Professor A M Shah, former President, and Professor B S 
Baviskar, former Secretary, under whose guidance the Society gamed in 
strength and stature 

In its last meeting held at Mangalore on 30 December 1993, the General 
Body made several suggestions for improving the working of the Society which 
were passed on to us by Professor B S Baviskar, the then Secretary From the 
suggestions we could infer three broad concerns relating to consolidation of the 
Society These are (a) to restore regularity in the conduct of its main 
professional functions, (b) to strengthen its all-India character, and (c) to locate 
a house for giving 1t a permanent office 

In order to achieve the above, we held a meeting of the Managing 
Committee at the earliest opportunity (on 12 March 1994) at the office of the 
Society in New Delhi The Managing Committee appreciated the concerns of 
the General Body and took the necessary decisions io realize them In respect of 
the first concern, that 1s, restoring regularity, 1t hardly needs to be emphasized 
that the two main academic functions of the Society are holding conferences 
and publishing the Sociological Bulletin In fact, the conferences and the 
Sociological Bulletin are the two cognitive representations of our Society It 
gives me great pleasure to report that we have been able to make significant 
headway 1n respect of both 

Luckily for us and for the Society, we received two invitations, one each 
from the vice-chancellors of Barkatullah University, Bhopal, and Jawaharlal 
Nehru University (JNU), New Delhi, for hosting the conference The Managing 
Committee was pleased to accept the invitation. of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University and put on record its appreciation for the invitation of the 
Barkatullah University with the hope that the invitation may be honoured ın the 
year 1995 Having found a host for the conference for 1994, an Organizing 
Committee was formed to identify and formulate the theme and sub-themes for 
the conference Considering the emerging relevance of the cultural problems of 
social change, the Organizing Committee proposed that the cultural dimensions 
of social change be the main theme of the conference with the following four 
sub-themes 


1 Globalization, Cultural Identities and Social Change 
2 Political Processes and Culture 
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3 Cultural Dimensions of Economic Development 
4 Technology, Communication and Culture Change 


The committee also proposed holding the following two symposta, of which one 
1s to be in honour of the late Professor D P Mukhery 1 ‘Towards Cultural 
Policy in India Can Culture be Planned?” and 2 ‘Sociology and the Study of 
Culture’ 

We were indeed impressed with the overwhelming response of the members 
of the Society who came in large numbers to participate in the conference We 
were really happy to have been able to meet in 1994 and for this we are 
beholden to Professor Y K Alagh, Vice-Chancellor, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, and Professor K L Sharma and his colleagues at the Centre for the 
Study of Social Systems, School of Social Sciences, INU We would like to 
place on record our deep appreciation for the painstaking effort and care with 
which professor K L Sharma and his team have worked towards organizing 
this conference It will be our endeavour to hold the XXII conference of the 
Society in the coming year, that 1s, 1995 at Barkatullah University, Bhopal 

Equally elating 1s our achievement in respect of the Sociological Bulletin 
We have been able to bring the journal back to its scheduled penodicity Apart 
from its regularity, we have also been able to effect discernible improvements in 
the quality of its content and production The Sociological Bulletin now 
compares favourably with the best reputed professional journals of sociology It 
1s highly gratifying to report that we were able to release the September 1994 
number of the Sociological Bulletin at the December 1994 conference 

Our efforts are now directed towards planning the future numbers of the 
Sociological Bulletin to achieve greater punctuality in the publication schedule 
We sincerely hope to bring out the March 1995 number in that month itself 
The regularity in the publication of the Sociological Bulletin has enhanced the 
subscriptions for the journal as 1s indicated ın the Managing Editor's Report in 
the September 1994 number 

In its earlier meeting held 1n September 1994, the Editorial Board decided to 
introduce two new features 1n the Sociological Bulletin 1) a section on research 
ın progress, and 1) a symposium on a problem of contemporary sociological 
relevance 1n each issue While the former feature will encourage younger 
colleagues to share their research and reflections with the readers of the 
Sociological Bulletin, the latter will enable us to generate lively discussions and 
communications on issues of current interest so as to develop a sociological 
perspective on these Necessary steps have already been taken through an 
announcement ın the September 1994 number of the Sociological Bulletin to 
invite scholars to send brief reports about their research 1n progress, as well as 
Join the symposia to be initiated in the subsequent issues of the journal 

The Editorial Board also considered the idea of publishing a newsletter and 
authorized the Secretary to explore the financial and administrative feasibility 
of bringing out such a publication I went into 1t at some depth and realized that 
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it is an eminently desirable project However, the time 1s not opportune jor 
bringing out a publication of this nature We are still working on the idea and 
hope to give effect to 1t at the earliest In its earlier meeting, the Managing 
Committee also decided that the annual index of the Sociological Bulletin from 
1994 onwards may be published as soon as two numbers are published 1n a year 
Work has started in this regard and we hope to give the annual index of the 
articles published (ın the two numbers of 1994), ın the March 1995 number of 
the Sociological Bulletin For the commendable achievement in respect of the 
Sociological Bulletin we are happy to place on record our deepest appreciation 
of the stupendous and splendid effort made by the Managing Editor, Professor 
M N Panini, who has tirelessly worked for the Sociological Bulletin witk a 
great sense of dedication Credit 1s also due to the members of the Editorial 
Board as well as of the Editorial Advisory Committee who have helped the 
Managing Editor 1n all possible ways 

Coming to the second concern, that 1s, maintaining the all-India character of 
the Society, the Managing Committee, ın its meeting held in March 1994, 
agreed that a beginning may be made by each oi its members to take the 
initiative in his/her region to establish laison with the regional sociological 
associations and promote their coordination with the Indian Sociological 
Society It was also decided that the Society may send a representative to each 
regional conference to exchange information and foster linkages between the 
activities of the regional associations and those of the Society 

To realize the third concern, that 1s, locating a site for the permanent office 
of the Society, the Standing Committee met on 13 December 1994 and explored 
various possibilities of acquiring a plot/flat or part of a building in Delm 
Serious efforts are being made ın this direction and another meeting of the 
Standing Committee will be held soon to make some advance 1n the matter 

It 1s heartening to report that the number of our members 1s increasing In 
terms of enrolment, we have about 1,710 life members In terms of effective 
membership, we have about 1,250 life members In the year 1994 we have so 
far enrolled 80 new life members, which augurs well for the popularity of the 
Society In respect of the financial affairs of the Society, we are fortunate in 
having Dr George Mathew as our treasurer He has been looking after the 
finances of the Society so well that we feel secure ın his hands The idea of 
forming a trust to preserve our hard-earned funds to acquire a permanent home 
for the Society ıs still under active consideration In addition to financial 
management, Dr Mathew and his team also deserve our appreciation for 
providing a congenial professional accommodation for the Society’s office at 
the Institute of Social Sciences, New Delhi He and his colleagues at the 
Institute have been of great help in enabling us to conduct the affairs of the 
Society in a smooth and effective way Mr, P K K Namboodin and 
Mr Madhu Nair, among others, deserve special thanks for the valuable services 
they are rendering to the Society 
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I would also like to take this opportunity to express my profound 
appreciation for the valuable guidance and amicable support provided by the 
President, Professor Yogendra Singh, who has always taken keen personal 
interest ın giving a direction to the work of the Society The members of the 
Managing Committee have as always extended their full support and 
cooperation, for which I am indeed grateful to them 

S. L. Sharma 
Secretary 
New Delhi 
20 December 1994 


Welcome Speech at the Inaugural Session of the 
XIII World Congress of Sociology, ISA.' 


Ladies and gentlemen, distinguished delegates and fellow sociologists, it gives 
me great pleasure to greet and welcome you all for the XIII World Congress of 
Sociology, the quadrennial event of the International Sociological Association 
Perhaps I should also wish you ample quantities of luck, as thirteen 1s believed 
to be an unlucky number ın some cultures and civilizations 

As I started thinking about greeting you I was reminded of Raymond Firth, 
the well known British social anthropologist, whose book, Human Types, opens 
with the following sentence ‘In greeting each other Englishmen shake hands, 
Frenchmen, in exalted moments, embrace and kiss on both cheeks, a polite 
Austrian salutes a lady's hand with his lips, the Polynesians press noses ° But I 
learn that even 1n matters as simple as greetings the boundaries have been 
shifting and often contested A British journalist wrote in. Financial Times in 
June 1993 ‘We 1n Britain are suffering a crisis of uncertainty over how to greet 
each other A handshake? A kiss? Two kisses? Which cheek first? Should you 
make a smacking noise with your lips? Should your lips touch their cheek, or 
should you Just bump Jawbones?' 

Indeed, we live in difficult and uncertain times! If I follow the saying, ‘Do 
1n Rome as the Romans do', I have to shake hands with you because Germans 
are said to be compulsive hand-shakers But that poses the problem of physical 
accessibility since I am standing on the dais If I am to follow the greeting styles 
of the multi-cultural United States of America, I have to choose between a 
hand-shake, a hug, or the famous Manhattan air kiss Once again, the first and 
the second pose the problem of accessibility and I have no practice in 
performing the third Therefore, I have opted for the Indian style of greeting, 
not because I am a cultural chauvinist but because it 1s eminently practical, 





* The XIII Congress of Sociology of the International Sociological Association (ISA) was held 
in Bielefeld, Germany between 18-23 July 1994 The theme of the Congress was ‘Contested 
Boundanes and Shifting Solidarities’ 
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avoids all complications, poses no boundary problems and yet 1s adequately 
intimate We greet like this Namaste 

Let me now turn to answering a question which numerous people all over 
the world, including, of course, some Germans, have asked me in the last four 
years The question 1s Why Bielefeld? Of course, I told them the following 
The decision regarding the Congress site 1s the privilege of the host, 1n the 
present case the German Sociological Association. The University of Bielefeld 
has a grand physical structure, carefully planned and well executed, for holding 
a mammoth world congress Further, the university 1s celebrating its. silver 
jubilee this year The department of sociology of this university 1s not only one 
of the biggest 1n. Europe but also one of the finest and is staffed by devoted and 
committed colleagues But I have not told them two other reasons why Bielefeld 
1s a place of crucial importance Perhaps, many may not even easily recall them 
Permit me to do ıt for you 

First, the historical importance of the Rhine-Westphalia region to which 
Bielefeld belongs The Treaty of Westphalia, concluded in 1648, not only ended 
the Thirty Years War in Europe but laid the firm foundation of the concept of 
nation-state which has incessantly informed, moulded and conditioned world 
history, diplomacy and international relations for three centuries However, 
‘beyond the nation-state’ 1s the refrain which rends the air of the world today 
Given this historical background and contemporary 1mpulse, I cannot think 1n 
terms of a more appropriate place than Bielefeld to discuss our theme 
‘Contested Boundaries and Shifting Solidarities ' 

Second, 1f you take a drive of 15 to 20 minutes from here you will reach a 
neighbourhood called Oerlinghausen, the ancestral home of Max Weber One 
cannot conceive of the discipline of sociology without Max Weber Friends, we 
are in the land once solemnized by the physical presence of Max Weber 
Indeed, it 1s a place of pilgrimage for sociologists I am happy that you have not 
missed this opportunity 

Events of this kind cannot be organized without the unstinting cooperation 
and support, both material and moral, of governments I am delighted to inform 
you that the German national government, the government of the 
Rhine-Westphalia region, the city government of Bielefeld, and their agencies 
have helped the International Sociological Association and the Society for 
International Sociology of Bielefeld We are very fortunate that Professor (Dr ) 
Rita Sussmuth, President of the German Parliament and a distinguished social 
scientist, has taken keen interest 1n our Congress and consented to be the 
honorary president of the XIII World Congress of Sociology Let me greet and 
welcome all those who have contributed to the organization of this Congress, 
particularly Professor Sussmuth 

In 1990, we received two firm invitations to hold this Congress One was 
from Yugoslavia and the other from the Federal Republic of Germany Neither 
of these entities exists today, the former has undergone a process of fission and 
the latter, one of fusion Such is the ephemerality of boundaries that they are 
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constantly redrawn and contested, and the sohdarities anchored to them are 
consequently enlarged or contracted The ISA programmes committee has aptly 
captured this mood which 1s amply reflected 1n the theme of this Congress 

The construction and sustenance of collective identities have been one of the 
greatest preoccupations of humankind, particularly in the last few centuries 
And nation-states and civilizations were and continue to be serious contenders 
in this endeavour But globalization, pluralization and decentralization are all 
prescribed today with alacrity I am sure advocates and opponents, of all shades 
of opinion, are present here and would articulate their 1deas with vigour, wit and 
wisdom I am certain that you are going to enjoy a great intellectual feast in this 
week 

Friends, we are witnessing and experiencing an exciting phase of human 
history which bestows on us a special responsibility We are indeed shaped by 
contemporary events, we need to be responsive to them but above all we need to 
mould them That 1s a challenge and a responsibility True, we cannot ignore the 
rapidly emerging process of globalisation but we should not allow ourselves to 
be swept away by the cultural hurncanes 1t produces Pluralization 1s essential 
to provide the requisite anchorage to our specificities but we should not 
unwittingly fall mto the trap of relativism Decentring 1s indeed a process of 
empowering individuals and local communities but that should not degenerate 
into local chauvinism How do we evolve an equipoise between these 
processes? That 1s the real challenge I hope that our deliberations during this 
week will contribute towards a less uncertain future for humankind Thank you 
for your attention 


` 


T. K. Oommen 
President 
International Sociological Association 


Centenary Seminar on Professor G. S. Ghurye: A Report 


The Department of Sociology, University of Bombay, celebrated the birth 
centenary of Professor Ghurye by organizing a series of programmes from 
December 11, 1993 to December 12, 1994 The centenary celebrations 
committee, presided over by the vice-chancellor, installed a bust of G S 
Ghurye 1n the University library The concluding function of the centenary year 
marked the naming of a chowk ın the vicinity of Bombay University. after 
Ghurye 

As part of the centenary celebrations the Department of Sociology organized 
a national seminar on November 22-23, 1994 The first session was devoted to 
reminiscences of Professor Ghurye by his students and colleagues The 
speakers, including T A Kamath, D Narain, A Bopegamage, S D Pillai, 
Mohanlal Piramal and Ramdas Bhatkal, threw light on the enigmatic personality 
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and character of professor Ghurye and fondly recalled his deep affection and 
concern for his students 

The second session focused on caste, tribe and class which occupied a 
central place in Ghurye's writings. The session was chaired by A R Momin 
R S Sharma commented on the study of ancient Indian society and brought out 
the difficulties in the translation of terms from the classical texts into 
contemporary categories He maintained that caste in the context of ancient 
Indian society entailed the dimension of class as well K S Singh presented a 
paper on the controversial debate between Ghurye and Verner Elwin relating to 
the tribal communities of India Singh made a reference, on the basis of his 
research on Elwin's unpublished papers in the India Office Library, to the 
latter’s remark that Ghurye was an anthropological quishng — Refernng to 
Ghurye's view that tribal communities are backward Hindus, Singh highlighted 
the growing trend towards the integration of tribal economy and culture with the 
non-tribal population to lend support to Ghurye's insights on tribal communities 
as “backward Hindus’ 

Gunnar Haaland presented a paper on the caste-tribe interface in the context 
of the Santals He noted that the Santals, though forming a distinctive ethnic 
category, are participants 1n a division of labour which relates them closely to 
other social categories 1n the Indian hierarchy of castes He sought to highlight 
the fluidity and diffuseness of terms such as caste and tribe in the Indian 
context During the discussions, S C Dube observed that the Ghurye-Elwin 
debate raises questions about the self-perception and cultural identity of the 
tribals, who may not wish to be referred to as ‘backward Hindus’ Dube also 
raised critical problems posed by those who advocate assimilation as a solution 
to tribal problems R S Sharma remarked that it 1s difficult to define Hinduism 
and that one should take account of the different grades or levels of Hinduism, 
which encompass a pluralistic cultural universe D Narain remarked tha. 
Ghurye was a Hindu (Brahmin) cultural imperialist who despised Elwir 
because he felt that Elwin had an agenda of converting the tribal people tc 
Christianity 

The second day’s morning session was devoted to a discussion of Ghurye’s 
contribution to the sociology of religion S D Pillai in his presentation argued 
that Ghurye was intensely nationalistic and that under the influence of Agarkar 
and Chiplunkar he had developed the idea of Indian umty Ghurye was himself 
uneasy with the idea of pluralism S K Bhattacharya ın his precentation 
brought out Ghurye’s overnding concern with the cohesiveness of Indian 
society 

The following session focused on Ghurye’s contribution to urban sociology 
Commenting on Ghurye’s wide-ranging contributions D’Souza felt that he did 
not lay much emphasis on training students in research methodology 
A Bopegamage ın his paper stated that Ghurye's interest ın urban sociology 
was inspired by the work of Charles Booth, who had developed the notion of the 
poverty hne and who had introduced social surveys to study the living 
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conditions of the poor in London Bopegamage pointed out that Ghurye was 
keen on a similar study being conducted m India, with the difference that ıt 
should bring out the rural-urban continuum as well 

The concluding session of the seminar focused on the relevance of Ghurye’s 
legacy A M Shah was the main speaker Shah mentioned the positive role 
played by Ghurye in the merger of the Indian sociological society with the All- 
India Sociological Conference He also mentioned that Ghurye was such a 
towering figure that the sociology syllabus of Bombay University, which was 
framed by him, was borrowed by several universities ın the western region 
Shah paid tributes to him for attempting, almost single-handedly, the 
inauguration of indology, sociology and anthropology in India 

The valedictory session, chaired by R S Sharma, provided a befitting finale 
to the centenary seminar In his valedictory address S. C Dube said that 
Ghurye was an intellectual giant with a wide range of sociological interests The 
vision of the discipline which he had and which he transmitted through his 
students was indeed very comprehensive Dube remarked that ıt was to 
Ghurye’s credit that he made full use of the classical tradition, although he 
tended to accept the textual view of Indian society rather uncritically Referring 
to the Ghurye-Elwin controversy, Dube remarked that Ghurye’s over-riding 
concern was with homogenization Consequently, he paid little attention to the 
role of different streams in the shaping of Indian society In his presidential 
remarks R S Sharma suggested that the Department of Sociology should 
undertake an intellectual biography of G S Ghurye which should include an 
assessment of his 1mpact on successive generations of scholars and researchers 


A. R. Momin 
Department of Sociology 
University of Bombay, Bombay 


XV Uttar Pradesh Sociological Conference 


The XV U P Sociological Conference of the Uttar Pradesh Sociological 
Society was held in the Department of Sociology, Banaras Hindu University 
(BHU), Varanasi, from 28 to 30 October 1994 P N Pandey who 1s the general 
secretary of the U P Sociological Society (1993-96) organized and convened 
the conference More than 200 delegates from the universities and colleges of 
Uttar Pradesh and several eminent sociologists and social scientists from Delhi, 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal participated 

The main theme of the conference was *New Power Structure and Social 
Development’ The four panels of discussion were (a) new economic policy 
and development, (b) exploitation of child labour and problems of development 
of children, (3) emerging dimensions of power structure and political equation 
with reference to Dalits, backward classes and Muslims ın India, and (c) an 
open panel 
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The conference was inaugurated by the vice-chancellor of the Banaras 
Hindu University S S Srivastava, president of the U P Sociological Society, 
gave the presidential address ın which he focused on the weaker sections of 
society and emphasized the need for their social uplift through the process of 
development 

A special symposium on the late D P Mukerji was chaired by S K 
Srivastava 1n which Rajeshwar Prasad from Jamia Millia Islamia (New Delhi), 
Ramesh Chand Tiwari from Lucknow, Jugendra Sahai from Kashi Vidyapith, 
Varanasi, P S Pandey from Gorakhpur and S Tripathi from BHU participated 
All the participants spoke on different aspects of D P Mukerjr's ideas, work 
and personality, and referred to his attempt to integrate science and Indian 
culture 

The first session on ‘New Economic Policy and Social Development’ was 
chaired by Rajeshwar Prasad As many as 12 papers on different aspects of the 
new economic policy were presented, with a majority of the social scientists 
present expressing their apprehensions over the negative impact of the policy on 
development 1n India 

The panel on ‘Child Exploitation and Problems of Development of 
Children’, was chaired by Goun Shankar, head of the Department of Sociology, 
Kashi Vidyapith, Varanasi and co-charred by S V Pande, Director, Institute of 
Social Sciences, Agra University More than 15 papers were presented 1n this 
session, which referred to the carpet industry of Varanasi, Mirzapur and 
Bhadohi, the glass bangle units of Saharanpur, and the brass industry of 
Moradabad The participants highlighted the dismal working conditions and 
portrayed the exploitation of children ın these industries 

More than 20 papers were presented 1n the session on ‘New Power Structure 
and Political Equation,’ chaired by H C Srivastava of the Department of 
Sociology of the B HLU The papers related to the new power structure with 
reference to Dalits, backward classes and Muslims, their emerging status, 
identity-consciousness and orientation towards political authority 

The last session was as an open panel which mcorporated a variety of 
problems of contemporary Indian society ranging from health, hygiene, medical 
care, atrocities on women, environmental and ecological threats, relevance of 
Gandhian ideology, national policy and planning, and so on This session was 
chaired by D P Saxena of Gorakhpur University 

The Society for the first time ın the 17 years since its inception (1978) 
decided to award gold medals to three young scientists for their meritorious 
performance during its conference Dinesh Kumar Singh (BHU), S S Bajpai 
(BHU) and Hasan Bano (Kashi Vidyapith) were recipients of the first, second 
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and third prize respectively The vice-chancellor of Kashi Vidyapith, Varanasi, 
gave the valedictory address ın which he emphasized the need for a proper 
coordination of tradition and modernity in the process of development 


A. L. Srivastava 
Banaras Hindu University 
Varanasi 


National Seminar on Panchayati Raj 
and Rural Transformation 


The Department of Sociology, Banaras Hindu University (BHU), Varanasi, 
organized a national seminar on ‘Panchayat Raj and Rural Transformation' on 
29-30 March 1994 Senior academicians, professors and research scholars from 
different parts of the country participated in this seminar 

The welcome address was delivered by Satyendra Tripathi, who referred to 
panchayati raj as an agent for rural development, giving as an example the 
emergence of the West Bengal and Karnataka models D N Mishra the 
vice-chancellor of BHU, invited sociologists to study the process of rural 
transformation and its relation with science and technology In the presidential 
address, S K Srivastava elaborated on the concept of local self-government in 
ancient India, its structural premises and continuity of thought J K Tiwani, 1n 
his thanksgiving address dwelt on democratic participation 1n India and referred 
to the panchayats as the primary schools of democracy 

The numerous panels discussions focused on the development aspects of the 
panchayati raj institutions and dwelt on how the 73rd Amendment to the 
Constitution affected middlemen, especially political middlemen 

In the second panel, the discussions centred on field studies A study 
conducted 1n a village of the district of Aligarh explored the causes of rural 
transformation and concluded that an awareness of agricultural development 
had led to the development of the village but not of the panchayat Another 
study based on empirical research highlighted that the tools of structural 
analysis and levels of ideology are interlinked and interwoven For the village, 
caste acts as an interest group in many situations and the village community 1s 
rapidly becoming a fragmented community 

In the paper on the working of panchayati raj in West Bengal it was argued 
that the willing participation of panchayats 1s necessary for the actual 
implementation of developmental programmes Other participants pointed out 
that the 73rd Amendment, being solely an enabling provision and not an 
enforcing law, will give rise to serious political problems The growth of 
women’s leadership was also not possible in the male dominated socio-legal 
system 
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Stress was laid on the need for a strategy of rural development with a shift 
of approach from community to the target group The lowly situation of rural 
women and the defects in programmes initiated for their upliftment and 
development were also pinpointed It was felt that although panchayat raj 
Institutions aim at mobilizing the rural people in the decision-making process 
and in the implementation of rural welfare programme, they have not succeeded 
1n mass participation in these programmes 

Attitudinal changes were also needed among the rural masses for the desired 
aim of transformation through the panchayat: raj institutions The importance of 
understanding the masses for whom the programmes and policies are being 
formulated was stressed as 1t was pointed out that simply legislating change 
would lead nowhere The Gandhian perspective of gram swaraj was stressed 
constantly as also the need for action-oriented activities among sociologists 


A. L. Srivastava 
Banaras Hindu University 
Varanasi 


OBITUARY 
Sheo Kumar Lal (1930-94) 


Professor Sheo Kumar Lal passed away on 24th June 1994 in Jodhpur It 1s 
difficult to accept this truth because he was till the end actively engaged in 
sociological studies and 1n social activism Even through he underwent a major 
heart surgery three years ago which created some post-operative complications 
and practically confined him to the bed, he was busy writing and planning 
volumes and compilations on the one hand and in organizing seminars and 
discussions to promote his ideas on socialism and secularism on the other He 
founded the Jawaharlal Nehru Institute of Development Studies after his 
retirement ın 1990 He had scheduled a meeting 1n support of the Bangladeshi 
writer, Taslima Narseen, under the auspices of his institute on 30 June 1994 
Just a few days before he passed away he had completed arrangements for the 
meeting 

Professor Lal was born on 11 July 1930 in Ghazipur He was deeply 
involved in the freedom struggle right from his school days In his college days 
he became popular as a student leader and as a brilliant orator But he was an 
unusual student activist Although he could have attained much fame and 
success 1n the political field, he used to encourage others to take over the mantle 
of leadership whenever an opportunity arose This self learners remained a 
notable trait of his personality throughout his career 

Professor Lal had a brilliant academic record He studied in Gorakhpur 
University and obtained an M A ın Economics, followed by an M A in 
Sociology m the year 1962 In 1963, the year of the establishment of the 
University of Jodhpur he joined its Department of Sociology as a lecturer His 
academic brilliance dazzled everyone His PhD thesis on the Urban Elite, 
which was later published came to be recognized as a pioneering research 
attempt 1n the field He worked hard for the development of the department 
When he became 1ts head, he insisted that only the best candidates tie recruited 
as faculty members Of course, he did not forget his own students and recruited 
them whenever possible He initiated a vigourous programme of raising 
academic standards and organized fortmghtly seminars in which he invited 
colleagues both from his own department and those from other departments of 
the University visitors from other universities and his students to present 
research Papers for discussions Professor Lal established and edited the 
Journal of Sociological studies which attained international reputation All over 
the world the department of Sociology of Jodhpur University came to be known 
as an important centre for Sociological research He organized many large 
seminars which were attended by numerous scholars of repute both from India 
and abroad 

Professor Lal was a member of the Managing Committee of the Indian 
Sociological Society and was the president of the Rayasthan Sociological 
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Association Within the University he acquired a big reputation for his 
administrative abilities and for his courage and convictions He made valuable 
contributions to the development of the University in his capacity as the Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts, Education and Social Sciences and as a member of 
Important academic bodies of the University Professor Lal was awarded a U S 
fellowship and was scheduled to visit Los Angeles During to certain 
circumstances, however, he had to cancel his visit 

After his retirement Professor Lal became a visiting professor in Jawaharlal 
Nehru University and later in MD University, Rohtak In 1991, while he was 
1n Jawaharlal Nehru University, he had to undergo a major heart surgery after 
which he could not fully repair his health and vigour His death has come es a 
sudden blow to all his students and admires and has left a big scar ın their lives 


U. R. Nahar 
Department of Sociology 
Untversity of Jodhpur 


Communication 


I was very much impressed with Professor Shah's Presidential Address of 
December 1993 published 1n the Sociological Bulletin of March 1994. I fully 
agree with him that ‘an impressive body of literature has grown over the last 40 
years’ Moreover, his comments on the state of the teaching of sociology reveal 
that ‘the syllabi are not updated regularly’ He says, ‘I am shocked to find 
textbooks, like those by MacIver and Page, which were out of date even when I 
was a student, continue to exist on the syllabi of many universities ° I may 
add here that Human Soctety by Kingsley Davis published in 1950 1s yet another 
text which continues to be recommended 

I also wish to share my experiences, comments and concerns through these 
pages I came to know of the subject of Sociology during my studies for the 
Masters degree 1n Economics (1951), Political Science (1955), and Social work 
(1957) Subsequently, I completed my Ph D ın Sociology I taught at Delhi 
School of Social Work (now Department of Social Work) under the able 
guidance of Dr M S Gore from 1957-59 Later, ın 1961, I was recruited by the 
Union Public Service Commission as a Semor Research Officer (Sociology) 
with the Research Programme Committee of the Planning Commission, where I 
worked for several years Before the establishment of the Indian Council of 
Social Sciences in the late sixties, most of the funding for social research was 
available through this Committee It was when I was with this committee that I 
had the opportunity to visit almost thirty departments of sociology/social work 
of different universities. and meet dozens of scholars/teachers engaged in 
research/teaching 

I began looking at the teaching material used for social work ın the early 
seventies For more than two decades, I have been advocating the need for 
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indigenous foundations through my publications and the latest article on this 
subject was published in International Social Work (July 1993) Since the 
holding of the World Congress of Sociology in New Delhi in August 1986 I 
have been collecting lists of reading material for different courses being taught 
in various departments of sociology and have talked to about 40-50 faculty 
members from time to time Of course, I fully realize that these lists cannot 
give a total picture of classroom teaching and of the dynamics of 
student-teacher interaction Nevertheless, these lists do provide some 
framework which 1s generally followed and therefore constitute the major 
source of study material used in the teaching of sociology I have also gone over 
the reports on sociology in Indian universities published by the University 
Grants Commission 

Truly speaking, I am amazed and bewildered to find that (1) most of the 
courses offered for post graduate studies relate to Western societies, specially 
American society, (2) most of the material suggested or recommended for study 
is written by American writers, describing American social institutions and 
American social life, except for a few studies by selected European scholars, (3) 
most of the study material has been published during 1950-70, and (4) most of 
the available Indian studies completed by Indian scholars/commuttees 
commissions are not on the recommended lists My major concern has been the 
excessive use of foreign study material 1n the recommended lists Moreover, I 
find that many articles published in the Bulletin cite foreign publications 
frequently and do not mention Indian publications The same story 1s repeated 
in books written by Indian scholars Recently, I read a book on Indian social 
problems written by one of the semor-most sociologists I was dismayed to find 
excessive use of foreign reference books 

May I appeal to all members of the Indian Sociological Society to accept the 
challenge and make every attempt to include indigenous teaching material in 
their reading list? I must admit the existence of some universals in global 
sociological concepts and theories which in my opinion should receive only 
marginal attention If sociology has to become an effective and useful subject, 
its teachings must be organized and promoted in the context of Indian roots and 
foundations of society and culture 

Finally, I must place on record my apology to Indian sociologists for 
choosing to live in the United States, a choice which was primarily motivated 
by the need to solve my financial problems inherited from the family which had 
been rendered homeless and penniless consequent upon the partition of India in 
1947 Of course, I did work for my motherland for 15 years before settling 
abroad 


Hans Nagpaul 
Cleveland State University 
Cleveland, Ohio, US A 44115 
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New Life Members of the Society 


Membership No Name and Place 

LMF 145 B Singh Bolana, Canada 

LMI 1504 Botlagudurg Srinivas, Hyderabad 
1505 Sanjay Sharma, Jaipur 
1506 Azra Quraishi, Bilaspur 
1507 V Vyayalakshm1, Bangalore 
1508 B B Som, Cooch Behar 
1509 Suchismita Raypaul, Nadia 
1510 Vinod Joshi, Lucknow 
1511 M M Bagali, Dharwad 
1512 Smita Suresh Awachar, Aurangabad 
1513 Pramod Kumar, Chandigarh 
1514 Jai Shree Chandra, Jaipur 
1515 Abhipt Mitra, Calcutta 
1516 A K Sharma, Xanpur 
1517 B R Dwaraki, Gandhigram 
1518 Sadhana Vyas, Indore 
1519 V L Suryawanshi, Parbhani 
1520 Arti Vyas, Indore 
1521 Susheed Trivedi 
1522 Vandana Sharma 
1523 Abdul Waheed 
1524 Abha Saxena, Varanasi 
1525 Rachana Tailang, Udaipur 
1526 Chetana Rao, Bombay 
1527 Kamalaksha Des, Calcutta 
1528 Arvind Pal, Indore 
1529 Saroj Choudhary, Darbhanga 
1530 Alok Kumar Tandon, Hardoi 
1531 Archana Singh, New Delhi 
1532 Navin K Singh, New Delhi 
1533 Jyoti Kulshreshtha, Bhopal 
1534 D S Rajput, Narsinghpur 
1535 Sagar Preet, Chandigarh 
1536 N Nagaraju, Mysore 
1537 K Kalachanne Gowda, Mysore 
1538 Padmaja Kelkar-Prabhune, Poona 
1539 Bipul Kumar Bhadra, Calcutta 
1540 Bula Bhadra, Calcutta 


1541 A M Merchant, Anand 
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1542 
1543 
1544 
1545 
1546 
1547 
1548 
1549 
1550 
1551 
1552 
1553 
1554 
1555 
1556 
1557 
1558 
1559 
1560 
1561 
1562 
1563 
1564 
1565 
1566 
1567 
1568 
1569 
1570 
1571 
1572 
1573 
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Name and Place 


O P Monga, Shimla 

M A Vasudeva Rao, Delhi 
P K Singlij Ranchi 

Manyit Singh, Chandigarh 
Anjali Agarwal, Bhopal 

V K Kolur, Dharwad 

V M Kusur, Byapur 

G G Rudraxi, Byapur 
Umesh Bhargava, Ajmer 
Sushil Nandal, Alwar 

H R Laxm: Devi, Gulbarga 
Chakki Shobhadevi, Sedam 
Mangala Sharma, Chhatarpur 
N T Ambandam, Coimbatore 
Bandana Majumdar, Malda 

P V Kalpana, Chitradurga 
Daljeet Punia, Sriganganagar 
Krishna Bhardwaj, Alwar 
Asha Gupta, Udaipur 

Meena Malhotra, New Delhi 
Amita Baviskar, Delhi 
Manyu Jha, Darbhanga 

B Mohan Kumar, Pantnagar 
J C Patel, Vallabh Vidyanagar 
B S Ganachan, Parbhani 

B S Bisht, Nainital 

B R Gulati, New Delhi 

S K Chauhan, Sheopurkalan 
Y M Joshi, Rajkot 

A K Kaul, Varanasi 

Anita Mattoo, Varanasi 

Arti Srivastava, Bhopal 


STYLE-SHEET FOR REVIEWERS 


The Sociological Bulletin has over the years built a reputation for being an 
authoritative and lively journal and through your help and cooperation this 
reputation can be maintained Here are a few tips on how to approach a book 
that you are reviewing for Sociological Bulletin A good review should whet the 
reader’s appetite or warn her/him against a poorly conceived or executed beok 
The review itself should be engaging and not a tedious narrative of the book’s 
contents It should indicate both the substance and the value of the book, as well 
as provide a judgment on its success in achieving its arms. While reviewing, you 
may keep the following questions 1n mind 


Does the book have a clear and significant thesis and methodology? 
What 1s its originality? 

What 1s the quality of the author’s research and sources? 

Is the book well written and clearly organized? 

Is the appeal of the book narrow or broad? 

Where does it fit 1n its field? In sociology generally? 


+ * * * X F 


Avoid a simple listing of the papers and contributors of a symposium or a 
collection Feel free to devote most of your space to the particular papers or 
ideas you find most stimulating Avoid introducing the author of the book 

Let the ments of a good book be evident from your elaboration of its 
contents There is a tendency to provide an introduction by writing about the 
author or about the general class of books to which the title under review 
belongs Kindly avoid such introductions We appreciate a purposive and 
concise review which concentrates on the contents of the book and shows 
liveliness and wit Instead of using adjectives and enthusiastic expressions, try 
to persuade the reader of the book's worth by your reasoning If the book 1s 
part of a series and you wish to call attention to the ments of that series, piease 
do so If you want to disagree with the author, explain her/his position 
sufficiently so that the reader can follow the argument Avoid making much 
over small defects, such criticisms may create a misleading impression of the 
book Your judgments, positive as well as negative, should be on the contents of 
the book and not on the personality or character of its author 

In your review, think of the book as a whole—of its principle themes or 
topics, its most interesting lines of argument Do not write an abstract or a 
chapter by chapter outline 

It ts against the policy of the journal to publish unsolicited reviews E you 
are interested 1n reviewing books for Seciological Bulletin, please write directly 
to the Managing Editor of the journal, specifying your field of interest and your 
specialization 
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General Instructions 


1 


Please keep within the length allotted Send us two copies of your 
teview—with double line space—and keep one with you Do not ever send a 
copy of your review to the author or editor of the work in question, that may 
cause awkwardness 

If you cannot submit your review on time, 1f you have reviewed the book 
already or are committed to review it elsewhere, please let us know so that 
we can arrange an extension or find another reviewer If you decide either 
that the book you have agreed to review does not ment a review in 
Soctological Bulletin or that you are, for any reason, an inappropriate 
reviewer, please let us know immediately 

Since we want balanced judgments we expect you to decline to review a 
work when a sense of overriding personal affection, obligation, competition 
or enmity exists with the author 

Do not use a reference list, footnotes, or long quotations Your references to 
other works should be incorporated im the text 

For reviews of more than one book, list the books in alphabetical order by 
author 

Please set-up your heading as shown 1n the format below, always double- 
line spaced, with wide margins on both sides of the sheet If possible, do 
provide us with a word count of your review The format shows you the 
order in which you should set your review article and the 1nformation that 
you must provide on the book along with the review 


Format of the Book Review 


SSS 


Word count 


Example of heading Veena Das 1995 Critical Events An 
Anthropological Perspective on Contemporary India Delhi Oxford 
University Press Pp 230 Rs 325 


Text of Review 


Name of Reviewer 
Designation 
Address 


Index of Volume 43 (1994) 


PAPERS 





Author/Title Number Pages 
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CHOPRA, RADHIKA 
Voices from the earth Work and food production in 


a Punjab: village (1) 79-91 
DESAI, VANDANA 
Migration and labour characteristics of slum dwellers in Bombay (1) 51-77 
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1n India and Europe (2) 143-60 
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A view from India (2) 177-92 
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Kindred and political patnliny Two styles in extra-local 
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Gastrosemantics ın the Udupi Krishna Math (2) 215-30 
BOOK REVIEWS 
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Reviewer/Author/Book Reviewed Number Pages 
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BAL, GURPREET 

Baldev R Sharma 1993 Managerial Unionism 

Issues in Perspective (2) 231 
BAVISKAR, AMITA 

Andrea M Singh and Meera Burra (eds) 1993 Women and 


Wasteland Development in India (1) 94 
BHATTY, ZARINA 
Fatima Mernissi 1993 Women in Islam A Theological Inquiry (2) 242 


BISWAS, GAUTAM 

Gurpreet Mahajan 1992 Explanation and Understanding 

in the Human Sciences (2) 246 
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Jaspal Singh (ed ) 1993 Contributions to the Sociology 

of Work and Organizations (2) 248 
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CONTESTED BOUNDARIES AND 
EMERGING PLURALISM 


T. K. Oommen 


INTRODUCTION 


WE LIVE 1n a world of endisms (end of history, geography, nature, ideology), 
postisms (post-industrial, post-capitalist, post-modern) and beyondisms (beyond 
the nation-state, beyond the Cold War), which signify contradictory trends and 
tendencies ! If endisms indicate a world without boundaries, postisms announce 
the emergence of fresh boundaries and beyondisms allude to the elongation of 
boundaries On the other hand there 1s a set of newisms (New International 
Economic Order, New Information Order, New Division of Labour) which also 
envision additions and accretions to the existing boundaries 

In spite of these coinages and articulations, I propose to argue that even 
when old and existing boundaries are constantly contested and de-sacralised 
new boundaries are re-created and re-sacralised The mse and fall, the 
construction and deconstruction of various types of boundaries—biological, 
psychological, geographical, cultural, social, political, economic—is the very 
story of human civilization and of contemporary social transformation Put so 
simply, the proposition 1s perilously close to being naive, yet I propose to 
persist with 1t to unravel the profoundly complex processes at work In pursuing 
this difficult agenda, I draw upon a wide variety of themes-stratification, 
ideology, technology, body, gender, kinship—in the style of an academic 
amphibian or even an intellectual nomad 


CONCEPTUAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Boundaries are of various types—territorial, temporal and ideological, to 
mention a few—and they may be hard or soft, permanent or ephemeral, sacred or 
secular, static or dynamic The image of boundaries as quiescent entities 
needs to be questioned The notion of definite territorial boundaries probably 
started with settled agriculture Consequently, the concept of land as a scarce 
and valuable resource emerged, gradually rendenng land disputes endemic in 
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agrarian societies Similarly, the idea of nation-state ıs firmly anchored to 
territory and triggered off numerous boundary disputes, quite a few have 
terminated but many are still persisting Although the ‘tribes’ and ‘nomads’ of 
the post-modern world are not territorially anchored, they too create new 
boundaries, socio-cultural ın content, so that they can find new roots and 
identities to emancipate themselves from the rudderless and chaotic urban 
milieu, they are rediscovered primary groups Thus, boundaries are contested 
but not abolished, the desirability of membership in solidarity groups ıs still 
valued 

Boundaries are where one encounters others, they imply the recognition of 
others’ autonomy and specificity as well as the realization of one’s own 
identity Annexation of others’ territory and assimilation of others into one’s 
culture are forceful erasures of boundaries to the advantage of the strong and 
would lead to the degeneration and even dissolution of the identity of the weak 
‘Protecting’ the identity of the weak 1s maintaining the boundary for them as 
defined by the strong Co-option is a process of making boundaries porous by 
marginalizing outsiders and ‘accommodating’ them Self-determination 1s 
permitting the weak to create a boundary of their choice 

To sustain boundaries 1s to maintain identity Formal co-option of a 
collectivity leads to the obliteration of its identity, informal co-option is a 
process which may help retain the identities of the co-opted Thus the co-option 
of the powerful 1s often informal, it does not lead to the abolition of boundary or 
destruction of identity Formal co-option 1s usually the mechanism invoked to 
provide equality to the weak but 1n the process their identity gets eclipsed The 
trade-off 1s between identity and equality 

A society without the sacred cannot exist Hence societies without 
boundaries are not possible The sacred 1s not confined nor can it be consigned 
to the religious realm The secular becomes significant precisely because it 1s 
subjected to a process of sacralization — civil and ‘secular’ religions, Holy Wars 
and national icons are all sacralized secular entities and enterprises Generally 
speaking, boundaries are sacralized when they are institutionalized and when 
contested they undergo a process of desacralization However, all boundaries 
are contested, some readily and others reluctantly At the initial stage, 
contestation 1s sacrilege, later ıt may be tolerated and finally ıt may be hailed as 
innovative and revolutionary But new boundaries will gradually be created and 
sacralized 

The private-public distinction 1s the creation of modernity, its institutional 
articulation 1s found ın the bifurcation between state and civil society, both of 
which are supposed to guard their respective boundaries jealously Yet there are 
several paradoxes The private rights and privileges the individuals enjoy need 
to be moderated and regulated, the state often has to enter the scene as the final 
arbiter between oppressors and victims Areas which were earlier 1n the private 
realm (e g , health and education) are taken over by the state precisely because 
of the pressure exerted by civil society, but once the state takes over the welfare 
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functions, there 1s some unavoidable interference in the private life of the 
individual by the state The remedy prescribed by the New Left to keep the state 
in check 1s decentralisation, which in effect means shifting the instruments of 
regulation from the macro to the micro level, that 1s, to loca! self-government 
The local community and government could be more oppressive regarding the 
traditionally stigmatized and disadvantaged than the distant Leviathan On the 
contrary, the New Right wants to ‘privatize’ state functions, 1f this happens, the 
poor will be acutely disadvantaged The reduction of the welfare package would 
necessarily mean endorsing the hegemony of the market The real issue 1s how 
to identify the truly disadvantaged from time to time and not allow 
‘disadvantage’ to be used as a political instrament (Wilson 1987) 

The continuous differentiation of society and the elaboration of social 
spheres have telling implications for the individual The content of citizenship 
started expanding in the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries to include civil, political 
and social dimensions (Marshall 1963 [1950] By the middle of the 20th 
century, the New Right had started advocating cultural citizenship. which 
emphasized duties against rights (Roche 1992) However, more recently there 
has been further expansion ın the content of citizenship with the advocacy of 
ecological or environmental citizenship. which evidently goes beyond the 
territonal boundaries of particular states This in turn also alludes to the 
breakdown of the old model of the polity (eg, the nation-state) and the 
emergence of a new model—multinational polity For example, there would be 
French or German nationals but only European citizens once the European 
Union becomes a multinational state Further, French and Germans become 
ethnics outside their cultural homelands even when they are within their legal 
homeland—the European Union Thus the fission and fusion of boundaries affect 
the lives of individuals in terms of their identities, at the micro and macro levels 
(Oommen 1993 191-6) 


Historical Boundaries 
Historically viewed, the trajectory of breaking geographical boundaries has a 
fascinating career Deterritorialization of religion, starting with Buddhism and 
followed by the three Semitic religions, was the first major event of 
boundary-breaking ın human history However, ıt was colomalism which 
heralded the beginning of what has come to be designated as a world society 
Colonialism not only broke geographical boundaries but also devastated the old 
civilizations materially and culturally and created the settler-majority New 
World Columbus and Captain Cook are the progenitors not only of the New 
World but also of the Old World, the latter would not have been a cognitive 
category without the emergence of the former 

The Hobbesian advocacy of the right of the people living without adequate 
means of livelihood in densely populated regions of the world to migrate to the 
sparsely populated regions made colonialism a legitimate enterprise But the 
Hobbesian insistence that the migrants are not to exterminate the local people 
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and snatch from them their possessions was observed more ın the breach ın the 
New World (Walzer 1983) ` 

If the doctrine was appropriate to Europe then, ıt does not appear to suit 
Europe any more Thus the migration of the poor from the most densely 
populated regions of the world today to the sparsely populated, well-developed 
parts of the New World 1s not only discouraged but virtually prevented through 
new doctrines Indeed, it 1s one of the paradoxes of globalization that while the 
free movement of commodities 1s being advocated, free movement of human 
beings 1s being discouraged, even prevented And those allowed to enter from 
the over-populated, less-developed regions to the New World are the former’s 
creme de la creme, 1t 1s done 1n the ‘national’ interests of the recipient nations 
There is also a general resistance to the increase of population in the New 
World through migration In this context, the doctrines invoked are the need for 
the maintenance of environmental purity and cultural homogeneity New bases 
for boundaries are created, invoking new doctrines Thus, although geographical 
exploration and the colonization which followed it changed the boundaries 
drastically 1n favour of some, the newly created boundaries are now sought to 
be maintained to the disadvantage of others Today we have a variety of 
societies, not a world society, Old World nation-states, settler-majority 
polyethnic states, old societies with new states, multinational polities and the 
New World Although the co-terminality between the boundaries of states, 
societies, economies and cultures has been  irevocably shattered, 
‘methodological nationalism’ has persisted (Agnew 1989 19) and nation-states 
continue to be the ideal Old boundaries are broken, but a larger set of new 
boundaries 1s created 

Following colonialism, capitalistic penetration led to the centre-periphery 
differentiation through the process of unequal exchange For a while, socialist 
states attempted to insulate a part of the world through state protection and a 
command economy, however, it could not be sustained for long Consequently, 
the Three Worlds—first (capitalist), second (socialist) and the third 
(non-aligned)—and the new boundaries associated with them emerged (Worsely 
1984) Today, migration of capital, experts, technology and lifestyles from the 
northern hemisphere to the southern hemisphere goes on unabated and 1s 
christened as globalization breaking the boundaries between the remaining two 
worlds The expansion of the northern hemusphere's market 1s said to be 
heralding the birth of a world society, yet ıt is a truncated one, because the 
North 1s increasingly insulating its borders against labour immigration from the 
South, as I have noted above The fact is that globalism, regionalism, 
nationalism and localism do co-exist, but in different contexts and proportions 

The political boundaries of the Old World were fluid and continuously 
contested over the centuries Europe 1s both the cradle and the graveyard of the 
nation-state Between Napoleon, Bismarck and Hitler, its boundaries were 
re-drawn several times over The idea of the nation-state, internalized and 
institutionalized through a long-drawn process of genocide and culturocide in 
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the past two centuries, stands demolished today ın its very birthplace The 
European Union, the emerging multinational polity and the United States of 
America (USA), the poly-ethnic polity, are now projected as the new model 
But the Union of the Indian states, the Republic of India, a new state with an old 
civilization, had already been in existence for a few years 1n 1956 when the 
European Economic Community, the fore-runner of the European Union, was 
first formed The Soviet Union, another multinational polity, has withered away 
after several decades of precarious existence The point 1s, the new model 1s not 
new at all it has either been in existence for a few years (e g , the Indian Union) 
or experienced extinction (e g , the Soviet Union) The boundaries are not fixed 
permanently, they are in flux and constantly contested 

None of the phenomena-history, ideology, geography, nature—pronounced 
to have ended 1s ending or 1s likely to end History 1s re-created, mutations of 
ideologies emerge, geography has not ended in spite of revolutions in 
transportation and communication Only the co-terminality between geography, 
economy, culture and polity which existed ın the hoary past has ended For 
example, even if the political sovereignty of the Mexican State over its 
geographical territory 1s intact, 1ts economic boundary has been in flux because 
of the colossal migration of its population to the USA However, the Mexican 
influx may have adverse consequences for the integrity of the US polity rf it 
adheres to 1ts proclaimed commitment to human rights and multiculturalism 

Spanish-speaking people, whose ranks are bulging in the Californian belt, 
are inclined to demand the use of their mother tongue for certain purposes— 
school education, dispute processing 1n lower courts and local administration 
The supremacy of English as the lingua franca of the US may be questioned, a 
new cultural boundary may be created within the American polity There ıs a 
paradox here the erosion of the economic sovereignty of one state (Mexico) 
irretrievably impacts on the integrity of another polity (USA) Boundanes 
attached to two different entities are causally linked and simultaneously 
affected 

The story of fusion and fission of boundaries 1s a widespread one former 
Yugoslavia, a mosaic of nationalities that emerged after the First World War 
and was studiously nurtured by Tito, 1s balkanised, so 1s the gigantic Soviet 
Union The two Germanys have fused, the elective ethnicity of the 
German-speaking people who are distributed across the world 1s a social fact 
Every effort made by the Kurds, vivisected between the territories of different 
states, to unite gets thwarted If Kuwait 1s nothing but a cut-piece artificially 
disengaged from Iraq (its larger whole, according to Iraqi nationalists), then 
what does one make of Kuwait’s claims to an independent and autonomous 
existence? As Lebanon is splintered, Palestine 1s created Paradoxically, the 
process of fusion and fission of boundaries recurs constantly, erecting a 
plurality of entities 
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The construction and demolition of boundaries 1s as old as human society 
itself, as exemplified ın the we—they distinction and in the construction of the 
Other When societies were relatively homogenous, the Other was an outsider 

The usual tendency was assimilation and integration of the Other into the 
mainstream if 1t was acceptable and viewed as desirable, usually with a lower 
status If the Other was seen as congenitally inferior, different and detested, the 
boundaries were staunchly maintained However, with increasing 
democratization and the creating and sustaining of a series of boundaries within 
societies, pluralization was not only possible but came to be viewed as 
desirable Thus many groups, insiders who were disenfranchised earlier— 
women, youths, lower-classes. blacks, lower castes—as well as newcomers into 
the system-immugrants, ethnic groups, guest workers—started competing for the 
same goods and spaces that had been monopolized by a small privileged section 
earlier Latterly, even conventionally stigmatized groups (e g, homosexuals) 
have won major victories in gaining their right from state and society 1n spite of 
their ‘deviant’ life styles 

Pluralism legitrmates new lifestyles and activities The multiracial 
swimming pools, the veiled Muslim women, the skull-capped Jewish males, the 
vegetarian Hindus, the rosary-wielding Catholic priests, the lovers indulging ın 
mtimacies on the street, the drug addict who loses his balance in public places, 
the neo-Nazis who attack aliens—are all rendered visible by pluralism 

The opening or closing of boundaries 1s a matter of self-interest In classical 
political economy, national territory was not recognized as a moral entity, free 
trade and unrestricted immigration were both advocated Today, the creation of 
a common European ‘homeland’ is not likely to solve the problem, it will 
persist even within the European Union Migration by fellow citizens of the 
Union into others’ homeland is not always accepted, as for example, in the case 
of the Greeks in Germany or the Portuguese in France Australia entices Asian 
students but turns away Asian employment seekers There 1s indeed a 
reconceptualisation of boundary, a hierarchy of boundaries emerges depending 
upon who ıs involved and the purpose at hand 

Boundaries are often a matter of cultural proximity natives and aliens are 
constructions anchored to preferred categories The ethic Germans whose 
ancestors left centuries ago are welcomed back to Germany even though their 
language and lifestyle may vary vastly from that of national Germans, they are 
not migrants, they are coming home In contrast, the Turks who may have lived 
in Germany for decades, learned the German language and adopted the German 
lifestyle cannot become German nationals or citizens—they are considered 
cultural aliens Japanese ethnic migrants from Latin America to Japan have a 
greater possibility of integration as nationals, compared with Koreans who have 
lived in Japan for decades but have refused to learn the Japanese language It 1s 
perhaps easier for a Spanish Catholic who does not speak French to be accepted 
in France than for an Algerian Muslim who speaks impeccable French 
However, occasionally the boundaries are ‘relaxed’ to accommodate outsiders, 
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as in the case of guest workers At one point in time, 30 per cent of the residents 
in Switzerland were guest workers from other countries, but when they become 
dispensable due to automation, or unaffordable due to recession, the boundaries 
become rigid Yet it 1s true that Berlin 1s the third biggest Turkish city and that 
Melbourne ıs the second biggest Greek city ın the world The opening of zates 
and closure of boundaries co-exist 

The rigidity or flexibility of territorial boundary is not simply a matter of 
cultural similarity or economic need, in some contexts it 1s a matter of moral 
necessity If those who flee to freedom from political or religious persecution 
are not accommodated, they might be killed To keep one’s boundaries tight in 
such a situation 1s tantamount to participating in genocide Eighty per cent of 
the world’s Zoroastrains live in India, they would have been physically 
liquidated in their homeland if they had not been given asylum when they came 
to India a thousand years ago The survival of many Cubans was made possible 
thanks to their being admitted to the US as political refugees Thus to keep the 
boundaries of a state open or closed often becomes a moral issue 

On the other hand, the very same polities which are soft in terms of their 
boundaries towards political or religious refugees and which flaunt this softness 
as a proof of their human rights record, may have very hard boundaries for 
victims within the system The blacks and the native-Americans in the US and 
the untouchables ın India are victims of structural and physical violence The 
difference between those who are persecuted and have to flee their homeland 
and those who are oppressed within their ancestral or adopted homeland may be 
precious little, viewed ın terms of equality If the asylum seekers are legally 
banned from seeking employment in the country of refuge, the underclass and 
the lower castes within their own homeland are structurally incapacitated to 
avail themselves of employment opportunities-the former are alien residents, 
the latter are resident aliens, neither constitute fully-fledged citizens 


Hierarchical Boundaries 

Boundaries are inter-societal as well as intra-societal An important 
manifestation of boundaries 1s stratification All societies are stratified, some 
have hard and otheis have soft boundaries Societies with hard boundaries are 
hierarchical and their boundaries are difficult to break In the traditional Indian 
caste system, the possession of goods and services was hierarchically 
conceived, it was worked out in meticulous detail who could own or possess 
what goods, who could have access to what service and from whom Even cloth 
was not a commodity—clothes indicated the rank of the wearer, and some were 
not even allowed to wear them However, hierarchy conceived in terms of ngid 
boundaries was not confined to caste society In the ‘plural society’ created by 
colonialism, different races lived side by side, exchanging goods and services 
but proscribing legitimate transaction of blood and transmutation of culture 
(Furnivall 1948) The description fitted well not only the situation in 
Netherlands India, which Furnivall studied then, but also South Africa—at least 
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unti] recently And the same pattern 1s found across the inner city and suburban 
neighbourhoods of the US, as well as in the residential segregation. of 
untouchables 1n Indian villages, in spite of the value of equality proffered by the 
US and the Indian constitutions 

Weber's notion of Stande (status groups) identified groups in terms of 
lifestyles, be they patricians or plebeians, feudal lords or vassals, brahmins or 
untouchables The traditional boundaries between these groups have collapsed 
at least partly and uniformity ın lifestyles has increased Yet, the ‘tribes’ and 
‘nomads’ of the urban centres of the contemporary world are voluntarily 
constituted identity groups that flaunt their specific lifestyles as their distinct 
mark of identity, they are precariously perched between the international Mac 
Donalds and the national swastika That 1s, 1f market, technology, human rights 
and democracy are de-sacralising some of the old boundaries, nationalism, 
statism, racism and ethnicity are re-sacralising others The story 1s not a 
unilinear one 

Even ın non-hierarchical societies there existed relatively hard boundaries 
In several European languages the same word was used to refer to strangers and 
to enemies On the other hand, not only were strangers entitled to hospitality in 
particular situations, they were even counted as 'safe' in some contexts, 
compared with friends and kin, because one could confide in them (Simmel 
1964) Similarly, breaking the boundary with the stranger and extending help 
and succour was a matter of moral triumph 1n ancient Jewish society The good 
Samaritan had a higher moral stature than a good neighbour In the 
contemporary world, breaking boundartes across race, religion and nationality 
has a moral tone In the context of intergroup violence the mass media 
studiously comment on such instances If a white protects a Black in the US, or 
a Hindu takes care of a Muslim in India, it 1s believed to have a higher moral 
virtue than a case of one protecting persons from one's own race or religion 
That 1s, breaking boundaries may be a deviant, revolutionary or a moral 
act—depending on the context 

The distinction between pleasant and unpleasant, light and hard, prestigious 
and stigmatized work existed and exists in all societies The lowly placed 
persons—slaves, blacks, immigrants, guest workers—are compelled to do the 
work which the citizens/nationals do not want to do In some of the premodern 
societies, the privileged did not work at all, but spent their time in leisure 
pursuits, in most modern societies the affluent decide what work they should 
do Therefore, to have leisure and to do the work of one's choice are the same, 
both are voluntary options In contrast, constrained hard work for long hours 
and denial of leisure go together Slaves, blacks and untouchables were 
subjected to these conditions 1n earlier times 

Perhaps the most important societal element which has created new 
boundaries in modern societies 1s occupation This has been possible partly due 
to the implosion of knowledge and the consequent creation and application of 
technology The occupational specialization and professionalization which 
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follows 1t are important features of modern societies And it 1s well known that 
those 1n occupations make constant bids to professionalize, even 1f some of 
them do not succeed in their efforts (Wilensky 1964 137-58) However, 
professionals have a vested interest in inventing and maintaining new 
specializations which in turn create new needs for the hapless client Thus over 
time, professions which were meant to serve and help have become a modern 
nemesis (Illich 1975) New occupations and professions create new boundaries 
not only between professions and their clients but also among the professionals 
themselves This veritable multiplication of boundaries has serious 
consequences for life in modern societies Efforts to abandon and/or soften 
these boundaries manifest themselves ın the form of recourse to alternatives, 
such as appropriate technology, barefoot doctors, indigenous medicine, people's 
courts, public-interest litigation etc However, these have not displaced high 
technology or overprofessionalism but have Jed to an elaboration of choices 
Boundaries have multiplied, making a wide variety of personal choices possible, 
leading to a plurality of lifestyles 

Finally, if hierarchy differentiates people by sustaining rigid boundaries 
prescribed for them, equality leads to the crystallization of boundaries resulting 
from their voluntary choice Citizenship in a democratic polity 1s the very 
antithesis of hierarchy, ıt necessarily implies equality But equality ın most 
democratic societies 1s individual-based and ignores group rights and identity 
Conceding collective identities entails recognition of differences and/or 
inequality between groups The real dilemma therefore lies in reconciling 
collective identity and individual equality The way out 1s to recognize groups 
as repositories of vital resources capable of self-management and as co-shapers 
of their polity, as forcefully argued by Elsie Boulding (1993 349-60) 

The social class boundaries will not disappear even from the 
post-information society As projected recently (Jann 1994). the 
post-information society of the 21st century will have a diamond-type structure 
instead of a pyramidal one At the top will be a small creamed-off layer of 
intuitors and lineals, the ‘what-when’ workers, highly competent, fully 
employed and excessively paid In the middle will be a vast ‘idle but not poor’ 
central class involuntarily unemployed And at the bottom, a small underclass 
constituted by individuals who are unmotivated and largely deviants (Ibid 
38-50) Whether the projection 1s right or wrong, whether the imagined 
structure of society 1s desirable or not, the point of interest for the present 
analysis 1s that even in a post-capitalist, post-information society, social 
boundaries are likely to emerge and exist And since Janin’s analysis 1s confined 
to the developed world, we may legitimately assume that a different set of 
boundaries will exist 1n less developed societies 

We may thus distinguish between three types of societies hierarchical 
societies which differentiate people, egalitarian societies which are 
characterized by simple equality in which one dominant good 1s widely 
distributed and societies characterized by complex equality which ‘establishes a 
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set of relationships such that domination 1s impossible no citizen's standing 
in one sphere with regard to one social good can be undercut by his standing in 
Some other sphere, with regard to some other good' (Walzer 1983 19) 
However, even complex equality calls for the defence of boundaries and hence 
one ‘can only talk of a regime of complex equality when there are many 
boundaries to defend, and what the right number 1s cannot be specified There 1s 
no right number’ (Walzer 1983 28) i 


Ideological Boundaries 
Ideologies of all hues tend to create, maintain and demolish boundaries It is 
useful to distinguish between two types of ideologies those which tend to fuse 
boundaries, leading to absolutization, and those which tend to differentiate and 
elaborate boundaries Absolutization 1s the process through which one or other 
dimension 1s assigned centrality in society and all other dimensions are 
subordinated to it 

Religious fundamentalism and secular totalitarianism are examples of 
absolutized ideologies they ignore the boundaries between different dimensions 
of life Religious fundamentalism aims to encapsulate the totality of human life 
within the rubric of religion, to be regulated by the ‘church’ and the 
ecclesiastical personnel Secular totalitarianism insists on regulating all aspects 
of life by the state and the political party which controls the state The religious 
sacred 1s perceived as indivisible by the former, secular sovereignty 1s defined 
as indivisible by the latter Inevitably, conflict triggers oft when two absolute 
ideologies—be they two religious fundamentalisms, two secular totalitarianisms 
or a religious fundamentalism and a secular totalitarianism—compete. for 
hegemony in the same space and context Sometimes conflict between state and 
church 1s sought to be avoided through a merger of the two, as in the case of 
theocratic states This makes even dissent and protest impossible 

Absolute ideologies attest the doctrine of terminal loyalty, which poses 
irresolvable dilemmas How can a citizen of the United Kingdom who ıs a 
Catholic or a citizen of India who 1s a Muslim have primary loyalty in religious 
matters to their respective states? Similarly, how can an Italian-speaking citizen 
of Switzerland or a Spanish-speaking citizen of the US have primary loyalty to 
their respective states, ın matters cultural? The moment boundaries collapse and 
one dimension 1s made superior to all others, freedom and justice both become 
endangered species Therefore, the acute observation of Walzer that ‘good 
fences make Just societies’ ought to be endorsed in its entirety The real Issue IS 
where to put the fences and who should adjudicate on that, and hence the 
dilemma *Boundanes are vulnerable to shifts 1n social meaning and we have no 
choice but to live with the continual probes and incursions through which their 
shifts are worked out’ (Walzer 1983 319) When a shitt of boundary is brought 
about abruptly, it 1s called revolution, when it takes place gradually, 1t 1s termed 
evolution or at best incremental revolution But history teaches us that neither 
revolution nor evolution leads to the end of struggle for justice and equality 
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(Wertheim 1974) New forms of injustice and new varieties of inequalities are 
identified and contested 

Can liberal ideologies which respect different boundaries solve the problem? 
In theory they may, but in reality 1t 1s doubtful precisely because of the 
tendency to invest one or the other dimension—civil society, market, 
environment— with omnipotence by their respective spokespersons and the 
proclivity to cross boundaries The bifurcation of societies into different spheres 
and conceding of relative autonomy to each of them is nothing new The 
spheres for the king and the priest, the emperor and the pope, the church and the 
state were the first to be demarcated with an agreed division of labour 
However, the boundaries were often violated Perhaps the contest between state 
and church is settled for the West, for the rest of the world it 1s still a ltve 1ssue, 
with varied manifestations 

Even though the state is invested with secular sovereignty, those who 
exercise authority on behalf of it are expected to do so with restraint This does 
not always happen Thus the contest between the state and civil society persists 
in most societies The market has claimed its own autonomy and a recent 
contender is the concern for environment There is a constant elaboration end 
buoyancy of different spheres church, state, civil society, market, environment, 
etc It 1s necessary and important to arrive at a consensus to share sovereignty 
between the different spheres Any effort on the part of one of the spheres to 
establish hegemony over other spheres 1s likely to be contentious, the solution 
lies in evolving an equipoise Conceding autonomy to different spheres of 
society 1s the core of pluralism The real issue 1s whether pluralism and equality 
can co-exist 

I have noted earlier that religious fundamentalist ideologies and secular 
totalitarian ideologies attempt to merge different spheres of society into a single 
one-dimensional reality In this process the individual becomes a mere spark in 
the collective current of social life, as 1n societies of mechanical solidarity 
described by Durkheim In fact, the distinction between the private and the 
public 1s sought to be obliterated and collective orientation becomes the real 
ethos of society In contrast, capitalism, which 1s the preferred econom:c 
arrangement of liberalism, marginalises the weak and the unsuccessful The 
capitalist market invades all aspects of human life by establishing 1ts hegemony 
through production, processing and packaging of goods and services 
Consequently, the home 1s transformed into a firm which receives its share cf 
goods and services, be ıt food or entertainment, from the market and family 
relauonships are rendered instrumental The economic expansionism of 
capitalism 1s as debilitating as the political expansionism of totalitarianism and 
the theistic expansion of religious fundamentalism The styles of their 
functioning vary, but the end result seems to be the same Herein hes the 
importance of creating and sustaining the autonomy of different spheres of life 

Finally, breaking boundaries can have negative as well as positive 
consequences, depending on the nature of context and ideology At the basic 
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level, boundaries 1nvolve the human body Conventionally, people of different 
races were not expected or allowed to have sexual union, and this proscription 
continues even today 1n some societies Breaking the boundaries in this context 
by the colonizing male with the native female was tolerated (though not 
approved), but gave buth to stigmatized human groups, like the Anglo-Indians 
in India or the mixed blood groups in Australia In contrast, when 1nter-racial 
union was projected as a positive ideology and promoted as a desirable policy, it 
was believed to have created ‘racial paradise’—as in Brazil The fact that 
inter-racial union has elaborated the racial hierarchy should not deflect our 
attention from the fact that ıt was viewed as a positive step 1n breaking the rigid 
boundary between whites and blacks (Worsely 1984) It 1s a long way from 
apartheid to racial democracy, 1f in the former interaction between the races 1s 
banned, ın the latter ıt 15 encouraged and promoted 


Technology and Boundaries 
Technology 1s a potent instrument for abolishing unpleasant, hazardous, 
monotonous and stigmatized work To take an extreme example, scavenging 
was not a respectable occupation 1n any society, although 1t was particularly 
gruesome 1n some societies because of its hereditary association with the lowly 
placed With improved sanitation technology, the stigmatization associated with 
scavenging has been eroded considerably, even if it has not disappeared 
entirely But technology cannot abolish the boundary between prestigious and 
non-prestigious work in that the status attached to work is constantly 
re-evaluated The only way out of the impasse ıs to rotate all types of work 
between the rich and poor, men and women, young and old, native citizens and 
immigrants The prospect is bleak, given the current importance invested 1n the 
market’ principle according to which those who can afford to should avoid 
unpleasant work and their time and energy should be used to do work 
appropriate to their competence and inclination 

Even when the logic of the market was rejected by the ‘utopian 
communities’ (e g , the Israeli ksbbutz), a satisfactory solution to the division of 
labour was not found (Spiro 1956) Furthermore, when gender disparity was 
sought to be reduced by abolishing the sexual division of labour, the mode of 
functioning of the household itself changed Thus, instead of unpleasant work 
being shared between men and women it was simply shifted to the machines 
(e g , washing clothes) or the market (e g , eating 1n restaurants) The notion of 
bread labour which Leo Tolstoy enunciated and Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
endorsed and practised at best remains an 1deal The affluent avoid manual work 
whenever possible and accept it only as a compelling need for survival due to 
acute shortage of labour Who will do the 'dirty work' 1s a real problem in 
societies without rigid social boundaries, 1 e , ın societies of equals The solution 
of importing immigrants to cope with the situation immediately creates new 
social boundaries 
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Modern communication technology has created new boundaries as weil as 
broken old ones It 1s believed to have eliminated the need for conventional 
face-to-face interaction within one’s neighbourhood and community It has 
created a unity 1n mutual avoidance and co-silence providing for ample private 
space to individuals and households At the same time ıt made possible a new 
type of face-to-face ‘interaction’ providing for ‘parasocial’ experience (Horton 
and Wohl 1986198) with distantly (physically and culturally) placed 
personalities and groups—political leaders, religious preachers, sport herpes, 
film stars and fashions paraders—as well as grief-stricken, the prosperous and 
the famished Finally, it has created ‘communities’ which follow the same 
lifestyle (Schudson 1984) but do not interact Because 'the new heroes of 
consumer culture make lifestyle a life project and display their individuality and 
sense of style in the particularity of the assemblage of goods, clothes, practices, 
experiences, appearance and bodily dispositions they design together into a 
lifestyle’ (Featherstone 1991 86) 

However, the breaking of boundaries through communication technology 
does not lead to actual mteraction One can listen to and watch one's preferred 
set of heroes, heromes and reference individuals but cannot communicate or 
interact with them, the viewer/listener 1s permanently relegated to the receiving 
end Articulating protest or appreciation through a personal communication is 
not an interaction, even if one succeeds in communicating one’s viewpoint 
through the print or electronic media, ıt may remain a one-sided flow of 
communication There 1s no reciprocity ın such communication which is the 
essence of interaction Hence the social boundary between those who 
communicate and those who receive communication remams intact In 
parasocial experiences, ‘the interaction characteristically ıs one-sided, 
non-dialectical, controlled by the performer and not susceptible of mutual 
development’ (Horton and Woh! 1986 186) 

Technology, even as it 1ncreases the scale and variety of communications, 
creates new boundaries and consequently inequality, as not everybody can 
afford the new technological devices New boundaries emerge between the 
privileged and the deprived This 1s the context of the advocacy of the right to 
information and the New International Information Order (NIIO) as a 
prerequisite for a just world order This, however, does not mean that 
face-to-face communications, town meetings, community press, local radios and 
televisions and the like have disappeared or will disappear If the tyranny of the 
primary group can be partly offset by modern communication technology, the 
possibility of ıt being converted into an instrument of domination ought to be 
recognized as well The way out 1s to develop a plurality of communication 
patterns 1n terms of levels, contexts and contents 


Boundaries of Micro-dimensions 
If I have given the impression that contestation of boundaries 1s a 
macro-phenomenon, it ıs far from my intention Let me therefore shift to the 
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micro-dimension, particularly with special reference to the human body, gender 
and kinship 

Once, the body was believed to be only the locus of the soul, then of needs 
and now an instrument of human emancipation Human reproduction was 
believed to take place due to divine benevolence and humans were proscribed 
from interfering with its integrity The Catholic Church does not endorse 
intervention in the reproductive process even today Gandhi approved of 
copulation only for reproduction At the other end of the continuum the integrity 
of the act of human reproduction is violated with the onset of genetic 
engineering and the arrival of test-tube babies Once, women bore children as 
long as they were fertile and in some societies were consecrated as 
‘hero-mothers’ Today not only has planned parenthood come into vogue, but 
some perceive reproduction as a burden Consequently, ‘pure relationships’ and 
‘plastic sexuality’ are possible options where ın reproduction and sexuality are 
bifurcated and intimacy in relationship 1s emphasized (Giddens 1992) 

Today there 1s plurality of choice between sexuality and reproduction and 
reproduction and sexual union, thanks to in vitro fertilization, the possibility of 
surrogacy, ectogeneis (creation of human life outside the body) and so on Even 
the creation of genetically identical individuals (Siamese twins), once believed 
to be nature's mystery, 1s possible by cloning (see Suzuki and Knudtson 1989) 
Thus, sexual intercourse only for reproduction (the Gandhian belief), the 
restraint on family planning (the Catholic prescription), reproduction without 
sexual union or even without the human body, and the severance of sexuality 
and reproduction all represent a wide range of choice Although the traditional 
sacred boundaries and biological barriers are broken, they are not simply 
ignored or abandoned What emerges over a period of time 1s a plurality of 
reproductive styles and sexual mores 

In today's world the body itself provides the possibility of a new identity, 
the modern advertising industry operates as 1f it 1s actually committed to invest 
each individual with a distinct identity And yet, no dress pattern or hairstyle 
can remain exclusive to an individual that will defeat the very purpose of the 
advertising enterprise While imparting a feeling to the individual that ıt 1s 
specific to him or her, the style has to become a collective phenomenon when tt 
is marketed Hence the paradox on which Melucci (1989 123) comments 


The body appears as a secret domain to which only the individual holds the 
key, and to which he or she can return to seek a self-definition unfettered by 
the rules and expectations of society Now-a-days the social attribution of 
identity invades all areas traditionally protected by the barrier of ‘private 
space’ 


Gender boundaries are getting loose as well as hard The unisex dress pattern 1s 
in vogue, yet (a) most women have not shifted from the gender-specific to 
gender-neutral dress pattern, (b) even those who did shift, retain the 
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gender-specific dress for special contexts, be 1t evening dress or bridal attires, 
and (c) this boundary-breaking 1s largely a one-way invasion in that men rarely 
take to women’s dress Thus what really happens 1s the masculinization of 
women's dress However, one cannot deny pluralization of life patterns, dress 
being only one item 1n this Alas, it 1s often a one-sided pluralization This 1s so 
because 


The gap between human needs and individual desires 1s produced by market 
domination, this gap 1s, at the same time, a condition of its reproduction 
The market feeds on the unhapprness it generates, the fear, anxieties and 
sufferings of personal inadequacy it 1nduces release the consumer behaviour 
indispensable to 1ts continuation (Bauman 1989 189) 


Which 1s to say that the unbounded desires created by the market trap the 
individual within the boundaries of consumer behaviour, human beings are 
rendered incapable of looking beyond the bounds of material needs and 
aspirations created and promised by the market And yet, accessibility to the 
promised goods and services becomes more and more difficult, particularly fcr 
the poor 

The collapsing gender boundaries have negative as well as positive 
imphcations for the institution of marriage Stable marriages and associated 
symbols (eg, family albums) and events (eg, anniversaries) are a rarity, 
although they have not completely disappeared even from those parts of thz 
world where family 1s no more a stable institution. In other societies, arranged 
marriages are giving way to supervised dating and advertising for brides and 
bridegrooms—largely from one’s own ‘community’, although minor concessions 
are often made What we have in the ‘advanced’ countries today are advice 
books These books provide not only advice on how to sustain a marriage but 
also enlighten readers as to how ‘second chances’ (subsequent marriages) can 
be made into a thumping success (see Wallerstein and Blakeslee 1989) Earlier 
the sexual division of labour was believed to have provided conjugal solidarity 
and sustained peace in domestic society (Durkheim 1964 [1883]) Today, 
participation 1n the ‘second shift’ 1s posited as the clue to family stability and 
solidarity (Hochschild 1989) While there 1s increased sharing of the domestic 
work by at least a section of the working couples, for quite a few (the 
unemployed husband and the ‘mere’ housewife) there 1s only one shift or no 
shift at all In still other cases the obduracy of the ‘working husbands’ 1s as 
impenetrable as the ‘iron curtain’ when it comes to sharing domestic work 
Once again, there 1s no uniform pattern, boundaries of the traditional sexuai 
division of labour have been contested, but a plurality of family lifestyles has 
emerged 

There are two irreducible critical minimum institutions for any functioning 
society kinship and polity (Fortes 1969 309) The boundaries of kinship were 
intact for quite some time, but are no more This 1s not simply because the 
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boundary of the family shrank from the joint or extended type to nuclear, but 
because the very concept of family has undergone a sea-change Certain types 
of kin, believed by some to be imperative for the very existence of a ‘legitimate 
family' (1e, father) are absent from single-parent, women-headed households 
Living-in mates are not ‘affinal kin’, although both may have children, they are 
not siblings When persons with children from previous unions marry or live 
together and beget children, the notion of siblings undergoes a substantial 
change In such families, the possibility of committing incest, that 1s, crossing 
the sacred boundary which made family possible, increases not only between 
‘affinal’ siblings but also between step-parents and children And yet it 1s not 
true that the family has been completely destablished and crushed Rather, there 
1s a long continuum on which a wide variety of families’ are located 

In pre-modern societies, kinship provided an important boundary, social 
anthropologists have classified kin based on the degree of relatedness—primary, 
secondary, tertiary (Murdock 1965) However, with urbanization and substantial 
migration from rural settings, the salience of degree of relatedness has 
diminished Consequently, the degree of intensity of interaction, rather than 
degree of relatedness, has come to be invoked as the basis of classification of 
kinship Thus Bott (1957) categonzed kin as being intimate, effective, 
non-effective or unfamiliar and Desai (1964) as very intimate, intimate, formal 
or insignificant Even the perception of who ıs ın the family or outside ıt has 
changed over time (Young 1969) and varies contextually Even when a new 
criterion of classifying kin emerged, the old pattern did not disappear, precisely 
because the two patterns co-existed in varying proportions in different societies 
and = situations—industrial/agrarian and rural/urban A most important 
boundary-breaking occurred when the bifurcation between the home and work 
place and the consequent reinforcement of sexual division of labour and the 
‘invention of motherhood’ came about (Shorter 1975) 


CONCLUSION 


Would a continuous contestation of boundaries culminate 1n the emergence of a 
new world witnout boundaries—a world society? A world society concep- 
tualized in terms of equality of opportunity, accessibility to justice and 
institutionalization of democracy and human rights is certainly desirable but 
remains a distant dream, 1f not a mere utopia But a world society discerned in 
terms of one culture, one civilization, one communication system and the like 1s 
not only not possible but also not desirable It 1s not possible because world , 
society 1s an aggregation of state-societies, the effective operational units 
Specificities of particular societies and civilizations emanate from geography, 
history, culture, political arrangement or levels of economic development 
Pluralization encapsulates the very conception of world society Wiewed as a 
totality, world society 1s plural and heterogeneous, were 1t to be constituted by 
homogeneous, that 1s monoracial, monoreligious and mononational societies 1t 
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would not have posed much of a challenge for co-existence of a variety of 
identity groups—within particular state-societies 

To accept pluralism as the very nature of societal reality 1s to concede the 
existence of a variety of identities and boundaries The issue 1s not, as some 
might suggest, which of the identities are desirable, because the nature of 
identity 1s only contextually relevant A person's identity as a believer or as an 
atheist has a context, and the identity becomes irrelevant when the context 
changes The problem arises precisely because the tendency to retain identities 
persists irrespective of the change 1n context 

There 1s yet another reason why a world society 1s an impossibility A 
‘modern democratic’ state-society, be 1t mono-or multinational, necessarily 
promises equality only to its citizens Citizens belong to particular 
State-societies and no constitution guarantees or can guarantee equality among 
the citizens of the world Equality guaranteed by the French constitution or the 
‘constitution’ of the European Union 1s applicable to France or the Union, 
respectively, and both of these entities denote boundaries 

Modernity, secularism and rationality mean nothing if they do not help in 
creating and sustaining individual and collective choices, which 1s another word 
for pluralism However, pluralism creates considerable anxiety for individuals 
and collectivities as they have to choose from a wide variety of goods, services 
and ideas and negotiate constantly a multitude of identities In turn, identities, 
1 € , specified, prescribed and chosen boundaries raise the issue of equality The 
larger the number of identities, the greater the challenge faced ın the realization 
of equality, yet that very process erodes identity. To put ıt succinctly, issues of 
contested boundaries can be authentically resolved only by creating and 
sustaining an equiporse between equality, 1dentity and pluralism 

Societal boundaries are constantly contested and yet a society without 
boundaries will be nasty, brutish and short On the other hand, societies with a 
proclivity to maintain eternal boundaries will be condemned to stagnation and 
decay The essence of the challenge we face as human beings, citizens and 
sociologists 1s how to de-sacralize obsolete and re-sacralize desirable 
boundaries based on our understanding of reality The task 1s daunting because 


‘Reality’ ıs what we take to be true What we take to be true 1s what we 
believe What we believe 1s based upon our perceptions What we perceive 
depends upon what we look for What we look for depends upon what we 
think What we think depends upon what we perceive What we perceive 
determines what we believe What we believe determines what we take to be 
true What we take to be true 1s our reality (Zukav 1979 328) 
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Sociology, Bielefeld, Germany, 18-23 July 1994 The theme of the conference was *Contested 
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TOWARDS A CULTURAL POLICY IN INDIA: 
A SOCIO-CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 


Victor S. D'Souza 


THERE are innumerable considerations 1n the formulation of a cultural policy 
for India But the most basic of them all 1s the question what are the goals of a 
cultural policy? The goals themselves can be many and even contradictory For 
the present purpose, I discuss the policy considerations which stem from the the 
basic objectives laid down in the preamble to the Indian Constitution These 
objectives include justice, liberty and equality for all citizens and the promotion 
of fraternity among them by ensuring the dignity of the individual and the unity 
and integrity of the nation I shall endeavour to show that the socio-cultural 
situation in India greatly inhibits the achievement of these constitutional 
objectives, suggesting thereby that the cultural policy should be aimed at 
neutralizing the cultural rmpediments to the attainment of cherished national 
goals 

In order to understand the cultural 1mpediments to nation-building and to 
work out a strategy for their removal, 1t 1s necessary to recognize the political 
significance of the relationship between the concepts of culture and society The 
political ramifications of the relationship between culture and society have been 
amply clarified ın various studies of the multi-cultural societies of Africa M G 
Smith (Kuper and Smith 1971) has formulated a few theoretical propositions 
based on such studies Accordingly a society may-be defined as a self-sufficient, 
self-perpetuating and internally autonomous system of social relationships 
which characterize a population occupying a given territory The characteristics 
of territorial base and sovereignty, which are applicable to a society, are also the 
prominent attributes of the concept of the state Therefore, for all practical 
purposes a society may be regarded as coterminous with the state However, the 
concept of a society 1s much broader than that of the state, the latter being an 
organ of the former 

For present purposes culture may be defined as the standardized and 
transmitted patterns of thought and action which are common to a given 
population It 1s important for us to bear ın mind some of the significant features 
of culture Culture 1s not merely a complex of symbols, norms, values and 
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1deational systems, but also refers to the group to which the complex 1s linked 
Culture gives a collective identity to the individuals linked with it, while group 
identity ıs transmitted inter-generationally What 1s usually overlooked 1s the 
fact that the collective identity often outlasts the culture which gave rise to ıt 
Therefore, the collective 1dentity generated by culture 1s better conveyed by the 
term ethnicity (Glazer and Moynihan 1978) It 1s in terms of their ethnicity that 
groupings based on religious, linguistic, racial, tribal and caste distinctions have 
to be treated as units im cultural policy Ethnic. identity too ıs 
inter-generationally transmitted For example, one cannot become an insider 1n 
a linguistic ethnic group merely by learning the language, nor does one cease to 
be a member even 1f one were to give up speaking the language Language as a 
means of communication and language as a mark of identification are different 
matters Therefore, as far as cultural policy 1s concerned, the focus should be 
more on ethnicity than on culture per se and it 1s important to keep in view the 
non-voluntary nature of membership of the cultural or ethnic group 

Both society and culture have group aspects But the group aspects of 
society and culture are derived from different criteria, the former deriving its 
group character from the territorial contiguity of ıts members and the latter from 
the allegiance of members to a common cultural pattern and their collective 
identity Therefore, society and culture are not necessarily coterminous, there 
can be several cultural groups living 1n the same society, and the same cultural 
group can be distributed in different societies It 1s mainly ın the traditional, 
tribal setting that we find the correspondence between society and culture 

Since groups influence the behaviour of members, in a multi-cultural 
society, both society and cultural groups influence the behaviour and 
self-identities of individuals through their respective institutional structures But 
society has the over-riding authority and power over all the members because of 
its exclusive control over governmental institutions Whereas the different 
cultural groups may have their separate sets of rules of conduct (customs and 
mores) for their respective members, all are subject to the laws of the state 
Thus the behaviour of individuals can be divided 1nto two broad categories, that 
coming under the societal or public sphere and that falling within cultural 
groups or 1n the private domain 

Societies vary in terms of the relative degree of influence of the societal and 
cultural sphere In premodern societies, 1n general, the cultural sphere 1s more 
influential over individuals than the societal sphere In these societies the 
interests of the individual are linked with those of the cultural group, and 
individual identity 1s merged with the collective-cultural identity Consequently 
it 15 groups and not individuals, who are incorporated into the society and polity 
as units Some groups tend to acquire coercive power others and dominate the 
weaker ones so that the state represents the more powerful groups and not the 
entire society 

In modern societies on the other hand the societal sphere gains greater 
influence over the individual In these societies the major interests of 
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individuals, especially the economic interests, are linked more with the society 
at large, cultural ties become looser and the person becomes more and more 
individuated and autonomous Accordingly the role of institutional structures of 
the cultural groups becomes more restricted and that of the societal institutions 
expands Correspondingly, the individual’s societal identity tends to grow 
stronger at the expense of cultural identity Therefore ın modern societies the 
national state tends to command the primary loyalty of individuals whose 
loyalties to their cultural groups tend to assume secondary importance In this 
way the cultural groups tend to lose their coercrve control over their members 
and the dommant groups come under the power of the state which they 
controlled in the past The cultural groups lose their unit character for purposes 
of incorporation into the society and polity and instead of groups, individuals 
are incorporated as units in the society and polity This mode of incorporation 1s 
formalized in the democratic states which recognize not groups but individual 
citizens as units 

The cultural policy in a national state has necessarily to come to grips with 
the idea of nationalism Nationalism 1s a humanitarian concept developed 
during the Enlightenment period of 18th century Europe Under the assumption 
of the unity of mankind and freedom and equality of man, it posits the 
sovereignty of a country ın its people There are, however, two different 
variants 1n its application which came 1n the wake of the American and the 
French Revolutions According to one conception, termed political nationalism 
all the people occupying a territdrial unit constitute a nation It ıs this 1dea 
which 1s enshrined first in the Constitution of the United States and 
subsequently in the Constitutions of some other countries including India 

According to a second conception of nationalism which may be termed 
cultural or ethnic nationalism, it 1s only a people belonging to a given culture 
which constitutes a nationality, and so a nation state should include a culturally 
homogeneous people This idea found acceptance ın Europe at a time when 
European empires held together different culturally homogeneous regions by 
political force, and with the break-up of the empires the different cultural 
regions set up their separate national states—a well known phenomenon, referred 
to as the balkanization of Europe 

The idea of cultura nationalism ts predicated cn the primacy of culture over 
society It 1s therefore fraught with problematic consequences in multi-cultural 
societies In such societies, if different cultural groups occupy mutually 
exclusive regions, the given situation may lead to demands for secession on the 
part of regional groups If on the other hand the groups intermingle without any 
one having its exclusive regional spread, by taking undue advantage of the 
democratic- principle of majority rule, the majority cultural group may claim 
sovereignty over the entire country to the exclusion of the minority groups This 
becomes a negation of the 1dea of humanitarian nationalism 

The idea of political nationalism 1s based on the growing importance of the 
society in a multi-cultural setting It agrees with the modern individualistic 
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society in which the members are becoming more and more individuated and 
autonomous, and are freeing themselves from the traditional hold of their 
cultural groups, their interests are more linked with the society at large than 
with their ethnic groups Political nationalism 1s more in accord with 
humanitarian nationalism based on the principles of human rights and individual 
citizenship Although the process of individuation 1s not sufficiently advanced 
for the smooth functioning of political nationalism in many societies, 
nevertheless ıt must be conceded that the concept of political nationalism 1s 
forward-looking whereas that of cultural nationalism 1s backward-looking. It 
may be appropriate to point out 1n this context that most of the national states of 
Europe, which in the past strove for exclusivism on cultural basis, are now 
seeking a greatér degree of interaction with each other within the larger 
European Union 

The fact that political nationalism 1s based on the primacy of the society 
over culture should not be taken to imply that political nationalism inhibits 
cultural freedom and expression of individuals, in fact ıt ıs more supportive of 
these values As already pointed out, in the context of nationalism we are nat so 
much concerned with culture per se which is a product of spontaneous and 
creative activity and a matter of all human interaction and expression. What we 
are concerned with are collective identities or ethnic groups resulting from 
cultural diversity, and especially with the excessive control exercised by ethnic 
groups over their members Here again it should be borne 1n mind that etunic 
groups play an important role ın the development of self-identity and in 
fulfilling some of the cherished goals of the individuals, and political 
nationalism supports whatever 1s important for the individual What polical 
nationalism opposes are the tendencies cultivated by cultural groups, whicn go 
counter to the values of freedom, justice and fellow-feeling in society, and 
which restrict the autonomy of the individual 

Therefore, just as society has to adapt itself to the democratic polity, cultural 
groups too have to undergo a transformation not by sacrificing their legitimate 
cultural interests but by shedding their coercive control over their members 
Ideally, a cultural group should wield influence but not exercise control over its 
members, which 1s possible 1f it were to confine itself to its legitimate sphere 
and were to fulfil its functions efficiently But often, cultural groups are 
manipulated by vested interests for illegitimate purposes, which 1s the cause of 
much tension and conflict in a multi-cultural society 

I may briefly refer to some of the structural features of cultural groups 
which are antithetical to humanitarian nationalism and which are usually found 
in tradition-bound multi-cultural societies Ethnic and cultural groups in 
premodern societies provided total identities to individuals and therefore these 
groups serve as units of incorporation in the society and polity In these 
societies, first, the cultural identities give rise to social exclusivism, second, 
economic and political power is channelled through such groups, rendering 
them unequal, and third, the groups are arranged in a dominant-subordinate 
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relationship In the nomenclature of Smith, the mere existence of cultural 
diversity with different collective identities 1n a society 1s referred to as cultural 
pluralsum, when the different cultural groups are socially exclusive, the 
resulting situation 1s termed social pluralism, and when the socially exclusive 
and economically unequal groups are differentially incorporated ın dominant- 
subordinate relationships, the given situation 1s called structural pluralism 

Structural pluralism based on differential corporation of ethnic groups 1s 
further sustained by separate residential arrangements and institutional 
structures for different ethnic groups Interaction between members of different 
groups takes place mainly on economic considerations and on the dimensicn of 
power Communities are organized along ethnic lines and considerations of 
compassion and concern embrace members of one’s own group only Thus the 
structurally plural society 1s based on ethnic solidarity and 1s lacking in human 
solidarity Most of the multi-cultural societies in the past followed the 
structurally plural pattern which created the impression that one’s natural 
sympathies are only restricted to one’s own ethnic group 

A culturally plural society 1s compatible with democracy and political 
nationalism, 1f the cultural groups do not come in the way of individual freedom 
and autonomy The members of a group should be free to mix with members of 
other groups Most of the societal institutions should be common to al. the 
cultural groups, each group maintaining only a minimal institutional. structure 
consistent with its limited cultural goals In such a setting the natural 
sympathies of people transcend their ethnic groups The group wields its 
influence over its members without exercising coercive control 

In a socially plural society, the cultural groups put some restraint over their 
members by discouraging free interaction across groups Political nationalism, 
however can accommodate social pluralism by a system of equivalent 
incorporation of groups so Jong as no group attempts to dominate others With 
ideal democratic functioning of the society, a socrally exclusive society 1s likely 
to resolve itself into the situation of cultural pluralism But a structurally plural 
society 1s not at all compatible with democracy and political nationalism. If 
such a society adopts a democratic political system, 1t has to make concerted 
efforts to transform structural pluralism 1nto more acceptable forms of social 
and cultural pluralism In the meantime it would have to cope with the demands 
of cultural nationalism for domination or separation 

The transformation of a structurally plural society into one that 1s 
compatible with political nationalism would imply, 1n the ultimate analysis, the 
promotion of inclusive human solidarity among people who are divided by 
exclusive ethnic solidarity We can do this on the basis of our understanding of 
the spatral-cultural structures of social solidarity Social solidarity 1s developed 
through social interaction, especially in community settings There „are two 
major factors, among others, which facilitate social interaction—cu'tural 
similarity and spatial propinquity In traditional societies. because of the 
overriding pull of the cultural factor, people belanging to different cultures are 
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spatially segregated into separate cultural communities, giving rise to exclusive 
ethnic solidarity On the other hand, modern forces inevitably draw together 
people of different cultures in spatial proximity Such a situation runs the risk of 
disorienting people from their traditional community bearings, resulting in the 
atomization of individuals But it also presents opportunities for people of 
different cultures to interact with one another and forge the bonds of human 
solidarity The building of multi-cultural-territorial communities 1s alsc 
contingent upon the reduction of inequalities among groups Thus the locality-or 
territorially based communities provide the structure for inclusive human 
solidarity 

Therefore, in operational terms, the process of transformation of a 
structurally plural society into one of cultural pluralism, would consist of 
building territorially based communities out of ethnic communities It 1s in such 
territorial communities that people belonging to different ethnic identities can 
participate in the same institutional structures of the society and broaden their 
sympathies The local community, ın this manner, becomes an epitome of the 
larger society The democratic society thrives on an effective functioning of 
local communities at the grassroots 

With its continental dimensions and having a conglomeration of ethnic and 
cultural groups based on religious, linguistic, tribal and caste distinctions, 
Indian society is celebrated for its cultural pluralism Indian society 1s not 
merely culturally plural, it 1s also socially and structurally plural However, 
especially during the freedom struggle, for pragmatic reasons it js the 
unity-in-diversity aspect of pluralism which has been emphasized thereby 
sweeping under the carpet the feature of structural pluralism On the other hand, 
in the past, no other multi-cultural society in the world has so successfully 
managed a structurally plural society as India 

The major principle of structuralism in India 1s the caste (varna-jati) system 
which pervades all the larger linguistic and religious groupings The basic 
element of the caste system 1s the division of people into hereditary groups 
which are socially exclusive Different groups occupy different positions 1n the 
division of labour in society and the members of a caste follow the same 
occupation and different castes are assigned different occupations Therefore, 
the different groups are socio-economically unequal and form a hierarchy of 
dominant-subordinate relationships The hierarchical organization, however, 1s 
lacking 1n the tribal society where each tribe occupies a separate territory and in 
which the economy 1s least developed With the development of the economy 
the tribal groups too tend to be integrated in the caste system 

The caste system is rendered more complex by the fact that the castes 
belonging to the same religion or language are relatively more intimately bound 
to each other than to those belonging to other religions and languages, although 
caste hierarchy is preserved within each religious and linguistic category Since 
the caste composition of the different religious or linguistic categories living 
together 1n a region 1s not the same, such religious and linguistic categories 
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which are socially exclusive, also tend to be economically and politically 
unequal, thereby forming a plural structure superimposed on the caste structure 
Although the formal and legal provisions which had supported the ascribed 
inequalities ın the Indian society have been dismantled by the democratic polity, 
the parochial socio-cultural structure of social solidarity tends to perpetuate 
them, resulting in the feeling of superiority and discrimination among different 
cultural and ethnic groupings Such a state of affairs has given rise to demands 
of cultural nationalism of different kinds 

The partition of Indian subcontinent at the trme of independence 1s based on 
cultural nationalism Even though India has adopted a secular and democratic 
Constitution with individual citizenship, the demands of cultural nationalism 
have not abated First, there was the demand by different linguistic groupings 
for regional autonomy, which appeared quite legitimate as each linguistic group 
by and large occupied a contiguous geographical area, as during the British rule 
different linguistic groupings in contiguous areas were lumped together in 
single administrative units But the real reason for the demand for linguistic 
states 1s deeper than the language issue It 1s a fact that because of the plural 
structure of the Indian society, in each political unit combining different 
linguistic regions, usually one of the groupings dominated the political economy 
of the unit Invariably the demand for separation has come from linguisuc 
groupings which occupied subordinate positions The validity of this deeper 
reason for demanding regional states on linguistic grounds 1s further underlined 
by the fact that even within the same linguistic state, such as Uttar Pradesh or 
Maharashtra, demands for regional states have surfaced from sub-regions 
sharing the same language, but having separate ethnic identities and a lesser 
share 1n the state's resources On the other hand, ethnic groups, territorially 
segregated along the periphery of the country easily succumb to the temptation 
of secession 

Whereas territorial segregation of cultural groups leads to nativist and 
secessionist demands, territorial intermingling of cultural groups in a social 
climate of structuralism gives rise to the hegemonic claim on the part of the 
majority group, justifying ıt on the principle of majority rule in a democracy, 
the fact that 1n a democratic polity, the units are individuals and not groups 1s 
conveniently ignored Efforts are also made to justify the priority claim of the 
majority group over the entire territory on other grounds also 

Although regional autonomy based on cultural nationalism can be justified 
in a democracy on the principle of equivalent incorporation of groups, which 
reduces the chance of domination of one group over the others, the hegemonic 
rule of a cultural group 1s totally undemocratic So also the tendencies growing 
1n regional states for cultural hegemony are equally harmful It ıs like a slave 
who, freed by his master, 1s using his freedom to acquire himself a slave 

Apart from political demands of cultural nationalism, there have been 
demands on the part of the disadvantaged sections of the population for 
reservation for purposes of allocation of scarce resources and opportunities, 
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which also flow from structural pluralism, and restrict the basic constitutional 
freedom of individuals for equal opportunity Whereas the principle of 
reservation has been conceded on the ground of social discrimination in tae 
past, there has been an endless debate on the question of the criterion of 
selection, whether 1t should be individual-based or group-related However, tne 
state has settled for the group-related criterion despite the fact that 1s contrary to 
the principle of individual citizenship keeping in view the prevailing structural 
pluralism of the society But the idea 1s not to perpetuate structural pluralism but 
to destroy 1t by the selective process of protective discrimination The belief 1s 
that in couise of time structural inequalities would be replaced by class 
inequalities which flow from differences in individual attributes 

This brief analysis of the Indian society has shown that the fulfilment of the 
national objectives of securing to all the citizens justice, liberty and equality, 
and promoting among them fraternity by assuring the dignity of the individual 
and unity and integrity of the nation, 1s being frustrated, not because of the 
cultural pluralism for which this country 1s noted, but because of the fact that 
cultural pluralism for ages has assumed the form of structural pluralism 
Therefore ın order to secure the fundamental national objectives, what 1s 
necessary is not the homogenization of Indian culture or the restriction of 
cultural expression, but the dismantling of conditions responsible for the 
transformation of cultural pluralism into structural pluralism 

In broader terms, the demolition of structural pluralism would involve, 
among other things, measures to curb the tendency for channelling of 
inequalities through cultural and ethnic groups and to reduce the existing 
mequalties between groups The Indian state has already taken several 
measures in this direction, notably regional autonomy to territonally based 
cultural groups which were dominated by their regional neighbours, 
group-based reservations and a socialistic pattern of economy The modern 
economic and political changes which contribute to the process of individuation 
of persons, also militate against structural pluralism Whereas such measures 
and socio-economic forces have the potential for bringing about the desired 
change, they have also been used by vested interests to strengthen structural 
pluralism The reason why such changes have actually turned out to be 
counter-productive 1s the fact that group inequality is ultimately based on social 
exclusivism between groups Therefore unless steps are taken simultaneously to 
increase social inclusivism among groups, the fruits of development will get 
distributed according to the existing plural structure 

The cultural policy, therefore, should also be concerned with the promotion 
of social inclusivism whereby peoples’ sympathies should transcend their ethnic 
groups and embrace the society as a whole This can be done on the basis of our 
understanding about the intimate relationship between personality, culture, 
economy, society and state In a structurally plural society, the individual has a 
dependent, authoritarian and socially exclusive personality On the other hend 
the smooth functioning of modern democratic society 1s contingent on the 
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person becoming autonomous, democratic and sociable In the developing 
modern economy and society of India, the interests of individuals are 
increasingly delinked from their cultural groups and are linked with the society 
at large, which results ın people becoming individuated and autonomous 

Whereas autonomy ıs a necessary characteristic af a democratic person, 1t 1$ 
not a sufficient one In the absence of other supporting factors, an autonomous 
individual may degenerate into an egoistic and indifferent person In a 
democratic society autonomous individuals who are weaned away from deeper 
attachment to their ethnic groups have to broaden their sympathies by involving 
themselves ın more inclusive social networks of the society which would 
strengthen their societal identity Among such networks the cross-cultural 
locality based communities would have to fill the void in the life of individuals, 
created by the weakening of ethnic communities Thus the process of 
transforming a socially exclusive society into an inclusive one would call for a 
whole range of cultural policies directed at the grassroots 


NOTE 


A wntten version of the talk ‘Towards Cultural Policy 1n India’ for the symposium held on the 
occasion of the XXI All India Sociological Conference, December 19-21, 1994, Jawaharlal Nehru 
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FEMINIST SOCIAL THEORIES: 
THEME AND VARIATIONS 


Beatrice Kachuck 


I MUST begin with a comment on feminism and political agendas I am from 
the United States of America (US), a nation born with the virus of colonialism 
and seen by critics as reinventing its birth as it matured Some suspect that 
feminism 1s a symptom of that virus But when you compare that suspicion to 
others, feminism appears to be an opportunistic disease In the US, for example, 
the orthodox Left calls 1t a bourgeois diversion from the true class struggle and 
the Far Right says it 1s a socialist disease 

Although the word ‘feminism’ evokes Western stereotypes for many Indians 
(Kishwar 1990), Indian women are credited with having resisted patriarchal 
oppression for more than 2,000 years (Tharu and Lalita 1993) The coalescence 
of isolated resistance into a movement ın India ın ihe 19th century emergea at 
about the same time as 1n the US (Donovan 1985) and Europe (Anderson and 
Zansser 1988) Explanations of this synchrony are beyond the parameters of this 
paper I will note only that travel by women was multi-directional then and 
communication has increased substantially since Common concerns across the 
continents as well as differences are evident ın the work of many feminist 
scholars (e g , Enloe 1990, Gandhi and Shah 1991, Leonardo 1991, Lorde 1984, 
Mies 1986, Minh-ha 1989, Mohanty et al 1991, Rowbotham 1992, Sen and 
Grown 1987, Soundararajan 1993) 

The work of these feminist scholars testifies to the diversity of feminist 
theories In a variety of ways, they break into silences in predecessor theories 
specially those which do not specify women's and men’s relative positions 1n 
society and they reveal distortions 1n what has been said (Jaggar 1983 21) 
They agree on one point however that gender, the socially constructed 
definitions of what it means to be a woman and a man, 1s a fundamental 
category of any analysis of social life (For classical Marxist feminists 1n the US 
as in India, gender 1s subsumed under class analysis.) They raise new questions 
and provide new epistemological insights, some crossing disciplinary boun- 
daries, others remaining within them Among the latter, they contest sociology’s 
male perspective on experience (Smith 1979) Paradigmatic concepts of work 
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and family illustrate this point Traditionally, sociologists have defined work as 
labour performed in a public domain as distinct from activities within the family 
(a private) sphere Feminists demonstrate the fallacy of the paradigm, pointing 
out that women’s work crosses the two realms with no neat divisions into work 
and leisure time They enable us to look at a mother and an ayah playing with a 
child and ask Who 1s working? We can see the permeability of family and state 
borders from evidence collected to show that national policies favouring the 
wealthy exacerbate conflicts between poor rural women and men (Agarwal 
1988) The Marxist division of labour between production of use values for 
home consumption, and exchange values for markets, disappears for rural 
women who produce both (Nickols and Srinivisan 1994) 

In other words, the ontological public/private dualism 1s contested The 
shield against public scrutiny of households, enshrined for liberals as a man’s 
private estate by Locke (1963[1690] 308, 390-3), gets dismantled A window 1s 
opened on Marx and Engels’ ([1846]1970) 51) assumption that gender relations 
arise from a natural, heterosexual ‘division of labour 1n the sexual act Such an 
assumption establishes the male's ownership of the female 1n a private realm in 
a correlated concept that all division of labour entails property ownership 
(ibid 43) 

As feminists dismantle the shield and open the window, they explore the 
nexus of women’s domestic and labour force subjugation (Jogdand 1995, 
Young 1981) and violence against women ın both sites (MacKinnon 1986, Rege 
1995) They analyse differences ın women's relationship to men within and 
across groups defined by race (Joseph 1981) and caste (Gupta 1990) 

This paper presents four major feminist theories liberalism, essentialism, 
Marxism/socialism, and postmodernism I discuss them in terms of their 
intellectual roots, critiques, and political implications, offering a basis for 
identifying underlying ideas in past work on various topics and a location for 
future studies The critiques invite new theorizing 

The practice of categorizing theories as a method of inquiry into feminist 
projects is more common 1n the West than in India In the US this 1s attributable 
to the larger number of academics expected to engage ın theorizing while also 
doing research and teaching women's studies courses The numerous courses, 
more than 16,000 at college and graduate levels, stimulate publications, which, 
in turn, encourage theoretical writings 

In India, crystallizing issues and activism has been more urgent Thus, a 
book-length discussion. of women describes issues with no reference to 
theoretical perspectives (Desai and Knshnaraj 1990) However, the need for 
theorizing to comprehend and guide activist work comes at the conclusion of a 
major review of issues published a year later (Gandhi and Shah 1991) Here the 
authors provide some theoretical lenses, pointing out, for instance, liberal and 
Marxist views of violence against women At the same time, 1t should be noted, 
US feminist academics see a gap between their work and the real needs of 
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women (Messer-Davidow 1991) Critical encounters of Indian and American 
thought promise to enrich both 

This paper can be read as a critical review of prominent US femurist 
theories Its attempt at percerving that context by indicating common threads 
and divergences in Indian and US feminist thought adds another dimension 
While the paper's theoretical concerns also emerge in Indian work, the 
categories are derived from US feminist hterature However, readers are 
cautioned that the paper does not include all the theoretical developments ın the 
US That would not be possible in one paper Moreover, the field ıs dynamic, 
new analyses emerge from theoretical and empirical encounters No single 
paper can map important pathways This one offers signposts to routes, not a 
definitive forum, and invites new directions 


FEMINIST LIBERALISM 


I begin with feminist liberalism, the most prominent feminist strand in the US 
and prevalent 1n India It invokes theoretical liberalism, the US’s dominant 
ideology which is so entrenched in most Americans’ thinking that no other 
seems viable Americans are schooled in the Enlightenment, liberalism’s 
wellspring, the cluster of doctrines that emerged trumphant ın the 17th and 18th 
centuries to sustain indigenous and global colonization The popularity of the 
theory in India 1s evident in its accelerated moves to a capitalist market 
economy, an offshoot of liberal thought Its relevance 1s evident 1n arguments 
linking India's distant past and concepts ın the Gita with capitalism (Srivastava 
1980) 

US schools teach students to revere the era for its generative concepts, the 
foundation of their Age of Reason, the pinnacle of man’s [sic] evolution 
Femunist liberals argue that women evolved equally with men and participate .n 
the Cartesian ontological dualismrin at least its normative form That is, like 
many contemporary liberals they view human beings as especially valuable for 
their mental capacity for rationality (Jaggar 1983 40-42), without committing 
to Descartes’ ([1637]1960) mind/body polarity 

The linkage of the Cartesian ontology with dominant theologies merits 
comment for its illustration of continuity in historical change Descartes 
explicitly and elaborately grounded his elevation of the human mind in the 
Roman Catholic Church’s divine/secular opposition He attributed human 
cognittve capacity to a divine gift of a mind limited to knowing the secular 
world, attempting to avoid a threat to the Church’s authority and the 
condemnation Galileo had suffered Locke ([1690]1956), supported by 
aristocrats demanding liberty from Church-ordained monarchs, revised the 
dualism along Protestant lines His revision retains the divine/secular order, but 
asserts a rational man’s natural right to prove all truths, including the ‘Eternal 
Being['s| (Ibid 298-9) 
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Feminist liberals appropriate this assertion for women Their arguments 
merge with liberalism’s assumption of a Newtonian cosmos where one god sets 
natural processes 1n motion and all objects, including minds, are governed by 
laws discoverable by human reason (Donovan 1985 2-3) They argue that 
women’s minds are formed in nature like men’s—free to find truth 

The power of the natural rights argument can be seen 1n Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton's rejection of a sacred text 1n the 19th century struggle for women's 
rights in the US When opponents drew on Locke's claim that the 
Christian-Judaic bible authorizes sovereignty for Adam's descendants but not 
for Eve's, Stanton derided the book She said it projects a tribal morality 
*emanating from the most obscene minds of a barbarous age' and wrote a 
women's bible (Donovan 1985 36-37) 

The US context of such heresy, in Stanton’s era and now, Js significant It 
violates the Christian command not to 'suffer a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over a man, but to be in silence’ (Holy Bible 1978 1234) It does not, 
however, renounce the divine/secular dualism and it invokes the liberal concept 
of pre-social individual rights, to which society must bend The concept’s 
abstract quality and natural origin makes ıt ambiguous, permitting selective 
application, but 1t 1s commonly asserted as a cultural norm 

In India, the rights argument encounters more varied norms Consistent with 
their national constitution, Indian feminists claim women’s rights as individuals 
to, for example, education (Chanana 1988), pay equity (Gandhi and Shah 1991), 
and land control (Agarwal 1994) But the legitimacy of personal authority goes 
against the conception of individuals within family and kinship networks, where 
they have to consider others’ expectations and meet responsibilities to them 
(Karlekar 1988) Within those networks rights have been understood in 
association with status positions, generally privileging men over women, some 
men over other men, and some women over other women Outside the networks 
similar understandings regulate relationships between, for instance, land owner 
and landless labourer and higher and lower caste members The relationships 
can seem part of the natural social order, of traditions which are beyond 
questioning (Agarwal 1994 58-59) Given this array of understandings, 
women's natural rights can be more difficult to clam here Meanwhile, the link 
of the Western concept of abstract nghts with colonial subjugation makes 
claims to rights suspect (Tharu 1995) Tharu’s requirement that claimants 
scrutinize their own subject position seems appropriate 1n both India and the 
US, since each has its own versions of hierarchies Her requirement highlights 
the slippery ground beneath the natural rights claim, that 1s, the ontological 
dualism It generates perceptions of reality ın terms of hierarchies white/black, 
male/female, high/low, pure/polluted, fair/dark, self/other The first element 1s 
absolute, located by its subordinate opposite It 1s a system of thinking that 
defines you, for example, as free by someone not free, as good by someone 
considered bad 
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Some US experiences can help to illustrate the problem As a presumed free 
agent, you can choose occupants of each element Stanton and other women’s 
rights leaders did They rejected Locke’s ([1690]1963 211) choice of women as 
persons to be denied the right of consent to be governed They also rejected kis 
exclusion of slaves and their sons [adding daughters] from Adam’s legacy, who 
were, he thought, naturally subject ‘the Arbitrary Power of their Masters’ (Ibid 
365-6) 

However, when slavery was abolished, the new material reality brought into 
play 1ts ontological logic How should the newly freed persons be perceived? In 
a politics that constructed ‘Americanness’ by defining African Americans as the 
Other (Morrison 1993 5), many white feminists assumed the privileges of the 
Self Not all did Enough have, so that the history of Afmcan and 
European-American feminists’ relations 1s replete with episodes of hostility, 
equivocation, tolerance, and partnership (Davis 1983, Giddings 1984, Hooks 
1984) 

The same logic across race/ethnic lines also emerges ın the US feminist 
liberals’ endorsement of the Lockean private/public split They project the 
family as a unit with a gender-neutral head or heads rather than ‘a man’s private 
estate’ (Locke [1690]1963 308, 390-393) However, the unit remains a private 
preserve, sometimes seen as a bulwark against an overweening state 

How, then, given the intellectual ground, can one develop a politics of 
equality? How, given the premium on mind, can one address the physical 
realities of reproduction, presumably a family matter, sexual orientation, and 
domestic violence against women? 

The liberal feminists’ solution 1s to improve women’s access to the ‘public’ 
realm They demand state protection of women’s right as individuals to 
determine their lives, thereby becoming the equals of men US liberals assume, 
as their Indian counterparts do, that women choose between careers and 
full-time family life for personal reasons (Singh 1990) The assumption 
disregards myriad pressures and overgeneralizes the choice of middle-class 
women with income from a spouse or another source However, the demand for 
economic equality with men resonates across class, as in the Tamil Nadu 
women’s call for equal wages for ‘coolie’ work (Gandhi and Shah 1991 183) 

The basic political programme in the US is outlined by the National 
Organization for Women (NOW), the country’s largest feminist organization 
(Friedan 1976 124-130) It demands equality for women and men 1n all phases 
of society, emphasizing opportunities for jobs, particularly the better paying 
positions, and education, child care centers, and sharing of income production 
and housework 1n marriage The demands give all women the same voice and 
goal Yet, NOW acknowledges differences Attempting to bridge them, NOW 
notes the large proportion of Negro [sic] women 1n the lowest paid jobs and the 
need for equal mghts for all deprived groups More recently, NOW alsc 
champions lesbians’ rights and focuses on staving off attacks on abortion rights 
Violence, including rape, 1s protested in terms of lawful protection 
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A major sticking point 1s the actual private-public link Conceptually, the 
state mediates the individuals’ private interests But the state, comprising 
elected individuals and their appointees, depends on corporations and other 
large financial contributors for its own survival Thus, it has an interest in 
preserving and expanding capital within its borders and wherever capital travels 
in the world The state, then, resists demands for women’s equality if its 
financial mainstays consider themselves better served by hierarchical gender 
relations women as primary housekeepers, men as primary breadwinners 

On the other hand, since women are voters, they are able to achieve 
compromises, a fact well illustrated by the US Family Leave Law of 1993 The 
law requires businesses with more than 50 employees to offer leave without pay 
for parental and other immediate family needs What kind of compromise 1s 
this? It preserves existing gender-class-race power relations in a heterosexual 
paradigm Note the law’s gender-neutral language It avoids the physical 
realities of childbirth Men may, ın principle, take the leave But since women 
usually earn less than men, which spouse takes the leave 1s predictable Wives 
and husbands seem to make a private decision, but the political economy 
constructs their choice This way heterosexuality ıs also rewarded, since lesbian 
and gay couples are not permitted to marry, they are not lawful families Again 
for low-waged women, disproportionately drawn from race/ethnic minorities, 
the Iaw's unpaid feature makes it virtually useless 

A second, related, problem 1s garnering women’s active support for liberal 
feminist causes In the US, this comes mostly from the middle class with its 
relatively small proportion of race/ethnic minority women But most women 
belonging to the working class or the underclass are again drawn 
disproportionately from the minority women (Amott and Matthaie 1991) 

Interestingly, while liberals deplore the 'feminisation of poverty’, their 
theory tacitly accepts it as an outcome of natural egoism Sociality in this 
framework becomes a matter of negotiating contracts Realistically, some come 
to the negotiation with less power than others Historically, winners have 
created a political economy, capitalism, which requires losers 1n the acquisition 
of social goods In the US, capitalists have created losers and winners by 
constructing competition between women and men, African and European 
American women, new and earlier immigrants within the country 
(Kessler-Harris 1984), and in worldwide expansions (Mies 1986) 

At best, feminist liberals promise equal numbers of women and men in 
gendered-raced-classed levels—not a great prospect for women who sew 
garments 1n sweatshops in the US or break stones in India Indeed, without 
restructuring the economy and education to establish respect for their humanity 
and an equal distribution of social goods, they may lose places in ‘feminized’ 
occupations : i 

Nonetheless, the call for individual rights reverberates It puts women's 
rights on the public agenda, bolstering their negotiations in important aspects of 
lfe Rape and other violence, religious prejudice, and household inequities at 
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least get contested The most visible beneficiaries, unsurprisingly, have been 
middle-class women For example, many are now admitted to colleges and 
universities where some develop feminist theories 

NOW’s work does not, of course, constitute all feminist efforts in the United 
States Diverse women there organize on behalf of women and also to benefit 
both women and men In the latter, feminist issues are often downplayec 
Women campaign, sometimes in coalitions, against rape and battering of 
women, sexism in employment and education, racism and imperialism, war 
poverty and homelessness, and environmental destruction, they work within 
political parties and unions Each campaign seeks reform within the country’s 
system, as single-issue campaigns do elsewhere Despite the diversity, NOW 
has become identified as ‘the US feminist movement’ In contrast, the Indian 
‘women’s movement’ 1s conceptualized as comprising diverse campaigns 
(Kumar 1993) 

In the US the cumulative effect of women’s public visibility and the 
economic advance of a relative few has unleashed a backlash University 
professors ‘discover’ female defects and the media inflates women's, especially 
femmists’, deficiencies (Faludi 1991) The religious and political right 
denounces feminists for destroying ‘family values’ (Eisenstein 1982), making 
them seem women’s enemies 


FEMINIST ESSENTIALISM 


Another school of feminist thought rejects the liberals’ clam that women and 
men possess the same epistemological resource, the transcendent mind Instead, 
it locates an aspect of females which makes them essentially different from 
males Dubbed ‘essentialists’ ın feminist literature, advocates counterpose a 
Universal Woman to the Enlightenment’s Universal Man In various ways they 
project her world view to show that the Enlightenment’s asymmetrical ordering 
of reality 1s a male construct validating masculinity and social paradigms of 
dominance and subordination In contrast, the female perceives reality ın terms 
of unities Her rational mind is embodied, has feelings, and 1s engaged with, not 
in opposition to, other persons and things These feminists celebrate aspects of 
the human being which have been deprecated and ascribed to women 

They are intellectual kin to phenomenology ın that they prepose an original 
female self Like Husserl (1983), they assume that the self interacts with 
internal and external contingencies, but do not reduce it to atoms for a revivalist 
science as he does Like Heidegger (1927/1962), many analyse the authentic 
self's (females’) existential struggle, a self without the historical birthplace and 
Volk that are clues to his affinity with Nazis 

The theme of essential womanhood emerges in various forms I describe 
prominent variations, four that originate in the US, one in France, and one in 
India Gilligan (1982) ın the US valorizes women's morality, contesting the 
historical verity of their defective ethical sense She targets psychology's 
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pre-eminent stage theorists, Freud, Piaget, and particulariy her Harvard 
professor, Kohlberg, for clarming that women do not attain men’s level of moral 
reasoning 

The similarity of her inquiry process and theirs 1s notable Like them, she 
assumes an invariant sequence of development, biologically and socially 
programmed, and relies on interview evidence But, Kohlberg had identified 
women’s deficiencies after establishing norms based on interviews with 
males—a common practice in psychology Gilligan reversed that procedure She 
developed norms by studying women, then investigated females’ and males’ 
moral reasoning Her conclusions her predecessors confused men’s notions of 
morality with human values Women’s moral development 1s not deficient but 
different from men’s Women possess an ethic of care, which peaks when they 
consider their own needs as well as others’ In contrast, boys and men reason 
from rules that permit no exceptions for individuals’ needs Although Gilligan’s 
Sita-like figure survives to acknowledge her needs alongside Rama’s, the 
characterization of dedication to another offers a strikingly similar female 
model It provides an alternative to psychology’s male, not a challenge to its 
construction (Fraser and Nicholson 1990) 

Ruddick (1989) attributes women’s caring to their maternal experience, 
which generates maternal thinking It does not necessarily entail physical 
childbirth She argues that anyone who does what mothers do, cares for young 
children and prepares them for social acceptability, has an epistemological 
resource for developing maternal thinking Thus, everyone is a potential 
maternal thinker Unlike Gilligan, she takes her argument to a political level to 
include men rather than offering an alternative model of morality In maternal 
thinking she sees a route to world peace To reach that point, she urges men to 
share child care with women, thereby becoming maternal thinkers 

Also unlike Gilligan, she acknowledges lapses in women’s caring, avoiding 
a false universal But she attributes the gaps to political pressures, a gesture 
recallmg Sita forgiving the Raakshasis who were her prison guards because 
they had simply obeyed their king Both instances propose that women are 
socially determined relative to others, leaving no ground for adjudicating 
conflicting interests 

Chodorow’s (1989) account of mothering suggests an origin of the caring 
function that Gilligan and Ruddick believe determines women’s lives, though 
her picture 1s less benign than theirs A psychoanalyst, she believes with Freud 
that the human psyche 1s formed in infancy ın a family drama Her scenario 
retains his Oedipus scene but highlights an earlier one in which mothers 
determine unconscious desires Mothering becomes the cause of not only the 
female’s lifelong search for close relationships, but also men’s avoidance of 
intimacy 

In an elaboration of object relations theory, scarcely known outside 
psychoanalytic circles until Chodorow popularized it, she has mother and child 
alone on stage with no scenery to suggest a context They are subject and object 
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for each other, motivated by sex difference or sameness The mother pushes the 
son away, impelling him to reject intimate caring as her feminine role 
Presuming some likely consequences, Chodorow thinks the rejection prepares 
men for masculine power conflicts and rules of capitalist competition, traits 
reinforced in the Oedipal scene Her mother and daughter develop a ‘prolonged 
symbiosis’, implanting the daughter's desire for continuity with others 
Ultimately, the daughter must seek intimacy with a man, the Oedipus effect, but 
he shuns emotional closeness She desires a baby to find it, but then reproduces 
the mothering of daughters and sons In other words, the mother-child scene 
constructs the political economy Chodorow’s theory presupposes a father 
earning income and a mother isolated at home with a child 1n a nuclear family 

Whereas Freud creates a female trapped into neurosis by her anatomy and 
morally defective because she misses his Oedipal lesson, Chodorow’s female 1s 
the instrument of her own and all humanity's oppression As a preventive, 
Chodorow recommends shared parenting This, she believes, would free women 
to experience the external world, becoming less dependent on relationships, and 
would teach men to appreciate intimacy, everyone in society would value 
caring Beyond her lens are lesbians, single mothers, married mothers earning 
income, mothers who must rely on sons for status and future financial support, 
mothers who prepare their daughters for self-reliance, women who do not want 
children, and mothers for whom any child 1s a burden another mouth to feed 

While the feminists discussed above assume women’s attachment to men, 
Mary Daly (1978) thinks our liberation requires separation from them As 
evidence of the male’s invariable oppression of women, she points to Western 
gynaecology, European witch burning, Hindu satz, and Chinese foot-binding 
Her vision of emancipation has fired the imagination of many women It 
involves an escape from male-defined femininity that turns them into 
domesticated, cosmetized, caged birds ın order to realize their inherent creative 
energy For a key to open the cages, she provides a lexicon redefining words 
that convey patriarchal values For example, a ‘spinster’ becomes a passionate 
Split spinning imaginatively through life, not a pitiable unmarried woman, a 
witch 15 a wise woman with healing powers, not an evil, ugly one 

Irigary (1980, 1985), ın France offers a more complex analysis that weaves 
critiques of Western philosophy, its political economy, linguistics, and 
psychoanalysis Sometimes considered a postmodermst because she addresses 
multiple oppressions, her identification with essentialists comes from her 
location of women’ sensitivity to interrelatedness 1n their biological sexuality 
Neither Irigary's nor other French theorists who focus on sexuality, 1t should be 
noted, represent the entire French feminist movement, a mistaken impression in 
the US and India The topic ıs one strand in the political and intellectual 
movement (Moi 1987) Although Ingary, like Chodorow, 1s a psychoanalyst, 
both their accounts of gender and its connection to the political economy are 
very different Irigary locates the origin of men’s consciousness in their 
possession of a singular erotic resource and interprets capitalism as an 
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expression of their use of the genitals as an instrument for penetration and 
oppression Women's multiple sites of erotic pleasure, she assumes, give rise to 
a psyche that prefers caring relationships As a way to explore this, Irigary uses 
a metaphorical speculum, the medical instrument for examining a female's 
internal organs Where Freud sees a lack, a missing penis, Irigary sees pairs 
touching, a resource for a sensibility of connectedness Where Lacan sees an 
absent phallic sign for an Imaginary locking men into the father's Symbolic 
Order, the world that excludes women, Irigary sees a potentially different 
Imaginary 

To develop and emancipate themselves from male visions, Ingary urges 
women to discover their sexual potential 1n autoerotic and lesbian relationships 
They would work with men and initially experience heterosexuality To protect 
themselves in patriarchal society, they could practice mimesis, flaunting and 
exaggerating, mimicking the femininity that men define Ingary concedes that 
this 1s risky since they may become what they play But the greater risk she sees 
1s to define the ‘feminine’ and slide into patriarchal terms In other words, she 
wants women to withdraw from the patriarchal process while living 1n it 

In India, Shiva (1988) develops an ecofeminist account of women's caring, 
associating their tendency to preserve life with their use of natural products Her 
analysis of the economy centers on ecological concerns, the destruction of 
resources women need to feed and care for their families She shows how 
corporations clearing land for factories to produce products for export destroy 
forest products, wrecking women’s subsistence economy But her women are 
not willing victims She offers a model of women's activism in response to 
threats against their life-sustaining work In the Chipko campaign, mostly 
women hugged trees to prevent men from chopping them down for a factory, 
then monitored the use of the forest The extent to which such campaigns can 
affect national and global policies on the environment and poverty, Shiva's 
larger goal, 1s an open question 

More commonly, Indian feminists deplore assumptions of women's inherent 
caring function as an ideology that impedes their full human development 
Thus, essays on education critique practices that socialize girls for dedication to 
family service (Chanana 1988) This puts them in opposition to calls for 
women's devotion to families as their national identity (Jain 1993) and to Indian 
psychoanalysts’ functionalism The Sita and Draupadi ideals of female 
self-denial, assumed to create boundaries for women in both traditional and 
modern sectors 1n India (Kakar 1988), are shown to be harmful and changeable 
norms The Freudian view that female’s ‘penis envy’ generates self-hatred, 
motivating hostility to other females as in mother-in-law/daughter-in-law 
conflicts (Nandy 1988), ıs undermined by displays of the contexts that demean 
both 

In the US, criticism of essentialists’ thought by other feminists revolves 
around three points 1) It universalizes women, assuming erroneously that all 
experience gender alike, 2) It confuses natural phenomena with women’s 
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strategies for coping with patriarchal demands, 3) It invites continued 
perceptions of women as social housekeepers in worlds that men build 

The essentialists, however, generate profound questions Should we 
understand women ın terms of patriarchal constructions or value their models of 
human ideals? How 1s women's sexuality to be comprehended outside of 
patriarchal visions? How do women resist control? 


FEMINIST SOCIALISTS 


Femmist socialists view the essentialist and radical feminist definitions of 
patriarchy as generative of human oppression as being anti- theoretical 
However, many unanswered questions have stimulated them to revise their 
Marxism so as to account for gender, something which Marx ignored They 
want sexuality and gender relations included in analyses of society Thus, they 
reject the doctrine expressed in Lenin’s (1934 101) rebuke to Clara Zetkin Zor 
permitting discussions of sexual and family matters instead of focusing on the 
class struggle This rejection differentiates socialist and Marxist feminists a 
distinction made explicit in the US It should be understood, however, that both 
camps accept the basic tenets enunciated 1n classical Marxian texts (e g , Engels 
1972, Marx 1973a, 1973b, Marx and Engels 1970) Both socialist and Marxist 
feminists agree that humans are defined by their production of the means of 
their existence Both see humans, not as liberals do, differentiated from animals 
by their rational capacity, but as biological beings in a continual process of 
praxis to solve problems of existence Work is considered the essence of 
humanness, changing in form as people perceive new needs, devise ways to 
satisfy them, and develop appropriate social relations 

Sociality, then, 1s seen as the human condition Therefore, the liberal 
problem of explaining why autonomous beings come together 1s averted 
Instead, the problem posed 1s how to regain a natural sociality which has been 
spoiled by social systems, currently exemplified in capitalism 

Underlying Marxist tenets 1s a vision of a dynamic material foundation of 
perfectible human thought Since each solution to meeting needs 1s negated by a 
new one, a dialectical analysis 1s required to understand history Its contents 
would consist of contradictory forces that precipitate change in the economic 
base of each period in society 

Unlike liberalism, which assumes we have already attained our evolutionary 
peak by conceptualizing transcendent reason, Marxism projects two more 
stages It sees in capitalist class structure the setting for a final synthesis of the 
contradiction 1n capitalism Technology to satisfy human needs has reachec a 
high point, but most benefits accrue to the few who own the means of 
production through their exploitation of the workers who actually produce 
goods It ıs assumed that if the workers seized the means of production, they 
would reap the benefits and continue to develop technology In the new system 
of ownership, (1e, socialism), benefits would be shared equitably because 
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thinking would change Instead of the competitive epistemology generated by 
capitalism, the socialist economy would stimulate cooperative thought and 
social relations This would bring history to the last stage of progress, a 
communist society where work and leisure are creative activities 

A problem which needs to be solved in this scenario 1s how to persuade the 
workers to engage in the conflict required to capture the means of production 
The Marxist solution envisages vanguard revolutionaries instilling class 
consciousness These vanguard revolutionaries have to help workers overcome 
their false consciousness by showing how capitalist hegemony has misled them 
into thinking that they voluntarily exchange their labour for meagre wages 

Given the monocausal account of social arrangements, conflicts such as 
those 1n gender, race, and caste relations are regarded as by-products of class 
They reside, 1n Marxist terms, in society’s superstructure, not its economic base 
Presupposing a unitary class of workers, it 1s anticipated that by overthrowing 
capitalism all other conflicts would be dissolved In other words, classical 
Marxism envisions a second-stage liberation of women, it comes after 
capitalism 1s eliminated 

Marxist and socialist feminists part ways here Their disagreement revolves 
around definitions of women’s domestic labour, and everything they do at 
home Both see this activity as providing capitalists with profits extracted from 
congealed labour, invisible but necessary to the economy This analysis strikes a 
chord in many women, as it argues that their undervalued daily tasks of 
cleaning, cooking, and nurturing are crucial to reproducing the labour force, 
energizing adults and producing a new generation of workers Despite 
experiencing discomfort with the implication that giving birth and rearing 
children 1s equivalent to producing objects, chairs or spoons, the labour 
involved takes on a new significance 

For Marxist feminists, domestic labour produces use value since its products 
are consumed within the family, ın the economy outside products with 
exchange valour produced Their answer to what they call ‘the woman question’ 
1s to bring women into the public labour force, make them available to learn 
class consciousness and join the struggle to hasten the arrival of socialism At 
that point their domestic labour would be socialized, and therefore would be 
real work Each step 1s seen as dissolving the separation of public and private 
realms (Zaretsky 1973) Meanwhile, in Zaretsky’s proposal, defining wive’s 
labour as somehow productive would make it seem valuable His point (1974) 1s 
to persuade women that their enemy 1s capitalism, not men Underscoring the 
point, he argues that women are attached to either bourgeois or proletarian men, 
and thus are on either one or the other side of class struggle with no class of 
their own 

In what has emerged as a Marxist femmuists’ domestic labour debate, 
Western advocates of wages for housework offer a different solution As 
opposed to Zaretsky, they propose that the state pay housewives, hence 
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constituting them as workers ready to join others in the class struggle (Costa 
and James 1972) 

Neither side of the debate addresses overlaps of women's domestic and 
market work The production of food and other items for sale as well as for 
family use (Nickols and Srinivisan. 1994) falls outside their dichotomy The 
proposal of wages for housework leaves women in their domestic position, 
adjuncts in the class struggle Like the other side of the debate, 1t positions 
women 1n relation to the economy and ignores female-male relationships 

That omussion 1s addressed in a benchmark discussion among 14 US 
socialist feminists, aptly subtitled ‘The Unhappy Marriage of Marxism and 
Feminism’ (Sargent 1981) The discussion shifts the ‘woman question’ to 
feminist questions on the sources of women's oppression and directions for 
change Hartmann (1981 1-42) opens the discussion with an analogy of a 
defunct British system that had created a single legal entity 1n marriage, the 
husband She calls for a healthier marriage of feminism and Marxism or a 
divorce The Marxists’ concern about whether women work for men or for 
capitalists she dismisses as misdirected ıt 1s not attitudes that need changing, as 
Zaretsky would have it, but realities Accepting Marxist insights into the laws of 
history and the economy, she complains that ıt fails to understand sexism For 
that, she insists, a feminist analysis 1s necessary 

Applying Marxist insights, she locates a material base of patriarchy, shifting 
it out of the superstructure in which was simply regarded as a psychological 
consequence of the economy, and points to dialectical moments 1n history With 
these tools, she presents patriarchy as a structure parallel to capitalism, its 
partner Its material base 1s in men’s control of women’s labour power, 
sexuality, and biological reproduction The historical dialectic 1s ın patriarchy’s 
working in different ways at different times with different economic systems, 
for example, feudalism and socialism In capitalism, she points to men’s moves 
to benefit materially from women’s labour 1) male workers’ demands that 
females be excluded from the labour market and stay home attending to men’s 
needs, 2) male workers’ collusion with male capitalists for a family wage 
instead of joining 1n women’s demands for equal pay with men, and 3) the male 
Left’s refusal to take women’s issues seriously Her reasoning brings her to a 
definition of patriarchy a system of social relations with a material base, and 
which though hierarchical, establishes solidarity among men to dominate 
women In effect, Hartmann attacks the Marxist claim to working class 
women’s and men’s solidarity Her solution for feminists ıs to develop new 
analytical categories for understanding the intersection of class struggles and 
patriarchy 

For Young (1981 43-70), Hartmann has created a dual-system theory that 
retains the flawed liberal concept of a public/private split She sees ıt as placing 
patriarchy mm the family and capitalism outside, avoiding the interconnected 
division of labour Given men’s control over women 1n both spheres, which 
Hartmann concedes, Young considers 1t more useful to conceptualize a single 
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system that encompasses gender, class, and race The dual-system theory seems 
to her to require two political campaigns, with women attending twice as many 
meetings 

Joseph's (1981 91-108) response to Hartmann 1s to attack her racism She 
makes two major charges One is the neglect of the centrality of racism and the 
specific oppression of black women in the labour force The other is the failure 
to understand the difference in white and Black women's relationship to men 
Neither as enslaved people nor 1n the racist pohty since then, she points out, has 
Black men's control over Black women been comparable to white men's over 
white women Instead, Black women and men are united in combating the 
racism of both white women and white men and in caring for each other That 
unity 1$ disputed by Black feminists who acknowledge Black men's oppression 
of Black women, though they agree with the main thrust of Joseph's analysis 
(Hooks 1984) 

Riddiough (1981 71-90) takes on  Hartmann's assumption of 
heterosexuality, directing attention to lesbian and gay liberation struggles 
Including these centrally in theory, she argues, would strengthen it, 1luminating 
the utility of heterosexuality in the economy 

These four arguments illustrate the direction in the essays They also 
illuminate gaps For instance, there is no conceptualization of global 
inter-twining of patriarchy and capitalism The theorizing does not admit to 
such problems as recent upward moves of some Black women in the US, while 
others (along with Black men) lost Jobs to lower-paid workers ın other parts of 
the world (Brewer 1993) 

The arguments can usefully be compared to those developed by Indian left 
feminists The Western distinction between Marxists and Socialists 1s not 
explicit However, some trends can be discerned Bypassing the question of new 
analytical categories to connect the domestic-public division of labour, Indian 
feminists construct new categories within each realm The matenal and 
ideological bases of both patnarchy and capitalism 1s taken as a fact While 
some are concerned with the scope of theorizing (e g, Sangari 1993), others 
concentrate on analysing specific economic practices and gender relations (e g, 
Agarwal 1994) 

Kalpagam's (1994) conception of a multi-structural Indian economy 
dispenses with the US debate on single-versus-dual system theories Her 
analysis of the complexity of the structure's hierarchy illuminates vertical 
interactions This reveals the depression of lower forms of production by the 
higher ones ın British colonial and post-independence capitalism, with state 
agencies mediating economic development In that process, it 1s the effect on 
women’s labour force participation which interests her rather than female-male 
relationships, suggesting adherence to classical Marxism This 1s clearest ın her 
case studies For example, her analysis of the informal labour sector focuses on 
women’s positioning for class struggle, their condition as women 1s not 
discussed 
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Sangan (1993) postpones confronting Marxist analytical categories She 
enters the domestic labour debate to examine the context of domestic work, 
reasoning that such an analysis 1s a necessary precondition for considering 
whether that work can be assimilated into classical Marxist categones In a 
richly textured study, she shows how gender elements in class and caste 
structures affect marriage, family relations, and women's work and also how 
education 1s factored into domestic settings 

It appears that selecting features from Indian and US leftist theorists could 
strengthen studies on patriarchal gender relations and social change Sangari 
models the kind of analyses US socialist feminists have not undertaken Her 
approach could also enrich analyses of tribal groups whose land has historically 
been held 1n common but not controlled equally by women and men (Chauhan 
1990) Kalpagam’s concept of multi-structural contexts could usefully inform 
US analyses of its own stratified divisions and its informal sector, which has 
been ignored Joseph's point on inter- and extra-group solidarity suggests 
looking at caste/class relations, for 1nstance, between Dalit women and men, 
high caste women and men, and their common interest ın opposing Western 
colonialism A combination of these features could improve the currently 
unsatisfactory definitions of household labour to account for long and 
short-term migrations (Boorah 1990) 

But several critical issues remain unaddressed There are descriptions but no 
theoretical explanations of the privilege of heterosexuality, race, ethnicity, 
caste, and religion ın relation to the economy, Kalpagam's concept of multiple 
structures only suggests possibilities There ıs no adequate account of the 
gendering of multinational corporations abroad and ın their home countries, for 
instance, in the US and India Missing also, despite widespread concern about 
population control, are theories explaining policies on family size, it restriction 
as as 1n India and China and its expansion as m Singapore Analyses of 
patriarchy have not yet shown why women are ‘resubordinated’ after joimng 
men 1n liberation struggles, for example, in India and Algeria Fundamentally, 
there ıs not yet a clear vision of a democratic society to which to aspire and no 
political programme to go from here to there 

Some of the difficulty lies 1n Marxist precepts Assuming that an external 
factor changes the cognition of Marxism on social conditions, it leaves open 
questions on whether economic rationality 1s identical with all rationality and 
progress (Harding 1986 214-215) Harding, a US theorist, suggests that the 
Marxist story of progress contains distortions, just as ongin tales about 
positivist science do The concept of external factors 1s also, she points out, 
threatened by relativism the claim that changes in economic arrangements 
improve sociality cannot by itself support one idea about change as better than 
another 

The concept of practice altering thought is also vulnerable to empirical 
evidence of a reverse sequence Actually, Marx's expectation of a vanguard 
which helps to change workers consciousness to stimulate them to action argues 
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the reverse That self-initiated thought can lead to action is demonstrated in 
women’s active opposition to patriarchy after consciousness raising sessions 
(MacKinnon 1989 83-106) MacKinnon, a radical feminist in the US, calls 
consciousness raising the feminist method This method discards what she 
considers Marxist scientism, which positions an expert outside a social situation 
to analyse ıt In her post-Marxist analysis, she argues that in the feminist 
method women draw on their material being and thought, which 1s inextricably 
intertwined, to examine their own social context, where the two elements are 
similarly interconnected 

Consciousness raising, MacKinnon believes, helps each woman recognize 
that all women’s sexuality 1s expropriated by men and that it constructs gender 
in families, at work, and on the street The conclusion, summed up in the 
feminist slogan, “The personal 1s political’ 1s for MacKinnon a cue for action to 
liberate women Along with her larger analysis 1t serves her critique of rape, 
sexual harassment, and pornography as well as her own activism on these issues 
and informs her proposal for a feminist theory of the state (1989 237-49) 
While she links each issue to economic power relations between women and 
men, her cultural concern 1s describing capitalist practices, sexual exploitation 
rather than the capitalist system But her assumption that all women draw on the 
same epistemology 1s disputed as a European American presumption Thus, 
King (1988) particularizes African-American. feminist consciousness in the 
multiplicative, not simply additive, experience of race, gender, and class 
oppression 

This tension surfaces again in feminist standpoint theory, formulated 
initially by Harding (1986) Its research agenda, resonating group- 
consciousness raising, calls for researchers and respondents jointly analysing 
the contents of the lives to be studied and its context (Smith 1979) Smith, a 
Canadian, seeks to assemble the results of studies of diverse groups to find 
commonalities among them Her design 1s altered in a proposal that the Black 
feminist standpoint represents collective sources within the African-American 
community (Collins 1990) In effect, one approach risks totalizing all women, 
the other attempts to universalize a group with 1ts own diversities 

The Marxian assumption of evolutionary progress 1s also contested on 
grounds more specific than Harding’s (1986), above MacKinnon (1989 13-36) 
disputes Engels’ account of the onset of women’s subordination It is not 
plausible to her that women willingly yielded their economic power and sexual 
freedom, preferring monogamy ın privatized families, at a time when men 
accumulated property and made it private To think as Engels does seems to her 
a characteristic male bias Her charge reiterates her central theme that sexuality 
1s the crucial dimension of social relations 

Ecofeminists Shiva, an Indian, and Mies, a European activist in India for 
many years, criticize the economy/culture dualism 1n Marxism (Mies and Shiva 
1993 11-23) They argue that privileging the economy belies the significance of 
culture ın most non-European societies and resonates the thinking of 
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multinational corporations In foregrounding culture, however, Mies and Shiva 
avoid relativism They insist on the necessity of value judgments, citing dowry, 
female genital mutilation, and India’s caste system as examples of objectionable 
customs In their view, accepting injurious local customs as simply differznt 
accords with multinational corporate interests working through the state as 
Iinchpins 1n a patnarchal system Contradictorily, though, while they recognize 
the structural forces, their solution 1s individualistic They expect women and 
men to re-educate themselves to develop sexual relations as part of loving and 
caring for the environment, ignoring the effects of constructions of gender 
relations 


FEMINIST POSTMODERNISM 


Feminist theorizing ıs postmodern ın its rejection of the Enlightenment’s 
fundamental proposition the assumption of a self abstracted from its 
contingencies (body, emotion, and social location) knowing universal laws of 
nature Each feminist theory—those discussed above and others—at least calls the 
proposition into question 

They all, however, position women as subjects, a contested location in 
postmodernism Its theoretical variations converge on a view that such 
positioning, necessarily subjective, presupposes the self's objectivity In their 
spatially oriented terms, assuming a subject position constructs a centre of 
power and margins occupied by SOMEONE To avoid thus, they advocate 
indeterminacy, a stance of uncertainty admitting to multiple viewpoints They 
point to such disastrous consequences of centralizing power as colonialism, the 
Holocaust, and the Vietnam war The problem of postmodernism centring itself 
to monitor oversights of other theories 1s not analysed. 

A summary of postmodernism's main features by a feminist proponent, Flax 
(1990), enables a comparison with other feminist views Most generally stated, 
it abjures the Enlightenment’s ground for explaining human experience and 
promising human progress Rejecting the belief 1n a rational self functioning 
according to universal laws, postmodernism denies that science—and its 
philosophy—can provide an objective, reliable foundation for knowledge It 
scorns science's claim to neutral methods that produce universally beneficial 
results Language 1s considered less a transparent medium through which the 
real 1s represented than a strategy for controlling behaviour It disputes 
contentions which hold that conflicts between truth, knowledge, and power can 
be overcome on the grounds of reason No truth 1s seen as neutral, capable of 
serving power without distortion and leading to freedom 
From these perspectives, meta-narratives are not to be trusted Truth claims of 
Marxism, humanism, religion and feminism are seen as bids for power Among 
Indian feminists, postmodernism may be perceived equivocally Its rejection of 
a dominant centre 1s consistent with their own rejection of the idea of 
negotiating a space for Indians within feminism, which presumes that feminism 
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is ‘Western’ (Kumar 1993 195) Kumar claims for Indian feminists ‘a kind of 
universalism, of which Western feminism 1s one stream and Indian feminism 
another’, a claim discredited by postmodernism 

Among US feminists, postmodernism 1s highly controversial Some embrace 
the emphasis on discourse as a process of creating subjects and the meaning of 
experience (Scott 1992) Others see a threat not only to feminists but also to 
other previously silenced groups now redefining themselves as subjects 
(Hartsock 1990) 

The threat seems less serious when interpreted as a call to interrogate a 
subject's identity (Butler 1992) An interrogation can lead to the evaluation of 
testimony in the spint of Tharu’s (1993) recommendation to scrutinize a 
subject’s claim to rights The point would be to abandon the homogenization of 
women and address differences in race, class, sexual orientation, and ethnic 
idéntities (Hooks 1984), a list to which Indian feminists would probably add 
caste and religion Still, a question remains How can women justify their 
demands without situating themselves as women? 

An argument for the mind’s contingencies offers an answer Bordo (1990) 
points out that the body 1s materially situated in a particular place It cannot be 
everyone and everywhere, endlessly flexible with no stopping point—or it 1s 
nowhere Postmodernism’s refusal to accept such a limitation strikes her as 
inevitably ending up with the politics of individualism 

Postmodern critiques of science, on the other hand, are shared by feminists 
Harding (1986) denounces the androcentric bias in science’s ‘context of 
discovery of problems, to study hierarchical production systems, definitions of 
concepts, collection and interpretation of data, and justificatory strategies None 
the less, she accepts feminist empiricism for its strategic value (1986 24-26) 
Disputing its practitioners’ claim that sexist results are simply instances of ‘bad 
science’, she sees 1t as subverting science’s claim to objectivity 1ts methods can 
reach opposite conclusions and the significance of researchers’ social identity 
becomes visible While admitting that this leaves ın place a powerful source of 
social bias, feminist empiricism, she notes, provides data in political arenas 
where only traditional science 1s acceptable 

Harding prefers a feminist standpoint to produce knowledge (1986 26-28, 
150, 158) It1s grounded 1n women’s subjugated position, mediated by analyses 
of masculine domination and a search for a successor to Enlightenment science 
Researchers treat women as subjects, not objects of inquiry as 1n empiricist 
methodology This, she argues, provides the possibility of more complete and 
less perverse understandings An example ıs the women’s health movement 
She points to its use of data from women’s perspective which makes its findings 
more reliable than those emanating from men, their dominant social positions 
explain harmful conclusions 

Disrupting her assumption of a standpoint, Harding proposes a third 
epistemological route, feminist postmodernism It accepts women’s 
‘hyphenated’ identities Black, Asian, Native American, working class, lesbian 
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(1986 27-9, 163-4) Rather than dismiss her standpoint theory, however, she 
embraces ambivalence, a stance she considers preferable to theorizing an 
incoherent world to make it seem coherent 

Although difference 1s acknowledged, there ıs no theory of difference, 
reflecting the difficulty of locating women 1n extant paradigms The female 
subject disappears into he ın the rationalist framework and dissolves into a 
plurality 1n postmodernism (Stefano 1990) Postmodernists attempt to simplify 
the problem by arguing for local perspectives, where homogeneity 1s assumed 
This renders useless any cross-cultural work on gender and leaves invisible 
patriarchy and other macro level structures of power (Benhabib 1990) Rather 
than abandoning such projects or writing off feminism because some feminists 
falsely universalize female behaviour, a better solution lies in giving closer 
attention to axes of social constructs intertwined with gender (Fraser and 
Nicholson 1990) 

Questions on power, however, would remain In Foucault’s (1979) theory, 
lauded by feminist and other postmoderns, vivid analyses of regimes of power 
alert us to symptoms of coercion elsewhere Each regime, however, remains 
discrete and with no perceptivity of its gendering Foucault hides males’ 
mvention of prisons and asylums and their valorization of masculinity In a 
telling example of his gender bias, his history of sexual repression recalls with 
nostalgia an earlier era of males’ free exploitation of females A man’s sexual 
abuse of little girls was once natural, he thinks, simply part of rural life 
(Foucault 1980) 

Power seems inescapable to Foucault In his argument that unmasking 
power can only destabilize, not transform it, Hartsock (1990) perceives a 
colonizer’s perspective He resists power, but never risks, a comfortable 
relationship with his peers to suggest ways to combat them The reverse seems 
true As Hartsock points out, Foucault thinks power 1s discoverable through 
ascending analyses, suggesting 1t comes from below For her this tantamounts to 
blaming victims without analysmg the coercive means used to make them 
comply with power What women need, Hartsock (1990) argues, 1s a theory of 
power that will help them and subjugated men change reiations of domination 
Instead of the total coerciveness portrayed by Foucault, she calls for attention to 
women’s strengths and abilities 

In contrast, Weedon (1987) locates useful clues for feminists ın her 
discussion of post-structuralism, the branch of postmodernism emphasizing 
textual analysis She finds a method of comprehending signs that communicate 
gender relations ın Foucault’s concept of discourse as a ‘field’ in which to 
examine the relation of mstitutions, subjectivity, and power Dress and 
demeanor become signs 1n a ‘discursive field’ From this perspective, Western 
women’s stiletto heels, restricting their gait and deforming their leg muscles, 
would be compared to Western men’s low heels and open stride as signs of 
mstitutionalized power The saree of Indian women, constraining their 
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movements, would similarly be compared to Indian men's Western corporate 
style suits, which permit free movement 

Analysing linguistic discourses, signifiers and the signified, can help make 
sense of contradictions, as Weedon suggests But her definition of 
post-structuralism, a standard one, reveals 1ts limitation It says experience has 
no meaning without language, denying the material reality of unarticulated 
experience, for example, sexism 

Because feminism has unanswered questions on the meaning of gender, Flax 
(1990) considers it only an entry point into comprehending social reality 
Focusing on the universalizing done in feminist essentialism and overlooking 
other theories, she wants feminism situated within postmodernism to avoid that 
problem For understanding gender, she looks to psychoanalysis despite its 
reductionism 

Post-Structuralism can be understood as the French intellectuals’ assumption 
of responsibility for the West's crisis of legitimation (Jardine 1985) According 
to Jardine, they seek to fill the space of intellectuals’ ‘non-knowledge’ that 
permitted the devastation of so many people That space, she says, 1s coded by 
Derrida, the leader of the deconstructionists’ as feminine, a horizon towards 
which thought moves but cannot be reached She claims that the presence of 
text-sexuality 1n Derrida’s work 1s lost 1n their translations into English, but that 
his insistence on deferring certainty reflects a deeply political and sexual stake 
Applying his own deconstructive method, she reads his work as not preferring 
the absence of knowledge, but wanting to think about why Western philosophy 
could not find the gap in its knowledge In her reading, Derrida and his 
followers play on the female body as the space they could not find 

Jardine’s interpretation of the Derridean project ıs supported in a defining 
monograph (Derrida 1985) As a wmiter, he claims to encompass male and 
female, the inheritance of his dead father and his mother, producer of his life 
His fantasy of a female who becomes a bad real woman, a vagina-as-ear-mouth, 
leads him to warn women to remain mothers to retain their purity, losing 
themselves in anonymity and surviving only if they remain submerged 
Obviously his male aspect dominates the female, the subject with no visible 
position 

Although there ıs strong opposition among feminists to Derrida’s 
presumption (Jardine 1985), he also has a feminist following Spivak (1988) 
stands out for her agreement with his doctrines Yet, she suspends them for 
‘practical exigencies’ She joins him frequently in warning that the positioning 
of a central subject inevitably marginalizes others A self-identified feminist, 
deconstructionist, and Marxist, she applies each school of thought selectively 
Thus, she takes a stand against her own marginalization by a group of men, 
explaining the necessity of shuttling between the centre and the margins to 
make a point (Ibid 103-117) That is, she advises reading the postmoderns with 
a pinch of salt 
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CONCLUSION 


To summarize the review presented above, feminist liberalism identifies women 
as a class entitled to rights as women, but leaves economic and social structures 
intact, with no way to redress inequitable distributions of social goods among 
women-and men The essentialists’ useful attention to hitherto unappreciated 
qualities of women 1s gravely flawed by failing to notice artefacts of their status 
in a patriarchal society They also err in ignoring the diversity of gender 
experience Their analyses present women as biologically, socially, and/or 
psychologically determined While the essentialists recognize gender power 
relations, women’s agency to change their status emerges in impractical 
programmes 

The postmoderns provide important cautions against privileging some 
women at the expense of others When they insist on prohibiting all truth claims 
as equal threats of dominance, women’s demands for relief from oppression can 
only be seen as no more justified than that of their oppressors The endless 
deferral of conclusions, as a critic suggests, can be seen as constructing a 
‘feminine’ space where intellectuals aggressively play out tentative ideas 

Feminist socialism seems the most promising of the theories reviewed It 
overcomes the limitations of the others The requirement for material historicity 
grounds accounts of women ın diverse realities, countering the essentialists? 
universalizing attempts The concept of socially constructed thought discards 
the liberal assumption of a natural substrata of mind, entitling an elite group to 
control those who deviate The vision of the end of capitalism offers hope of 
eliminating not only gender but all oppressions by eradicating hierarchical 
social structures More thorough revisions of the Marxist monocausal account 
of society and its related definitions, however, seem 1n order The economy 1s 
an important pillar of social arrangements but does not stand alone What 1s 
needed are feminist syntheses of economy with its dimensions of consciousness, 
sexuality, procreation and child rearing, and cultural phenomena that are at least 
partially independent of the economy, such as race, religion, and ethnicity The 
relationship of individuals to the community needs to be thought out Finally, to 
fulfil the promise, a political programme 1s necessary 

The critical review of feminist theories 1n this paper argues that each has 
merits and limitations, some with more of one than the other As indicated in the 
introduction, the review presents a limited array of theories and only 
summarizes each one There 1s a need to explore these and others more fully 
select one or a combination of useful elements, or improve on the choices here 
Given the critiques noted, theorizing anew seems in order 
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NOTE 


Earlier versions of this paper were presented at Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU), New Delhi, 
Jadavpur University, Calcutta, and Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra The argument developed 
during my tenure as Visiting Professor at JNU in 1994-95 Helpful comments on a previous draft by 
M N Panini are acknowledged with thanks 
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PROBLEMS WITH PATRIARCHY: CONCEPTUAL 
ISSUES IN ANTHROPOLOGY AND FEMINISM 


Patricia Uberoi 


I 
FEMINISM AND ANTHROPOLOGY: 
THAT ‘AWKWARD RELATIONSHIP 


IN A recently held seminar on women studies 1n India, the participants were 
invited to reflect, inter alia on the impact of women’s studies on their respective 
disciplines, and on basic conceptual issues in feminist theory! Seeking to 
address these two themes together immediately raised the question of 
self-identification ın terms of discipline, for much of the work which 1s classed 
elsewhere as social or cultural anthropology 1s in India usually identified as 
sociology, or, rather, many scholars in India tend to draw eclectically on both 
disciplinary traditions In defence of this disciplinary eclecticism, it has been 
widely argued that the usual diacritical distinctions between anthropology and 
sociology (study of others vs study of one’s own society, the study of 
advanced/modern/industrialized societies, the method of participant observation 
fieldwork vs survey research, etc) are not tenable in this environment, 1n 
theory or ın practice (see e g Srinivas 1962, chap 10, 1972, chap 5, Beteille 
1974, chap 1) However, in the present case this disciplinary conflation has 
proved problematic for the reason that the notion of patriarchy has received 
such contradictory treatment in the two disciplines Here, I locate myself in 
social/cultural anthropology 

The institution of academic women's studies has been an outcome of the 
women's movement ın India, as elsewhere Explicitly based in feminist theory, 
one of its governing ideas ıs, or ıs widely believed to be, the notion of 
‘patriarchy’, which 1s posited in explanation of women's subordination and 
oppression Given this, ıt 1s rather surprising ho». very little attention 1s actually 
given to defining and empirically identifying the essential features of patriarchy, 
and how very inadequately this is often done ? Indeed, though the term 1s freely 
bandied about in feminist social science, its usages are so contradictory through 
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different disciplines, authors and schools of feminist thought that its utility as an 
analytical construct must surely cóme into serious question ? 

Leaving aside 1ts specifically biblical and ecclesiastical referents, dictionary 
definitions of patriarchy commonly cite the principle of the dominion of senior 
males over juniors, male as well as female, in the family, tribe or nation, allied 
with the reckoning of descent 1n the male line. In this meaning, the the term 
came into its own in the second half of the 19th century at the confluence of 
classical legal studies and the emerging discipline of anthropology and, within 
that latter discipline, from the domain of ‘social organization’, that 1s, family 
and kinship, where it was paired with an antonym, ‘matriarchy’? Except within 
the tradition of feminism influenced by psychoanalysis, the principle of 
seniority seems to have become muted ın feminist discourse, and the emphasis 
placed instead on the control of men/males over women/females ın the family 
and society, often specified as control over their productive and reproductive 
activities 4 

In 19th century anthropology, the notion of patriarchy belonged, along with 
its inverse, ‘mother-nght’ or ‘matriarchy’, within competing schemes of 
universal stages in the evolution of the human family and civilization, 
moderated 1n some cases by notions of cultural diffusion With the paradigm 
shifts 1n 20th century anthropology, patriarchy and matnarchy became 
implicated within new models of social organization, generally losing their 
salience and, in the case of mother-rght/matnarchy in particular, their 
credibility, too By the muüd-1960s, a respected, if admittedly rather 
conservative, dictionary of social sciences offered the following comments on 
‘matnarchy’ and ‘patriarchy’ respectively “The term matriarchy was used in 
the nineteenth century to designate the hypothetical form of society ın which 
women were the leaders and rulers Anthropologists now agree that there 1s no 
evidence to substantiate the claim that any society has ever come under such 
control’ (Gould and Kolb 1964 416) > On patriarchy, the entry was only slightly 
less dismissive The terms patriarchy, patriarchate and patnarchal have now 
nearly disappeared from the vocabulary of the social scientist They formerly 
referred most commonly to the governing of a family group by an elderly male, 
although there were other slightly different usages’ (Ibid ) 

With the feminist revolution of the 1960s and 1970s, one might have 
expected anthropologists and sociologists to be more sympathetic to the concept 
of patriarchy, if not also to that of matriarchy Interestingly, however, the 
attempt to develop a feminist anthropology has not resulted in a rehabilitation or 
foregrounding of patriarchy, notwithstanding the fact of 1ts appropriation from 
anthropology in the first instance and its overall importance in the feminist 
conceptual armoury Quite to the contrary, there 1s an almost embarrassing 
silence on this question as feminist anthropologists of family and kinship seek 
quite different bases for the engagement of anthropology and feminism and for 
the feminist reconstruction of kinship studies (eg, Collier and Yanagisako 
1987b, Moore 1988, Yanagisako and Collier 1987) 5 One wonders why? 
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Is there a problem with anthropology as a discipline, that it has been 
particularly unreceptive to the feminist challenge? Has the concept of patriarchy 
become unrecognizable now through its (mis-)appropriation from anthropology 
and deployment to more ambitious ends? Is the search for definitional clarity 
and for consistency across disciplines itself a phallocentric enterprise, 
monologically foreclosing a plurality of conceptual alternatives? Or 1s 
patriarchy in feminist discourse a born-again notion, only tenuously connected 
with its former self, and to be defined simply, 1f circularly, as that which gives 
purpose to the feminist enterprise and to women’s studies, 1ts object?” 

Taking up only the first of these questions, several writers have argued that 
there 1s indeed something amiss in contemporary anthropology, even though, 
ironically, the discipline has contributed disproportionately to the construction 
of feminist theory through its demonstration of the cultural relativity of gender 
roles and through its privileging of the domain of family and kinship (eg, 
Collier and Yanagisako 1987b 3, de Beauvoir 1972, Part I, chap 3, Part II, 
chaps 1-2, di Leonardo 1991b 3-6, Mead 1963, Millett 1969, Reiter 1975 11, 
. Stacey and Thorne 1985, and Strathern 1987) In the general assessment from 
within the discipline—apparently, the situation looks a little rosier from the 
outside (Stacey and Thorne 1985 304-5, Strathern 1985 7, quoting Langland 
and Gove 1983)—the feminist achievement 1s seen as more additive than truly 
transformational (Strathern 1987 280-82) Even the fashionable new modes of 
post-modern anthropology, which superficially appear congruent with the 
feminist programme, have not, in fact, sought to engage seriously with 
femmusm (ibid 278, 287-92, also di Leonardo 1991b 17-27, Mascia-Lees 
1987) 

A number of reasons have been suggested for this less-than-satisfactory 
relationship According to Marilyn Strathern, for instance, contemporary 
‘post-modern’ anthropology 1s now so decentred and multifaceted that the 
addition of a new theme, orientation, or topic of teaching and research can be 
easily contained ın the plethora of varieties, one more or one less makes no 
difference and offers no serious challenge to dominant ideas (Strathern 1987 
280, also 1985 1-2) Moore, on the other hand, has suggested that feminist 
theory tends to amplify a tension that has always existed in anthropology 
between the search for universals and attention to cultural particularities (1988 
chap 1) That 1s, the concept of patriarchy posits the universality of women’s 
subordination 1n a way that tends to mask the specificities of different social 
formations, cultures, and stages in the individual life-cycle (ibid 189-90, 
197-8), but if modified to accommodate the complexities of real life situations, 
patriarchy seems to lose its conceptual raison d'etre and underlying moral 
force, leaving only the essentially remedial task of ensuring that women’s 
voices are more authentically and sympathetically represented in the 
anthropological record 

Recently, some feminist anthropologists have proposed that the integration 
of a gender dimension into kinship studies will provide the impetus necessary 
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for kinship to regain its former pride of place ın anthropology, and at the same 
time provide a firmer base for feminist theory (Collier and Yanagisako 1987a, 
1987b 7) Obviously, however, whether feminist theory would be equally 
benefited by the proposed integration would surely depend on the style of 
kinship studies, of several competing varieties, through which this integration 1s 
attempted Unfortunately, as Scheffler has recently pointed out (1991 361), 
sexist and ethnocentric ideas have always had a firm foothold in family and 
kinship studies, ‘naturalized’ and scientized to appear as matters of 
incontrovertible fact? In their over-eagerness to contest these ‘sexist’ and 
‘naturalist’ ideas, according to Scheffler, writers such as Collier and 
Yanagisako have chosen to embrace the extreme cultural relativism of 
Schneider’s ‘symbolic’ approach to the understanding of kinship which seeks to 
interpret relatedness through the categories of the culture concerned, rather than 
through the exogenous categories of conventional kinship studies This, in 
Scheffler’s view (1991 362), 1s ‘an insecure basis on which to found a feminist 
resistance to the naturalization of male dominance’ for the reasons (1) that it 
does not in fact confront the sexist and naturalist presumptions of traditional 
theory, though ıt more successfully attacks its ethnocentrism, and, more 
importantly, (1) that social constructionism ends up denying the genuine 
‘corporeal realities’ of sex, procreation and parenthood (Collier and Yanagisako 
1987a, Scheffler 1991 361,367, 377 n 9, Yanagisako 1979 184-7) ? However, 
Scheffler’s plea for ‘a more moderate, both naturalistic and social 
constructionist, but also nonsexist alternative’ to traditional kinship theory as 
well as to Schneider’s symbolic approach 1s also, like Collier and Yanagisako’s 
project itself, still very much at the programmatic stage (Scheffler 1991 371) 

While conceding the force of some of these arguments, I take a somewhat 
different Ime here I argue simply that many feminist anthropologists feel 
uncomfortable with the notions of matriarchy and patriarchy because these have 
been intrinsically associated with certain paradigms of social organization that 
are no longer professionally acceptable, if not completely discredited Family 
and kinship studies have since moved in new directions and become 
preoccupied with rather different issues, while at the same time, as already 
remarked, the domain of kinship 1s believed to have lost 1ts former salience as 
the source and focus of anthropological theorizing (Barnes 1980, Collier and 
Y anagisako 1987a, 1987b 1-3) 

Starting in the 1860s, as 1s well known, anthropology had been preoccupied 
with debates on the sequencing and diffusion of forms of the human family On 
the basis of the discovery of classrficatory kinship terminologies (Morgan 1871, 
Uberoi 1993b 12-15) and the ethnographic record of exotic kinship practices on 
the one hand, and evidence of ‘mother-goddess’ cults in many contemporary 
and historical societies on the other (Bachofen 1967), a number of scholars had 
sought to posit a universal stage of mother-right, preceding the stage of 
tather-right in the evolution of humankind towards the supposedly ‘civilized’ 
{orm of conjugal family found in the advanced societies of the West Long 
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condemned as 'speculative history' 1n respectable anthropological circles, these 
evolutionist and diffusionist 1deas have recently featured once again in certain 
feminist explanations of the notion of ‘patriarchy’ which seek to focus on the 
question How and when did patnarchy come into existence, and what have 
been its historical forms? The assumption behind this question 1s that there must 
have been a universal pre-history of patriarchy, a stage when women were not 
under male domination (de Beauvoir 1972, Engels 1972, Leacock 1972, Lerner 
1986, Silverblatt 1991 145-53)'"—and that understanding the circumstances of 
the historical takeover will contribute to the demythologization of patriarchy 
and to its ultimate undoing !! 

These early anthropological debates on the sequencing of matnrarchy and 
patriarchy 1n the history of human evolution and their role 1n the construction ot 
theories of cultural diffusion have been discussed at length elsewhere (eg, 
Langham 1981, Trautmann 1987, chap 7, and from a feminist point of view, 
Bamberger 1974, Fee 1972) Here, however, I wish to consider especially their 
interpretation within the so-called structural-functional school of British social 
anthropology 

Coming into existence ın the 1nterwar years 1n self-conscious opposition to 
evolutionist and diffusionist practices, structural-functionalism was the ruling 
orthodoxy in British anthropology through the 1950s and 1960s (Kuper 1973, 
1982) Specifically, within this tradition, I wish to focus on the dominant mode 
of kinship studies which has subsequently earned the title of ‘descent theory’ 
and which has provided a distinctive interpretation of the institutions of 
matnarchy and patriarchy Imbricated within this frame, the notions of 
patriarchy and matrarchy shared the conceptual frailties, and ultimately the 
historical destiny, of the wider paradigm in which they were encompassed And 
while there have been many commonalities through rival schools of kinship 
studies, including also on issues pertaining to the interpretation of matriarchy 
and patriarchy, these notions per se have not maintained or regained the 
conceptual centrality they earlier had within the structural-functional tradition, 
not to speak of their former salience 1n evolutionist and diffusionist theories of 
the origin and development of the human family 

Many of the points of criticism I make in the following pages have been 
rehearsed before (indeed ıt might be said with some justification that the fate of 
the descent theory was settled a whole generation ago), and to repeat them may 
seem like flogging a dead, and already very well-flogged, horse ° But though 
the horse may be in bad shape as far as professional anthropology 1s 
concerned—which 1s why, as I argue, anthropologists espouse the notion of 
patriarchy only at some risk to their professional reputations—it appears that ıt 1s 
still very much alive and kicking as a central concept of feminist discourse 4 

Moreover, the notion of patriarchy has special appeal, or appears especially 
self-evident, to us ın India, as 1t may to many ın other non-Western societies--all 
formerly the ‘other’ of the metropolitan anthropological ‘gaze’—in the light of 
the kinship practices widely prevalent in this region As I have pointed out 
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elsewhere (Ubero1 1993b 12-15), South Asian ethnography was of some 
significance in the formulation of 19th century theories of the matriarchal 
prehistory of mankind (Lewis Henry Morgan), and of the nature of the 
patriarcha] extended family (Henry Sumner Maine) Reworked within the 
structural-functionalist frame, this knowledge was then returned to us, duly 
scientized and authorized and reassuringly congruent with our commonsense 
understanding of the nature of ‘traditional’ or ‘feudal’ Indian society In fact, it 
comes as something of a surprise to realise that a number of Western feminists, 
especially those of Marxist inclination, have specialized ‘patriarchy’ in 
reference to the sexual division of labour and to the relations of the sexes in 
capitalist and late-capitalist regimes (e g , Beechey 1979 71ff, Eisenstein 1979, 
Mies 1986, Walby 1990) 

It 1s particularly because the anthropological concept of patriarchy appears 
so seductively self-evident to us in India, that I have thought 1t worth looking 
again at the strengths and, more pertinently the frailties, of classical descent 
theory Curious as ıt may seem to those who construe the history of kinship 
studies from a different vantage, as a succession of opposed paradigms, some of 
the operational and conceptual problems of descent theory are shared 1n a style 
of kinship studies, known as alliance theory, which has challenged, and 1n some 
readings has historically superseded, descent theory as anthropological 
orthodoxy, especially 1n reference to family and kinship in the South Asian 
region |4 


I 
DESCENT THEORY 


For several decades, the standard anthropological definitions of patriarchy and 
matriarchy were derived from a 1924 essay on ‘The Mother's Brother in South 
Africa’ by A R Radcliffe-Brown, founder of the structural-functional school of 
British social anthropology I quote the relevant passage here ın full 


There 1s, unfortunately, a great deal of looseness in the use of the terms 
matriarchal and patriarchal, and for that reason, many anthropologists refuse 
to use them If we are to use them at all, we must first give exact definitions 
A society may be called patriarchal when descent is patrilineal (1e, the 
children belong to the group of the father), marriage 1s patrilocal (ie, the 
wife removes to the local group of the husband), inheritance (of property) 
and succession (to rank) are 1n the male line, and the family is patri-potestal 
(1e, the authority over the members of the family ıs ın the hands of the 
father or his relatives) On the other band, a society can be called 
matriarchal when descent,inheritance and succession are 1n the female line, 
marriage 1s matrilocal (the husband removing to the home of his wife), and 
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when authorty over children is wielded by the mother's relat:ves 
(Radchiffe-Brown 1952b 22) !5 


At the first glance, this formulation promises to fulfil Radcliffe-Brown's 
ambition to make anthropology into a more exact science But appearances are 
deceptive In fact, 1t 1s logically and operationally problematic in ways that 
disclose the 1nadequacies of the general theory of social organization. within 
which 1t was encompassed 


Logic of Patriarchy/Matriarchy Opposition 
The first problem has to do with the logic of the relationship between patriarchy 
and matnarchy that Radcliffe-Brown posits here, and specifically with the 
definitional asymmetry of the two terms We would not be the first to remark 
that Radcliffe-Brown’s wording skilfully (1f not deliberately) obscures the fact 
that in the respective definitions of patriarchy and matriarchy, familial authority 
in either system 1s expected to repose with males, the father or pater familias in 
the one, the maternal uncle or other male relative on the mother’s side in the 
other The reason according to Radcliffe-Brown ıs that there are no known 
empirical societies where women-legitimately—wield authority over men in the 
family and society (see Gould and Kolb 1964 416) though there may be 
societies, at least some feminist anthropologists would like to think so, where 
the relationship between the sexes 1s relatively egalitarian, or non-herarchicelly 
complementary (see eg, Draper 1975, Gough 1975, Leacock 1978, Sachs 
1975) In other words, as the logical mverse of patriarchy, matriarchy 1s a 
‘myth’, a mere projection of the human imagination and its natural penchant for 
conceptual symmetry 

Now this question of sexual asymmetry in the exercise of power—the 
universal or near-universal domination of men over women-is precisely che 
issue that feminists seek to address, and towards the explanation of which they 
have proposed the notion of patriarchy, but Radcliffe-Brown has ruled it out of 
bounds for critical interrogation It 1s to be accepted as simply a universal, 
empirical ‘fact’ of human existence No doubt this gesture could be cited as yet 
another item in the incriminating catalogue of evidence of sexist bias in the 
conduct of anthropology (cf Ardener 1986)—which I have no doubt that ıt 1s 
But my objection in the present context 1s logical and methodological, rather 
than ethical 

In the first place, Radcliffe-Brown seemed to be undecided as to whether the 
types of ‘patriarchy’ and ‘matriarchy’ were descriptive labels—as seems implied 
by their asymmetry ın respect of the authority dimension—or what sociologists 
call ‘ideal types’, that 1s, as models to which empirical societies would conform 
to a greater or lesser degree Even if there were not/had never been/could never 
be—for reasons connected with the biological endowment of the sexes—complete 
conformity to the matriarchal type, the type has still to be posited in its pure 
form lest the definitional logic of the opposition of patriarchy/matriarchy be 
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mvalidated In other words, the empirical existence or non-existence of the pure 
matriarchal type 1s not really relevant to the positing of a matriarchal ‘type’ of 
society where, among other things, women dominate men as the logical inverse 
of societies where men dominate women 

Second, Radcliffe-Brown seemed undecided as to whether the logical 
relation of patriarchy and matriarchy was of the taxonomic, that 1s, either/or, 
type (to use, for convenience, terms from linguistic semantics [e g Leech 1981 
chap 6]) or a polar opposition, which allows a point of neutrality between the 
opposed poles The latter seems to be implied when Radcliffe-Brown writes, 1n 
the same 1924 essay from which we have already quoted 'If [the above] 
definition of these opposing terms ıs accepted, it ıs at once obvious that a great 
number of primitive societies may 1ncline more to one side, and others more to 
the other —'(1952b 22, see also 1952a 14) 

The suggestion is that all societies can be located along a continuum of types 
from patriarchy through to its (near-/ quasi-) inverse, matriarchy, or, one might 
say, that there can be degrees of patriarchy Logically, such a scale presumes a 
point of neutrality between the polar extremes—in this case, of balance between 
father-right and mother-rght In terms of the rules of descent, this could 
conceivably be a space for inserting the type of double unilineal descent, or, as 
Edmund Leach suggests in a rather different context, bilateral or cognatic 
kinship systems !6 This was clearly not Radcliffe-Brown's intention, however, 
for he was exclusively preoccupied with the ramifications of the principle of 
unilineal descent, the mid-point on his scale representing the neutralisation of 
the descent rule by other factors—for instance by the rule of residence (see 
below) By contrast, and focusing on the potestality factor, a number of feminist 
writers have sought to explore the dynamics of societies where the relat;ons of 
the sexes are relatively egalitarian (Draper 1975, Leacock 1978) This focus 
would not be conceivable within Radcliffe-Brown’s scheme, first, because of 
his privileging of the descent factor, a problem to which we will return shortly, 
and second, more pertinently 1n the present context, because of the logical 
asymmetry of his scheme ın respect of potestality universally, executive 
authority 1s exercised by males over females 


Multi-Variate Contrasts 
Leaving this methodological issue aside, and taking Radcliffe-Brown’s 
definition at its face value, however, his scheme 1s not quite as simple as it at 
first appears Of course there are empirical societies that run true to type—a full 
score on all five criteria of patriarchy or matriarchy (that 1s, to reiterate, 
matriarchy in Radcliffe-Brown's definition. of the term) But how 1s one to 
evaluate societies with a less-than-perfect score on either count? Can one 
merely count the pluses and minuses to decide on the overall ‘inclination’ in 
one direction or another? 

As a matter of tact, this 1s a procedure which 1s sometimes followed I am 
thinking, to take a random example, of a chart 1n Louis Dumont’s well-known 
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essay on ‘Hierarchy and Marriage Alliance in South Indian Kinship’ (1957) 
Operationalizing an hypothesis originally suggested by Levi-Strauss in The 
Elementary Structures of Kinship (1949), Dumont classified a number of Tamil 
communities as having ‘harmonic’ (1e consistent) or ‘disharmonic’ (mixed, 
1nconsistent) maternal or paternal features 1n respect of succession, inheritance, 
descent and residence (the potestality dimension was only an afterthought fo: 
Dumont [1983a 66 n 12]) Arriving at what he termed an ‘index’ for these 
(that 1s, all +, all -, or both + and -), Dumont then additionally sought to 
correlate these patterns, harmonic or disharmonic, with the new factor that he 
was testing for, namely, the type of cross-cousin marriage practised (ibid : 
1983a 63-67, esp fig 9, also Levi-Strauss 1969 218) 

However, to arrange the mixed societies along a continuum is more 
problematic, as Dumont himself was aware in the present example, for it 
assumes that all features are evenly weighted This 1s a proposition with which 
few would concur (cf Lewis 1965 99, 108) Moreover, a closer look may show 
that there are relations of determination within the set of patriarchal or 
matriarchal attributes, so that, for instance, given A, or given the combination of 
A +B, C, D and E usually follow Establishing such correlations 1s a little game 
that some anthropologists like to play, dipping into the treasury of ethnographic 
data made available by G P Murdock through the Human Relations Area Files. 
The possibilities of meaningful (and meaningless?) correlations between 
different features of social organization, or between features of social 
organization and aspects of production and matenal culture, are almost 
endless ” 


Privileging the Principle of Unilineal ‘Descent’ 

For the most part, however, and without relying on statistical demonstrations, 
the commonsense presumption, embedded ın the history of anthropology and 
the politics of its practice (at least until quite recently) was that the mode of 
descent would have, or properly should have, a determining relation over all 
other factors That 1s, the mode of descent, or the mode of descent allied with 
the rule of residence, would be sufficient to indicate the ‘inclination’ of anv 
Society towards the patriarchal or matriarchal types, though not the extent of 
their conformity Certainly, ıt was not coincidental that Radcliffe-Brown listed 
*descent', followed by rules of residence, at the head of his set of contrasting 
features of matriarchal and patriarchal societies, though the remaining three 
factors may have been, and on the evidence presumably were, randomly 
enumerated (Some people might read a lot into the fact that the potestality 
dimension came last!) 

If the privileging of descent was merely implied in Radcliffe-Brown’s 1924 
essay, ıt was quite explicit a decade later ın 1935 when, ın a much-cited 
discussion of ‘Patrilineal and Matrilineal Succession’, he quietly substituted the 
problematic terms, patriarchy/matriarchy with patrliny/matriliny directly 
invoking the descent principle (and incidentally masking the power 
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connotations of arche [Gr ‘rule’]) In this substitution one sees the further 
focusing of the distinctive view of kinship organization which was the hallmark 
of the so-called descent theorists, and which reached its apogee in the 
remarkable collection of papers on African Systems of Kinship and Marriage 
(1950), edited by Radcliffe-Brown and Daryll Forde 

The terminological substitution did not, however, dispose of the conceptual 
and operational problems of the earlier definition In a sense these problems 
were exacerbated by the very heavy semantic load that the notion of descent 
was thereby required to carry, as a result—at least 1n part—of the experience of 
Bntish social anthropologists working in Africa 

To begin with, as Radcliffe-Brown immediately conceded, a person's 
inheritance 1s always bilateral, even if one or the other side predominates in 
respect of group placement He wrote 


Everywhere 1n human society the status of an individual 1s very largely 
determined by birth as the child of a particular father and particular mother 
Behind the question of succession [in the broadest sense of the term], 
therefore, lies the question of what elements of status, 1 e , what rights and 
duties, are transmitted to the child by the father on the one hand and by the 
mother on the other The most universal rule 1s that an individual 
derives some elements of his status from or through his father, and others 
from or through his mother Where the rights and duties derived from 
the father preponderate in social importance over those derived through the 
mother, we have what it 1s usual to call a patrilineal system Inversely a 
matrilineal system 1s one in which the rights and duties derived through the 
mother preponderate over those derived through the father (Radcliffe-Brown 
1952c 38, 39) 


In other words, even in kinship systems which are classed as unilineal, a 
complementary, if often unequal, distribution of rights and duties 1s to be 
expected 1n all but very exceptional cases—for instance, of slaves, prostitutes, 
and the like 

Having conceded so much, however, Radcliffe-Brown proceeded to 
overlook this bilaterality Descent theory, as 1t came to be developed, focused 
not merely on the cumulative effect of filiation (the relation of child to parent), 
but primarily and paradigmatically on unilineal descent systems, whether 
patrilineal or matrilineal, as though patriliny and matriliny were the only 
rational and natural choices in respect of social organization—at least for 
primitive societies As Radcliffe-Brown put it 


In any society in which kinship 1s of fundamental importance ın the total 
social structure, as it 1s ın the majority of non-European societies, if 1s 
essential for social stability and continuity that the rights of different 
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individuals over a given individual should be defined in such a way as to 
avoid as far as possible conflicts of rights (1952c 40, emphasis added) '8 


That ıs, for a (primitive) society to function effectively, a person needed to be 
unambiguously placed in the social group of either the mother or of the 
father—but not both—denying as it were one aspect of filiation 


Complementary Filiation 

There are a number of implications of this privileging of descent—meaning the 
principle of unilineal descent-that deserve mention here The first, arising from 
the effective negation of kinship through the parent other than the one through 
whom descent 1s traced for the purposes of group placement, was the need to 
provide a ‘solution’ to the ‘problem’ thus created of interpreting the role of the 
‘other’ side of the family in the life of the individual This was in fact the 
precise question to which Radcliffe-Brown’s 1924 essay had been addressed, 
namely, an explanation of the familiar and privileged relation between maternal 
uncle and sister’s son noted in the ethnographies of many patnarchal/patrilineal 
societies in Africa (and elsewhere too) In the earlier, evolutionist, model of 
anthropology, this oft-recorded cultural trait had been read as evidence of, or a 
vestige from, an earlier phase of mother-right But Radcliffe-Brown’s rejection 
of the evolutionist explanation demanded a new approach to the role of the 
mother’s brother and maternal kin in patriarchal/patrilineal societies (1952b 
15-17) Contrasting the matriarchal and patriarchal cases—in matrilineal 
societies the mother’s brother 1s usually a stern disciplinarian and the father a 
source of affection—on the one hand, and the respective relations with the 
mother’s brother and the father’s sister on the other, Radcliffe-Brown 
hypothesized that the attitude to the mother’s brother was an extension of that to 
the mother, and the attitude to the father’s sister an extension of that to the 
father, representing, in a patrilineal society, non-potestality and potestality 
respectively (ibid 25) 

This theory was modified and developed further by Meyer Fortes !? Fortes’ 
theory of ‘complementary filiation’ sought to define the opposed but ultimately 
complementary characteristics of the two types of kinship relations, the one 
pertaining in what he called the ‘political-jural’ or public domain, and 
determined by group membership, the other pertaining in the residual 
‘domestic’ domain By contrast with the potestal politico-Jural domain, the 
domestic domain was more egalitarian and gave expression to the ‘natural’ 
human sentiments of love and affection Fortes’ theory was eagerly seized upon 
by some feminist anthropologists, who extracted from ıt a general theory of the 
opposition of the public versus the private domains, the world of men versus the 
world of women, connecting this with the different roles of the sexes in 
biological reproduction ® This early formulation of the bases of the power 
equation between the sexes continues to be influential, though it 1s not without 
its difficulties, mainly because it takes for granted and valorises the essentialist 
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stereotypes of masculinity and femininity that many feminists seek to contest 
(Collier and Yanagisako 1987b 3-4, Moore 1988 chap 6, Stacey and Thorne 
1985 306-7, 310, Yanagisako 1979 187-9) (As Scheffler pleaded, in a 
somewhat different context ‘Must we flee sexism only to be landed with 
feminist essentialism’ [1991 371)] In fact, much of the thrust of contemporary 
feminist anthropology since then has been in the direction of rethinking or 
refining this position, for instance by conjoining it with a theory of the sexual 
division of labour in production, mediated by attention to the specificities of 
social formations (Beechey 1979 80-82) 


Unilineal vs. Non-Unilineal Descent 
An equally obvious problem in Radcliffe-Brown's elision of patriarchy/patriliny 
and matriarchy/matriliny is that it completely excludes from serious 
consideration all those societies which do not operate on the principle of 
untlineal descent or, maybe, what ıs called ‘double uniineal descent’ (the 
existence and character of the latter type bemg at one stage a subject of debate 
within this tradition) We will not attempt to go into the reasons for this 
blindspot except to remark 1n passing that commentators either excuse it as 
circumstantial-an outcome of the fact that this tradition was developed by 
anthropologists working in Africa, where unilineal systems are prominent (but, 
we should add, are by no means exclusive), or condemn it as politically 
motivated in the colonial context by a desire to understand the mode of 
functioning of kinship-based ‘stateless’ political systems *! Certainly ıt was 
based on a radical distinction between primitive and contemporary Western 
societies. It 1s also consistent with this tradition’s valorization of homeostasis, 
‘stability’, and functional consistency, an issue we will refer to again 
In the quotation given above, Radcliffe-Brown (1952c 40) gives the 
impression that a unilinearity of rights and duties 1s a distinctive feature of 
non-European/primitive societies, where kinship plays an overwhelming role in 
organizing social life The authontative statement of this position was Fortes’ 
1953 paper on ‘The Structure of Unilineal Descent Groups’ According to 
Fortes, unilineally recruited groups tend to function as ‘corporations’, that 1s, as 
bounded and enduring groups sharing a territory and some property ın common, 
united through an ideology of descent from a common ancestor (a ‘descent 
dogma’) and common ritual observances, including usually ancestor worship, 
and obedient to a recognized chain of authority mapped on to the kinship 
structure By contrast, modern or Western society can (as it were) afford a 
bilateral reckoning of kinship because on the one hand the social function of 
kinship has itself shrunk, while on the other hand specialized institutions have 
developed to take over the numerous other functions that the kinship system 
performs in primitive societies 

From the viewpoint of those located 1n South Asia, where bilateral kinship 1s 
quite marginalized, the focus on unilineal systems might seem quite compelling 
(see Singh 1993 52-54) ın fact it ıs not so Allowing that the numbers game 1s 
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a hazardous one (after all, what 1s 1t that counts as a ‘society’ or ‘culture’ for 
purposes of enumeration? [Barnes 1971, chap 1]), 1t has been estimated that 
something like one-third of the world's societies ‘do not employ either 
patrilineal or matrilineal descent as a major organizing principle 1n the grouping 
of kinsmen’ (Buchler and Selby 1968 85, citing the evidence of G P Murdock) 
and these are, significantly, at all stages of techno-economic development, from 
the very primitive to the most advanced If they can be classed neither as 
matriarchal/matrilineal nor as patriarchal/patrilineal in Radcliffe-Brown’s 
scheme, then where exactly do they stand with respect to relations of the sexes? 

It seems that Radcliffe-Brown regarded non-unilineal societies as of little 
account, or dismissed them as inherently inefficient and unworkable for the 
reason that they could not mobilize a discrete group for particular social 
functions, as for example, for taking revenge, or seeking compensation 
Radcliffe-Brown’s favourite example here was the Teutonic system, and he 
made this appear so thoroughly confused in comparison to the formidable and 
structurally elegant stateless segmentary systems he and others had described in 
Africa that it 1s little wonder it has long since been consigned to history (1952c 
45) Whether or not cognatic (bilateral) descent yields an unworkable or 
transitional social system was a subject of debate a little later on (Fox 1967 
chap 6, Freeman 1961), but we may note here that the valorization of the 
principle of unilineal descent for 1ts potential to construct discrete social groups 
was shared by the descent, and the rival alliance, theorists (though the latter, 1t 
should be said, attached no special significance to the fact of matrilineal vs 
patrilineal descent, which Levi-Strauss described as merely ‘an illusion of 
traditional sociology’ [Barnes 1971 142ff, Levi-Strauss 1969 409, Schneider 
1965 46-47]) 

There 1s no need to go into the intricacies of this discussion here, except to 
point to the sleight of hand by which the principle of unilineal descent is 
presumed to yield a bounded group, not merely conceptually in the sense of 
unambiguously defining the individual's status, rights and duties but, quite 
literally, in arrangements ‘on the ground’, that 1s, 1n a territorial location (Kuper 
1982, Schneider 1965 47, 50) (This accounts for the importance in this scheme 
of the residence rules, since only a patri- or matri-local residence rule, 
harmontous with the descent rule, would keep the descent groups territonally 
intact ) 

Empirically speaking, however, not all societies with a rule of unilineai 
descent have active descent groups with all the features that Radcliffe-Brown 
and later Fortes, attributed to them (Scheffler 1966) For instance, the principle 
of unilineal descent might dictate only the rules of exogamy (think of the 
brahmanical gotra), and not 1mply territorial cohesion, a segmentary political 
system coordinate with the kinship system, a strong descent ‘ideology’, an 
ancestor cult, and so on though groups with all these features are to be found 1n 
several regions of the world, including South Asia (see eg, Shah 1977, also 
Hershman 1981, chap 5, Lecomte-Tilouine 1993) However, the identification 
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of the *descent' principle with the constitution of segmentary descent groups 
further restricts the application of the matriarchal and patriarchal types—and, 
again, leaves more societies categorically residual That 1s, in assuming 
unilineal descent of one or the other kind as not merely a feature, but the 
determining feature, the location of societies along the axis from patriarchy to 
matriarchy implies that the scale ıs applicable only for a very limited set of 
human societies Where does one place the rest? 


Meaning of ‘Descent’ 

The next point at issue 1s the question of whether the type of rule of descent 1s 
an adequate criterion for comparing and discriminating societies ‘on the 
ground’, 1n the present instance from the viewpoint ot relations of the sexes 
What, actually, does knowing the rule of descent tell about a society? In some 
reckonings, very little Leach, for example, has dismissed the focus on the 
descent principle as an anthropological fetish, declaring, with his characteristic 
1conoclasm, ‘It may be that to create a class labelled [ın this case] matrilineal 
societies 1s as irrelevant for our understanding of social structure as the creation 
of a class of blue butterflies 1s for the understanding of the anatomical structure 
of lepidoptera' (1961a 4, one of anthropology's most oft-quoted “quotes’) 

Even those who are sympathetic to descent theory concede that criteria of 
descent alone, or of descent plus residence, or even of all five of 
Radcliffe-Brown’s features, operationally amount to a very crude way of 
classifying degrees of patriarchy Initially ıt was suggested that the descent 
system model worked well enough in Africa, but was for unexplained reasons 
mappropriate in other culture areas-New Guinea, for instance (see Barnes 
1962 Strathern 1988 11, 45, 49-51) Similarly, Dumont had insisted that in 
South Asia as a culture region the alliance model was more applicable, though 
Leach again had more or less the same problems with the alliance theory as he 
had had with the descent theory when ıt came to application to real/empurical 
societies (1961a, chap 3) And finally a number of writers asserted that descent 
theory was just a ‘model’ (no doubt a very elegant model) which represented 
and explained only imperfectly the observed facts on the ground—in Africa, or 
anywhere else for that matter (Buchler and Selby 1968 74-75, Worsley 1956) 
Some went so far as to impute that not just descent, but the very ideal of a 
domain of ‘kinship’, was an artifact of anthropological practice, that ıt had no 
existence in itself, and that it was merely the idiom through which bedrock 
political and economic relations were expressed, and cultural ideals 
articulated ?? The ultimate paradox, as already mentioned, was the development 
of an ‘anti-kinship school’ of kinship studies, associated with the Chicago 
anthropologist, David Schneider ? 


Models and Real Life 
These debates on the relevance or otherwise of descent theory were an aspect of 
a wider reflection at the time (mid-1960s) on problems of social science 
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methodology, with particular reference to the status of ‘models’ in 
anthropology As Schneider insisted, there were indeed some dreadful ‘muddles 
in the models’ that anthropologists worked with, especially when viewed across 
schools of anthropological practice (Schneider 1965) Given a particular 
‘model’ of social organization—be ıt descent theory, or alliance theory for tha. 
matter—there 1s no way of knowing how adequately a society conforms to the 
model, or of evaluating and ranking measures of conformity For instance, à 
rule of cross-cousin marriage 1s a characteristic feature of Dravidian kinship 
systems (believed to have implications for women’s position in the family), but 
empirical studies show conformity to rule varying widely between 4 per cent 
and 54 per cent Some of this variation 1s to be accounted for by demographic 
constraints, but some represents the exercise of other options for various 
contingent reasons— the very stuff of family politics (Trautmann 1981 218) 
Similarly, Palriwala has shown that the rule of patri-virilocal post-marital 
residence in Rajasthan 1s subverted by the custom of young wives returning 
frequently, and for long periods, to their natal homes, for rituals, festivals, anc 
unpaid agricultural labour (Palriwala 1991 2771-72) Or, the joint family is € 
cultural ideal through South Asia, but conformity to the ideal 1s only partial, anc 
has not changed appreciably through the last century or more of census 
statistics, despite a widespread impression/anxiety that the ‘traditional’ Joint 
family system ıs ‘breaking down’ (Shah 1968) One could go on and on 
multiplying examples 

Reviewing the debates on the implications of descent theory from a position 
of sympathy ın the mid-1960s, I M Lewis concluded that the descent factor in 
itself ıs an inadequate index of the strength of the patrilineal complex 
Comparing a set of societies that are, formally speaking, equally patrilineal, he 
demonstrated that there were substantial social structural and cultural 
differences between them These differences could be captured not only by 
noting ‘the extent to which matrilineal principles of grouping are, or are not 
recognized’ (1965 105), but by bringing into consideration some of the 
recognized ‘functional’ attributes of patrilineal descent, and noting, inversely 
the presence or absence of other cross-cutting principles, such as local 
contiguity, contract, age-sets, hierarchical political organization, which ‘may 
detract from the exclusiveness of patriliny just as effectively and significantly as 
the parallel recognition of matrilineal descent’ (ibid 105) 

It was clear from this very instructive exercise that societies that were 
“strongly patrilineal’ in regard to some functions, may not be so in respect of 
others Moreover, since these functions may be unevenly weighted and may (or 
may not) have determining relations over other elements (a problem that we 
have already alluded to), there 1s no way of arriving at a consolidated mdex of 
patrilineal emphasis, except ın a very crude way (ibid 108-9) It might also be 
noted here that some of the functional criteria of patrilineal adherence that 
Lewis suggested are disputed, or are matters of varied interpretations For 
instance, Lewis suggested that the emphasis on the patriline can be considered 
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stronger ın societies where women do not surrender their agnatic affiliation 
after marriage, and where the marital bond 1s, correspondingly, weaker In most 
writings on South Asia, on the other hand, the opposite complex 1s regarded as 
an index of patriarchy—that 15, when women upon marriage change their names, 
their gotras, their ‘blood’, and lose all but the most residual rights 1n their natal 
homes ^ It 1s clearly very much a matter of opinion and interpretation 


Other Possible Variables 

Though Radcliffe-Brown had suggested just five defining characteristics. of 
matriarchy/patriarchy, privileging descent among them, others may—and 
do—suggest a different range of variables whose presence or absence they 
believe affects the relative positions of the sexes As an instance, one might cite 
a paper by Karen Sachs (1975), who seeks corroboration of Engels’ theory 
connecting the devaluation of women with the rise of class society In this paper 
she compares a set of four African societies, ranging from the egalitarian Mbuti 
and Lovedu to the more socially differentiated Ganda, with the Pondu 
occupying an in-between position None of her hypothesized variables—that 1s, 
in the social domain, mutual-aid, self-representation, socializing opportunity, 
extramarital sex, divorce, social disposal of wealth, political office, 
extra-domestic dispute settlement, extra-domestic mediation with the 
supernatural, and in the domestic domain, wife’s inheritance of marital estate, 
wife’s authority over domestic affairs, wife as private reproducer (adultery 
compensation), menstrual and pregnancy restrictions—coincided with those 
suggested by Radcliffe-Brown She concluded that the position of women 
‘declined from Mbuti and Lovedu to Ganda in direct correlation to the 
domestication of women’s work and the development of production for 
exchange and private property’ and ‘that Engels was night after all—that 
private property and production for exchange lead to women’s domestication 
and subordination’ (ibid 228) 

A second illustration 1s rather nearer home, taken from the work of Kolenda 
(1987), who addressed herself to the macro-sociological analysis of factors 
believed to affect the incidence of joint family living in South Asia, considered 
the regional distribution of these features throughout the region, and examined 
the changing regional profile over several decades Excepting matrilineal 
enclaves 1n the southwest and northeast, and areas of bilateral descent and ambi- 
or neolocal residence through the tribal belts and in the South (and in Sr: 
Lanka), most communities in India are ‘patriarchal’ by Radchiffe-Brown’s 
criteria 25 But beneath this apparent uniformity, Kolenda finds significant 
regional variations 1n measures of what she calls ‘wifely bargaining power’, 
inversely correlated with high proportions of joint families This regional 
pattern manrfests itself notably in (1) higher rates of divorce, desertion, and 
remarriage, (11) bridewealth rather than dowry, and (nr uxorilaterality rather 
than virilaterality —not to forget attention to asymmetries 1n the sex ratio (ibid 
103, 263-66) 
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Functional Consistency 

It would now be evident that Radcliffe-Brown’s scheme was not actually 
value-neutral—that his ‘ideal type’ implied an ideal (ın the usual, 1e , normative, 
sense of the word) of structural consistency Just as he valued unilmeal systems 
over non-unilineal ones for therr unambiguous criteria of affiliation—to recall 
his reference to the necessity for social ‘stability’ and ‘continuity’—so also he 
valorized those societies whose features were either consistently patriarchal or 
consistently matriarchal, suggesting that the others were not only typologically 
imperfect but functionally defective ‘Unilineal institutions’, he asserted, ‘are 
almost, 1f not entirely, a necessity in any ordered social system’ (1952c 48) 
This view was itself consistent (one almost hesitates to use the word) with the 
overall ambience of structural-functional social theory, which conceives of 
societies as existing in self-regulating equilibrium through the harmonious 
functioning of their separate but interlocking subsystems (Barnes 1971 189, 
219, 265, Buchler and Selby 1968 75) The theory of segmentary poliucal 
systems, which was developed to explain the mode of functioning of ‘stateless 
polities’ (which forms the theme of the book by Middleton and Tait 1958), was 
regarded, as the piece de resistance of this school and an affirmation of the 
value of descent theory, though 1n fact the merging of identical and politically 
equal segments does not always and everywhere map perfectly on to a 
developed lineage system, and 1s not universally associated with 'stateless' 
systems (Goody 1957 101-102) 

One should note here, however, by way of qualification, that the 1deal of 
‘consistency’ of other features with the rule of descent was not confined to the 
structural-functional tradition, but was shared by modes of kinship studies that 
are, on other grounds, regarded as quite opposed In a critical study of three 
major ‘styles’ 1n the study of kinship 1n the postwar period— those of GP 
Murdock, Claude Levi-Strauss and Meyer Fortes-Barnes (1971) has 
demonstrated how each in his own way has assumed the consistency, or the 
desirability of consistency, of other features of social organization with the rule 
of descent Murdock, for instance, believed that societies tended ‘adaptively’ 
towards functional consistency, even 1f very few at any one point in time were 
fully integrated (ibid, chap 1 17-18) Despite his sensitivity to the time 
dimension in lineage structuration and segmentation, Fortes, following 
Radcliffe-Brown, assumed a homeostatic and functionally integrated condition 
of society (ibid. 17-18) And Levi-Strauss, as we have already noted 1n another 
connection, had included a contrast of ‘harmonic’ and ‘disharmonic’ regimes as 
determining factors in the structuring of systems of marriage alliance (1969 
218, 273, 441, 493), asserting that the privileged form of elementary kinship 
structure, the system of generalized exchange articulated 1n the practice of 
matrilateral cross-cousin marriage, was necessarily associated with an harmonic 
regime, that 1s, one in which rules of descent and residence were either both 
maternal, or both paternal 
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The subversion of the ideal type of unilineal society by the ‘disharmony’ of 
its component features (in particular, one should note, by inconsistent 
post-marital residence rules) was believed to be especially likely 1n the case of 
matrilineal kinship systems, which were seen to be inherently or structurally 
unstable for one Teason or another It was as though they must always be 
straining towards the logical consistency, 1f not also the natural necessity and 
historical inevitability, of patriliny or patriarchy Radcliffe-Brown himself cited 
an example here of an Australian tribe with matrilineal totemic clans but a 
patrilineal residence rule, describing their social organization as ‘thoroughly 
bilateral’ for most purposes, ‘kinship through the father [being] of more 
importance than kinship through the mother’ (Radcliffe-Brown 1952b 22-23) 

In an important contribution to this line of thinking a generation later, 
Audrey Richards coined the term ‘matrilineal puzzle’ for this structural 
phenomenon, insisting that 


The balance of interest between the two sides of the family ts bound to be an 
uneasy one in the case of matrilmeal communities, and for this reason 
variation between neighbouring states [within a particular region of 
matrilineal kinship] 1s to be expected, as well as different types of marriage 
and family within each tribe itself (1950 211, emphasis added) 


At base, according to Richards, was a tension (1) between the rule of matrilineal 
descent and the rule of post-marital residence, with husbands and brothers in 
competition for control over women and their children, and (11) between the rule 
of matrilineal descent and the location cf domestic and extra-domestic authority 
in the hands of males (ibid 208, 246-49)—as Radcliffe-Brown had implicitly 
conceded in his original definition of matriarchy While Richards‘ work has 
been an important inspiration for leter writings on matrilineal societies, 
including the matrilineal communities of South Asia (Nakane 1967, Nongbri 
1988, Schneider and Gough 1961), there does not appear to have been 
comparable anxiety regarding disharmonic features in patrilineal systems 


III 
WHERE TO NOW? 


After this rather long excursus into the intricacies of anthropological descent 
theory, 1t would be as well to try and recall why we set out on this journey in the 
first place 

The explicit reason was by way of explanation of the avoidance of the 
concept of patriarchy 1n present-day anthropology, including by those who 
sincerely regard themselves as feminists and who self-consciously seek to 
remedy the invisibility or misrepresentation of women 1n their discipline It was 
argued that this was because the concept pertained centrally in certain 
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anthropological paradigms that are now regarded as faulted 1n a number of 
respects We have detailed these problems 1n reference to the very influential 
body of writing on descent theory, noting that many of these faults were shared 
with other, and supposedly competitive, modes of kinship studies 

To sum up, as first formulated by Radcliffe-Brown, the concept of 
patriarchy was both logically unsound as an ideal-type proposition, and-also 
operationally problematic on several counts Critics have pointed to the 
difficulty of ranking and evaluating systems with mixed features—how, in 
practical terms, does one rank one society as more or less patriarchal than 
another?—and of discriminating societies that are formally classed together in 
respect of patriarchal features but which are nonetheless felt to be qualitatively 
different in terms of relations of the sexes In particular, they point to problems 
arising from the privileging of the descent factor among the several constituent 
features of a patriarchal regime Hence our attention here to descent theory 

Focus on unilineal descent not only excludes from consideration all those 
societies which are differently constituted—thus leaving no substance from an 
anthropological viewport in the complaint of Western feminists (whose kinship 
system 1s bilateral) that they are labouring under patriarchy—but ıt masks or 
renders problematic and requiring special explanation relations of filiation, and 
(a point which my presentation did not adequately bring out but which 1s central 
to the contrast of the descent and alliance models) treats as relatively 
inconsequential relations established by marriage Even loyalists concede that 
the notion 1s an ‘abstraction’ or ‘model’ of a certain kind and that, ın practice, it 
1s often an inadequate or deceptive representation of realities on the ground It 1s 
certainly a rather blunt instrument for comparing and distinguishing societies 1n 
respect of gender relations—if ıt can reasonably be regarded as a measure of 
these at all, and not merely, as the more 1conoclastic of critics would say, a 
figment of professional anthropological theory and practice 

The implicit reason for this exercise was the suspicion that the assumptions 
of anthropological descent theory are not confined to the discipline of 
anthropology, but are a sort of shared social-scientific commonsense It seems 
all too easy to jump to conclusions about the impact of the system of descent 
and its ideology on relations of the sexes, without realising how 
methodologically suspect and operationally questionable these may be m a 
comparative perspective, and how this focus may conceal just as much zs it 
reveals I also have a feeling, which I cannot really substantiate, that the descent 
theory model appears unduly plausible to us in India for the reason that it 
confirms our self-image as refracted through the prism of colonial knowledge 
Since we tend to operate with Us Them Traditional Modern Developing 
Developed dichotomies, we tend to see the family and kinship system of the 
West (nuclear family, bilateral descent and inheritance, neo-local residence, 
self-arranged marriage, etc ) as indices of modernity, rather than of cultural 
difference, and we completely fail to attend to the varieties of patrilineal, 
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matrilineal and bilateral kinship organization when seen in a wider comparative 
perspective 

As already remarked, India 1s largely a patriarchal society by the criteria of 
the conventional definition of patriarchy, although it should be noted that 
post-independence legislation has introduced an uneven degree of bilaterality 
(at the level of the legal system) 1n the domain of inheritance and family law 
But the question ıs Is ıt worth focusing on the invariant structure of patriarchy, 
or should one attend instead to identifying the many other factors that appear to 
moderate relations of the sexes in different classes, castes, regions and 
communities, and through different phases of the male and female life-cycles, in 
the past and in the present? (Kolenda's work, already referred to, 1s relevant 
here ) In settling for the latter emphasis, I align myself with those feminists who 
argue that the notion of patriarchy can overcome its limitations only by 
disaggregation (e g, Beechey 1979, Lerner 1986 238-39), though I am rather 
less sanguine than they are that patriarchy can survive this dismemberment! 

The descent theory viewpoint explains a lot of what we want to know, 
indeed what we already know, about Indian society But it leaves a lot 
unanswered, also It explains the primacy of the blood bond that unites Father 
and Son, and its pohtico-jural content, but 1t does not anticipate the moral force 
of the Mother-Son bond—which for the most part remains the hunting-ground of 
the psychologists But, as every connoisseur of popular cinema knows, the 
mother's dying command is morally sacrosanct, the mother (or sister) wronged 
an inviolable injuction to revenge (see e g , Ganjoo 1991) The descent principle 
explains the basis of group placement, but we also know that it 1s moderated by 
that of caste hierarchy, which ıs ultimately bilateral, if somewhat 
asymmetrically so, to the extent that the child may succeed to the social status 
of the father only 1f the mother has ritual status not too different from that of the 
father (the degree of difference tolerated varymg from one caste to another 
[Shah 1982, Yalman 1963]) In other words, though the father’s ‘seed’ on the 
whole determines the child's identity, the ‘field’ has to be appropriate too (Das 
1976 3-4, Dube 1986, Hershman 1981 130-33) ?' In an ideal-typical patrilineal 
system, on the other hand, the mother's status would be irrelevant 

Similarly, the notion of sagotra, a patrilineal descent construct, 1s balanced 
by the notion of sapinda (‘shared body’) which, as Dumont argues, 1s bilateral 
along a sliding scale from near-symmetry in respect to marriage prohibitions, 
through greater asymmetry in mourning rituals and ancestor worship, to a 
strongly patrilineal bias 1n respect of inheritance (Dumont 1983b) In regard to 
inheritance, some feminists have belatedly and reluctantly conceded the social 
fact that dowry 1s indigenously conceived as a woman’s share of the family 
estate (albeit unequal compared to the sons’, and for the most part not under her 
control), foregoing which she might well lose all claims on the family estate 

Of course, these are all complex and tendentious questions which cannot be 
disposed of in a few sentences They are complex not only because of the great 
variety of Indian kinship practices (see Uberoi 1993a, Part I), but also because 
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of the possibility that different types of descent constructs, unilineal and 
bilateral, may exist simultaneously within the same community, called upon ın 
different social contexts or for different purposes, and presenting dilemmas of 
interpretation not only for the anthropologist-observer, but for the native-actor 
as well! This opens up an area of 'choice' and manipulation, 1n respect of 
descent, similar to that explored of late in reference to marriage preferences * 

As noted, descent theory has been critiqued for its dismissive treatment of 
marriage as merely a relation between localized descent groups which ensures 
the continuity of the group and also lays the foundation for the segmentation of 
lineages (the individuation of married brothers, or of the sons of different wives 
in a polygynous society) Feminists have been critical of the rival alliance 
theory, too, for valorizing 1n the idea of the ‘exchange of women’, men’s rights 
to dispose of their daughters/sisters ın marriage, as though they were 
commodities (e g Ingary 1985, chap 5, Mitchell 1975 370, Rubin 1975) ™ No 
doubt they have a point there But the focus on the structural implications of 
marriage 1s a very important one (cf Howell 1987) To my mind, the issue that 
affects gender relations most crucially is the ritual mferiority and vulnerability 
of the bride-givers in relation to the bride-takers ın the context of South Asian 
(Hindu) marriage It 1s this which makes the process of marital adjustment such 
a painful and one-sided affair (see Singh and Ubero1 1994), and which points to 
the importance of empirically investigating, for different groups ın the region, 
the extent of a married woman's night of return and maintenance in her natal 
home, ın theory and ın practice, and under fast-changing socioeconomic 
conditions This -particular factor does not feature ın the conventional 
enumeration of patriarchal characteristics, and 1n any case, as remarked earlier, 
anthropologists have been divided on the question of whether a married 
woman's rights 1n her natal family are an index of strong patrilineal emphasis 
or, quite to the contrary, of a covert matrilateral emphasis within a manifestly 
patriarchal regime 

Simply by its focus on the institution of marriage, alliance theory seems 
rather more appropriate than descent theory, but neither seems to provide an 
adequate explanation of the phenomena at hand Perhaps one needs to reach 
outside the domain of family and kinship to the understanding of ‘culture’ on 
the one hand and both the traditional and emerging political economy on the 
other The anthropological concept of patriarchy may be a starting point, and no 
doubt a reasonable starting point But 1t 1s only that, for 1t leaves too much else 
unexplained 


NOTES 


1 This paper was initially presented at a Seminar on ‘Women’s Studies in India’ held in 
September 1992 at the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla I am grateful for helpful 
comments made by participants ın the ILAS Seminar, and at a presentation of the paper ın the 
Sociological Research Colloquium of the Delhi School of Economics, and also to Uma 
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Chakravarti, Rajni Palriwala, A M Shah, T N Madan, J P S Uberoi and Veena Das for 
several stimulating suggestions * 
* The very ‘English’ phrase, ‘awkward relationship’, comes from the title of a well-known 
essay by Marilyn Strathern on the relationship of feminism and anthropology (1987) 
Notable exceptions here are Gerda Lerner's The Creation of Patriarchy (1986), which contains 
a useful appendix of definitions. cf this, and related terms and concepts, and Sylvia Walby's 
Theoring Patriarchy (1990), which seeks to delineate the features of ‘patriarchy’ as understood 
in four different traditions of feminist theonzing, for example, radical feminism, Marxist 
feminism, liberal feminism, and dual systems theory (a synthesis of radical and Marxist 
approaches) In general, however, definitions of patnarchy are not easy to come by, even where 
one would most expect to find them For instance, referring to the Indian academic context, 
Susheela Kaushik's ‘Patriarchy as a Concept in Social Sciences ın India’ (1987) in the journal 
Teaching Politics, to which I turned hopefully, offers no definition whatsoever, while assuring 
anxious Indian readers that feminism in India will not go the Western way and turn into a battle 
of the sexes 
For a sympathetic and constructive review of different usages of the concept of patriarchy, see 
Beechey 1979, also Palriwala 1990 esp , 44-5 
The Webster's New International Dictionary (1953) distinguishes patriarchy from andocracy, 
‘or the physical and social supremacy of men in primitive society, patriarchy being held to 
involve, besides such supremacy, father right , or descent and inheritance ın the male line’ 
Lerner (1986 238-9) usefully distinguishes the ‘narrow, traditional meaning of patnarchy, 
referring ‘to the system, historically derived from Greek and Roman law, 1n which the male 
head of the household had absolute legal and economic power over his dependent female and 
male family member’, and the ‘wider definition’ that femimsts seek to give it’ Though her 
writing has clearly been much influenced by anthropology she ignores the intermediate step of 
the reconstitution of the notion of patriarchy within the emerging science of anthropology 1n 
the 19th century, and its incorporation in thts way into modern social scientific discourse 
Entries on both matriarchy and patriarchy were signed by the American anthropologist, Arnold 
R Pilling 
As an example, the indexed to a recent anthology on ‘feminist anthropology tn the postmodern 
era’ (di Leonardo 1991a) has only a single entry under ‘patriarchy’, referring to Engels’ theory 
of the origin of patriarchy in the link between state formation and the subordination of women 
(see Silverblatt 1991 esp 144-166) Use of the actual term ‘patriarchy’ appears to have been 
studiously avoided in this collection, and the contemporary problematics of feminist 
anthropology instead identified as (1) gender 1n colonial history and anthropology, (1) gender 
as cultural politics, (ur) representing gendered labour, and (iv) rethinking gender and 
reproduction 
For instance, Veronica Beechey, reviewing the concept of patriarchy, writes that ‘the theory of 
patriarchy attempts to penetrate beneath the particular experiences and manifestations of 
women's oppression and to formulate some coherent theory of the basis of subordination which 
underlies them’ (1979 66) 
Such ‘facts of nature as the male/female differences ın body weight, the vulnerability of 
pregnant women and human infants, and the dependence therefore of women on male 
protection, etc, are advanced to account ‘naturally’ for the near universality of the nuclear 
family and the subordination of women and children to adult males (see e g , Fox 1967, chap 
1) More specifically within professional anthropology, ‘maternity’ 1s regarded as transparent, 
and ‘paternity’, asymmetrically, as a social construction which may, or may not, coincide with 
real biological paternity (Barnes 1973, for an update on this debate ın the context of the new 
reproductive technologies, see also Strathern 1992) In what many feminists see as a sinister 
recent development, some of these 1deas have had a new lease of life in the emerging academic 
sub-field of sociobiology 
Incidentally, Schneider's approach has been quite 1nfluential 1n South Asian anthropology, as 
well as among some feminists See e g Inden and Nicholas (1977), and Ostor, Fruzzett: and 
Barnett (1982) 
For an interesting interpretation of the supposed prehistoric matriarchal legacy tn Chinese 
culture, through to the Cultural Revolution, see Kristeva 1977 esp 45-65 
See for instance the papers by Gough, Draper and Sachs in Reiter’s edited volume, Toward an 
Anthropology of Women (1975) 
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For example, Buchler and Selby 1968 Chap 4, Lewis 1965, Davenport 1963, Needham 1971 

esp 8-13, 30-32, Schneider [965, or more recently, Kuper 1982 In reference to India, see 
Hershman 1981 Chap 3) 

Interestingly, Kuper (1982 71), justified his latter-day critique of ‘lineage theory’ on the ground 
that ‘(elements of the lineage model of pohtical organization still embellish phantom 
proto-states 1n the work of African historians or "the lineage mode of production" in the work 
of French Marxist anthropologists, or they appear simply as part of the t rappings, taken for 
granted, ın dozens of ethnographic monographs ' 

See Dumont (1968) for an exposition of alliance theory 

This same passage was quoted under the entry ‘patriarchy’ in the Gould and Kolb Dictionary of 
the Soctal Sciences, referred to above 

See Leach’s criticism of Gluckman’s hypothesis on marnage stability related to lineage 
organization as implying a ‘continous scale’ from Market Father Right>Moderate Father 
Right>Bilateral (cognatic)>Moderate Matriliny». Extreme Matniiny, cited in Buchler and 
Selby (1968 82) 

See Barnes (1971 Chap 1) for an evaluation of Murdock’s ‘style’ of kinship analysis A good 
example of the imaginative use of this material, throwing new light from a comparazive 
perspective on the relationship between inheritance patterns, features of kinship and marnages, 
ecological variables and the mode of production 1s Jack Goody's, Production and reproduction 
(1976) Recent work by economist Bina Agarwal, relating sex-wise inheritance patterns and 
modes of residence in South Asia, promises to be particularly productive of new insights in this 
area (Agarwal, forthcoming) 

Reacliffe-Brown 1952c [1935], 40 

See Fortes 1969, esp chaps 8, 13, barnes 1971 Chap 3, Kuper 1982 85f 

See eg the papers by Rosaldo, Ortner and Chodorow ın the Rosaldo and Lamphere edited 
volume, Women, Culture and Society (1974) This volume was one of the earhest, and still very 
influential, products of the new, feminist anthropology 

Eg Asad 1973 103-118, Kuper 1973 109 170, 173 Kuper insists, however, that the 
relationship between the colonial admmistrations and the community of anthropologists was 
ambiguous and mutually suspicious, rather than supportive, though anthropologists often tned 
to advertise their discipline as being of immediate relevance for colonial governance (1973 

Chap 40 

Leach 1961b 9, 11, 65-66 For Fortes’ defence of the kinship domain, contra Leach, see Fortes 
(1969 220ff) 

See Scheffler (1991 361) for a critique of Schneider's considerable influence among scme 
feminist anthropologists of family and kinship 

Cf Radcliffe-Brown 1952c 42 For Radcliffe-brown, the Roman case represented the extreme 
of patriliny, where the husband had rights both m rem and in personam over his wife (and 
children) 

For details on the patterns of descent, résidence and inheritance in India, see Singh 1993 

48-49, 52-55 The information in this compilation should be deployed with the same caution 
that barnes had advised in reference to Murdock's world ethnographic atlast 

For a useful review, see Madan (1976) 

Hershman (1981 130-33) insistes that the descent constructs of the Punjabis are bilaterally 
constituted, though the society undoubtedly has unilineal descent groups 

As an example ın reference to Muslim marniage preferences in thts region, see Donnan (1988 

esp Chap 4), see also Trautmann (1981 261ff ), both reproduced ın Uberot 1993a 

Strathem (1988 311-314), 381 n3, n 5) maintains that such readings do not do Justice to 
Levi-Strauss’ overall account of marnage exchange, though Levi-Strauss clearly leaves himself 
open to such (mis-) interpretations Feminist debate on issues of the commoditization of 
women, male control over female fertility and female ‘agency’ and ‘subjectivity’, insofar as ıt 
1s located 1n critique of Levi-Strauss’ theory of kinship, 13 seen by Strathern as instancing ‘the 
way anthropological kinship theory has been used outside the subject’ (Strathern 1988 381, 
n3), presumably, not quite correctly She goes on to argue that the 1dea that women are 
self-evidently ‘valuable’ because they have babies represents a culturally specific interpretation 
of the act of motherhood which may hold good in Highlands New Guinea. 
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FEMINIST PEDAGOGY AND SOCIOLOGY FOR 
EMANCIPATION IN INDIA 


Sharmila Rege 


FEMINIST pedagogy ıs a rallying term for educators who believe in a 
conscious praxis 1n the classroom The roots of this discourse are to be found in 
Paulo Freire’s explication of the ‘pedagogy of the oppressed’ (Freire 1970) 
Most feminist pedagogies are rooted in the standpoint that women by their 
social experience or nature are better equipped to know the world Such a 
standpoint presents some contradictions for those of us engaged in feminist 
pedagogies ın the Indian context The present paper is the outcome of 
experiences in tackling such contradictions and developing ‘feminist 
standpoints of interlocking oppressions’ ın classroom practices In the first 
section of the paper, the concept of feminist pedagogy and interlocking 
oppressions 1s discussed In the second section, the development of sociological 
discourse 1n India 1s sketched out, the focus being on the construction of gender 
in this discourse In the last section, the limitations and possibilities of such 
feminist standpoints 1n classroom practices are discussed with the help of 
examples It 1s argued that such classroom practices could in the present state of 
crisis 1n. sociology 1n India (Das 1993) offer the much needed revitalization to 
and emancipatory interpretations of sociological concepts 


FEMINIST PEDAGOGY: A CONTRADICTION IN TERMS? 


Feminist educators have developed their practices within the context of the 
widespread developments in theories and practices of teaching since the latz 
1960s and early 1970s, when the dominant worldview of the ‘oppressors’ 
possessing the only version of reality came to be seriously challenged Feminist 
pedagogy seems like a contradiction 1n terms because feminism refers to an 
alternate worldview while pedagogy in its conventional sense suggests 
education for entry into the patriarchal system (Martel and Peterat 1988) Both 
the teachers and the students are likely to be enmeshed 1n such contradictions 
which may generate changes both in the educational system and in the 
larger structures of gender arrangements (Cully and Portuges 1985) Feminist 
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principles and academic structures present such severe contradictions that often 
‘academic feminism’ may seem to be an oxymoron Yet, within the given 
limitations, feminist practices 1n the academy serve to subvert the academy as 
the sole custodian of higher learning (Johnson 1987) 

Feminist pedagogy explicitly confronts the popularly understood divisions 
between public and private, between reason and emotion and legitimizes 
personal experience as an appropriate arena of intellectual activity It is 
recognized that teachers and students alike bring ‘texts’ of their own to the 
classroom which shape the transactions within it The teacher 1s only the main 
contributor and delineator, not the sole authority (Maher 1985) Pedagogies 
such as the feminist ones which are to voice and explore the unexpressed and 
marginalized perspectives, have to be collaborative, cooperative and interactive 
This requires that concepts be treated not as ‘given’ but that common 
vocabularies be built by making explicit connections between theory, research 
and experience For feminists, located as they are 1n the position of being both 
‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’ to the discipline (Westkott 1988 213), the explicit 
connections between theory, research and experience lead towards 
gender-sensitive perspectives and feminist pedagogies 

In a review of the nature of feminist pedagogies, Martel and Peterat (1988) 
identify four common themes a) an enduring connectedness to the living and 
the concrete, b) emphasis on participation and interaction, c) collaboration and 
cooperation and, d) teachmg with a vision Connectedness to the living and 
concrete 1s not narrowly interpreted as applied knowledge, but rather calls for a 
historical perspective on knowledge which then invites students to personalize 
the domam of study through participation and sharing of life and experiences 
Small discussion groups, contact outside of classrooms, sharing of reading 
materials and use of drama and theatre techniques are found to initiate 
collaboration and cooperation Teaching with a vision involves ‘passionate 
pedagogy’ (Dubois 1983 112) which emerges out of being involved in the 
issues that we study and 1s different from either indoctrination or preaching 
Such pedagogies therefore strive towards ‘authenticity’ as a notion of 
empowerment and not a mere reversal of social power (Martel and Peterat 
1988) 

Briefly, then feminist pedagogies raise the important questions about how 
knowledge has been/is constituted, by whom, for whom and for what purpose, 
and answers to these are sought through the interrelations and mediations 
between personal experience, subject area and its social and political contexts 
In the Indian context, feminist pedagogies have to initially encounter the 
androcentrism of our discipline and subsequently feminist critiques Further, as 
sociologists trained in English with little indigenous feminist theoretical 
discourse to base ourselves on (Uberoi 1993), it 1s not easy to locate oneself 
amidst contestations of castes, classes, patriarchies and communal identities 
Standpoints that homogenize ‘women’ as an analytical category do not hold 
ground ın the Indian context. A feminist standpoint of interlocking oppressions 
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that would recognize the complex mediations between caste, class, ethnic and 
gender oppression would be more connected to the living and the concrete In a 
multi-caste/class/religion classroom a conscious attempt needs to be made to 
give political value to daily life Narrations of what each student went through 
to make it to the class on time itself could be the first lesson (Russell 1985) 
Such narrations help to delineate the ‘texts’ that we bring to the classroom and a 
sustained effort at such activities helps m piecing together identities A 
discussion on the deliberate ways in which schools marginalize the voices of 
working-class women and lower caste female students by insistence on either 
the brahmanical vernacular or Queen’s English, often helps students from 
diverse backgrounds to shed inhibitions and reveals that the ‘best orator’ of the 
class need not be the one who is its ‘star’ 

Introductory sessions often lead to women students viewing themselves as 
the *oppressed' and men students being viewed as oppressors, who may then 
become hostile to the classroom Privileges of the dominant class, caste 
religion, region, race, its specificities by gender have to be fleshed out Such 
exercises strive towards a dialogue in which the experience of Dalit women 
students are seen as relevant to understanding not only the situation of Dalit 
women, but also in grasping the situation of savarna women and 1ndeed that of 
Dalit and savarna men Our feminist pedagogies therefore have the complex 
task of analysing caste from the standpoint of Dalit women and class from the 
standpoint of working-class women, Hindutva from the standpoint of minorities 
and heterosexuality from the standpoint of lesbians Recognizing multiple 
subjects of knowledge and history requires that all our subjectivites be 
transformed Just as one ‘becomes a feminist’ one can learn to see the world 
from the perspectives rooted 1n experiences and lives that are not ours This 
does not mean speaking ‘as’ or ‘for’ the marginalized but being aware of and 
taking cognizance of one’s caste, class, ethnic and gender location 1n society 
(Harding 1992) Following Harding, the epistemological standpoint of our 
feminist pedagogies 1s of/for ranbow-coalition politics for emancipation 

The feminist pedagogies that we underline bring up a series of issues 
pertaining to vulnerability, authority and power in classrooms We are faced 
sometimes with the incompatibilities of academic sisterhood and collaborative 
research Our attempts at liberating pedagogical practices and alternatives may 
sharply conflict with the structured model of our academy All this presents 
contradictions, with which we must cope and against which we must struggle 
Over enthusiasm for non-hierarchical classrooms may lead to chaos, a sense of 
personal vulnerability may arise at the loss of authority and our opposition to 
the schism between emotionality and intellectuality may sometimes have to be 
curtailed Despite the limitations and the struggles, such pedagogies will 
revitalize sociological discourse and make 1t more sociological In what follows, 
the contours of the major trends 1n sociological discourse 1n India are traced 
from such a standpoint 
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THE *WOMEN'S QUESTION! IN SOCIOLOGICAL 
DISCOURSE IN INDIA 


Considering the recent proliferation of empirically oriented studies on women, 
the charge that women are invisible in sociology may seem to be out of place 
Yet an exercise in sketching the construction of gender in sociological discourse 
is much needed As Niranjana (1992) has argued the analytical frameworks 
have not been subjected to much review Gender studies have not affected as 
such the paradigms in mainstream sociology, and to that extent new 
gender-sensitive perspectives remain neatly peripheralized as ‘optional 
courses’ One is placed at a critical juncture where ‘gender’ apparently seems to 
have attained visibility thanks to the phenomena of ‘publishing gender’, the 
trend in offering new courses on ‘gender issues’ and the increasing frequency of 
seminars on that theme Yet the gender-blindness and insensitivity which exists 
in foundational courses goes unquestioned It may be counter-argued that 
*gender-sensitive" criticisms of sociological discourse are exercises that read 
history with hindsight and that to critique projects whose explicit aim has not 
been to study gender is to overlook historical limits The exercise undertaken 
here ıs more of an attempt to see the ways in which the history of sociology in 
India has been one of shifting paradigms, the shifts bérng linked to the changing 
social and historical contexts of Indian social reality (Singh 1986) To the extent 
that gender as a structural feature of this reality has been ignored, our 
understanding of reality has remained partial and ‘gendered’ Jt 1s important to 
note therefore how some of the major developments 1n the women’s movement 
and in gender studies in India could restructure our ‘sociological’ 
understanding 

British colonialism set 1n motion several ethnographic enquiries to gather 
details of numerous castes and tribes This proved to be a political project, 
which stripped from the people and institutions their agency The fact that the 
early works on land systems, religion, castes and tribes were a part of the 
process of the West's construction of its 1mage as the epitome of the *modern' 
(Inden 1990) 1s well accepted But crucial to such critiques 1s the recognition of 
the fact that the lives of women exist at the interface of caste and class 
inequalities and that female sexuality 1s crucial to the maintenance and 
reproduction of these inequalities (Sangari and Vaid 1989) Critiques of land 
revenue settlements overlook the processes through which matrilineal systems 
of land control were transformed into patrilineal ones as well as the differential 
consequences of commercialization of agriculture and de-industrialization on 
men and women of the productive castes and classes (Bhagwat 1990) The 
collusion and contest between upper caste patriarchies and colonial rulers 1s 
crucial to the understanding of land relations 1n India (Chaudhar 1990) 

The ‘Indian renaissance’ gave expression to the indigenous sociological 
imagination or the ‘pre-sociological reference groups’ (Mukherjee 1979 6) 
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Within these ‘pre-sociological reference groups’, some advocated a liberal 
reformist position while others advocated a revivalistic rejection of colonial 
domination The ‘Indian woman’ that emerges from these debates 1s upper caste 
or middle class, and these debates most often centre around tradition and 
‘modernity’, with women being merely namesakes for such debates (Mani 
1990) The nationalist discourse further essentialized Indian womanhood in 
terms of the middle class, upper caste woman, the torch-bearer of tradit:on 
Social legislation was seen as a cure to corruption 1n tradition (Chatterjee 1990) 
It 1s the carry over of this ‘Indian Womanhood’ that one finds in the early 
sociological discourse which drew its premises from the nationalist reformation 
The more radical of the proto-sociologists such as Mahatma Phule were 1gncred 
by the sociological discourse except (Omvedt 1976), ‘issues’ relating to the 
survival of lower caste and working class women did not come to the fore, as 
‘violent’ subjects get hidden under the rubrics of ‘social problem’, or the 
‘changing status of women’ in India and so on The reproduction of 
brahmanical prescriptions continues through graduate and post-graduate courses 
on ‘Indian Society’ and ‘Indian Social Institutions’ or ‘Status of Women in 
India’, which are based largely on indological studies (see the list of 
recommended readings of the universities of Poona, Kolhapur, Marathweda, 
Nagpur and Bombay of 1992) The voices of dissent, of struggle and resistance, 
the agency of the masses of women were neglected 

As sociology in India entered the phase of institutionalization 1n the 1960s, 
there was a proliferation of village studies But the ‘empiricism’ and ‘focus on 
tradition’ of these village studies paradoxically missed out the ‘torch-bearers of 
tradition’ who constituted more than half of the total landless agricultural 
labour Desar's book, Rural Sociology (1959), led to a series of critical studies 
on the displacement of the productive castes and classes affected by planned 
change The significant issues of ‘Who sows? Who reaps?” (Agarwal 1988), 
land reforms and witch-burning (Kelkar and Devanathan 1991), agricultural 
technology and displacement of women as sustamers of agriculture (Shiva 
1988), increased agricultural prosperity (and malnutrition, female infanticide 
and dowry deaths) among women (Agarwal 1988), point towards the crucial 
importance of gender in land relations and the immediate need to integrate 
feminist critiques of ‘development’ in our courses on ‘rural sociology’ and 
“agrarian societies’ 

The decade from 1960-70 was also the period of studies on ‘modernization’ 
The impact of modernization on women was that 1t invariably concentrated on 
the role-conflict of the middle class working women (Desai and Patel 1989) In 
these studies, women remained encapsulated in their roles, while critiques of the 
family were sidelined as the sexual division of labour was naturalized The 
studies of mediations of relations of production and reproduction and the 
restructuration of patriarchies (Dube and Palriwala 1989) have led to a wider 
understanding and critique of capitalist development in India 
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Family studies 1n India had by and large focused on the structure of the Joint 
family and the impact of urbanization and industrialization. The important links 
between work, property and kinship relations, which in fact structure the 
productive and reproductive domains of women's lives, are crucial to our 
understanding of caste and class boundaries and their continuation (Patel 1993) 
Female-headed households and the increasing number of deserted women have 
posed a challenge to family studies Important links between the households and 
the state have been shown ın the context of increasing intervention policies 
(Agarwal 1988, Sardamoni 1992) 

The 1970s saw a growth in the studies on social movements Most of these 
studies focused on movements 1n which the roots of the women's liberation 
movement can be traced Women's participation 1n. these. movements had 
remained invisible and to that extent ideological aspects of organization and 
management of the movement had been pushed to the background The slogan 
of the women's movement which declared the personal as political had 
sensitized the discourse on social movements to subtle forms of power and 
co-option (Patel 1993) The documentation of women's active participation in 
the Telangana, Tebhaga, anti-price rise, Chipko, and Shetkar Sanghatana 
movement (Gandhi 1990, Omvedt 1990, Sen 1990, Stree Shakti Sangatana 
1989) was taken up in women’s studies in India Such studies have been 
significant in restoring the agency of women and 1n going beyond the paradigm 
of women as ‘always and already’ victims (Mohanty-Talpade 1984) 

The meaning of ‘femaleness’ within specific cultural-symbolic realms was 
explored by several studies (Khare 1983) The concepts of purity-pollution, 
honour and prestige have been analyzed to reveal the controls on female 
sexuality (Das 1976, Jacobson 1978) As Niranjana very succinctly points out, 
studies which have explored diverse modes of conceptualizing and constructing 
femaleness have proceeded along lines parallel to those focusing on gender 
asymmetry Such a dichotomous vision leads to an incomplete conception of the 
specificities of gender meanings (Niranjana 1992) Within the broader context, 
studies on women have proliferated in the mainstream sociological discourse 
but these, by and large, run parallel to the developments in gender studies and 
therefore ıt may appear as 1f women have attained visibility ın sociological 
discourse In reality the mainstream paradigms and concepts have remained 
largely unaffected This trend 1s an obvious outcome of the University Grants 
Commission’s (UGC) policy on women’s studies, wherein more than twenty 
women’s studies centres were granted to universities without much orientation 
regarding the theory and research in gender studies and without attention to the 
developments and issues in the women's movement The present crisis in 
sociological research 1n India 1s seen as located in three institutional structures 
the universities, the UGC and the professional bodies of sociologists (Das 
1993) Das underlines the general lack of self-reflection and critique of the 
ethics and practices of the craft among sociologists It has been argued that the 
1980s ought to have belonged to sociology because the decade witnessed the 
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growing salience of social issues, much as secessionism, communalism and 
casteism But the response from the sociologists nowhere matched the gravity of 
the challenge (Deshpande 1994) Feminist pedagogical practices pose a mejor 
challenge to the weariness that 1s manifest in the discipline and could be a step 
ın indigenizing, decentralizing and revitalizing sociological discourse In the 
next section some illustrations of feminist pedagogical practices used in a 
foundational course ın sociology on the concepts of deviance and caste are 
discussed 


DEVIANCE AND CONFORMITY 


The origins of sociology are closely linked to the call for social reform and to 
the moral 1ssue of establishing and maintaining a social order The concept of 
‘social deviance’ has its roots 1n the large-scale social change brought forth by 
the Reformation and the commercial, scientific and industrial revolutions It 
was the moral issue of establishing and maintaining the social order that 
motivated Comte, Saint Simon and Durkheim alike Deviance, therefore, came 
to mean that which violates the normative rules, understanding or expectations 
of social systems Seen in this way, deviance is strategic to all 1deas of morality 
and politics, yet writings in sociology on deviance tend to be partisan The 
varying approaches to the study of deviance represent four distinct theoretical 
perspectives (a) the functionalist, (b) ecological, (c) interactiomst, and (d) the 
conflict-oriented A focus on the institution. of punishment in the study of 
deviance would lead undoubtedly to the perspectives of Foucault and Elias 
(Garland 1990) 

A review of the different perspectives on social deviance and punishment 
reveals that most of them exclude female deviants When a woman 1s defined as 
deviant, her act comes to be interpreted as one of greater violation, since ıt 1s 
viewed as violation of the gender role This serves to perpetuate and reinforce 
the conception of ‘over-socialized’ women In the few discussions on female 
deviance the focus has been on sexual deviance, promiscuity or on women's 
alleged inability to control their emotions (Morris 1989) Male deviance 
pointedly armed against women within the family, such as in cases of child 
abuse or wife abuse which have received much attention What one comes 
across 1n most texts on the sociology of deviance 1s the discussion of categories 
such as ‘homosexuals’, ‘lesbians’, ‘transexuals’ and ‘transvestites’, and the lack 
of a critical discourse on sexuality (see, for example, Wolfgang et al 1964) 
The sociological discourse on deviance hence reiterates the dominant discourse 
of patriarchy and it may be argued that the categories labelled as ‘deviant’ are 
those that are crucial to the maintenance of patriarchal relations 

We begin this discussion with two newspaper reports one on a lesbian 
‘marrage’ (The Times of India, 10 December 1987) and one on ‘transvestites’ 
(Indian Express, 6 December 1992) In December 1987, policewomen Lila 
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Namdeo and Urmila Srivastava of the 23rd Battalion stationed on the outskirts 
of Bhopal married each other ın a temple Both women were discharged from 
duty without a show cause notice and were subjected to a medical examination 
The verdict clearly declared the policewomen as ‘deviants’ and their marriage 
as null The response of students, asked to comment on the news item, seemed 
to focus on the idea that ‘lesbianism’ was unnatural and Western Hence we 
proceeded to pick out historical references to lesbianism to decode the 
‘unnatural’ 

References to lesbianism can be found 1n both brahmanical scriptures and 
popular literature In the Manusmriti there are references to punishments like 
loss of caste, heavy monetary fines and strokes of the whip for homosexual and 
lesbian behaviour In the case of married women, it 1s mentioned that ‘luring of 
maids’ 1s to be punished by shaving the woman bald, cutting off two fingers and 
then parading her on a donkey (see Doniger 1990 191) In the Mahabharata, 
Yudhistira, ın a dialogue with Narada, argues that there 1s no man ın the world 
that women would not go to and when there 1s no man in the world, they even 
fall on each other In another dialogue, Karna condemns the sexual freedom 
enjoyed by women in the Madra and Balhika countries, and describes the 
pleasures that they indulge in with each other (Meyer 1980) In the Prakrit 
verses of the ‘Gatha Saptshati’ too, there are references to lesbian relations 
(Joglekar 1950) Manu’s specification of more severe punishment for married 
women who lure maids can suggest either a wider prevalence of such 
relationships among married women or a greater acceptance of these among 
unmarried women In either case, these references point to the tensions 1n the 
norms of compulsory heterosexuality prescribed by brahmanical patriarchy 

If we once again view the marriage of the two police women and its 
‘nullified’ status, then what emerges 1s that ‘heterosexuality’ 1s not yust a matter 
of sexual preference but it ıs an institution imposed by patriarchy For a woman, 
this institution means that her life will be organized by and defined in relation to 
a man Social practices and structures force a woman in this direction Women 
who resist ‘heterosexual alliances’ may be labelled ‘spinsters’ (so labelled for 
their failure to attract a man,) or "lesbians! (seen as man-haters) Sexual identity 
1s socially constructed and therefore lesbianism is not outside of time and place 
but a critical space within social structures (De Lauretis 1990) Hegemonic 
heterosexuality ıs not a natural fact but an ideological practice of ‘naturalizing’ 
gender Section 377 of the Indian Penal Code (IPC), enacted in 1861, refers to 
homosexuality as an unnatural offence However, lesbianism ıs not explicitly 
mentioned, though by invoking other provisions of the IPC, Ismat Chugtai’s 
story ‘Lihaaf’ was charged with obscenity for portraying a lesbian relationship 
The discussion 1n the classroom then focused on ‘lesbianism’ as an ‘alternative 
life-style and on ‘political lesbianism’ It pointed out the danger of 
over-emphasizing the former, which tends to individualize and overplay the 
lesbian as a ‘free agent’ thereby undermining the constraints and pressures of 
compulsory heterosexuality Lesbian relationships, it must be underlined, 
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challenge the assumption that enduring commitments are only to be found in the 
domain of kinship based on blood or marriage In the light of these arguments 
the label *deviant' attached to lesbians was seen as political conservatism, and 
the necessity of viewing the sociological discourse on deviance critically was 
hughlighted 

The other newspaper clipping entitled ‘The Painted Men’ (Indian Express 6 
December 1992) was on ‘transvestite’ performers in Bangkok Transvestites are 
another category labelled as ‘deviant’ which needed to be reviewed 1n the 
context of the discourse on sex and gender The discussion with the students 
began with much confusion about the terms transvestites, transexuals and hyras 
(hermaphrodites) Most hyras are men who are forced or lured into 
emasculation They are actually eunuch But Ayras are institutionalized in India 
— they are given social space on the fringe of society Transvestites are different 
from hyras in that they are males or females who for diverse motives may dress 
according to the standards and norms prescribed for the other sex Transexuals 
are yet another category who identify completely with the other sex and believe 
that they are trapped 1n the wrong body and seek surgery to the correct this 
error Once again, most students commented that this category of transvestite 
was Western and related stories about Boy George, Michael Jackson and Rene 
Richards to support their argument They obviously were not aware of Cikhandi 
in the Mahabharata (who exchanges her womanhood with a Yaksha (male 
demon) or of the Jaina texts that refer to three psychological sexual inclinations 
(Vedas) which may be regardless of the biological (nga) In present times the 
potraj presents an example of transvestism 

The word potray comes from the Tamil word potraju, believed to be the 
brother of the seven goddesess who constitute the gramdevta 1n south India 
(Joshi 1981) In the Maharashtra, Mariaai or Laxmiaai are symbolic of the 
virgin gramdevta and the potraj belonging to the Mahar or Mang castes 1s the 
offical worshipper The potraj wears feminine attire (a long skirt) 
haldi-kumkum, green glass bangles and leaves his long hair loose on the back 
Mahadevshastri Joshi has argued that this feminine dress of the potraj is 
symbolic of the patriarchal takeover of priesthood from women in matriarchal 
cultures He argues that women alone enjoyed the status of priests of the 
gramdevta With the patriarchal takeover, fearing the wrath of the virgin 
goddess, the male priest adopted the feminine dress ın worship The potray ın 
the worship, therefore, seeks to appease the goddess by drawing blood, by 
whipping himself, poking himself with needles or biting himself This drawing 
of blood 1s seen as symbolic of male sacrifice which was an apologia of the 
patriarchal takeover Many of us argued in the discussion that such a reading of 
the potray tradition 1s limited due to the Western anthropological tradition and it 
1s possible to explore whether transvestism among lower caste men was 
institutionalized through the negotiation of upper and lower caste patriarchies, 
since ıt poses a threat by pointing towards the incongruence between sex, 
gender identity and gender role Such a reading 1s possible if we observe the 
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ways in which Ayras have been customarily institutionalized into devas so that 
the threat they pose to sex-gender 1s nullified 

Such critical analyses not only foster a caste, class and gender specific 
1eading of deviance but also point to the ‘inclusive definition’ of deviance 
which works to the benefit of reactionary and conservative trends—the dominant 
construction of sexuality 1n this case Theoretically, 3t leads us to question 
sociological perspectives, since they explain how individuals become gendered 
persons but do not explain the structural origins of gender inequality 


GENDER, CASTE AND VIOLENCE 


We began by taking up two of the most recommended to approaches to the 
study of caste in our M A syllabus the six features of caste as outlined by G S 
Ghurye (Ghurye 1932) and ‘Sanskritization’ as conceived by M N Srinivas 
(Srinivas 1989) In the light of an incident of upper caste violence in Chunduru 
(Andhra Pradesh) and Gothala and Pimpri Deshmukh (Maharashtra), the caste 
factor in violence against women and the gender factor in caste-based violence 
were discussed 

G S Ghurye's analysis of caste in India takes the form of six features of 
caste (Ghurye 1932) We attempted a gender-sensitive reading of these features 
The segmental division of society 1s seen as resting on the autonomy of each 
caste, which 1s maintained through its caste panchayats The major offences 
dealt with by the panchayats were those of keeping concubines of another caste, 
seduction, adultery, refusal to fulfil a promise of marriage and refusal to 
maintain a wife (Ibid ) This list ıs a clear indication of the control exercised 
over the sexuality of women, through the caste panchayats, since the main 
threat to the purity of the group came from the sexual contact of lower caste 
men with upper caste women The restrictions on feeding and social intercourse 
and restrictions on marriage need a careful analysis The restrictions on social 
intercourse did not include sexual intercourse and the upper caste men had a 
customary right over the bodies of lower caste women What is often concealed 
behind the rubrics of ‘endogamy’ 1s the fact that women were and are gateways 
to the caste system (Das 1976) Women are not gateways 1n the passsive sense 
but there are points of consensus between patriarchies and castes and 1n this 
sense upper caste women consent to brahmanical patriarchies and in return are 
sanctioned power over lower caste women This issue was more than apparent 
as we shall see later in the caste-based violence both in Chunduru, and in 
Gothala and Pimpri Deshmukh 

At Chunduru (Guntur district) on 6 August 1991, 21 Dalits were massacred 
The incident that triggered off the massacre was the accidental touching by a 
Dalit youth’s foot of a Reddy boy ın a cinema theatre, and of a Dalit boy being 
knifed because he was supposed to have grazed his body against two Reddy 
girls Vasantha and Kalpana Kannabiran (1991) argue that this confrontation 
should not be trivialized by seeing it in the light of the happenings at the 
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cinema-hall or in terms of homogenized notions of oppressive relationships 
between upper castes and Dalits On 14 August of the same year, a female Golla 
agricultural labourer was beaten up by Reddy men and paraded naked at 
Chilakurt! Demonstration of control through humiliation of women of another 
caste 1s seen as reducing the ‘manhood’ of the caste, the manhood being defined 
in terms of the control that men can exercise over women and the passivity of 
the women of the caste (Kannabiran and Kannabiran 1991) 

In two incidents ın Maharashtra, lower caste (Dalit) males were hacked to 
death by upper caste villagers (assisted by upper caste women) solely because 
they had abused some upper caste women The Dalit males were believed to be 
of ‘loose’ character It was reported that upper caste women incited the 
manhood of their men to protect their honour (Bhagwat and Rege 1993) It was 
not clear whether the Dalit men had really abused the upper caste women If we 
take it that they had done so, then the incidents must be interpreted in the 
following way Dalit men, when they gain access to power (these Dalit men 
were kotwals), take to the methods of the upper castes—namely, threatening the 
manhood of their oppressors If the alleged abuse and molestation by these Dalit 
men of the upper caste women was only a ploy, the incidents show the power 
derived by upper caste women ın consenting to upper caste patriarchies. In 
either of the analyses there are important clues for both the women’s movement 
and the Dalit movements (Dietrich 1992) 

In the concept of Sanskritization (Srinivas 1989), the relationship between 
caste and status of women has been noted but there 1s little analysis of why 
caste and gender might be related in this way (Liddle and Joshi 1986) The 
sexual division of labour and caste-based division of labour are intermeshed, in 
that there 1s a definite relationship between the position ın caste hierarchy and 
the control over women’s labour Any elevation in caste status leads to the 
withdrawal of women from productive processes outside the private sphere 
This 1s linked to control over the sexuality of upper caste women and the 
‘accessibility’ of the bodies of lower caste women which is linked to their 
participation in social labour and which, ın turn, is seen as the ‘failure’ of lower 
caste men to control the sexuality of their women, seen as the root of tkeir 
impurity 

In a patrihneal society, caste determined not only the right to property but 
also the right to occupation The Brahmins and Kshatriyas were not related 
directly to the land, and monopoly was developed through clear cut ideas of 
purity and pollution It became essential to prove that the upper caste women 
were ‘chaste’ and control over female sexuality became a matter of anxiety for 
the brahmanical law givers Severe controls came to be placed on upper caste 
women in the form of pre-puberty marriages, seclusion and widow burning 
These controls were enforced by the implementation of the concept of 
‘pativrata’ though which women themselves not only accepted the controls 
imposed on them but imposed these on themselves (Chakravarti 1992) The 
brahmanical texts also prescribed the use of force and coercion by the family 
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and the king in the enforcement of controls on the sexuality of upper caste 
women thereby implying that controls were achieved through both the 
compliance of women and sometimes through force and coercion Chakravarti 
has argued that upper caste women too subscribed to the 1deology of the caste 
system and their perpetuation of 1t was achieved to some extent through their 
Investment ın a structure that rewarded them in some ways even as it 
subordinated them (1992 25) Brahmanical patriarchy views the ‘inability’ of 
the lower castes to control their women’s sexuality (lower castes allowed 
widow remarriage, for example) as a part reason for their impurity thereby 
reinforcing caste divisions Hence the gender ideology legitimated not only 
structures of patriarchy but also the organization of caste (Liddle and Joshi 
1986) Women's lives, it may be argued, exist at the interface of caste and class 
inequalities and management of female sexuality 1s crucial to the reproduction 
of these inequalities (Sangari and Vaid 1990) 

We discovered one such interesting instance of ‘ideological’ management of 
upper caste female sexuality 1n our reading of the social history of Pune city In 
the post-World War II period, severe economic crisis required Brahmin women 
to work outside the home Many of these women began to work as cooks in 
upper caste households During the same period the ideology of ‘Adarsh Mata’ 
began to be propagated by Brahmun caste associations This was done mainly 
through the institutions of awards and prizes (revealed ın interviews with 
‘Adarsh Mata’ award winners of the Konkanastha Brahmin caste association) 
Such ideologies, it 1s possible, ensured that the entry of women of the upper 
castes into the labour markets did not erode ‘caste purty’ and ‘patriarchal 
controls’ The participation of upper caste women 1n violence against the Dalits 
(at Pimpri Deshmukh or Chunduru for example), the prominent role of ‘upper 
caste’ and ‘middle class’ mothers 1n the anti-Mandal agitations have all pointed 
to the complex intermeshing of the caste and women’s question And the 
decline in absolute power of the upper castes often manifests in the med:ation of 
intercaste relations though a reformulation of gendered spaces (Kannabiran and 
Kannabiran 1991) This further highlights the crucial importance of gender to 
the sociological discourse on caste 


The Family: Haven or Cradle of Violence 

We began our discussions on the family by writing out the cases of violence and 
abuse that we had seen, heard of, or experienced in our families We then 
documented the popular sayings that refer to domestic violence 1n the Indian 
languages that we know were enlisted This was an exercise in realizing the 
processes through which violence against women 1n the families 1s normalized 
We then made a note of the different forms of violence against women in the 
family at different points in the life cycle and narrowed the focus to cruelty by 
the husband and his relatives and to understanding family through this form of 
violence The statistics for 1987-91 reveal that the number of registered cases of 
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cruelty by husbands or their relatives have shown an increase of 37 5 per cent 
(National Crime Records Bureau 1991) 

Broadly three kinds of definitions of violence and cruelty against wives 
emerged a narrow legal definition which often left out acts which many women 
consider as violence, as for instance rape within marriage Second, expert ar 
professional definitions of violence, for example, those of sociologists and 
psychologists who often focus on the ‘breakdown’ of the family, and third, a 
broader, feminist position which focused not only on the actual manifestations 
of violence against wives but also the ever present ‘fear of violence’ through 
which compliance with the patriarchal family norms 1s sought Such a position 
reveals that across caste and class boundaries there 1s a continuum of violent 
practices against wives At the first level there are linguistic clues, violent 
language and vulgar abuse, or again violence against wives for financial and 
economic reasons, which may range from demands for dowry and gifts, control 
over her labour power and resources, considering her a culprit in case of 
shortage of household finances, or withdrawal from work and employment into 
the kind of work that 1s believed to maintain the family prestige At yet another 
level 1s the violence experienced by women who have entered the spheres of 
higher education and employment and operate within an ambivalent context At 
the most obvious level is the violence that ıs manifested at the physical level. 
such as battering, kicking, burning, only a modest percentage of this type of 
violence gets registered as crime against women 

The newspaper headlines that we analysed ranged from news of a housewife 
killed along with her lover, to a housewife stoned to death for making salty food 
(Sakal and Pune Plus, October-December 1992) Reported cases further 
revealed that in a majority of cases the agency does not rest with individual 
males and that other male and female members of the family share it, their 
agency ranging from incitement of the male to actual physical participation in 
the violence Discussions with feminist activists working with ‘speak-out’ and 
‘legal guidance’ centres revealed that justifications and rationalizations given bv 
the husbands for their violent behaviour most often were that of controlling the 
sexuality and labour of their wives It 1s important to note that what 1s seen at 
the individual level as a ‘rationalization’ of violent behaviour 1s at the broader 
level a patriarchal ideology that permeates the state, its policies and practices 

Under the Indian law, a victim of domestic abuse has theoretically three 
different types of remedies matrimonial relief, a suit for civil wrong and 
recourse to criminal law (Keshwaar 1991) The lack of shelters for women 
leaves the woman with no option but to cling to a violence-ridden marriage 
since the right of the woman to reside in the matrimonial home, the right to be 
maintained and the right not to be abused are not specifically laid down The 
freedom to move, to express her feelings and the right against forced labour are 
being denied to women within the family itself. Modern rationalizations like 
‘cultural legitimacy’ and ‘maintenance of law and order’ are put forth fo: 
accommodation of traditional interests of a patriarchal society This 1s mos" 
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obvious ın the failure of the Indian state to provide a uniform civil code In the 
event of the conflict between a woman’s claim to her fundamental rights and 
her status under personal laws, the court upholds the primacy of the latter 
(Balasubrahmaniyam 1983) The refusal of the state to see women in any 
context other than the familial 1s most clearly seen 1n its approach to women and 
work As Aparna Mahanta (1994) has shown, what has been emphasized 1n the 
state's policy 1s only the ‘management oriented’ language The emphasis 
remains on the woman's nurturing role as the provider of nutrition, health care 
and education Women in the family are responsible for the care of the old, sick, 
unemployed, for the maintenance of health and socialization of children, most 
of the functions have long been at least a partial responsibility of most welfare 
states The state which utilizes the services of the women endorses the 
patriarchal 1deologies and powers 1n the family (Banerjee 1992) 

Viewed thus, the family emerges as a site of contestation, struggle and 
politics and such a discussion then provides a point of entry for deliberations on 
the conceptualization of ‘family’ and ‘household’ in state programmes and 
policies Coercion, threat and practice of violence 1n societies with a wide social 
consensus in favour of patriarchies obtain different degrees of consent from 
women and as Sangari (1992) argues, these conditions governing the consent of 
women are wider than patriarchies and these consensual elements function to 
divide both women within the family and between caste and class boundaries 

The experiential issues and practical politics of family life in India have 
been overlooked by sociologists and these issues must be confronted 1f the field 
of study 1s to be meaningful and relevant 


Matters of Immediate Concern 
The undergraduate and postgraduate curricula 1n sociology Maharashtra reveal 
an emphasis on introductory sociology courses based on popular American text 
books, and courses on Indian society based largely on 1ndological writings (vide 
syllabi of Bombay, Pune, Kolhapur, Marathwada and Nagpur universities) The 
number of students opting for-sociology as a major has declined, the main 
reason being that the course contents and the quality of teaching and instruction 
are unable to sustain the interest of the students (Dhanagare 1993) There 1s no 
doubt that radical innovations are required At the workshop on curricula 
development held in 1988 at the SN D T Women's University, Bombay 
illustrations to incorporate gender perspectives 1n sociology had been discussed 
and suggestions for syllabi reformulations had been put forth 

Inter-texuality and communicative codes are possible means of innovation 
(Andersen 1989) And this would mean looking upon the discourse of sociology 
as a vast network of texts and interactively shifting interpretations and taking a 
critical look at acceptable means of communication Gender sensitive 
perspectives and feminist pedagogies are one way of moving towards 
inter-texuality and communicative codes and towards acquisition of knowledge 
and formulation of theories for political action and social change There 1s need 
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to restructure the entire education policy 1n regard to social sciences for which a 
community of discourse must emerge Such a community will have to guard 
against the danger of dialogues being limited to metropolitan centres A series 
of local and regional level workshops on syllabi and pedagogical reformulations 
must precede any national level deliberations This could be a step in 
revitalizing the ‘tired discipline’ (Deshpande 1994 515) of sociology 1n India 
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Lifting the Veil of Silence: 
Jamuna's Narrative of Pain 


Saraswati Haider 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


She is short (about 4ft 6in tall) fair, pretty and petite with a good figure She 
defies the stereotype description of a ‘chamar’ (the derogatory term used by 
upper castes to refer to members of Jatav caste, a scheduled caste) as being dark 
and stocky She 1s walking, balancing a covered thal: (brass plate) on her 
upheld palm from her shugg: (a makeshrft hut) to her husband's ‘godown’ She 
walks like a somnambulist, grief written all over her face Her shuggt 1s 1n the 
squatter settlement called Rajpur (pseudonym) Jhuggi-Jhompr:i cluster which is 
scattered across a small hillock near the Okhla Industrial Estate of New Delhi 
Her husband's *godown' 1s separated from the jhuggi-Jhompr: cluster by a dirt 
road The ‘godown’ refers to a few yhuggts located amidst mounds made up of 
neatly tied bundles of cloth pieces The cloth pieces have been collected from 
the small garment fabrication workshops surrounding Rajpur These bundles 
will be sold to wholesale dealers who in turn will sell them to factories which 
recycle them into durries (thick woven cloth spread on the floor to sit on) Her 
husband, like many others in Rajpur, 1s engaged in this kabad: ka kam (of 
selling kabadi or waste matenal) She 1s taking food to her husband's guests 
who are sitting in his ‘godown’ Her name 1s Jamuna, the wife of Shiv Shankar, 
one of the bigger operators 1n the kabad: business 1n Rajpur 

Shiv Shankar conforms very much to the chamar stereotype He 1s short by 
general standards, well-built, dark, with black, oiled, parted har His mouth 
and teeth are stained red from eating too much pan He is always pleasant and 
smiling when he meets me He is also very hospitable and offers me a cigarette 
and pan whenever I visit him during my fieldwork He has had no schooling 
but he can sign his name and calculate He 1s, however, very knowledgeable 
about politics and about the events and affairs of the Raypur cluster Shiv 
Shankar ıs a committed and active member of the Bahujan Samay Party (BSP) 
He 1s usually calm and gives the 1mpression of being free from any prejudices 
When I cautiously asked him about his caste (people 1n the cluster, especially 
the majority, comprising scheduled castes, are very hesitant about revealing 
their caste identity) Shiv Shankar very forthrightly proclaimed that he was a 
chamar He does not seem to be ashamed of being one In all probability, he 
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has acquired this confidence and defiance because of his 1nvolvement with the 
BSP Shiv Shankar however does not miss any opportunity of mling against 
scheduled caste leaders of other parties 1n the cluster and openly calls them 
traitors He 1s perhaps the only person in the Rajpur yhuggi-jhompri cluster who 
understands what I am domg ‘You want to be a doctor like Baba Sahib 
Ambedkar?' he says He addresses Kanshi Ram, the founder and leader of the 
BSP as Sahib He explains to me Sahib's formula of 85 per cent and 15 per 
cent-that 85 per cent of India's population consists of low-castes who are 
lorded over by 15 per cent of the upper castes Bahujan party wants to end this 
unjust situation by liberating the low castes Shiv Shankar 1s a rallying point for 
the few supporters of the BSP not only 1n the Rajpur cluster, but also 1n other 
Jhuggi-jhompri clusters in the vicinity The number of the party supporters, 
however, 1s slowly increasing Shiv Shankar belongs to a village in Ballia 
district of Uttar Pradesh—‘The same area as that of Chandra Shekhar Ji (the 
former Prime Minister)’ he remarks smilingly 

Whenever I visited Shiv Shankar to chat with him Jamuna remained aloof 
from our group consisting of Shiv Shankar, his employees and BSP members 
who happened to be there, and I She never used to greet me I had to greet her 
first She would be usually sorting out the cloth pieces with other women 
workers and would ignore me completely Whenever I made an attempt to talk 
to her she would be curt with undertones of hostility and sarcasm One day I 
decided to break the ice I told her “You know, I come to see you and talk to you 
also, not only Shiv Shankar’ She arched her eyebrows and merely said 
‘Really’? I told her ‘Shiv Shankar tells met that you cook very well Can you 
make moolt ka parathas?' Jamuna said ‘You will not like parathas made by 
poor people like us’ I said, Lets see I will come at lunch time tomorrow to eat 
moolt kar parathas made by you’ She kept quite 

The next day, as 1t neared lunch time, I made my way to Shiv Shankar's 
Jhuggi On the way I met Jamuna going to the godown with food ın the thal: I 
told her that I was going to her house to have mooli ka parathas She was taken 
aback and was at a loss for words ‘I did not really think that you would come I 
will leave this plate at the godown You come with me and then we will go to 
my house and I will make mooli ka parathas for you’ 

When we reached Shiv Shankar’s jhuggt I noticed that it 1s a pucca brick 
and mortar structure A third room ıs now being constructed Jamuna cooks ın 
one of the rooms on a gas stove ‘We bought the gas in black’ she said Her 
‘kitchen’ ıs a rectangular room of about 10ft x 6ft On one side there was a 
string cot on which a crumpled bed cover had been spread There was a nckety 
chair, a few tin trunks and several tin canisters Big mice could be seen 
scampering around There was an old table fan on a stool The electricity 
connection had been taken by hooking a wire to the electricity pole outside 
There was a two-in-one (transistor radio and cassette player) and a black and 
white television set, both, obviously, bought second hand Jamuna asked me to 
sit on the chair but I preferred to sit on the cot which was safer Jámuna got 
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busy making the parathas for me It was while making the parathas that she 
suddenly opened up and talked about herself I cannot figure out why she 
suddenly exposed so much of herself to me during the three hours that I spent 
with her Perhaps she needed an outlet for all her accumulated feelings Perhaps 
I caught her at a vulnerable moment when her defences were down I was quite 
surprised During those three hours she was a transformed person Now she has 
become remote once again and has assumed her unsmiling, sarcasac, 
untouchable (what a pun!) self As she sits there once again, clammed ap, 
distant, staring vacantly into the horizon, let me share her story as she recounted 
1t in that one brief period when she allowed me to peep into her world As I do 
this, I feel that I am betraying her trust but 1t 1s important that she should be 
heard by gender-sensitive social scientists and activists 

“Why do you smoke cigarettes? It does not look nice, women smoking 
cigarettes Didn't your mother and father stop you from smoking cigarettes? 
Doesn't your aadm: (man) get angry? In the village and also here, some women 
smoke bidis (rolled tobacco cigarettes) but I don’t like it at all I don’t like 
Bhim’s father (Bhim 1s Jamuna's son) eating so much pan He does not keep 
well He goes to the doctor now and then He doesn’t go to the doctors here in 
the cluster He says they are no good I wouldn’t know since I am not educated 
He goes to a doctor 1n Govindpun The doctor charges Rs 30 every time you go 
to show yourself to him When I am ill, which bhagwan ki daya hat (thank god) 
Is not very often, Bhim’s father takes me also to this doctor and also the 
children if they are ill I have three children Two boys and a girl You must 
have noticed that people belonging to the Bahujan Samay Party greet each other 
with, ‘Jar Bhim Jai Bharat’ My eldest boy, who ıs ten years of age, 1s called 
Bhim The second boy, who 1s the youngest, 1s called Jai, and my daughter 1s 
called Phool Bhim's father chose all the names I wanted my daughter to be 
named after a goddess, may be Lakshmi They say if you name a person after a 
god or goddess they get their qualities but Bhim's father would not hear of it 
He does only what he wishes He never listens to me He drinks sharab 
(alcohol) everyday I don’t like ıt He 1s very bad when he has had sharab I 
know that he told you that he drinks sharab because he cannot go to sleep if he 
does not have 1t Do you think it 1s right? I don't drink sharab but I go to sleep 
You must be drinking sharab also You don't? I thought you did If you smoke 
cigarettes you must be drinking sharab too Many women in the village drink 
sharab and some here also I hate sharab I don't like the smell I have never 
had sharab Bhim’s father's mouth stinks so when he has had sharab What ıs 
so nice about sharab? It 1s so much money being spent on a bad thing and 
people who drink sharab become like shattans (devils) They became so angry 
and foul mouthed 

I don’t really know how old I am I think I must be about 25 years old (she 
looks much older) I had my saga: (engagement) when I was very small I think 
I was eight then. I had my gauna (when the girl finally departs for her 
husband'$ home) some years afterwards In the village no one remembers the 
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date of birth of children They give all sorts of wrong dates if they send their 
children to school We know the date of birth of all our children I never went to 
school Bhim's father also did not go to school He used to go around his area 
acting in Ram Lila (depicting the Hindu epic of Ramayana) from a very young 
age 

‘My father and mother did not think ıt was necessary to send a girl to school 
Actually my father did not My mother did not say anything about it My father 
was a very strict man He had a very bad temper We were four of us Two 
brothers, one sister and I The sister 1s younger than me while both the brothers 
are older My father used to find any excuse to beat us If my mother did not 
listen to him or argued with him too much she used to get a beating also But 
one thing was good about my father He did not drink sharab He was a hard 
working man It was because of him that I was not sent to school He felt that a 
girl's place was ın the house What was the use of sending her to school? What 
will she learn there that will be of use to her 1n the future? A girl should learn to 
do housework’ he used to say I started doing house-work when I was just a 
little girl-before my saga: I used to help my mother I was not allowed to step 
out of the house My father had given strict orders that I should be kept indoors 
I envied little girls of my age who played together and seemed to be having so 
much fun Do I regret not having studied? Yes, I do If I knew how to count I 
could do the hisaab (accounts) at the godown when Bhim's father is away and 
could write letters home I do not see how else schooling can be of use to girls 
A girl should be sent to school for a short time so that she knows how to read 
and wnte and do Aisaab She has to do housework only after all and look after 
children after she ıs married I was told that ıs what a girl's duty 1s and I agree 
It is the duty of the woman to look after her house, her husband and her 
children That 1s what is written in the fate of women, and for doing that a girl 
does not need to study for a long time 

‘All my three children are studying at school It 1s good for the boys to 
study After all they have to get good jobs and I am told that these days one 
cannot get a good job unless one has studied much The boys must earn for 
themselves I dislike this kabadi ka kaam There ıs no :zzat (respect) ın it 
Nobody thinks highly of you if you are a kabad: Men should do a job which 
has some respect I want my sons to have jobs which people respect I don’t 
want them to become kabadis like their father I feel very ashamed when I go to 
my maika (parent’s home) when someone asks me what Bhim's father does My 
daughter Phool, who 1s about eight years old, 1s also going to school I did not 
want her to go to school for so long and I definitely do not what her to go to 
school after she becomes sayant (mature—starts menstruating) but her father 
wants that she should study further He wants to educate her up to a very high 
class and he also wants that she should take up a job when she 1s grown up and 
do political work for the Bahujan Samay Party I don't like it but I don't have 
the hummat (guts) to argue with him He gets so angry with me All my children 
are studying at a very expensive school at Kalkajı We spend hundreds Of rupees 
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on their education every month Bhim's father feels that the schools here are no 
good He wants our children to become like the children of high class people Is 
that possible? In the school in which my children study they also teach English 
Bhim’s father says ıt 1s very important to know English Is it? You must be 
knowing English? Bhim’s father says that there are many good books to read ın 
English which make you very learned 

‘My father died before my saga: My elder brother who 1s very much alder 
than me wanted me to marry some other boy about whom he had found out but I 
do not know why my mother wanted me to marry Bhim’s father He 1s so much 
older than I am Nearly fifteen to sixteen years older I think His family was not 
well off but they wanted no dahej (dowry) I think that ıs why my mciher 
preferred my marrage to Bhim’s father I don’t know why she did not see that 
he did not do any good work—only went about acting in Ram Lila and was so 
much older than me 

‘My family has only 5 bighas of land (about 3 5 acres) 1n a village also from 
the district of Ballia from where Bhim’s father comes We do not have really 
much land but my brothers grow several crops on it and get good money 
Bhim’s father’s family also has as much land but they only grow two crops. He 
has a large family—four brothers and two sisters They are quite poor When I 
got married I lived for some time 1n my sasural (husband's parents’ home) I 
heard Bhim’s father telling you the other day that because I was from a rich 
family the people of my sasural are frightened of me But I never did anything 
to annoy them I did all that my mother-in-law told me to do without refusing T 
was only a young girl when my gauna took place I knew nothing of the ways of 
the world But it is true that now my mother-in-law does not talk to me at all 
and that the members of Bhim’s father’s family also avoid me and keep away 
from me I don’t know why Bhim’s father says they think I am very abhimani 
(proud) and ghamandi (think too highly of myself) because I come from a well 
off family This 1s not true 

‘Is 1t fair to marry off a girl at a very early age? This ıs the custom ın our 
biradart (community) What can anyone do? It 1s not considered correct to have 
a grown-up girl sitting at her mother and father’s house If one educated a girl to 
a high class till a late age in the village like (we have done to) my Phool, the 
biradart would not allow the father and mother of the girl to live ın peace 
Rumours would go around about the girl Everyone would look suspiciously at 
her This is why fathers and mothers marry off the girls at an early age Also, it 
1s considered inauspicious to keep a girl after she has become sayan: ın the 
father and mother's house It 1s paap (a sin) Once she 1s sayant the girl's place 
1s supposed to be in her sasural One can't go against rift rivaj (customs) After 
all, whoever made the customs must have done so for our good Would I like to 
marry Phool early? Yes, of course I want her to be in her sasural when she 
becomes sayant But Bhim's father does not believe in riti rivaj He 1s full of 
new high-class ideas He wants Phool to become irke unche ghar ke shahri tadka 
(high-class town girl) I feel frightened What if she slips? where will we be 
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then? I am told that in higher classes boys and girls study together This 1s not 
good for the girl She can be easily misled and fall on bad ways but Bhim’s 
father never listens to me He thinks I am an anpadh ganwar (uneducated 
rustic) That I want to spoil Phool's life Why should I want to do so? Isn't she 
my daughter also? Everybody will talk 1f she mixes with boys and ıs kept sitting 
in her father's house till a late age I won't be able to show my face in my 
maika A daughter, it ıs believed in our biradari, ıs paraya dhan (other's 
property) and should be given in daan (gift) as early as possible so that the 
father and mother fulfil their responsibility as customs dictate at the nght time 
To keep a grown up daughter in the house 1s fraught with danger But Bhim’s 
father, I know, will have his own way He doesn’t care about religion or what 
people say but I do I feel so worried sometimes 

‘I keep wondering why can’t we live like other people live? It 1s because of 
the party You know that Bhim’s father wants to change his religion He wants 
to become of another religion I don't know which one He says our religion 
does not treat our biradart well The followers of our religion think people of 
our biradart are low and dirty They think they become unclean if they even 
touch us In this other religion everyone ıs thought off as the same Is there such 
a religion? I don’t know but Bhim’s father knows He wants me to change my 
religion also We will become outcasts 1n our biradart We will never be able to 
eat and drnk with our Jiradart people Our hukka-pani (smoking the 
hubble-bubble together and drinking water in each other’s house) will be 
stopped Who will marry our children from our biradart? Bhim’s father does 
not think of all these things He ıs full of Baba Sahib Ambedkar and Sahib He 
wants Bhim to be like Baba Sahib I don't know very much about Baba Sahib 
In my village no one knew about him Where was he from? What did he do? 
Why do the people of the party think so much of him? Bhim’s father does not 
tell me all these things He just gives orders and expects that what he says I 
should do I have never met Sahib and have never been to any of the party 
meetings Bhim’s father has never taken me to one I suppose women don’t go 
there It 1s men’s business I suppose I hear from others that this party 1s the 
party of chamars like us I only know of the Congress party Indira Gandhi was 
of that party All people in my village know about her and they gave their votes 
to her Whenever she had a meeting in our area people from our village went to 
hear her I never saw her Why did they kill her when all people liked her so 
much? Bhim's father hates the Congress party He says ıt ıs full of upper caste 
people who are crushing us He thinks all the people of our castes who are with 
the Congress party do not know what they are doing They are just being used to 
increase the importance of the upper castes he does not talk directly to me but I 
listen in when I am sorting out cloth cuttings at the godown and he talks to other 
people The people in the party are full of anger 

*Did I know about the maheena (periods)? Of course not No one told me 
about ıt before I started bleeding My mother never told me I started bleeding 
after some time had passed after my gauna 1n my sasural One day I got a Very 
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bad stomach ache I did not get up from the bed in the morning I got up very 
late and when I got up I saw that my bed and my clothes had blood on them I 
was very frightened I didn't know where the blood had come from but I felt it 
was connected with my stomach ache I started crying My ;ethan: (husband's 
elder brother's wife) heard me sobbing and came to see what had happened I 
showed her the blood I thought something had burst inside me and I was Boing 
to die My Jethani however showed me no sympathy She was unconcerned She 
said "What are you crying so much for? All girls have this bleeding every 
month What is there to cry about?” My Jethan: gave me a piece of cloth to tie 
and told me that when it was soaked with blood I should take another piece of 
cloth from her and tie it in the same way and that I should wash the first piece 
of cloth and dry it and use it again when the second cloth got dirty Bas (that's 
all) She didn't tell me anything more I was full of worry I did not know how 
long it would last I felt ashamed for some reason and dirty I wondered why my 
mother had not told me about this The bleeding stopped after five days but I 
kept looking for it to come back It came again after some time just when I 
thought ıt would not come and then again and again till I came to realize that 
this will continue to happen and I will have to suffer it all my life Will I tell 
Phool about it? I don't know I don't know how to tell her I feel shy What will 
Phool think? No mother I think tells her daughter about these things Phool will 
Just have to find out for herself like I did I hate the bleeding every month I 
used to get very severe pains They became a little less after Bhim was born 
Another thing that filled me with shame was that during the time I was bleeding 
I was not allowed to go near the kitchen nor touch vessels in which drinking 
water was stored I was forbidden to bathe till the third day and was made to sit 
apart on a black kambal (blanket) away from everyone and was not allowed to 
eat with all the others Food was served to me separately on a palm leaf I was 
not allowed to eat cold things like dahı (yogurt) nor hot things like meat I was 
filled with shame and felt everyone was looking at me with curiosity I felt 
unclean, I felt as if I had done something wrong and was being punished I don’t 
observe all those things any more If I did who would look after the house and 
cook the food? 

"My jethani did not tell me that this monthly bleeding had some thing tc do 
with the birth of children What did I feel when Bhim’s father did what men and 
women do together after their marriage? I was shocked and terribly frightened 
especially as Bhim's father was drunk when he first touched me I did not know 
what he was going to do Why was he coming so close to me, I thought? This 
happened on the day I arrived at his village after the gauna I felt sick at the foul 
smell coming from Bhim’s father's mouth and felt like screaming I was not at 
all prepared for what was going to happen Nobody had told me I was 
paralyzed with fear and tried to push Bhim’s father away He slapped me tnen 
and I felt stunned He then started pulling off my clothes It was such a 
shameless thing to do I felt very humiliated I can’t tell you what he did to me 
It was very painful and hurt so much It is so dirty and shameful I thought 
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Bhim’s father was doing such a thing because he was drunk I felt like vomiting 
Bhim's father used force to make me do what he wanted me to do I did not 
know who to call for help I thought what will everyone think? So I bore up 
with 1t helplessly Soon he went off to sleep and I spent the whole night crying 
Everything hurt My body ached I thought that there was something wrong with 
Bhim's father. But this began to happen every mght I just gritted my teeth and 
lay like a dead person while he did what he wanted to do. I felt repulsed at the 
sight of Bhim’s father He 1s ugly and when he 1s drunk he 1s even more ugly 
When I tried to keep him off he beat me This happens even today and when I 
protest I am always beaten and made to submit I have never got used to this 
thing and can never go through with it without feeling soiled, sick and ashamed 
Why do men have to do this every night? I never talk about this to anyone I did 
not know that children were born because of what Bhim's father did to me but I 
caught on to it later I never mentioned anything to my mother of what Bhim's 
father did to me I feel shy, guilty and ashamed I don't want any one to know 
about it 

‘You know, I think Bhim’s father hates me very much I hate hım too He 
has given me so much pain. How can one respect a person who treats you like 
kachra (trash), only good for-one thing Who ill treats you all the time He 
wants to do that every night even today I hate ıt He beats me very often and 
deliberately insults me He orders me to fetch water for him to drink I bring ıt 
but he thinks I was dilly dallying and grves me a'kıck Then he asks me to cover 
him with the quilt I do it but he abuses.me and gives me a push I nearly hurt 
myself badly last night He gives me taanas (taunts) practically everyday and 
seems to like insulting me He says ‘You come from a rich family so you think 
you are a queen? Too good for me? you can go back to your mother and 
brothers I can get another woman You are not the only woman ın the world' 
He gets even more annoyed because I do not say anything I feel it 1s low to 
fight like cats and dogs like the other men and women of the cluster do for 
everyone to hear He says “You are proud aren't you? You think I am ugly? You 
want a handsome man? You think you are very beautiful? I can make you ugly 
also Don't go about thinking too highly of yourself? I just stand and listen to 
him and feel a pain in my heart He says "Why do you dress up so everyday"? 
You want other men to look at you? I will kick you out of the house 1f you even 
look at another man’ Kasam se, (I swear), I don’t want to look at another man 
I like to keep myself neat and tidy and clean and to put on bind: (red mark on 
the forehead), sindoor (red powder ın hair parting) and kajal (kohl) What 1s 
wrong with that? However, one thing I must say Bhim’s father does not eye 
other women That way he ıs better than other men It zs all kismat ka khel 
(game of fate) I was supposed to marry another boy who was taking training to 
enter the police service But my mother tied my knot to Bhim’s father A girl I 
know from my village got married to that boy who 1s now in the police service 
When I met her on one of my visits to my maika she seemed to be very happy 
Her man has a regular respectful job He gives her all the money he garns and 
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takes only a little for himself He does not drink I did not ask her 1f he beat her 
and abused her for fear that she may ask me the same thing and then what 
would I say? But it seems he treats her with respect otherwise she would not 
look so happy and content It was in my kismat to be married to Bhim’s father 
Kismat me Jo likha hat usko koi nahin taal sakta hat (What 1s written in one’s 
fate nobody can push away) 

‘I visit my marka every time I go to my sasural which 1s about once in two 
years The villages of my parental home and my in-laws home are not too far 
At one time I wanted to leave Bhim’s father I told my elder brother but he said 
‘Don’t teli me Tell your mother She 1s the one who got you married to your 
husband Now let her take care of you’ My brothers own all the land now My 
mother 1s old and has nothing She is dependent on the charity of my brothers 
How can she keep me? 1 did not say anything to my mother No, I did not get 
any part of my father’s land No girl gets anything from her father’s land You 
say there 1s a law that a girl can also get a share of her father’s property? I don’t 
know about it Even if I did what could I have done if my brothers did not want 
to give me anything 1 can’t fight them, can I? 

"After I had Jai I did not want to have any more children Bhim’s father had 
my first two children delivered in the house and not in a hospital A dar 
(midwife) delivered them Bhim was born when we were not living in this 
cluster Phool and Jai were born here My deliveries were very painful I had 
never felt such pam ever I screamed and shouted and thought I would surely 
die Why did not God have men bear children when they are the ones who are 
most eager to do that thing? After Phool I did not want to have any children any 
more I had some trouble with Ja: and had to be admitted to the hospital I told 
the doctor there that I did not want to have any more children She informed me 
that there was a small operation that she could do when my child was being 
born so that I would not have nay more children I told Bhim's father rataer 
fearfully but surprisingly he agreed and I had the operation done You say there 
1s an easier operation for men? Don't say? The doctor did not tell me about that 
But, anyway, I think Bhim's father would not like anything to be done to hus 
cheez (thing) Now at least I am not frightened about getting pregnant every 
time my husband comes to me 

‘Do I have friends here? No I don't mix with anyone I feel ashamed I th:nk 
they all know about me and must be pitying me and talking about me behind :ny 
back They may say something jo mujhe choobh jaye gt (that will prick me) So 
I stay away from all I only talk a little to the women when I am sorting the 
cloth cuttings I don’t want to talk about myself to anybody here They may tell 
Bhim’s father and he will be very annoyed He will think mam unki peeth 
peechey badnam: kartı hoon (I malign him behind his back) And I don't know 
how he would punish me He may throw me out of the house as he says end 
then what will I do? Where would I go? You please don’t tell him ever of what I 
have told you otherwise he will never forgive me and beat me very much. He 
does not stop me from talking to the men at the godown But I myself do not get 
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too familiar with them They know how Bhim’s father treats me and jokingly 
make fun of me and pass snide remarks I just look at them and keep quiet but I 
feel very bad and very sad inside me Even my children know What must they 
be thinking? How can they ever respect me or listen to me? 

‘Bhim’s father earns quite a lot from his business He does not tell me how 
much he earns He spends a lot of money for the Party I don't like it He should 
put away some money We have three children We have to bring them up We 
have to get them married Who will give money to us for that? I don't want us 
to take karza (loan) But these things don’t worry Bhim’s father He just does 
not think about them You know we would not have had this ;hugg: if 1t was not 
for me soon after my gauna Bhim’s father realized that five shares of 5 bighas 
of land would leave for him very little land on which we would not be able to 
live so he decided that we should come to Delht He had heard from some 
relation of his in the village that there were many jobs in Delhi This relation of 
his worked in Delhi and said that he would get Bhim’s father a job if he moved 
to Delhi I did not dare ask why we were leaving I was frightened I did not 
know where Delhi was How far 1t was? Would I be able to see my people 
again? My heart sank when I thought of this Bhim's father did not ask me if I 
wanted to go to Delhi. Everyone expected that I would go where he would go 
Ever since my gauna I had been wanting to go back to my maika I used to cry 
silently I felt alone and unhappy but no one was bothered So we came to Delhi 
with my heart 1n the pit of my stomach 

‘At first we lived in Harkeshnagar ın a rented room, I found Delhi so 
crowded So suffocating mujhe ghutan hot: thi yahan (I used to feel suffocated 
here) I still feel suffocated here Everyone lives so close to each other There 
are no open fields No cool breeze No birds to hear It 1s like a prison So much 
noise and dust Bhim’s father got a job in a factory He earned very little and he 
was given to drinking skarab so we never had enough to eat Then one day we 
heard that there was land available on a hillock nearby which was being sold in 
small pieces for not a lot of money I pestered Bhim’s father to go and have a 
look He would not listen But I don’t know what got into me Where I got the 
boldness, but I kept on and on after him getting many beatings 1n return but 
finally we bought this land here in Rajpur I don’t know how much Bhim’s 
father paid for ıt I know he borrowed the money I was quite young then and I 
really do not know where I got the courage to keep on nagging Bhim’s father to 
purchase a piece of land Bhim had already been born I think Bhim’s father 
finally himself realized that we should move from Harkeshnagar He however 
did nothing to get the yhugg: built except buy the material and engage the 
labourers They worked at night We were making a pucca Jhuggt and it was 
gair kanoont (illegal) to do so So the work was done at night so that the police 
would not notice Bhim's father used to get drunk and go off to sleep It was I 
who supervised the work and saw to 1t that the labourers did not dilly-dally and 
worked fast and did not steal any material It was summer and we were living in 
a small makeshift kutcha (not solid) yhugg: which Bhim’s father had ngged up I 
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used to cook under the sky and we used to sleep under the sky but I was hoping 
we would have our two pucca rooms soon and we did That 1s how we have this 
roof over our heads today otherwise we would still be paying a lot of money to 
house owners as tenants and would have had no place to call our own 

‘And do you know, sometimes Bhim’s father has to go out of Delhi for 
many days 1n connection with his business then it 1s I who looks after the kabadi 
ka kaam It 1s I who do all the selling and the mol bhay (haggling) I don't know 
anything about buying but the selling I can do When I am given the money I 
cannot make out whether I have been given the correct amount because I can't 
count But now I ask Bhim to count the money usually the amount 1s correct 
Only sometimes I am fooled I feel quite happy when Bhim’s father 1s away It 
1$ not good to say this but it 1s the truth Once Bhim’s father went away to some 
far away place He usually gives me money when he goes away but this time he 
gave me no money and he was out for a very long time I managed the business 
all on my own Did even the buying and all the selling I made many mistakes 
but I had to earn money some way I did not want to go out begging for it 
When Bhim’s father came back, instead of being pleased that I had managed on 
my own he pointed out all the mistakes I had made and scolded me a lot and 
taunted me for many days He said I was a fool and did not know how to deal 
with money 

‘Bhim’s father does not help me at all ın the house He bathes and leaves his 
clothes for me to wash I wash the children’s clothes also I fetch water from the 
tap myself The tap however 1s not too far Only women and children seem to 
come to fetch water from the tap There is often a big crowd and lots of 
fighting I don’t ever fight I don't talk to anyone either I wait for my turn Fill 
my two cans and bring them one by one to the house Some times water from 
the can I leave behind is stolen But what can I do about 1t? Some times Bhim’s 
father sends one of his workers to fetch the water for me That 1s a relief I clean 
all the utensils and do the cooking myself That 1s one thing Bhim's father likes 
about me My cooking He likes to eat meat every day with his sharab I cook 
the meat for him and he finds ıt very tasty He tells everyone that I cook very 
well He told you also I do most of my shopping for the groceries 1n the cluster 
from a shop close to my yhugg: I am not allowed to go too far out even 1n the 
cluster Now, very often, I send Bhim to buy food stuff from the shop The meat 
shop 1s far away on the other side of the cluster so the meat 1s brought by one of 
Bhim's father's workers We don't buy anything from the ration shop because 
there 1s no one to go there Bhim's father 1s not prepared to go He does not 
want to do any house work The ration shop 1s also far away and I cannot go 
aione 

'I decide usually what provisions have to be bought and what has to be 
cooked I know what are Bhim’s father's favourite dishes Some times he asks 
me to cook something special I also decide on what has to be bought for the 
children andefor me Bhim's father does not want to be bothered about these 
things But I have to ask him for money for purchasing things and buying 
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provisions He does not give me the money himself But he usually gives 
whatever money I ask for If things are to be bought far from the JAuggi, or from 
outside the cluster, Bhim's father sends one of the workers with me to do the 
shopping Other decisions are all made by Bhim’s father alone I have no say in 
anything else He doesn't discuss things with me I don't have the freedom to 
call whoever I like to my home In any case I do not want to call any body It 1s 
he only who is always having guests and J am expected to treat them wel] We 
never go out together with the children for sightseeing or for sair (roaming 
around) nor do we ever go to the cinema Bhim’s father does not like to see 
films I have not seen anything of Delhi and I have been living here for years 
Bhim's father does not ever sit with me and the children. He comes to the 
jhuggi only to bathe, eat and sleep I want to work and earn some money of my 
own But I am not educated so what job can I do? I don’t want to do some low 
job like cleaning roads, latrines or washing clothes and cleaning utensils 
Bhim’s father I am sure would never let me work He believes that I should stay 
in the house That ıs where my place ıs Why does he then want Phool to take up 
a job when she 1s grown up? He says Phool will be different from me She will 
be intelligent and educated and will be able to get a respectable job She won't 
be an uneducated fool like me Bhim’s father 1s very conscious of his man 
samman and maryada (status, prestige and respect) 

*Out of my children I feel affection for Phool only I know they say a mother 
should love all her children But Bhim and Jai do not listen to me They do not 
respect me How can they when they see their father ill treating me? Behaving 
with me as 1f I am a servant Bhim and Jai like their father more Phool tries to 
help me even though Bhim’s father loves her very much I know she does not 
like ıt when Bhim’s father ill treats me But what can she do" She is only a 
child But I feel some consolation that there 1s at least someone who cares for 
me I hope Phool has a better life than I have had And I hope she gets a good 
husband who will look after her and take care of her and make her happy Bhim 
and Jax will turn out to be rascals I can feel ıt inside me They back-chat a lot 
and are very noisy and rough and are always fighting Bhim’s father accuses me 
that I cannot look after my children I have no control over them 

‘Did I want a son, you ask? Yes, I wanted a son Everyone wants to have a 
son it 1s the son who will look after one when one 1s old Does one want a son 
because he can light the father’s funeral pyre? I don’t know I have heard no 
one say so I, however, know that no one 1s happy when a girl ıs born People 
think girls only bring worries and one has to protect them and then look for a 
suitable boy for them One has to spend so much money on their marriage and 
give good dahey (dowry) 1f one wants a good boy for them as a husband Bhim’s 
father does not believe in giving or taking dahej But how will one get a good 
boy for Phool 1f one does not offer good dahej? You say there 1s a kanoon (law) 
against dahej-taking and-giving But everyone gives dahey at their daughter's 
wedding and nothing happens to them Recently the daughter qf a friend of 
Bhim’s father was married you should have seen the pomp and show The 
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girl's father, people said there, had spent about two lakhs on the wedding The 
boy 1s a clerk in a government office His job 1s permanent and there is I am told 
a lot of upar ke aamdant (under the table income) The parents of the boy took 
one lakh of rupees as dahey I suppose we will have to give as much 1f we want 
as good a boy—a boy earning well for our Phool I wish with all my heart that 
Phool does not have to go through the misertes that I have had to go through 
No one gives me any respect I hope she 1s respected by her man Bhim's father 
treats me like his paon ke Joott (the shipper of his feet) 

“You ask me if I know about Sita? Of course I know of Sita She was Ram's 
wife—the king hero of Ram Lila I used to watch the Ram Lila at my village I 
do not watch 1t now Bhim’s father forbids me to go there He feels Ram is the 
god of the upper castes We should have nothing to do with him My mother 
never asked me to be like Sita as a wife I don’t think she knew much about 
Sita. She only told me what I was supposed to do or not supposed to do 
according to rtt 7:vaj. She never said I should follow Sita's example as a good 
wife Was I familiar with the Ramayan? Not very much In our biradari no one 
reads the Ramayan, Ramayan was read in my village at the landlord’s house and 
we were not allowed to go there I don’t think anyone here reads the Ramayan. I 
only know the story of the Ram Lila 1n bits and pieces Bhim’s father says that 
Ramayan 1s read by the upper caste people So let them read ıt We don't want 
to have anything to do with ıt Do I think I should be like Sita? No The thought 
of Sita does not occur to me Something inside tells me what I should do and 
what I should not do as a wife I think this has something to do with how my 
mother behaved towards my father and the occasional advice that she gave me 
on what I should do and what I should not do as a wife 

‘I see films sometimes on the TV They show that the boy and girl love each 
other before they are marned They even touch each other and hug each other 
Does this happen in your biradart? It doesn't happen ın ours We are prevented 
from going anywhere near boys since a young age How can we then love a 
boy? Prem vivah (love marriage) seldom happens in our bıradarı and girls and 
boys are not allowed to marry outside their biradari If they did they would not 
be allowed to live in the village and the brradart would boycott their families 
Our girls and boys have to marry whoever their parents choose for them They 
cannot go about behaving as the hero and heroine of films do These films seem 
to be about people from another world Your world I think There the boys and 
girls mix freely though often their love is not liked by their family but 
everything turns out well for them ın the end In films very often husbands and 
wives are shown as being so good to each other Can a husband and wife be 
good to each other? Bhim's father 1s not good to me I feel like a bandhua 
mazdoor (bonded labourer) Why 1s he not good to me? What wrong have I 
done? Why should I be treated so shabbily? Why should I have to suffer so 
much pain? Why can I not be given some respect? 

How should we grasp Jamuna's situation? Is her sullen silence a desperate 
attempt to veil the remnants of her mauled dignity as a human being? Or is ıt 
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her form of everyday resistance to the meaningless violence and the neglect she 
suffers ın her loveless marriage? Why did she risk her husband's wrath 
everyday by nagging him incessantly till he agreed to buy a plot and build a 
pucca jhuggi on 1t? Why did she slip back into her 1ntroversion so soon after she 
had broken through it to reach out to me? Was that a momentary gesture of 
friendship or did she consider me as a harmless stranger in whom she can 
confide freely? 

Answers to some of the questions listed above may perhaps be found 1n one 
or the other explanations of patriarchy But such explanations cannot release 
Jamuna and numerous other poor women ın the slums from the domestic 
tyranny of family and marriage Perhaps, we need to evolve a new theory which 
takes account of both the objective conditions and the subjective dispositions of 
women Till then all that can be done is to describe and narrate the feelings and 
cognitions of these women 


Note 


I wish to acknowledge the help, guidance of my supervisor M N Panini who encouraged me to 
present my data generated ın my fieldwork in the sequence ın which my informants narrated them I 
also thank my husband and friend S T Haider. He willingly allowed me to use him as a sounding 
board to test my ideas and has quietly encouraged me in pursuing my aspirations 1n regard to higher 
studies 11 
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Balgovind Baboo 1992 Technology and Social Transformation The Case of 
the Hırakud Multi-Purpose Dam Project in Orissa New Delhi Concept 
Publishing Co Pp 168 Rs 135 


This book examines the social consequences of the Hirakud Dam Project in 
Sambalpur, Orissa. Hirakud dam ıs one of the longest 1n the world, which was 
completed after eight years of construction work ın 1956 The main dam 1s 
three miles long with a maximum height of 195 feet. It irrigates 13 community 
development blocks in the districts of Sambalpur and Bolangir, with a gross 
command area of 5,40,000 acres It submerged 249 villages, and 112,038 29 
acres of cultivated land, and displaced 22,144 families Among the oustees, 
18 34 per cent were tribals belonging to nine different groups, the rest belonged 
to 30 different castes 

The author has studied oustees of this dam project ın 1987, three decades 
after the dam was built He has selected eight villages from four different 
settings to assess the rehabilitation of the oustees The four settings are (a) a 
rehabilitation colony which 1s the transplantation of a fully submerged village, 
1e, a homogeneous colony, (b) a rehabilitation colony which is the 
transplantation of a few villages (partly and fully submerged), 1e, a 
heterogeneous colony, (c) two forshore villages one partly submerged and the 
other fully submerged, and (d) six villages of different spatio-cultural categories 
which were already settled villages/small towns where the oustees went to live 

Baboo finds that in both the rehabilitation colonies the oustees found it 
difficult to settle down in the first 15 years Earlier most of them had 
agricultural and allied occupations In the heterogeneous colony of Kashipali. 
adaptation was less painful because they could get jobs in the industrial and 
urban sector as the colony was closes to an urban-industrial milien But people 
in the homogenous colony of Kudapah had to contend with poor quality 
agricultural land that was allotted to them In the first few years, the people had 
to survive on jungle fruits, roots and leaves An informant poignantly stated 
‘Among hard things we have not eaten stone and among soft/liquid things we 
have not eaten human stool We have taken rest of the things’(p 68) People in 
Pudhapara a (partly submerged foreshore village) could revive their past. 
mainly because their houses were not submerged and because they had access to 
non-agricultural incomes in the nearby urban centres In Sapne, a fully 
submerged village, people suffered the most and the peasants became 
pauperized It is indeed-heart rending to notice that even after three 
decades, people did not feel at home About 11 percent still hark back on the 
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good old days and the rest are quite nostalgic about their glorious past After 
Hirakud dam, numerous other dams have been built 

Baboo's book brings out the utter callousness of the state towards the 
oustees The callousness does indeed amount to a gross violation of human 
rights Baboo should be congratulated for providing a perceptive and 
methodologically sound analysis of the social impact of irrigation dams 


Sukant K. Chaudhury 
Department of Sociology, Lucknow University 
Lucknow 


Chhaya Datar (ed) 1993 The Struggle Against Violence Calcutta Stree 
Publications Ltd Pp 198 Rs 220 


The title of this book 1s apt to be a little misleading It 1s not about the 
struggle against violence per se but specifically about violence against women 
It's focus 1s on Maharashtrian women Maharashtrian women are 1n many ways 
better placed than their sisters elsewhere 1n India. Hence, their struggle against 
violence may not entirely correspond to women's struggles elsewhere 
Nevertheless, this book provides valuable insights and lessons even for activists 
and scholars outside Maharashtra 

Chhaya Datar’s overview of the women's movement in Maharashtra 
provides a general backdrop to this volume She dates the ‘new women’s 
movement’ in Maharashtra to the year 1975 From then to the present 1t has, she 
says, passed through three broad phases The first 1s the period of ‘re-reading 
Marx’ when women 1n leftist groups made attempts to reformulate old, worn 
out theories by raising women’s issues in the context of the working class 
movements The early 1980s ushered in the second phase when the struggle 
against rape and violence within the family assumed greater salience The third 
and more mature phase of the movement that followed saw women’s groups 1n 
Maharashtra participating 1n more general struggles, such as those of the Dalits 
and the tribals, ın ecological movements and ın movements against 
communalism Besides providing valuable theoretical formulations Datar’s 
paper provides a critical discussion of the activities of several Maharashtrian 
women’s groups, including some Muslim and Dalit women’s organizations 

A P Ravindran’s absorbing paper on the struggle against sex determination 
tests (SDTs) provides an incisive insight into a major medical and ethical 
problem He describes his personal visits to sex-determination clinics. and 
reveals the utter callousness and greed that drives doctors to perform SDTs to 
abort unwanted female foetuses Ravindran convincingly counters the many 
myths about SDTs that are generally employed by their defendants He brings 
out the lamentable though not entirely unexpected fact, that the government has 
been deliberately dragging its feet on the issue of SDT He even quotes a 
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Cabinet Minister who declared that SDTs should be actually encouraged as 
‘they help only children who were wanted, to be born’ 

The lawyer and social activist Flavia Agnes has contributed an insightful 
piece on the anti-rape campaign 1n Maharashtra She discusses in considerable 
detail the campaign ın the law courts, the media coverage of the struggle as well 
as the activities of the involved women’s groups A separate section appears on 
the alternative strategies of protest The author concludes that despite the 
decade-long anti-rape struggle, not a single rape crisis centre exists in this 
country She points out that while the campaign has focused largely on bringing 
about legal changes, 1t has achieved precious little ın changing the situation of 
rape victims and 1n lessening the incidence of rape 

The final essay 1n the book 1s on the struggle of deserted women and is 
jointly authored by Chhaya Datar and Hema Upendra This struggle began in 
1980 and later spread to several small district towns of Maharashtra The main 
objective of this movement was to help women who had been deserted by their 
husbands The authors quote one estimate that puts the number of such women 
in Maharashtra alone at 6 lakhs Desertion of wives, the authors remind us, has 
been sanctified by Ramayana which narrates that Rama himself deserted his 
wife Sita They suggest a range of legal reforms to combat the growing menace 


Yoginder Sikand 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Debi S Saim (ed) 1995 Labour Law, Work and Development Essays in 
Honour of P G Krishnan New Delhi Westvill Publishing House Pp xxxi+ 
221 Rs 295 


This edited work 1s a critical examination of the existing labour laws in 
India The book has four sections In the first section Upendra Bax: argues that 
the existing labour laws protect only the labourers in the organized sector He 
argues that we should not ignore the potential of unorganized labour to get 
organized and struggle against repression Saini’s article discusses the 
compulsory adjudication system with the help of 30 cases relating to the 
termination of the services of trade union activists Saini argues that capital has 
the all-pervasive money power which it can use to legitimize the repressive 
order of the work place 

In the second section there 1s a descriptive account of the pathetic working 
conditions of migrant, bonded and agricultural workers in the rural areas Desat 
and Patel give an illustration of the quality of life and the wretched working 
conditions of migrant workers engaged in six different units of South Gujarat 
Joshi argues that there 1s no historical evidence of the emergence of bonded 
labour ın pre-Bntish period But certain evidence of its prevalence in the British 
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era is ascertained He relates the emergence of the bonded labour system to the 
transitional economy The master-servant relationship exists in a closed, feudal 
and agranan milieu where free labour supply 1s not available When capitalist 
farming develops, the bonded labour system vanishes (p 94) Snvastava 
postulates the problems and prospects related to social security schemes for 
agricultural labourers 1n India Most of the social security laws have been 
enacted favouring industrial workers The needs of unorganized rural labour 
have been ignored 

The third section of the book focuses on issues of recent origin, that 1s 
globalization, industrial restructuring and industrial relations law Venkata 
Ratnam, on the basis of the experience of structural adjustment programmes 1n 
other countries entertains serious misgivings about the social impact of 
globalization — In another article Mamkoottam observes that workers and their 
unions are gradually accepting various strategies of industrial restructuring and 
that the unions are getting depoliticized They are now organized around 
specific problems related to the individual enterprise Therefore, the trend of 
multiple unionism, union rivalries, and their affiliation to political parties 1s on 
the decline He holds that a qualitative change 1s taking place in the attitudes of 
unions and employees towards work Kher, however, foresees some positive 
developments in the sphere of work ethics in the wake of economic 
liberalization The practice of ‘hire and fire’ may reverse the process of 
annihilation of work culture 1n India 

The last section focuses on suggestions for alternatives in labour justice 
dispensation Mehta suggests the ‘third alternative’ of the workers sharing the 
profits of industry Government and trade union leaders should devise ways and 
means of training the workers in the art of management and m the 1deology of 
ownership Advani and Saini examine whether unorganized labour can have 
access to our justice system in order to enforce minimum standards of 
employment They make some recommendations to enhance the effectiveness 
of labour relations system They also unravel the nexus that has developed 
between various power centres which works against the weak 

The compilation of articles in this book has a logical coherence but most of 
them are descnptive They however raise certain critical issues pertaining to 
the sociology of work and law which in India is still a developing field Hence 
this book 1s a welcome addition to the field The editor deserves our 
appreciation for collecting articles from diverse disciplines and for providing a 
new perspective to labour problems 


Gurpreet Bal 
Department of Sociology 
Guru Nanak Dev University 
Amritsar 
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Deepak Nayyar 1994 Migration, Remittances and Capital Flows The Indian 
Experience Delhi Oxford University Press Pp 134 Rs 220 


Until recently post-independent Indian emigration was often discussed in 
terms of ‘brain drain’ In the late 1980s academics such as Myron Weiner and 
Arthur Helweg did suggest the beneficial role of overseas Indian communities 
in terms of remittances, investment, transfer of skills and technology, trade 
network and lobbying, but the concern of brain drain remained prominent on the 
agenda of many a social scientists However, in the early nineties such factors 
as India’s balance of payment crisis consequent to the Gulf War and econamic 
liberalization prompted some of them to analyse these issues more seriously 
Dr Nayyar’s present work 1s one of them which focuses on the issues arising 
from the export of workers, the inflow of remittances, and the movement of 
capital in the wider macro-economic context 

The book considers migration flows from independent India to two major 
economic regions of the World industrialized countries and the oil-rich West 
Asian countries The data, which were collected by the author from such 
primary sources as various ministries of the Government of India, the U S 
Immigration and Naturalization Services, Canadian Employment and 
Immigration Centre, Research and Statistics Department/Home Office in 
London, suggest that during the period of 1951 and 1990 close to a million 
Indians migrated to the industrialized countries of the North, particularly to the 
US, Canada and the UK Professional and technical personnel constituted a 
significant proportion of this migration Large-scale migration to West Asian 
countries began in the mid-1970s and largely consisted of unskilled and 
semiskilled workers Over 2 3 million workers migrated until 1991 and at least 
one million of them returned home during the same period. The author rightly 
suggests that ın both the cases, migration was totally dependent on the 
possibility of employment as well as the barriers to immigration in the countries 
of destination 

The book next discusses two types of financial flows remittances and 
repatriable deposits Analysing the macro-economic impact of these financial 
flows on output and employment, savings and investment and balance of 
payments the author comes to the conclusion that their impact was most 
significant in the context of the balance of payments only In the end, the book 
suggests a number of policy prescriptions besides raising some relevant issues 
The most important one is that capital flows associated with international 
migration represent a ‘finite resource’ and that while incorporating it into 
macro-economic planning and policies the object should be ‘to maximize the 
social benefits and to minimize the social costs of migration across national 
boundaries so as to enhance its contribution to economic development! A more 
practical suggestion 1s to have a comprehensive data-bese on migration and 
return migration, remittances and other capital flows 

Dr Nayyar's book fills a major ‘knowledge gap’ ın our understanding of 
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post-independent Indian emigration and its macro-economic impact on India 
To this end the book offers a well-researched and tightly argued analysis There 
ıs an urgent need to supplement this exemplary study by undertaking 
research on other aspects of the macro-economic impact, such as, transfer of 
skills and technology, trade networking, nature and patterns of economic 
investment 


Prakash C. Jain 
CWAASISIS, Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


Gosta Esping-Andersen (ed) 1993 Changing Classes Stratification and 
Mobility in Post-Industrial Societies London Sage Publications Pp 261 Price 
not printed 


Beginning with Daniel Bell’s pioneering work the study of stratification in 
post-industrial societies has evoked interest among scholars The industrial 
society has a — hierarchy (characterized as ‘fordist’) — where 
manager-administrators are at the top In contrast, ın post-industrial society, 
professionals and scientists are the new elite In the fordist hierarchy there 1s 
greater autonomy for the classes At the lower rung of the hierarchy, there was 
class closure because a large mass of manual workers shared a simular life 
cycle The question ıs Does the post-industrial order—in which the service 
sector 1s predominant—also promote a simular class closure at the lower end of 
the hierarchy resulting in the emergence of a service proletariat? 

The principal focus of this book 1s on the issue of class closure (both at the 
lower rung and also at the elite level) by examining the nature of stratification 
ın across comparative study of six post-industrial nations Two other important 
arguments put forward are, one, there is divergence (rather than convergence) ın 
the nature of stratification across countnes, and two, that contemporary 
stratification 1n these countries 1s shaped by institutions of education, welfare 
state and collective bargaining 

Education ıs an 1mportant filter which determines entry (or closure) to upper 
classes The state, besides being a big employer, influences the nature of 
market in these countries It exercises what has been termed as a ‘non-entry 
option’ For instance, the state can determine whether women can enter into 
jobs by making services available which free them from their traditional 
responsibilities One important conclusion that emerges from this comparative 
study 1s that stratification 1s ‘gendered’ ın post-industrial societies, unlike in 
industrial societies Women find a place 1n the occupational scenario and their 
careers are independent of men All this makes the authors press for the need to 
treat women as independent agents for determining class 

A comparative study of six nations was considered necessary as impact of 
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large institutions 1s difficult to discern in a single nation study (The reasons for 
choosing the six nations has been confined to a footnote!) These nations 
represent for the authors three different welfare regimes, the liberal reg-me 
(USA and Canada), social democratic model (Norway and Sweden) and a 
conservative model (Germany) Britain, the sixth nation chosen for study, 1s 
considered to be a hybrid of liberal and social democratic model 

Divided into nine chapters, the book ıs written with rigour and 1s cog2nt 
Precision 1s the hallmark of the chapters Of theoretical importance are the first 
and the last chapters The second chapter 1s a comparative analysis of empirical 
studies After the second chapter, there are six chapters, each one devoted to 
the empirical study of a nation 

Lastly, this book would be useful to those interested 1n stratification theory 
But one wonders whether it would be affordable even by libraries, no: to 
mention individuals, as the book sellers price mentioned on an inside page 1s 
really exorbitant 


N. Rajaram 
Department of Sociology 
M S University of Baroda 


Guy Poitevin and Hema Rairkar 1993 Indian Peasant Women Speak Up 
Bombay Onent Longman Limited Pp 201 Rs 125 


This book, depicts self-reflections of marginalized peasant women from 
over 30 villages in Maharashtra These women are poor, belonging to various 
backward castes and scheduled castes One-third of them are literate, between 
the age group of 25-45 years, married and having on an average 3-4 children 
aged two to ten These women, express their views on social constraints that 
the male dominated society 1mposes on them including constraints emanating 
from mother/daughter and mother-in-law/daughter-in-law relationships These 
women articulate their experiences in regular meetings and group discussions 
organized by the Stri Shakt: Mandal (SSM) formed ın 1982 In all, 48 wcmen 
took part in the study sessions, in each of which there were about 12 to 15 
participants 

Part-I deals with the songs of the millstone 1n which the women express 
their misfortune, grief, sorrow and worthlessness for having been born a woman 
and having to live that way Some of the songs attribute to women a deficiency 
in human nature because of which they have to suffer in life There are other 
songs which describe several rituals related to the fifth day a girl 1$ born and the 
celebration of fertility which mark her destiny and ensures her womanhood and 
her husband's exclusive right over her sexuality There are songs related tc Sita 
and Draupadi which reflect women’s own existence and their fate which 1s 
inflicted on them by ‘dharma’ 


- 
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Part-II of the book consists of six chapters which present various aspects of 
women’s self-awareness They bring out how these women regard their life as 
a curse and reveal their feelings of insignificance 

The other chapters look into the various moments in these women’s lives 
The birth of a girl 1s regarded as deplorable event The words and phrases 
expressed at the time of the birth of a girl clearly underline her subordinate 
position since birth Childhood 1s regarded as a time when the woman 
internalizes social discrimination against herself Gurls between 8-15 years, 
‘voice their feelings on such discriminatory practices Young women bring out 
the travails of being young by highlighting how they have to withstand the 
abuses of first the mother and after marriage of the mother-in-law A life of 
relentless toil, and a life of bondage that 1s the women's lot is also depicted by 
these women 

The study suggests that the gender inequality 1s at the root of social 
inequality which ıs expressed in social relationships, production relations and in 
culture The structural features of sexual division of labour and control over 
sexuality and marrage exhibit the complete subordination of women ın the 
patriarchal system Even some of the changes that have come about in this area 
suggest the continuation of traditional demands 

The focus of the study ıs limited and specific It does not deal with 
women’s movement, or with women’s organizations, but the aim has been to 
elucidate the self-awareness of women There is nothing new in the information 
about peasant women’s condition, but what 1s significant 1s the method of study 
which relies on the process of collective self-investigation The study tries to 
bridge the gap between research and social practice 1n women’s studies The 
effort has also been to bring into the mainstream of women’s movement the 
self-perception of a small local action group 

The study 1s useful for all those engaged 1n women's studies as well as in 
the study of rural society and social movements It 1s also significant for 
women’s activists, government and non-governmental organizations, and to the 
policy makers and administrators who, more often than not formulate and 
implement programmes without adopting a gender perspective 


Abha Chauhan 
1106A B-I Vasant Kuny 
New Delhi 


Jai Kant Tiwary 1994 Rural Transformation in India New Delhi Reliance 
Publishing House Pp 137 Rs 175 


In this book the author attempts to comprehend rural transformation in India 
under the process of planned development using various studies on modes of 


production, subaltern studies and various reports on the programmes of rural 
. 
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development 

For identifying the process of rural transformation in India, the author 
examines the attributes of the various modes of production The concept of 
mode of production 1s explained in the light of the definitions of Karl Marx, 
Etienne Balibar and P C Smgh Arguments over feudal, semi-feudal, colonial 
and pre-capitalist modes of production in colomal India, and about the role of 
the capitalist mode ın changing the post-colonial agrarian structure have been 
explicitly discussed 

Various rural development programmes launched by the Central and State 
governments have been considered for examining their effects on rural Society 
The review of a number of evaluation studies on the government programmes 
reveals many weaknesses However, Tiwary considers land reform measures as 
Instrumental 1n bringing about rural transformation After Independence, State 
governments introduced land reform legislations to achieve certain objectives, 
viz , making tenants owners, increasing agricultural production, and achieving 
the goal of equality The author points to some positive results of land reforms, 
viz , loss of power of the big landlords, increase in agricultural production and 
the conversion of some landless persons into owner-cultivators These changes 
are linked with the rural structure The programme of rural industrialization 1s 
also viewed as instrumental in generating employment and incomes of the rural 
poor But, the growth of rural industries has declined due to the high cost of 
production and low level of technology The author blames the planners for 
failing to recognize the role of women in the country’s economic development 

The role of voluntary agencies, in the process of social transformation 1s 
recognized Tiwary gives a historical account of diverse types of voluntary 
action in the fields of education, health social reform and welfare Attention 1s 
drawn to the role of the elites and of the subalterns in bringing about rural 
transformation The author's main concern in this book has been to focus on 
the economic dimension of social transformation 


S. M. Dahiwale 
Department of Sociology 
Shivajı University, Kolhapur 


James S Coleman and Thomas J Fararo, (eds) Rational Choice Theory 
Advocacy and Critique Key Issues 1n Sociological Theory, Vol 7 Newbury 
Park, CA Sage Publications 1992 Pp 228 $39 95 


The present volume brings together ten papers on different aspects of 
rational choice theory in sociology These papers were first presented ın the 
section on Theoretical Sociology of the American Sociological Association, 
chaired by James S. Coleman, an influential proponent of rational choice theory 

Coleman and Fararo, the advocates of rational choice theory argue that it 1s 
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the concern with optimization with the actor's choice that differentiates rational 
choice theory ‘from nearly all other theoretical approaches in sociology’ (p x11) 
They make it clear that rational choice theory does not refer to individual 
psychology but fo a ‘structure of incentives’— a structure that ‘would lead a 
"normal" or "reasonable" person to leave to others an action that benefits both 
self and others, 1f the action 1s costly’ The common core of rational choice 
theory, 1s the ‘notion of social interaction as basically an economic transaction 
that is guided ın its course by the actor's rational choice between alternative 
outcomes of an action taken in terms of its benefits and costs’ (p 138) Siegwart 
Lindenberg ın this volume suggests ways by which this essentially economic 
approach can be incorporated in sociology He sees this possibility ın a *method 
of decreasing abstraction’ which 1s concerned, with both ‘analytical power’ and 
‘descriptive richness'—objects of sole preoccupation for economists and 
sociologists respectively Lindenberg also pleads for making economic model 
more realistic and argues ‘The basic idea 1s that people have various competing 
potential goals ın any action situation and that one goal works out—the winning 
goal is the one that discriminates best, that 1s one that provides the most 
structure of creating the largest difference between the alternatives’ (p 12) 

In her paper Margaret Marin follows the path of critical advocacy by 
arguing that ‘choice behaviour does not always conform to the assumptions of 
the expected utility model, leading psychologists and even some economists to 
propose alternative models of purposive action’ (p 43) For Marmi, ‘in real 
decision-making situations, the individual often must consider alternatives 
sequentially and decide about them as they are presented" She argues ‘In such 
situations, the individual satisfies (choose the first satisfactory alternative) 
rather than maximize Even if information 1s obtained easily, evidence that 
psychological constraints affect choice has caused psychologists to abandon the 
assumption of utility maximization in favour of a model of bounded 
rationality’ (Ibid ) 

If the above are exercises 1n advocacy, some contributors provide a critical 
perspective on rational choice theory Richard Munch, for instance, argues that 
the essentially economic approach of rational choice theory 1s inadequate to 
understand other domains of social life such as culture and power because 
‘culture cannot be reduced to a variable in a deductive-nomological 
explanation’ (p 157) He also holds that the cost-benefit approach of rational 
choice theory has its limits in understanding the ‘internal character of power’ 
(p 139) In the same vein, David Sciulli argues that voting 1s a dead end of 
rational choice theory In rational choice theory ıt 1s not always rational on the 
part of an individual to vote In Coleman’s words ‘The free-rider problem that 
exists for any indivisible event tends to lead each individual in a large 
collectivity not to exercise his right to partially control the actions of the 
collectivity. One of the consequences of the free-rider problem 1s that it is 
irrational for an individual to vote 1n any but the smallest collective decisions if 
the act of voting imposes a cost on him’ (quoted on p 176) But for Sculli, 
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‘Voting 1s indeed not rational behaviour’ even if it 1s so in rational choice 
theory" (p 176) For Sciulli, ‘If one begins with Weberian pathos rather than 
rational choice complacency, however, an explanation comes into view The 
popular franchise has been associated historically—whether rightly or wrongly— 
with the institutionalization of normative (that 1s, non-rational) restraints on 
arbitrary government" (Ibid) It 1s perhaps for this reason that David Willer 
who 1s a sympathetic advocate of rational choice theory argues ‘Because a 
market of rational actors cannot exist without the coercive enforcement of 
rights, markets presuppose another structure which is not at all hke any market’ 
(p 69) 

Voting is not the only dead end in rational choice theory Sciulli argues that 
‘a second dead end of rational choice analysis comes to the fore ın Coleman’s 
example of social capital, including actors shared feeling of security in allowing 
their children to travel alone in familiar neighbourhoods’ (p 177) For Sciulli, 
‘These examples rest on decidedly non-rational, internalized normative 
restraints on individual’s radical decision making Coleman turns to the 1dea of 
social capital precisely because the institutionalization of rational choice 
principles ıs so unappealing that ıt brings him to a reappraisal of deciaedly 
anachronistic alternatives’ (Ibid ) 

Among the critiques of rational choice theory presented in this volume 
James Bohman’s 1s by far the most original For Bohman, ‘maximizing utility 
faces the problem of temporality it 1s at least not self-evident that we should 
choose to maximize the utility of our future selves, particularly 1f my actual 
future interests significantly diverge from my current long-term ones’ (p 221) 
Bohman further argues that ‘the overemphasis on intentionality ın rational 
choice explanation entails the loss of the social and institutional context as an 
explanatory factor On the other hand, the overemphasis on utility 
maximization impoverishes the notion of practical rationality’ (p 224) For 
Bohman, rational choice theory ‘merely stipulates definitions of certain types of 
actions so that they may be described, vacuously, to fit the 1ntentiona! and 
maximizing assumptions of the theory’ (p212) Bohman discusses the 
questions that Amartya Sen raises for rational choice theory, namely the 
question of reflexivity For Sen, reflexivity refers to the ‘capacity to consider 
the rankings of preference rankings’ (quoted in 218) ‘Rational agents do not 
simply choose 1n light of stable preferences but can ask the reflexive question, 
what type of preferences should I have?' 

The lack of space for reflexivity ın rational choice theory raises 
insurmountable problems First, it has a very narrow view of human beings 
Rational choice theory fails to realize, as Amartya Sen and Barnard Williams 
argue, that utilitarianism provides a very narrow conceptualization of what it 
means to be a person (Bernard Williams and Amartya Sen, 1981 (eds), 
Ualitartanism and Beyond, Cambridge University Press) The lack of space for 
reflexigty 1n rational choice theory makes human beings automatons without 
the capacity to discriminate between immediate gratification and long-term 
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well-being and between their ‘less desirable desire’ and ‘more desirable desire’ 
No wonder then that Coleman writes. "The notion of will-power, or the power 
to prevent short-term interests from over-whelming long-term interests has no 
place in standard theory of rational choice’ (quoted on p 263) 

Coleman also states that rational choice theory cannot and, in fact, does not 
bother to critically look at the subjective beliefs and preference of the actors 
‘Rational choice conceptual framework cannot accommodate any "externally | 
defined sources of value" because it challenges the sovereignty of subjective 
interests’ (quoted in p 170) An implication of this reasoning for Coleman is that 
the *morally correct or ethical outcome 1s endogeneously determined, by the 
members of the system itself? (Ibid) ‘For example, 1f the members of the 
Jonestown community 1n Guyana knew what they were doing and went through 
the internally weighing process when they followed Jim Jones’s directive to 
drink the poisoned Kool-Aid, the outcome was a morally correct one’ (quoted 
on p170) But in this weighing process is there any scope for critical , 
consciousness and self-reflection? Rational choice theory works with an 
uncritical notion of rationality and ın its scheme has no space for what Jurgen 
Habermas calls rational argumentation In fact, in a volume like this some of 
these metatheoretical questions should have been systematically discussed 
Consider, for instance, the function of rationality ın Habermas’s social theory 
In Habermas’s work, neither the will-power of the actors—what he calls 
‘discursive formation of will’—nor their capacity for critical interrogation of the 
‘endogeneously determined’ moral norms ıs denied Instead, it 1s the rational 
deliberation on the taken-for-granted norms of society which make them critics 
of phenomena like the Jonestown community that Coleman talks about and 
transforms ‘familiar institutions into so many instances of problematic Justice 
(Jurgen Habermas 1990, Moral Consciousness and Communicative Action, 
Polity Press, p 108) 

In fact, a critical discussion of the assumptions and claims of rational choice 
theory 1s conspicuous by its absence ın this volume Those who critique it do so 
without subjecting its major assumptions to careful scrutiny For instance 
Richard Munch who raises some questions to rational choice theory writes 
‘Rational choice theory 1s a welcome advance in sociological theory It 
contributes to improving its explanatory power 1n as much we are concerned 
with the economics of social life’ (p 159) So, the relevance of rational choice 
theory for making sense of and explaining the ‘economics of social life’ 1s taken 
for granted even in a critical engagement But advances in institutional 
economics and concern with the welfare and well-being of the actors and their 
‘common good’ in economics must make us pause for thought here Similarly 
James Bohman whose 1s the only original critique of rational choice theory in 
this volume does not question its claim in the field of economic transaction and 
states that its problem lies ın its claim to comprehensiveness 

Still, the critics raise some vital questions Thomas J Schiff holds, that 
emotion may function as a causal agent in human relationships Coleman who 
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is a key interlocutor of rational choice theory and the principal editor of this 
volume does not address himself to these questions So, one does not know 
whether the critiques have any transformative and reflexive role The dialogue 
between the advocates and proponents of theory turns out to be a dialogue of the 
deaf 1n this volume 

One expects that a volume like this ought to have discussed systematically 
of James Coleman's work considering the claims that have been made abou: 
his Foundations of Social Theory and the attention it has received Some other 
advocates make claims which seem ludicrous This 1s, for instance, the case o7 
Peter Abell who asserts that rational choice theory is a rational choice of theory 
and has a natural ‘paradigmatic privilege’ (p 203) in the social sciences 


Ananta Kumar Giri 
Madras Institute of Development Studies 
Adyar, Madras 


John N Gray, 1995 The Householder's World Purity, Power and Dominance 
in a Nepali Village Delhi Oxford University Press Pp 302, Rs 450/- 


John Gray ıs a Senior Lecturer in Anthropology at the University of 
Adelaide ın Australia His present work 1s based on an ethnographic study of 
households of Silwal Chhetri Community of Kholagaun hamlet ın Kathmandu 
Valley of Nepal The field work for this study was carried out in five trips 
between 1973 and 1991 

In the words of the author, his ethnography 1s motivated by two goals— 
identification of practice of grihastha ashrama by the Brahman-Chhetri 
Community 1n Nepal and exploration of the nature of domestic domain and its 
relations with other domains of social life and significance for understanding 
human society (p 1) In the pursuit of these goals he arrives at two conclusions 
For Kholagaun Silwals pariwar 1s the most crucial institution where they 
realized their physio-moral being as Chhetri-Householders Secondly, he finds 
it as ‘The experiential mediator between the "Individual" and "Society" (p 
289) According to him the ontology of the Householder and everyday domestic 
practice in Nepal play an active part in formulating the asymmetries of social 
hfe, including caste (p 272) He finds striking equivalence between the 
domestic and community relations (p 197) and a particular configuration cf 
purity, dependency and power (p 196) 1n both the household and the village 
Gray studied This insight into ‘the practice’ of the pariwar 1s deep and his 
effort to highlight the significance of the partwar in South Asian society 1s 
notewoithy However, his explanations for equivalence between domestic and 
community relations may have only heuristic value If repetitious statements on 
this aspect had been eliminated, the textual structure of the book would have 
been tighter 
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One cannot criticize Gray for finding what he wanted to find 1n the field 
For this has been the ethnographic practice of social anthropologists studying 
villages from Tepozlan in Mexico to Kholagaun in Nepal In fact Gray deserves 
congratulations for reducing the significance of caste on the one hand and 
lumiting the role of hierarchy in fashioning human relations ın South Asian 
society on the other He finds that hierarchy is variously infused with 
benevolence, malevolence, conflict, co-operation and equality (p 74) So far so 
good However, there are two aspects of this study which deserve deeper 
analysis, though in this review only general comments and suggestions can be 
offered The first aspect concerns the methodology and theoretical framework 
of Indian sociology while the second focuses on the problems of ethnography 

The point of departure for any study in Indian sociology ıs the structural 
perspective offered by Dumont Gray’s study 1s no exception But he does not 
accept Dumont's thoroughly cognitive view of South Asian society which 
allows little room for a positive theory of practice (my emphasis) ın which 
individual's actions qua actions—not as epiphenomena of a more fundamental 
cognitive reality—constitute, reproduce and/or transform (my emphasis) the 
encompassing social system (p24) In order to do ıt he looks towards the 
‘practice’ theories of the 1980s, which tread wearily between the extremes of 
the Parsonian-Durkheimian model of the world as ordered by rules and norms 
and the 'anti-structural excesses of symbolic interactiomist and transactional 
approaches’ Gray asserts that in developing the concept of ‘practice’ the 
significance of the action of individuals 1s reformulated as constituting, 
reproducing and/or changing the encompassing social system and the action of 
individuals’ (p 21) 

This leads Gray to raise the issue of the relation between the whole and the 
part Only a ‘holistic apperception’, according to him, ‘can identify the holism 
and particularity of the domestic group’ (p 21) Out of the dialectic, 
hermeneutic and chaos theory perspectives on this issue, Gray chooses the 
chaos theory and the Butterfly Effect (p 3) Then for identifying the whole or a 
holistic definition of the household he leans on Heidegger’s phenomenological 
notion of ontology, which identifies the essence of the household 1n terms of a 
‘structure of consciousness that defines a mode of being-in-the-world' (p 24) 
Then he uses various other strategies including that of ‘trope’ as a device with 
the capacity to establish or suggest connections between experiences within and 
between domains (p 2) The complexity of this theoretical bag becomes a little 
irritating when in his presentation he uses present tense for discussing the 
ontological dimension and past tense for socially motivated action 1n the world, 
which form the subject matter of his enquiry (p xu) Such an eclecticism in 
methodology and presentation helps him to weave the tapestry of ethnography 
1n accordance with his design In this eclectic perspective he also adopts ‘a 
Marxist Orientation of narrative’, but discards his theoretical perspective 

Underneath his theoretical multicoloured umbrella lies his ethnography It 
raises serious questions about the quality of field work, and fundamental 
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questions about the nature and direction of Indian sociology 

I do not like to focus attention on howlers 1n any work, unless 1t becomes 
unavoidable On page 219 Gray says that a mixture of five products of the cow 
includes her blood Apparently he ıs referring to pancagaya, because ıt 1s the 
most purifying when drunk, though he does not use the term Gray may defend 
himself behind the cloak of a local ethnographic fact communicated by an 
informant but at least all Hindus 1n India and all those Nepalese whom I know 
would treat ıt as a non-ethnographic connotation Similarly who would believe 
Gray when he says that Diwali 1s a clan goddess of Brahmans (p 213) 

Such howlers put a question mark on Gray's methodology which has 
dispensed with the Indology component of Dumont’s methodology He 
replaces Indology and the Sanskrit texts by the works of Western and Indian 
sociologists and social anthropologists Through the vision of values presented 
by them he looks at the ‘facts’ of the Nepalese village For example, he talks of 
Dharma, Grthastha (the correct name ıs Garhasthya) Ashrama, 
Dharmashastras etc and quotes either western scholars or the villagers 

The ignorance of elementary Sanskrit and Indology have resulted 1n wrong 
usages of Sanskrit terms, e g , Sansar (for Sanskar) on p 79, nouns for 
adjectives in the four Ashramas (Brahmacharya for Brahmachart, Sanyasa for 
Sanyast) etc on page 32 (ın fact, the spelling of the latter terms should be 
Sannyasa and Sannyasi, but he cannot be blamed for this because this sin of 
commission has been continuing since long 1n the English language), translation 
of dana as gift (p 127), ritual of bartman used for Upanayana Sanskar (even 1f 
Nepalese Silwals were actually using this term, then ıt ought to be a local 
corrupted term for samapvartan which 1s only a part of contemporary version of 
Upanayana Sanskar in India. I need not enumerate all such usages However, I 
must point out that despite his fascination or compulsion for using ‘native’ 
terms, he cannot transform conceptually a concept like santan from its 
longitudinal import 1nto a horizontal or corporeal technical term Who 1n South 
Asia, would accept his notion of ‘santan brotherhood’? It may appear exotic but 
concepfually a:.d etymologically this 1s untenable 

Finally, I am amazed at such publications in India Dumont wanted to 
communicate first to his nationals, so he published his ‘Homo Hterarachicus’ 1n 
French But why do foreign anthropologists writing on South Asian society 
want to publish in India? Do they really want to learn from knowledgeable 
persons in India? In any case one of the unintended consequences of such 
publications could be confusion and misunderstanding of practices and their 
technical names at least among the ‘lay’ students of Indian sociology in India 
who themselves have been uprooted from their traditional moorings Amen! 


K. N. Sharma 
9/76, Arya Nagar 
Kanpur 208002 
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Kalpana Ram 1992 Mukkuvar Women Gender, Hegemony and Capitalist 
Transformation in a South Indian Fishing Community New Delhi. Kali for 
Women Pp x1x+266 Rs 260 


This book has a definite standpoint which stresses the need to develop a 
dialectical theory of culture by considering the situation of Mukkuvar Women 
who belong to a fishing community in the southern tip of peninsular India The 
author seeks to contextualize western contributions of feminist theortes which 
highlight the connections between the private, domestic, familial world and the 
world of public, economic and political processes She has elaborated the basis 
of the differential patterns of class transformation through an understanding of 
the cultural construction of gender She distinguishes men’s relationship with 
the capitalist economy from women’s relationship with it and points out that in 
both cases the relationship 1s not direct and apparent She considers the labour 
process, credit networks and household formation which deals with marriage 
and kinship, marriage payments, the notion of femmunity and the local version 
of religion The cardinal point in analysing the labour process and the 
oppression experienced by Mukkuvar women is the myth of the spiritual 
strength of women The book cites women's inability to venture into the sea and 
constrictions on their work space as prime examples of the culturally and 
religiously determined gender differentiation. It also demonstrates how culture 
continues to influence social relationships even after the advent of capitalism 

The book emphasizes the critical role of consciousness in constraining 
Mukkuvar women from realizing their own potential It also demonstrates that 
exposure to emancipatory 1deologies can raise the awareness and potential for 
collective action Catholic Christian nuns' organizational efforts 1n empowering 
the women through training classes are cited 

Gender and class are regarded as two separate dimensions of the relations of 
power Kalpana Ram's attempts to culturally construct economic and social 
activities of the community marks a departure 1n the study of social relations 
and development The book, besides taking a standpoint on the role of culture 
and gender in capitalist transformation, 1s also. a methodological contribution, it 
provides a thorough ethnographic account of a community and places it 1n the 
context of development The author combines her familianty with the places 
and the people she has chosen to observe with an ability for objective analysis 
which should set'a new trend ın gender studies The book serves as an excellent 
example of social intervention through social criticism and articulation of an 
emancipatory ideology 


D. Sundaram 
Department of Sociology 
University of Madras, Madras 
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Molly Chattopadhyaya 1993 Occupational, Socialization A Study of Hospital 
Nurses Calcutta Sarat Book House Pp 127 Rs 150 


Study of medical profession began Jate in comparison with other areas of 
specialization 1n India Scholars such T N Madan and T K Oommen made 
pioneering contributions to this field But research works 1n this field are still 
scanty Molly Chattopadhyaya’s book, in this sense, should be a welcame 
addition to this branch of study The focus in this slim book 1s on ‘the 
formation of occupational self-conception’ in women nurses The sample of 
study consists of 205 women nurses of Calcutta Medical College and Hospital 
The data for the study was collected 1n 1986-87 by using an interview schedule, 
informal interviews and from documentary materials, particularly government 
publications 

The study aims to examine the role of hospital authority, trade unions and 
colleagues in shaping the self-role conception of nurses An interesting 
question pursued :n this study 1s the effect of lack of professional autonomy, 
authority and prestige on the role performance of nurses This book brings out 
that the hospital authority 1s the strongest agent of occupational socialization 
and that the influence of colleagues 1s relatively weak One noteworthy finding 
1s that the trade unions/associations of nurses play a very important role ın the 
socialization of nurses 

Another interesting finding 1s about the negative influence of the agents of 
occupational socialization The hospital authority, by not giving full scope to 
the nurses to use their training, skills and judgement in patient care, by 
restricting freedom to criticize the hospital authority adversely, affects nurses’ 
role performance But the data given to explain the dysfunctional role of trade 
unions and associations of nurses are misplaced The data only reflect the 
extremely low intensity of involvement of nurses with the trade union activities 
Further, the study does not pay adequate attention, to the analysis of sozial 
attitudes towards the nursing service and its impact It gives no systematic 
survey of research ın this area of study 

Finally, the study offers some recommendations to improve the state of 
nursing service It advises nurses to Join the working class movement to 
pressurize the state This advice seems to be more appropriate for the State of 
West Bengal where a leftist political party 15 ın power On the whole, the book 
would prove to be useful to those specializing ın the field of health and medical 
sociology and also to policy makers 1n the area of health 


Poornima Jain 
Dayalbagh Educational Inst:tute 
Agra 
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M S Gore The Social Context of an Ideology Ambedkar's Political and Social 
Thought New Delhi Sage Publications 1993 Pp 361 Rs 325 


Babasaheb Ambedkar's life and work today invokes a variety of popular 
responses ranging from abiding admuration and gratitude to deep-rooted 
criticism and contempt, depending: on one's social-political position and 
proclivity In such circumstances we should welcome the book under review 
specially because its author analyses Ambedkar's work ın relation to the 
problem of untouchability with seasoned scholastic balance and detachment 
Gore has meticulously mixed documentation and sociological analysis, but the 
discerning reader cannot miss the human sensitivity of a distinguished citizen 

The author's main objective 1n the first chapter of the book 1s to comprehend 
Ambedkar's ideology of protest in relation to the existing sociological 
knowledge on social movements and ideology The book opens with an 
exposition of the concept of social movements A movement essentially consists 
of collective effort resulting from divergent or conflicting values questioning 
the legitimacy of the dominant value system which support and govern the 
prevalent social order Across its life span, a movement generates various types 
of social alignments, divisions and conflicts ın a dynamic interaction of people, 
structure and values A movement gets institutionalized 1f 1t continues for a long 
time and develops its own structural processes which influence the outcome of 
the collective effort underlying its focal mission 

The second chapter deals with the sociology of ideology and the 
contribution of 1deology to social movements The shared experience of people 
with a consciousness and 1dentity of distinctness 1s expressed 1n terms of chosen 
values and ideology This 1s accompanied by identification of an adversary 
group or category against whom the movement 1s directed A programme 1s 
then launched with a set of objectives and choice of means of protest The 
consequent social action 1s conditioned by the social and historical context of a 
given movement The author regards ideology, protest action and leadership as 
the critical factors in the effectiveness of a movement while the socio-historical 
context sets limits to 1ts progress and success These ideas are presented in a 
modified paradigm of Merton’s sociology of knowledge The author has 
purposively adapted these paradigms to examine Ambedkar’s fight against 
social inequality and injustice suffered by the untouchables within the Hindu 
fold 

The third chapter deals with the birth and growth of Ambedkar’s 
untouchable movement in its initial phase This movement grew out of 
Ambedkar’s experiences of social deprivation and humiliation as an 
untouchable and his exposure to the values of equality and justice under the 
influence of western education and the nationalist upsurge in India As he 
progressed, Ambedkar encountered significant obstacles in the shape of 
movements led by non-touchables on behalf of various under-privileged castes 
in the context of the freedom struggle and the negative attitude of the British 
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rulers Leaders of the depressed classes were reluctant to deal exclusively with 
untouchability for fear of inviting resistance from the upper castes They 
therefore indulged in pragmatic and piecemeal solutions by co-opting the 
untouchables into their socio-political programmes of reform In contrast, 
Ambedkar sought to establish a distinct identity for the untouchables in India 
who were themselves socially divided 1n terms of caste and region The focal 
point of Ambedkar's strategy was to remain outside the mainstream of the 
nationalist movement and maintain a distance between his mission and other 
emerging movements of socio-political reform 

The fourth chapter traces the growth of Ambedkar's movement through the 
intricate social, political and religious maze of the Independence struggle and its 
aftermath from 1930 till the early 1950s Ambedkar's initial struggle convinced 
him of the futility of garming human dignity for the untouchables within the 
Hindu fold and pushed him ito a search for alternatives, culminating in his 
conversion into Buddhism His immediate action plan was dictated by the 
political exigency of consultations and confrontation between the British. and 
the various factions of the Independence movement Gandhi and others worked 
hard to remove the social curse of untouchability by social and moral 
awakening among caste Hindus Ambedkar looked upon such an approach as 
irrelevant and even detrimental to the 1ssues of degradation of the untouchables 
and promotion of their socio-political interests His convictions led Ambedkar 
across a variety of political and social currents during the eventful years of 
political turmoil before and immediately after Independence He participated in 
government, launched political parties to promote untouchables’ interests and 
became a leading architect of the constitution of free India While his 
tribulations did not secure the kind of socio-political recognition for the 
untouchables as he had wanted, the formal abolition of untouchability and 
recognition of privileges for the Scheduled Castes ın the constitution were due 
to Ambedkar’s leadership and labour At the same time, the author points out 
that Gandhr's moral politics contributed a great deal to the softening of 
caste-Hindu contempt for the untouchables and their resistance towards 
untouchability removal 

The fifth chapter presents the main elements of Ambedkar’s ideology within 
the framework of analytical models chosen by the author Ambedkar fought for 
equality and fairness in a highly unequal society The struggle encompassed 
social, religious and political planes of social interaction and was directed at all 
groups and categories supporting untouchability 1n any form Ambedkar knew 
well that the Hindu social reality would not allow constitutional guarantees to 
wipe out the evil of untouchability Hence he decided to embrace Buddhism 
which practised the kind of equality he had cherished Ambedkar did not live 
long enough to take any significant proportion of untouchables into Buddhism 
The Ambedkar ideology 1s still alive but its stirrings are irregular and feeble 

The next two chapters bring to us Gore's comprehension of Ambedkar’s life 
and werk as a social analyst His repulsive experiences with Hinduism did not 
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turn him against religion In fact, he was persuaded to study various religions in 
his pursuit of social equality and justice. In the process he recognized the value 
of religion as a social force He embraced Buddhism because it was the only 
available religion without casteist inequalities and it invited less resistance from 
Hindus, than Islam or Christianity Ideology was thus moulded by the social 
context The irrational elements 1n Buddhism (such as Karma and rebirth) were 
regarded as the products of Brahmanical influence The essence of Buddhism 
was remoulded to suit the chosen 1deology and movement 

Equality was the touchstone for Ambedkar’s vision of society and religion 
The Hindu society was marked by graded inequality consecrated by religion 
Ambedkar highlighted the class system within the caste society and pointed out 
the influence of caste and class in the behaviour of people He stressed the 
supremacy of the Brahmans and the gross degradation of the untouchables in 
the Hindu society In his later writings Ambedkar began to hold the Brahmans 
responsible for the inequitous and exploitative system of varna, caste and the 
evil of untouchability Gore has drawn an illuminating comparison between 
Radhknshnan and Ambedkar ın their views on caste While Radhakrishnan 
regarded the history of caste as the Indian society's device of incorporating 
diverse ethnic groups into a coherent cultural system, Ambedkar saw in 1t an 
inability to integrate diversity of culture and a strategy to perpetuate 
exclusiveness in the interest of the dominant castes This divergence of 
perspectives illustrates the influence of one’s social location on the cognition of 
social reality 

In the eighth chapter Gore draws a comparison between Ambedkar’s views 
on the history of Buddhism ın India with those of Jawaharlal Nehru For Nehru, 
Buddhism offered a moral and social alternative to the growing ritualism within 
the Brahmanical order as well as a facility for growth of trade with the outside 
world Eventually, Brahmanism absorbed the main spiritual and humane 
qualities of Buddhism and regained supremacy at a time when Buddhism could 
not have coped with foreign invaders Ambedkar looked upon Buddhism as a 
social revolution against a morally corrupt and degraded society and the decline 
and fall of Buddhism as a counter-revolution by the Brahmanical order by 
exploitation and persecution. These contradictory perspectives of the two 
scholars are interpreted by Gore 1n terms of their divergent socio-political roles 
and ideologies 

In the last substantive chapter, Gore introduces us to the complexity of the 
relationship between social location of a leader and his ideology A crucial 
intervening factor in this connection 1s the historical context of the relationship 
among the actors at the centre-stage of a reform movement This proposition is 
examined by means of a comparative study of the efforts made by three social 
reformers ın Maharashtra to abolish untouchability Jyotiba Phule, with a 
Shudra background, identified the Brahmans as the main perpetrators of caste 
inequality and untouchability and fought for unity of all non-Brahaman castes at 
a time when Brahman supremacy was distinctly strong 1n society ,Vithalrao 
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Shinde, a Maratha, advocated an approach of understanding and conciliation in 
relation to the Brahmans He sought to pursue the cause of the untouchables 
within the framework of the freedom movement and Gandhian approach to 
Haryan welfare Ambedkar, as an untouchable, chose the path of militant 
protest in both social and political spheres, as he recognized the prospect of the 
untouchability issue being absorbed by the caste-Hindus 1f 1t was pursued with 
in the freedom struggle The :deology and approach of each leader was thus 
influenced by his social location as well as the combination of socio-political 
forces in the history of the Independence movement 

This book offers the professional scholar in the sociology of communication 
and knowledge an inviting blend of information and analysis to sharpen his 
quest for further insight Those of us who are interested ın social movements for 
equality and justice will find in the book a storehouse of inspiring 1deas and 
experiences worthy of serious attention for meaningful intervention in the 
wretchedly unequal Indian society 


N. R. Sheth 
Gujarat Institute of Development Research 
Ahmedabad 


Pierre Bourdieu 1993 Sociology in Question (Translated by Richard Nice) 
New Delhi Sage Publications Pp vir + 184 Sterling 12 95 


Sociology in Question is an English translation of the book Questions de 
Sociologie originally published in French ın 1980 Like the later Choses Dites 
(In Other Words) published in English with some additions ın 1990, the texts ın 
this book of 21 chapters are transcripts of oral answers and talks The difference 
is that they are addressed pointedly to non-specialists This makes it a 
remarkable resource for scholars ın the English-knowing world who are only 
now beginning to appreciate Bourdieu’s intellectual contributions Significantly, 
the book was published 1n its Portuguese translation 1n 1983 and in Finnish in 
1985 

These texts were produced during the seventies Their first appearance as a 
collection coincided with the publication of Le Sens Pratique (The Logic of 
Practice, 1990) a text nghtly regarded as an intended sequel to the earlier and 
better-known Outline of a Theory of Practice But actually 1t superseded the 
latter as a developed discussion of Bourdieu’s theory of practice Thus 
Sociology in Question marks a phase of rigorous and sustained productivity in 
Bourdieu's intellectual life It culminated in his recognition both as a leading 
light in social theory and as a person-unusually predisposed to sharing his 
insights with a larger audience 

For those engaged with the intricacies of Bourdieu’s thought, the book has 
much to offer Besides covering a wide substantive domain—both a dispositional 
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and epistemologically grounded aspect of Bourdieu's writings—it contains 
certain key texts that 11luminate his conceptual contributions The subject of the 
chapters range from a discussion of Bourdieu's notion of science to the debate 
between subjectivism and objectivism The particularistic use to which 
Bourdieu puts to work the concepts of supply and demand is exemplified 1n 
several chapters including the chapters on changing tastes, on the analysis of the 
field of sports and on politics The sociological implications of homologies 
between fields 1s clarified 1n the essay on ‘Haute Couture and Haute Culture’ 
At the end of each chapter Bourdieu helpfully indicates further readings from 
his oeuvre which are relevant to the questions discussed 

Interestingly, for one who 1s fond of quoting an American sociologist to the 
effect that the likelihood of talking politics to someone rises with the proximity 
of that person’s political opinions to your own, Bourdieu 1n this book expresses 
his political views and analyses 1n a way not so apparent in other works In the 
process he also clarifies the link between his political views and his interest 1n 
both culture and politics To begin with, of course, for Bourdieu sociology 1s a 
political project As he writes ın the prologue (p vu) 


When I try to describe the mechanisms of intellectual fashion in an 
interview with a journal that 1s a beacon of intellectual fashion, or when I 
use the tools of intellectual marketing to make them convey exactly what 
they normally mask, in particular the tunction of those tools and of their 
customary users, or when I try to define the relationship between the 
Communist party and French intellectuals in the pages of one of the party 
journals intended for intellectuals, I am seeking to turn the weapons of 
intellectual power against intellectual power, by saying the thing that 1s least 
expected, most improbable, most out of place ın the place where it 1s said 
This represents a refusal to ‘preach to the converted’, which abandons the 
ordinary discourse that ıs so well received because it tells 1ts audience only 
what they want to hear 


This demystificatory ambition comes as no surprise 1f we consider the cultic 
radicalism of the late 1960s and early 1970s But what makes Bourdieu 
different 1s the passionate rigour with which he analyses the hurdles on the way, 
almost resulting in pessimism according to some of his detractors In the 
opinion of this reviewer, however, ıt makes for a path-breaking lucidity ın 
matters of political praxis It 1s a far cry from those who have sought refuge in 
post-modernist quiescence Thus, for instance, commenting on the link between 
the relation of the working class to culture and political consciousness, he points 
out that while politicization 1s accompanied by a process of cultural acquisition 
often expertenced as a kind of rehabilitation of personal dignity, this also has 
some alienating effects This ıs because ıt goes hand ın hand with a recognition 
of the culture 1n whose name many effects of domination are exerted He adds 
that some forms of aggressive ouvriersme stem from a secret recognition of 
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culture or, quite simply, an unmastered, unanalysed cultural shame (p 5) Then 
again, while explaining the movement from his earliest work in Algena which 
dealt, among other things, with the forms of political consciousness and the 
foundations of political struggles, to a greater concern with culture in his later 
work, he points out that in fact, he then came back to politics on the basis cf the 
observation that the production of representations of the social world, which 1s a 
fundamental dimension of political struggle, 1s the virtual monopoly of 
intellectuals (p 37) He observes that 


1t 1$ important that the space in which discourse on the social world 1s 
produced continues to function as a field of struggle ın which the dominant 
pole, orthodoxy, does not crush the dominated pole of heresy—because, in 
that area, so long as there 1s struggle there 1s history, and therefore hope (p 
40) 


He even introduces a specific term for his views in the subsequent chapter when 
he writes that 


Social science would not have too badly fulfilled its contract 1f ıt were able 
to raise itself against both irresponsible voluntarism and fatalistic scienusm, 
if it were able to contribute 1n any degree to defining a rational utopianism 
that can play on knowledge of the probable in order to bring abou: the 
possible (p 48) 


Incidentally, the quote above 1s a useful reference point for the charge of 
determinism often levelled against Bourdieu in regard to his concept of habitus 

In all, Sociology in Question 1s a delightful foray into the world of sociology 
today, and differences in views, of course, are a part of the game What may irk 
some readers ıs the virtual reproduction of certain paragraphs in answer to 
questions posed elsewhere, in other works But we can't really grudge a scholar 
his or her own style of domg things, can we? 


Sheena Jain 
Department of Sociology 
Jamia Millia Islamia 
New Delhi 


Radha Kumar 1993 The History of Doing An Illustrated Account of 
Movements for Women’s Rights and Feminism in India 1800-1990 New Delhi 
Kali for Women Pp 203 Rs 550 


Radha Kumar’s book falls 1n the category of what Lerner calls contribution 
history The book covers the history of about two hundred years of women’s 
Thovements ın India from 1800 to 1990 The striking feature 1s the complexity 
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of the vast and varied experiences ot the movements over this period Though 
the book appears to be a chronological study, it 1s 1n fact an analysis conducted 
in contemporary regional as well as international contexts This history 
surveys major campaigns, organizations and personalities ın the light of the 
issues that become prominent 1n different contexts 

The account 1s based on a variety of historical sources, including 
biographies, autobiographies, memories, collections of speeches and writings, 
and on the scanty literature that ıs available There are 12 chapters and a 
reflective postscript Three of the chapters deal with the 19th century and the 
remaining ones with issues in the 20th century 

As a feminist historian Radha Kumar salvages the women’s movement from 
being sidelined from historical research She draws attention to the significant 
role played by several forgotten women in advancing the cause of women 
She delineates the growth of women’s movement and the general attitudes 
towards the movement during various phases of its history 

In the 19th century, Indian women’s movement, unlike that of the western 
movement was largely conducted by men who inspired their female relatives 
and proteges to join and lead the movement The early personalities of the 
movement encompassing the mother-the powerful, and mother-the nurturer 
phases, Gandhi’s feminization of politics and early independent India’s 
feminists’ personal accounts have been analysed in the context of contemporary 
history She highlights the contributions of women which have been 1gnored by 
mainstream historians From the debates of rights and wrongs of social reform 
the gradual emergence of ‘women’s activism’ is well brought out 

The analysis also charts out the organic links between feminism and 
Marxism, feminism and anti-communalism, feminism and anti-casteism, and at 
the level of praxis, between feminism and party politics The tension opposing 
sex-based differentiation and gender-based celebrations of the feminine since 
the 1980s engage the reader through anti-women personal laws, communal 
identities, rape, dowry, sati, environmental and the sole representation issues A 
constant comparison with Western feminist movement enables the reader to 
understand the distinctive features of the Indian women’s movement, which did 
not'become introverted and anti-male 

The author 1s so sure of the maturity of Indian women’s movement that she 
believes 1t can play a significant role in the peace and democracy movements 
engulfing the world today Finally, in the ‘Afterword’ she sees a common 
thread between the defenders of anti-women and the anti-reservation laws and 
practices The fear of the oppressor gaining the feeling of being pushed to the 
margin and the ensuing reactions worry the author, both as a citizen and as a 
feminist i 

The unique feature of the book ıs the parallel visual anthropology of 
contemporary history through numerous photographs of personalities, groups, 
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protests, posters, etc Another feature that enriches the book 1s the debates, end 
bills and other issues put in boxes alongside the larger issue with which the 
chapter deals 


Tulsi Patel 
Department of Sociology 
Jamia Millia Islamia 
New Delhi 


Raghuvir Sinha 1993 Dynamics of Change in The Modern Hindu Family 
New Delhi Concept Publishing Co Pp 288 Rs 345 


It seems this book has been written in intellectual isolation It fails to 
enhance our understanding of the crises faced by the modern Hindu family 
because 1t has 1gnored the contemporary writings on family and kinship The 
book provides a good survey of relevant literature on the concept of Joint 
family 1n Indian society but it 1gnores studies conducted after 1973 It also 
contains a fairly good account of role playing and role taking in the universal 
Hindu family But the author adopts the functionalist paradigm which has now 
been discarded 1n sociology and social anthropology Hence this book may not 
find many serious readers who will appreciate the author’s efforts 


Amit Kumar Sharma 
Department of Sociology 
J V College, Baraut, Meerut 


Suresh Sharma, 1994 Tribal Identity and the Modern World New Delhi Sage 
Publications Pp 215 Rs 225 


Suresh Sharma brings a refreshingly new perspective on the old issue of the 
tribal identity 1n the modern world Anthropologists in India and in the world 
have fought intense intellectual battles for a century or more on the definition of 
the tribe Sharma gets down to brass tacks 1n his Preface itself by addressing 
himself to this question He notes two paradoxical facts in the tribal situation in 
India ‘One, the absence of neat impermeable demarcations of tribal identity 
Two, the significant magnitude of the tribal identity in India’ He accepts the 
official designation ‘Scheduled tribes’ for ‘all practical as also theoretical 
purposes, be that legislation, social or political intervention, collection of data or 
social theory’ Thus, tribal identity, remains, elusive as usual 

Sharma provides us seminal insights into the cultural diversity in the age of 
‘progress’ (evolutionary approach) and brings us face to face with the distorted 
conceptualization of modern transformation through man’s acquired ability to 
reshape the material world He brings out a pithy contrast ‘whereas premodern 
conquest sought mastery over Man, modern conquest seeks mastery over 
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things’ In other words, the moral order yields place to the technical order But 
beyond this he raises the problematique of huge surplus appropriation by the 
developed regions built on the ruin and plunder of the so-called underdeveloped 
lands This underwrites the emerging common destiny of man, ab initio flawed 
with inequality and inequity, with the spectre of self-annihilation of the human 
species haunting us 

In this global context, Sharma thinks India’s long (more than 3000 years, he 
asserts) experience of tribal-non-tribal interaction has a message for the world 
However imperfect and unequal this teraction may have been, it did not result 
1n the extinction of tribal cultures as 1n many parts of the so-called developed 
world The massive presence and relevance of tribal peoples 1n modern India 
*embodies a profound promise' 

Nation state, Sharma realizes, ‘represents the stern logic of modern survival 
Consolidation of a competing homogeneity’, which 1s ‘substantially akin to and 
co-extensive with what could be characterized as the general universal thrust of 
progress’ Survival of tribal cultures in India, as 1n the isolated Abujhamad hills 
of Bastar 1n Madhya Pradesh or in Tulsi hills near Kolab river ın Orissa, where 
he did his fieldwork 1s considered an anathema and as a carry over from 
colonial intervention He finds, ın this juxtaposition of the nation state vis-a-vis 
the tribal cultures, ‘boundaries that demarcate "tribals" from "non-tribals" have 
tended to become more rigid and inflexible’ In Sharma's view, however, the 
presence of tribal cultures and values 1s an assurance of human sanity For 
example, shifting cultivation ‘is intensely alive to a deep concern with the 
survival and fate of the human species, as it elaborates ‘human activity as a 
homologue to Nature’ 

Sharma concludes, ‘Tribal survival in the modern world would be possible 
and meaningful only if it 1s recognized as a presence with its own intrinsic 
worth’, which may furnish ‘a corrective to the selfish and ultimately suicidal 
self-centredness of modern civilization? He expresses his anguish and 
assessment ın a highly philosophical stance spanning centuries and across 
disciplines ın a style all his own Of interest to anthropologists 1s his crediting 
them with ‘a recent understanding that seeks in some basic sense to negate the 
placement of premodern cultures as essentially archaic stratum’ , Agreed, if 
‘recent’ stands for half a century ` 

Sharma’s book should make social scientists, social historians and social 
philosophers sit up and assess the human situation—without getting ‘distracted by 
the ostentatious verbiage (e g "The play of dialectical tension, often ‘fierce and 
ugly, ıs seen as an unhappy transitional necessity unti] that aneffable final 
moment of repose 1n universal plenitude’ p 30) 


L.K. Mahapatra 


Bhubaneshwar 
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S N Pawar and R B Patil (eds) 1994 Problems and Prospects of 
Development in Rural India, New Delhi Mittal Publications Pp x+348 Rs 
395 


The book is collection of twenty six papers presented at a seminar on rural 
development These papers try to take stock of rural development ın India to 
see 1f an alternative policy could be developed to help the rural poor to rise 
above the poverty line 

The book is divided into six different sections namely, Rural Development 
and Policy Perspective, Cooperative Ventures Voluntary Organization, 
Communication, Emerging Social Tensions and Weaker Sections Ghanshyam 
Shah ın his paper points out that although more than 50 anti-poverty 
programmes have enabled the poor to remain alive they have not actually 
eradicated poverty S P Punalekar highlights the need for making 
development participatory, democratic and regenerative im terms of ecology 
and environment Chandrasekhar Buggi has shown how social dimensions such 
as caste, family, education and literacy, occupation, land holding, socio- 
economic status, and the power structure either inhibit or promote the adoption 
of new technology of agriculture B S Baviskar and D W Attwood have 
chronicled the success of cooperatives in Maharashtra and Gujarat Here the 
combination of social, economic and political factors affords opportunities tor 
individuals and groups to create cooperative organizations which, in turn, shape 
their values, attitudes and behaviour Gopal Guru in his study finds that 
irrigation cooperatives among the Scheduled Castes could not make them 
self-reliant Also they could not acquire the ‘culture of agriculture’ B C 
Barik’s paper shows that the governmental programmes do not do justice to the 
poorest of the poor because the largest chunk of the beneficiaries belonged to 
the better-off tribal peasantry Nicky Cordozo's paper highlights the need for 
proper utilization of folk-media (songs, stories, symbols, shadow plays, street 
plays, puppetry, mini-dramas) to inform, educate, motivate, organize and to 
mobilize the rural people so that the voiceless gain a voice, power, dignity and 
self respect 

These are only some of the more interesting papers The others included in 
the volume, too, are enlightening and thought-provoking The book provides a 
comprehensive account of the myrtad problems of rural development This 
makes ıt a must for all those associated with rural development The case 
studies dealing with the failures and partial successes caution us against the 
pitfalls in planning development and by contrast, the successful case studies 
suggest models for emulation The book has dealt with socio-cultural and 
political factors ın development making ıt truly a sociological exercise 


Uday Shankar Jha 


» Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
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S P Sinha 1993 Conflict and Tension in Tribal Society, New Delhi Concept 
Publishing Co Pp 456 Rs 550 


This volume is an attempt to focus on the ‘little historres' of tribal 
movements in Chotanagpur, Santal Parganas and other tributary states since 
1857 It succinctly presents the history of the Munda, Santal, Oraon, Kisan, 
Korwa, Khond, Gond and Bhuyian moyements drawing evidence both from oral 
history and archival material 

The first half of the book attempts to analyse the factors contributing to 
tribal discontents Sinha emphasizes that confusions arising out of new 
administrative initiatives, imposition. of a system of land tenure and its 
associated rules (which could not be grasped by the illiterate tribals), various 
proselytizing activities, and an alien system of formal education created a 
feeling of insecurity among the tribals Further, an open attempt to crush 
indigenous tribal values by powerful non-tribal interests, introduction of a 
modern legal system, bureaucracy, police, money economy, the Church and 
English education overwhelmed the tribals with alien institutions and. values 
The fear of becoming cultural exiles in their own territory and of exploitation by 
an immigrant minority aroused the insurrectionary tribal sentiments 

Sinha has, however, overlooked the pre-1857 history of Chotanagpur which 
is necessary to understand tribal unrest The origin myth associated with the 
kingship of Phani Mukut Rai as the first king of Chotanagpur, the subjugation 
of the region by the Mughals and the British in succession, large-scale 
immigration, erosion of traditional Khuntkatt: system, internal stratification due 
to the introduction of mundar and pahanai systems and of forced labour caused 
serious discontent among the isolated tribal communities of the region 

The author traces the religious turn taken by the tribal movements 1n this 

\ turbulent region during the period 1855-1920, followed by politicization of the 
movements ın the post-1920 period Agrarian issues became prominent during 
the later phase 

The movements led by Sidhu and Kanhu, Birsa Munda, Jatra Bhagat and 
their followers, scattered all over the region, had a distinct religious flavour To 
integrate the tribal masses and mobilize them to fight against 1njustice they used 
mullenarian ideologies The author also provides evidence of the emphasis 
placed in these movements on austerity, self-purification and banishment of all 
exploiters to revive the glorious past of-the tribals But curiously Sinha rejects 
the ideological contents of these movements on the grounds that the tribals 
being preliterate people (p 27) cannot be expected to articulate ideologies He 
prefers to call them, movements of ‘prayer, protest and petition’ (pp 26 and 
382) devoid of any ideology Sinha 1s not prepared to accept millenarianism as 
a powerful ideology for tribal solidarity and integration 

The post-1920 period was mhrked by grassroots politicization and most 
interestingly, the lead was taken by none other than the teachers and votaries of 
millenarianism, like the tana bhagats, sapha-hors and the like The tribal 
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participation in the non-cooperation and civil disobedience movements under 
the banner of the Indian National Congress 1s a significant turn in the history of 
tribal. movements 1n Central India. Meetings held on night visits of important 
dignitaries like Mahatma Gandhi, Dr Rajendra Prasad and others mobilized the 
tribal masses to the nationalist cause They attended these meetings despite 
police ill-treatment The book, however, fails to account for the shift of the 
dominant goals of the tribal movements from the realm of religion to the realm 
of politics But later developments including the establishment of Chotanagpur 
Unnatt Samaj, formation, consolidation and division of the Jharkhand party and 
its role in Bihar politics have been discussed providing a comprehensive 
perspective of contemporary tribal politics in this region 

In the concluding chapter Sinha observes that tribals can be hostile as well, 
as integrative, depending on the situation and the way they are approached He 
holds the "intelligent section of community’ responsible for moulding tribal 
attitudes and weaning them from the path of separatism But he ignores the role 
of ideology and organization in mobilizing the tribals Further, Sinha’s handling 
of the man-spirit-nature symbiosis appears to be superfluous and out of context 


K. K. Misra 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Hyderabad 


U Kalpagam 1994 Labour and Gender Survival in Urban India New 
Delhi Sage Publications Pp 309 Rs 285 


‘Labour and Gender’, as the author herself admits 1n the beginning, 1s a 
collection of journal articles/semmar papers prepared for varied purposes 
Basically, she attempts to understand the gender issue in India’s labour force 
from the perspective of a femmist After discussing the conceptual and 
historical dimensions of ‘work’ and ‘female labour’ in the first chapter, 
Kalpagam makes use of empirical data 1n the subsequent chapters to present the 
Indian situation at the macro level, stating at the outset that ‘Gender issues 
whether relating to work or household domain, have to be analysed within a 
macro-structural context’ (p 115) 

Kalpagam demonstrates 1n the beginning that the low wage categorization of 
female labour and the the image of a woman as a ‘dependent’ are mainly an 
outcome of ‘patriarchy’, and has a long history She does not agree with either 
Marx/Engels or the feminist writers that patriarchy has a special casual linkage 
with capitalism On the contrary, she traces the history of patriarchy to much 
earlier times She locates patriarchy in (a) language categories, (b) census 
definitions which relegated the woman to the status of a ‘dependent’ thereby 
derecogmizing her domestic labour, (c) de-industrialization whereby the 
household industry was staggered, taking away the active producer's role from 
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the woman, while man acquired the status of ‘protector’ thus making possible 
an extension of patriarchy from the household to the market, (d) de-skilling of 
women, and use of women as 'putting out workers', which cut the woman off 
her access to the market, and (e) the system of planning adopted 1n India which 
demarcated sharply between the public and private domains—corresponding 
with male and female domains respectively-pushed female labour into the 
unorganized sector, and hence outside the realm of planning 

Another theme consistently brought out in various chapters ıs the 
multi-structural nature of the Indian economy, leading to (a) restoration as well 
as dismantling of lower forms of production, (b) predominance of the private 
sector, and (c) different patterns of economic growth in rural and urban India, 
that 1s, capitalist industrialization in the urban and predominance of household 
industries 1n the villages She looks into the implications of this multi-structural 
system on female labour 

Kalpagam has made use of extensive evidence to demonstrate the process 
through which an extension of patriarchy from the household to the factory 
system of production has taken place Having pushed women to the ‘putting out 
system’, 1t has also closed the avenues for unionism among female workers, 
besides relegating them to a state of constant 1nsecurity She further argues that 
globalization as well as structural adjustment programmes have further skewed 
the job hierarchy ın terms of caste and gender Women have been herded into 
jobs involving drudgery, low wages and compliant behaviour 

` Kalpagam refutes Marx and Engels’ prediction of the substitution of male 

by female labour Commenting upon the feminist perspectives on struggles in 
the informal sector, she argues that clarity of issues 1s required for a successful 
‘struggle with development’ or “empowerment through self-activity’ as argued 
by her 

Kalpagam's analysis leads her to policy issues These 1nclude provisions for 
traming and skill acquisition. for women, clear definition of skill to ensure 
proper evaluation of female labour, a rigorous implementation of labour laws, 
fixation of minimum wage norms,/measures to abolish home-based production, 
‘putting out’ systems of work and contract systems of employment 

Since a majority of women workers 1n India are engaged in the informal 
sector, Kalpagam analyses the development discourse on the informal sector 
She feels that although SEWA and WWF's activities have empowered women 
both individually and collectively, neither of these contemplate a radical 
restructuring of property relations 

Kalpagam has presented a coherent perspective, displaying an impressive 
analytical ability and a fine conceptual framework She highlights the 
inadequacies of Marx and Engels as well as of several feminist thinkers and 
holds that ‘patriarchy’ or the ‘ideology of gender relations’ accounts for the role 
of gender 1n labour She has skillfully organized the diverse articles which have 
been gathered in this book to develop her perspective on gender issues in work 
and labour Although the mechanisms through which patriarchy as an ideology 
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develops and pervades the economic and political systems find sufficient 
attention 1n this work, little has been done to identify the mechanisms falling 
outside the economic realm, which actively preserve this ideology Also, while 
assessing women’s struggle in the informal sector she exudes undue optimism 

The book will definitely benefit researchers interested in the area of women 
and work, while several policy issues have been singled out to be pondered over 
by both academicians and planners 


Rajesh Gill 
Department of Sociology 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 


Veena Das 1995 Critical events an Anthropological Perspective or 
Contemporary India Delhi Oxford University Press Pp 1x+230 Rs 325 


In this striking book, Veena Das set herself an ambitious task to redefine 
the scope of anthropology as being a study of the Self, not of the Other Or 
perhaps, that’s not what happened Four of the eight chapters focus on wel) 
known public issues in Indian society, three from the 1980s, one, “The 
anthropology of pain’, on an area common to the substantive chapters, and the 
remaining three chapters envelope the others with wide-ranging reflection 
including simply revisionist comments on perspectives and methods for 
anthropology 

From an earlier interest in Punjabi family and kinship, Das moves to the 
experience of women who, during the nots attending Partition in 1946-47, were 
forcibly prevented from migrating to the other side Muslim women ın India, 
Sikh and Hindu women 1n Pakistan, most were victims of sexual violence too 
Das traverses the gaps between the official stance 1n both Pakistan and India, 
which defined these women (and children born to them then and later) as 
aberrations to be corrected by being ‘recovered’ and ‘restored’ to their original 
families 1n the other country She examines deftly the paradoxes which arise 
when general categories and rules are applied bureaucratically 1n a domain ın 
which intimate bonds had meanwhile been formed We read of women, and 
their children—who had accepted their new situation, and whom their bost 
families too had accepted as a matter of ‘practical kmship’—being removed 
forcibly to the other country, there to be reyected by their ‘own’ families 

The case of abducted women defines a general sense of problem 
governments—and other loci of power—fashion their rules and categories and 
impose these on the weak and the powerless, robbing the latter of their right to 
speak, their right to have their own voice heard In Chapter 6, this silencing of 
the weak concerns the victims of the Bhopal disaster ın December 1984 how 
medical and judicial formulations acted alongside governmental ones to belittle 
theis suffering—and let Union Carbide off the hook cheaply 
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Jt 1s a mark of Veena Das's courage, and intellectual stamina, that she 
pushes her sense of the problem to explore another set of relationships, between 
the ‘community’—Sikh, Muslim, Hindu—and the individual, for the view of the 
world imposed by a ‘community’ may be no less coercive, no less oppressive of 
personal needs and experiences, than the view imposed by the State The 
situations considered are Sikh militants in Punjab, the Shah Bano case, Roop 
Kunwar as satı, and the Rama Janmabhoomi conflict The data base for this 
work comes not from field work but from publicly available documentation on 
salient current public issues 

Within this general sense of the problem Das makes several points She 
envisions a particular role of the anthropologist to listen to the victims 1n such 
settings—in addition to the customary role of observing—and to help give voice 
to those whom institutional power and rigidities tend, all too often, to reduce to 
silence We recall, of course, her remarkable report, based on such listening, in 
her edited volume, Mirrors of Violence, 1990 

It leads her, too, to a definition of ‘community’ in a setting where neither the 
webs of kinship and ihe like at birth, nor such ‘affiliative’ categories as 
‘women’, yield enough for a sense of community adequate to our times It 1s 1n 
sharing another’s pain that Das would locate the possibility of community This 
1s rather limited To share another’s pain ıs part of being related to the other, st 
cannot be the whole of that bond To aid the other’s aspiration to grow and 
achieve would be one more part of social bonding, and there are others 
Identifying and working actively with such elements is especially important 1n a 
society whose ordering principles historically have been a matter of separations 
much more than of relationships : 

There 1s much innovation and eloquence ın Das's work, yet she would do 
well to watch her tendency to let rhetoric overpower her own judgement I give 
two examples She states that *bureaucratic and legal institutions that colonial 
power had (illegitimately) introduced’ (p 44) Das 1s silent on her criteria for 
legitimacy here how was the colonial introduction of these institutions less 
legitimate than Akbar's introduction of a new revenue system—or various South 
India rulers’ espousal of the caste order over the centuries? Or 1s she playing to 
the anti-colonial gallery? 

Then there ıs a remarkable passage where she re-opens the A K Saran 
Dumont argument to castigate the latter for holding that ‘Indian systems of 
knowledge are not resources for the construction of knowledge systems 
Other [non-Western] cultures acquire legitimacy only as objects of thought, 
never as instruments of thought (p 33)’ How far this 1s in fact Dumont’s 
position is for him to tell us Given this passionate claim for the possibility of 
using Indian systems of knowledge as instruments of thought, for constructing 
knowledge systems, I waited for Das to show us how to doit I waited ın vain, 
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for Das's work remains anchored almost exclusively to the Western intellectual 
tradition This anchor ts not affected by her careful balancing of Colombo and 


Delhi against Harvard and Heidelberg among the intellectual communities with 
which she has been engaged 


Satish Saberwal 
Centre for Histoncal Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


PROFESSION 


National Seminar on 


Globalization, Culture and Women's Development 


The Department of Sociology, Punjab University Chandigarh organized a 
National Seminar on Globalization, Culture and Women's Development from 
March 9-11, 1995 The Seminar was inaugurated by Vice-Chancellor Professor 
T N Kapoor Dr Kumud Sharma, Director, Centre for Women's Development 
Studies, New Delhi delivered the key-note address 

Professor Kapoor 1n his inaugural address highlighted the complete reversal 
of the cognitive situation brought about by globalization and pointed to the 
problem of the preservation of enclaves of uniqueness amid growing 
homogeneity and uniformity which demands specific policy responses Kumud 
Sharma’s key-note address raised important issues regarding sustained 
development of the third world societies, gender specific responses of the 
labour market and the adverse impact of globalization on social security and 
family structure Referring to the emergence of the umpolar world and the 
diminution of alternate paradigms she anticipated the destruction of cultural 
plurality and diversity by global information systems — Strengthening of 
democratic institutions, she suggested, would counter the negative influences of 
globalization 

The Seminar sessions were divided into panels on Theoretical Reflections, 
Social and Cultural Dimensions of Global Development, Economic and 
Political Dimensions of Globalization and challenge of Globalization and 
Women’s Movement 

The discussions that followed resulted in a broad consensus on some key 
issues These are 


a) The process of globalization was not new to Indian society 

b) Material, political and socio-cultural marginalization of women will result 
from globalization if there was a free market economy and abolition of 
protection 

c) Networking of women’s groups was considered a viable strategy to 
overcome the negative consequences of globalization at the local, national 
and international levels 

d) The threat of homogenization looms large over plural societies 

€) The poor and the middle class women were becoming increasingly invisible 
1n attempts to reconstruct the cultural mage of the nation 

£ It-was noted that the demographic transition in India does not have a 
uniform regional spread With rapid globalization caste, class, ethnic and 
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religious differentials ın population growth will be witnessed The 
minorities and the disadvantaged groups will continue to show higher 
fertility rates 

g) The thrust towards competitive market economy has given rise to two 
contradictory currents-individualism on the one hand and glorification of the 
joint family on the other while the increasing trend towards migration 1s 
leading to the emergence of female-headed households 

h) The increasing number of women working outside the home 1s creating 
tensions of role adjustment and neglect of children and the aged 

1) On the whole, globalization 1s likely to diminish the role of women It 1s 
therefore necessary that initiatives have to be taken to strengthen local 
culture as well as democratic institutions at the national, regional and local 
levels 

J) Women’s organizations will have to constantly monitor the areas of 
vulnerability and the oppression of women within the family, market-place 
or by the state Women should actively articulate these vulnerabilities and 
the pressurize the government for the adoption of alternative policies 

k) A clear-cut women’s perspective 1s needed in achieving sustainable 
development through justice, equality and peace 


Professor Rajeshwar Prasad, former President of the Indian Social Science 
Association, Agra delivered the valedictory address in which he pointed out that 
with globalization, local communities and nations lose their earlier significance 
and their boundaries become more fluid as their meaning systems and relevance 
structures undergo mutual accommodations The emerging global networks are 
hierarchical rather than horizontal He also felt that viewing societies as unities 
was not a very satisfactory view, for most societies in the modern world were 
complex and diverse 


Raj Mohini Sethi 


Seminar Director 


Ethnic Movements in Contemporary India: A Report 


A Study Week on the above theme was held at the Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Shimla under the auspices of the Inter-University Centre for Humanities 
and Social Sciences from 26 June to 1 July 1995 The objectives of the study 
week were 


1) to gain a sharper and deeper understanding of the patterns and processes 
of some of the major ethnic movements, both separatist and secessionist, 
1n the post-independence era, 
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n) to identify the specificities and commonalties that underlie various 
ethnic movements, 

11) to look for explanations for the upsurge of ethnic movements, 

iv) to attempt theoretical consolidation, and 

v) to think of some policy considerations for India 


The first day was devoted to the exploration of conceptual and theoretizal 
issues The next four days the focus was on the case studies of particular ethnic 
movements, one day each to Kashmir, Punjab and North-East, and one day to 
Dravidian and Jharkhand movements and to the politics of ethnicity in UP On 
the sixth day 1t was time to make theoretical sense of the case studies Professor 
Mrinal Min, the Director of the Institute, in his inaugural comments stated that 
ethnicity signifies allegiance to a community which overndes all other 
allegiances and values A community has its Swadharma, its notion of justice, 
which provides the basis for a meaningful and purposeful existence of its 
members When it ıs deprived of its Swadharma ıt feels morally and spiritually 
denuded and takes recourse to political action The notion of universalistic 
rationality embedded ın modernity questions the particularistic rationality of a 
community, which thereby causes the upsurge of ethnic movements as 
witnessed all over the world, including India 

Partha N Mukherji in his lead paper entitled ‘Comprehending Ethnic 
Movements in India’ expressed the view that ethnicity signifies protonational 
bonds and hence argued that the concept of ethnicity cannot be understood 
without a reference to the concept of nation He identified two conceptual 
orientations, one standing for ethno-national project of nation-building and the 
other for state sponsored project Ethno-national project implies a linear 
trajectory moving from ethnic group to ethnicity to nation and finally to nation 
state The state sponsored project 1s a case of civil nationalism which seeks to 
incorporate ethnicity 1n its orbit For a multi-ethnic society like India, he found 
the ethno-national project problematic because ethnicity involves internal 
cultural and structural differentiations In order to identify a movement as 
ethnic, he distinguished five domains, 1e, ethnicity, class power, gender and 
eco-environmental, each of which is marked by an internal structure of 
asymmetrical relationships These structures contain contradictions which may 
be primary or secondary It 1s the locus of the primary contradiction m a 
particular domain that defines the character of the movement Accordingly, an 
ethnic movement 1s based on the location of primary contradiction in the 
domain of ethnicity 

There emerged a measure of agreement on two conceptions of ethnicity 
which were labelled as generic and emergent by S L Sharma and cultural and 
power conceptions by R K Jam-the emergent or power conception being 
relevant in the contemporary context A number of issues emerged such as the 
crytenia differentiating ethnic from non-ethnic, of politicization of culture versus 
culturaliZation of pobty, and of fluidity of ethnicity On the question of 
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differentiating ethnic from non-ethnic, R K Jain proposed the principle of 
social heredity as a defining feature of ethnicity which was contested by Kumar 
Suresh Singh It was widely agreed that ethnicity signifies invocation of a sense 
of cultural distinction for purposes of political ends There also emerged 
considerable consensus on ethnicity as a contextual category, an identity 
construct and a multi-dimensional phenomenon Some of their important 
dimensions identified were linguistic, regional, religious, historical and tribal 
Any one or a combination of these dimensions could be invoked ın a given 
situation for purposes of political mobilization 

Following this characterization of ethnicity, ethnic movement was defined 
as political mobilization by an ethnic group which asserts its right to 
self-determination The night to self-determination may range from self-rule to 
self-management of community resources Based on this interpretation S. L 
Sharma distinguished between ethnic movements for autonomy within a given 
nation-state and those striving for political sovereignty 

In his analysis of Kashmir's claim to self-determination Ajit Bhattacharyea 
maintained that the Indian state had dithered in keeping to its promises This 
position was supported by Bashir Ahmad Dabla who presented the perceptions 
of Kashmiri Muslims T N Madan, however, argued that Kashmir does not 
have a single past, but at least three distinct pasts, viz , a Hindu, a Muslim and a 
composite one which represented the true meaning of Kashmirtyat He was of 
the opinion that the Kashmir movement 1s built up on a wrong premise, 1 e , that 
of the Islamic past and not of Kashmurtyat Riyaz Punjabi drew attention to the 
emergence of middle class among Kashmin Muslims and tts critical role in the 
Kashmir movement He viewed the present movement as a direct assault on the 
ethnicity of Kashmir as it attempts to superimpose an alien identity on 
Kashmiris 

Turning to the Punjab movement, Bhisham Sahni, the well known writer, 
maintained that 1t was not an ethnic movement, as religion alone cannot serve as 
the sole criterion for defining ethnicity He noted that communal divide did not 
occur 1n Punjab, 1n spite of the promptings from various groups Situating the 
Punjab movement ın its historical context, J S Grewal maintained that the Sikh 
identity had emerged long before the Khalistan movement and even preceded 
the construct of Hindu identity Khalistan movement he suggested, was the 
invocation of Sikh identity in politics A S Narang argued that the distorted 
form of capitalist development in Punjab coupled with politicization stimulated 
by struggle between the Congress and Akali parties gave rise to the Punjab 
movement 

Delving deep into the Naga insurgency, Kuki-Tankhul clash and Gorkhaland 
movement, A C Sinba traced the search for identity through’ political 
autonomy or sovereignty as the major factor ın the ethnic upsurge The 
insensitivity of the state to the inter-ethnic clashes and sufferings of the people 
further fuelled these movements He drew attention to the networking among 
the leaders of various movements and pleaded for a regional perspective on 
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ethnic issues Sujata Mir underlined the role of Chmstianization in 
understanding the background of ethnic assertions in the region Kaash 
Aggarwal analysed the role of linguistic ethnicity in the North-East by 
describing the Metteilon movement 1n Manipur 

K Gopal Iyer analyzed the Jharkhand movement ın terms of transformation 
from ethnicity to nationality and regionalism Beginning as a tribal movement 
the social base of the Jharkhand movement has now broadened to include 
non-tribals and to become a regional movement Iyer also provided an account 
of the Dravidian movement and characterized ıt as an anti-racial, anti-caste and 
anti-Hindu movement R K Jain discussed ethnicization of caste in Uttar 
Pradesh in the light of Mandalization and the mse of Bahujan Samay Party 
Amita Malik made a presentation on ethnic nuances in the cinema and 
electronic media 

Kumar Suresh Singh traced the evolution of ethnicity in India and stressed 
that ethnicity has moved from a bio-social concept to psycho-social concept, 1 e, 
from looking ethnic to feeling ethnic Viewing the ethnic situation 1n India from 
the perspective for the ‘Peoples of India Project, Singh underlined the 
importance of diversities He pleaded for a change of perspective from unity 1n 
diversity to diversity 1n unity 

Providing a digest of the deliberations ın the study week, J S Grewal stated 
that ethnicity has transformed settled communities in pre-colomial era to 
political entities 1n the post colonial era, thanks to the forces of modernization 
and development Randhir Singh added that non-ethnic factors such as the role 
of relations of production, distortions of the capitalist path of development, 
market forces and above all the politics of the ruling class are important in 
analysing ethnic movements 

S L Sharma in his concluding statement underlined the generalities 
emerging from the discussions He drew attention to the role of religious 
resocialization like Islamization, Christianization or Hindutva, politics of the 
ruling class and the role of the state He also observed that distortions of 
development contributed to the upsurge of ethnic movements 


S. L. Sharma 
Department of Sociology 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 


Style-Sheet for Reviewers 


The Sociological Bulletin has over the years built a reputation for being an 
authoritative and lively journal and through your help and cooperation this 
reputation can be maintained Here are a few tips on how to approach a book 
that you are reviewmg for Sociological Bulletin A good review should whet the 
reader’s appetite or warn her/him against a poorly conceived or executed book 
The review itself should be engaging and not a tedious narrative of the book’s 
contents It should indicate both the substance and the value of the book, as well 
as provide a judgment on its success 1n achieving Its ams While reviewing, you 
may keep the following questions in mind 


Does the book have a clear ahd significant thesis and methodology? 
What 1s its originality? 

What 1s the quality of the author's research and sources? 

Is the book well written and clearly organized? 

Is the appeal of the book narrow or broad? 

Where does ıt fit in its field? In sociology generally? 


* * X X Xo * 


Avoid a simple listing of the papers and contnbutors of a symposium or a 
collection Feel free to devote most of your space to the particular papers or 
ideas you find most stimulating Avoid introducing the author of the book 

Let the merits of a good book be evident from your elaboration of its 
contents There is a tendency to provide an introduction by writing about the 
author or about the general class of books to which the title under review 
belongs Kindly avoid such introductions We appreciate a purposive and 
concise review which concentrates on the contents of the book and shows 
liveliness and wit Instead of using adjectives and enthusiastic expressions, try 
to persuade the reader of the book's worth by your reasoning If the book ıs 
part of a series and you wish to call attention to the merits of that series, please 
do so If you want to disagree with the author, explain her/his position 
sufficiently so that the reader can follow the argument Avoid making much 
over small defects, such criticisms may create a misleading impression of the 
book Your judgments, positive as well as negative, should be on the contents of 
the book and not on the personality or character of its author 

In your review, think of the book as a whole—of its principle themes or 
topics, its most interesting lines of argument Do not write an abstract or a 
chapter by chapter outline 

It ıs against the policy of the journal to publish unsolicited reviews If you 
are interested in reviewing books for Sociological Bulletin, please write directly 
to the Managing Editor of the journal, specifying your field of interest and your 
specialization ES 
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General Instructions 


1 Please keep within the length allotted Send us two copies of your 
teview—with double line space—and keep one with you Do not ever send a 
copy of your review to the author or editor of the work in question, that may 
cause awkwardness 

2 If you cannot submit your review on time, if you have reviewed the book 
already or are committed to review it elsewhere, please let us know so that 
we can arrange an extension or find another reviewer If you decide either 
that the book you have agreed to review does not ment a review in 
Sociological Bulletin or that you are, for any reason, an 1nappropriate 
reviewer, please let us know immediately 

3 Since we want balanced judgments we expect you to decline to review a 
work when a sense of overriding personal affection, obligation, competition 
or enmity exists with the author 

4 Do not use a reference list, footnotes, or long quotations Your references to 
other works should be incorporated in the text 

5 For reviews of more than one book, list the books 1n alphabetical order by 
author 

6 Please set-up your heading as shown 1n the format below, always double- 
line spaced, with wide margins on both sides of the sheet If possible, do 
provide us with a word count of your review The format shows you the 
order 1n which you should set your review article and the information that 
you must provide on the book along with the review 
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